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LETTER    CXX. 

FROM    MRS.    WOLMAR   TO    MRS.    ORB£« 

How  tedious  is  your  ftay !  This  going  back- 
ward and  forward  is  very  difagreeable.  How 
many  hours  are  loft  before  you  return  to  the 
place  where  you  ought  to  remain  for  ever,  and, 
therefore,  how  much  worfe  is  it  for  you  ever  to 
go  away !  The  idea  of  feeing  you  for  fo  fliort  a 
time  takes  from  the  plea fu re  of  your  company.— 
Do  not  you  perceive,  that  by  refiding  at  your 
own  houfe  and  mine  alternately,  you  are  in  fa£l 
at  home  in  neither,  and  cannot  you  contrive  fome 
means  by  which  you  may  make  your  abode  in 
both  at  once  ? 

What  are  we  doing,  my  dear  coufin  ?  How 
many  precious  moments  we  lofe,  when  we  have 
none  to  wafte  !  Years  fteal  upon  us  ;  youth  be- 
gins to  vanifh ;  life  Aides  away  imperceptibly  -,  its 
momentary  blifs  is  in  our  pofleiEon,  and  we  re- 
fufe  to  enjoy  it !'  Do  you  recojled:  the  time  when 
we  were,  yet  girls,  thofe  early  days  fo  agreeable 
and  delightful,  which  no  other  time  of  life  affords, 
and  which  the  mind  with  fo  much  difficulty  for- 
gets ?  How  often,  when  we  were  obliged  to 
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part  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  kours,  have 
we  fadly  embraced  each  other,  and  vowed  that 
when  we  were  pur  ov^p  miftreffes  we  would  ne- 
ver be  afunder!  We  are  now  our  o>yn  mit 
tredes,  and  yet  ^^e  pafs  one  half  of  the  year  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other.  Is  then  our  afFeflion 
weaker?  My  dear  and  tender  friend,  we  are 
both  fenfible  how  much  time,  habit,  and  your 
kindnefs  have  rendered  our  attachment  more 
ftrong  and  indiflbluble.  As  to  myfelf,  your  ab- 
fence  daily  becomes  more  infuppprtable,  and  I  can 
no  longer  live  foi:  a  moment  without  you.  The 
progrefs  of  our  friendfliip  is  more  natural  than  it 
appears  to  be ;  .it  is  founded  not  only  on  a  firni- 
larity  of  charafter,  but  of  condition.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  our  affedlions  begin  to  centre  in 
one  point.  We  every  day  lofe  fomething  that 
was  dear  to  us,  which  we  can  never  replace — 
Thus  we  periflx  by  degrees,  till  at  length,  being 
wholly  devoted  to  felf  love,  we  lofe  life  and  fenfi- 
bility,  even  before  our  exiftence  ceafes.  But  a 
fufceptible  mind  arms  itfelf  with  all  its  force  againft 
this  anticipated  death :  when  a  chillnefs  begins 
to  feize  the  extremities^  it  colleAs  all  the  genial 
warmth  of  nature  round  its  own  centre ;  the  more 
connexions  it  lofes,  the  clofer  it  cleaves  to  thbfe 
which  remain,  and  all  its  former  ties  are  com-> 
bined  to  attach  it  to  the  laft  objeft. 

This  is  what,  young  as  I  am,  I  feem  to  expe- 
rience.   Ah !  my  dear,  my  poor  heart  has  been  tbo 
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fiifceptible  of  tender  impreffions  !   It  was  fo  early 
cxfaaufted,  that  it  grew  old  before  its  time ;  and 
fo  many  different  aiFe£kioil6  have  abforbed  it  to 
that  degree,  that  it  has  no  room  for  any  new  at- 
tachments.   You  have  known  me  in  the  fucceC- 
five  capacities  of  a  daughter,  a  friend,  a  miftrefs, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.     You  know  how  every 
charafter  has  been  dear  to  me  I    Some  of  thefe 
connexions  are  utterly  deft royed,  others  are  weak- 
ened.   My  mother,  my  affectionate  mother  is  no 
more ;  tears  are  the  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to  her 
memory^  and  I  do  but  half  enjoy  the  moft  agree- 
able fenfations  of  nature.  As  to  love,  it  is  wholly 
extinquiflied,  it  is  dead  for  ever,  and  has  left  a  va- 
cancy in  my  heart  which  will  never  be  filled  up 
again.    We  have  loft  your  good  and  worthy  hut 
band,  whom  I  loved  as  the  dear  part  of  yourfelf, 
and  who  was  fo  well  deferving  of  your  friendfhtp 
and   tehderhefe.    If  my  boys   were  grown  up, 
maternal  affeftion  might  fupply  thefe  vacancies, 
but  that  aifedton,  like  all  others,  has  need  of  par- 
ticipation, and  what  return  can  a  mother  expeSI: 
firoon  a  child  only  four  or  five  years  old?    Our 
children  are  dear  to  us  long  before  they  are  fenfi- 
ble  of  our  love,  or  capable  of  returning  it ;  and 
yet  how  much  we  waift  to  exprefs  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  j»ndnefs  to  fome  one  who  can  enter 
into  our  af  edion  !    My  hufband  loves  them,  but 
not  .with  that  degree  of  fenfibility  I  could  wifli ; 
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he  is  notintoxicated  with  fondnefe  as  I  am  !  his  ten- 
dernefs  for  them  is  too  rational:  I  would  haveictobe 
more  lively  and  more  like  my  own.  In  ibort,  I  want 
a  friend,  a  mother  who  can  be  as  extravagantly 
fondof  my  children,  and  her  own,  as  myfelf.  In 
a  word  the  fondnefs  of  a  mother  makes  the  com* 
pany  of  a  friend  more  neceflary  to  me,  that  I  may 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  talking  continually  about 
my  children,  without  being  troublefome.  I  feel 
double  the  pleafure  in  the  careiles  of  my  little 
Marcellinus,  when  I  fee  that  you  fhare  it  with  me. 
When  I  embrace  your  daughter  I  fancy  that  I 
prefs  you  to  my  bofom.  We  have  obferved  a 
hundred  times,  on  feeing  our  little  cherubs  at 
play  together,  that  the  union  of  our  afFeSions 
has  fo  united  them,  that  we  hav«  not  been  able 
to  diftinguiih  to  which  of  us  they  feverally  be- 
longed. 

'  This  is  not  all :  I  have  powerful  reafons  for 
defiring  to  have  you  always  near  me,  and  your 
abfence  Is  painful  to  me  in  more  refpe£b  than  one." 
Think  on  my  averfion  to  all  hypocrify,  and  re- 
ReSt  on  the  continual  referve  in  which  I  have 
lived  upwards  of  fix  years  towards  the  man  whom 
I  love  above  all  others  in  the  world.  My  odious 
fecret  opprefles  me  more  and  more,  and  my  dutj 
to  reveal  it  feems  every  day  more  indifpenfible. 
The  more  I  am  prompted  by  honour  todifclofe  it» 
the  more  I  am  obliged  by  prudence  to  conceal  it* 
Confider  what  a  horrid  ftate  it  is,  for  a  wife  to 
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carry  iniftruft,  falfehood,  and  fear,  even  to  her 
hufband's  arms ;  to  be  afraid  of  opening  her  heart 
to  him  who  is  mafter  of  it,  and  to  conceal  one 
half  of  mj  life,  to  enfure  the  peace  of  the  other. 
Good  God !  from  whom  do  I  conceal  my  fecret 
thou^ts,  and  bide  the  recedes  of  a  fouhwith 
which  he  has  fo  much  reafon  to  be  fatisiied  ? — 
From  my  Wolmar,  my  husband  I  and  the  moft 
worthy  hufband  .with  which  Heaven  ever  re^ 
warded  the  virtue  of  unfuUied  chafttty.  Having- 
deceived  him  once,  I  am  obliged  to  continue  the 
deceit,  and  bear  the  mortification  of  finding  my- 
felf  unworthy  of  all  the  kindnefs  he  exprefies. — 
My  heart  is  afraid  to  receive  any  teftimony  of  his 
efteem,  his  moft  tender  carefTes.make  me  blufh, 
and  my  confcienCe  interprets  all  his  marks  of  re- 
£pc&  and  atte^itlbn  into  fymptoms  of  reproach  and 
dtfdain.  It  is  a  ^cruel  pain  conftantly  to  harbour 
this  remorfe,  which  teUs^me  that  he  miftakes  the 
obje<%  of  his  efteem«  Ah  !  if  he  but  knew  me,  he 
would  not  ufe  me  thus  tenderly !  No,  I  cannot 
endure  this  horrid  ftate :  I  am  never  alone  with 
that  worthy  man,  but  I  am  ready  to  fall  on  my 
knees  before  him,  to  eonfefe  my  fault,  and  to  ex« 
pire  at  his  feet  with  grief  and  ihame*  • 

Neverthelefs,  the  reafbns  which  at  firft  re^ 

flrained  me,  acquire  frefh  ftrength  every  day,  and 

every  motive  which  might  induce  me  to'  make  the 

declaration, con^irestoenjoinmeTiience.  When  I 
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€x>nrider  the  peaceable  and  tranquil  ftate  ofoOr  h^ 
^iDily,  I  cannot  reflefl  without  horror  what  an  ir- 
reparable difturbaiyce  might  be  occafioned  by  a 
fingle  word^  After  fix  years  pafied  in  perfcS 
union,  ihall  I  venture  to  diflttrb  the  peace  of  fb 
good  and  difcreet  a  hufband,  who  has:  no  other 
will  than  that  of  his  happy  wife,  no  other  pka.- 
'Aire  than  to  fee  order  and  tranquillity  thnni^out 
his  family  ?  Shall  I  affilft  with  domeftic  broils  aa 
s^ed  father,  who  appears  to  be  fo  contented,  and 
fo  delight^  with  the  happihefs  of  his  daughter 
and  his  friend  ?  Shall  I  expofe  my  dear  children^ 
thofe  lovely  and  pronnfing  in&nts,  to  have  their 
education  negleded  and  fliameiully  fluted,  to 
become  the  melancholy  viAim$  of  fiimily  difcord) 
between  a  father  inflamed  with  juf);  indignation, 
tortured  with  jealoufy,  and  an  unfortunate  and 
guilty  mother,  always  bathed  in«.tears?  I  know 
what  M.  Wolmar  is,  now  he  efleems  his  wife  s 
but  how  do  I  know  what  be  will  be  when  he  no 
longer  regards  her  i  PerhJtps  he  feems  calm  and 
moderate,  becaufe  his  predominant  paffion  has  had. 
no  room  to  difplay  itfelf^  Perhaps  he  would  be 
as  violent  in  the  impetuofi^y  of  his  anger,  as  he 
is  gentle  and  compofed,  now  he  has  nothing  t» 
provoke  him. 

If  I  owe  fuch  regard  to  every  one  about  me,  is 
not  fomething  likewife  due  to  myielf  ?  Does 
not  a  virtuous  and  regular  courfe  of  life  for  fix 
years  ob^terate^  in  fome  meafure,  the  errors  of 
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youth,  and  am  I  fttll  obliged  to  undergo  the  pu** 
niihinent  of  a  failing  which  I  have  fo  long  la# 
mented  ?  I  confefs^  my  dear.  coujKn,  that  I  look 
backwards  with  relu£kance  }  •  the  reflection  hunw 
Ues  me  to  that  degree,  that  it  difpirits  me,  and  I 
am  toaittfceptible  of  fbame,  to  endure  the  idea^ 
without  fidlkig  into  a  kind  of  defpair.    I  muft 
refled  on  the  time  wbidi  has  psdTed  fince  my 
marriage,  in  erder  to  recover  myfelf*   My  pre* 
ftnt  fituation  infpires  me  with  a  confidence  of 
which  thofe  di&jgreeaUe  reflexions  would  deprive 
me^    I  love  to  nourilh  in  my  breaft  thefe  returo*. 
ing  fentiments  of  honour,  the  rank  of  a  wife  and 
mother  exalts  my  foul,  and  fupports  me  againA 
the  remorfe  of  my  former  condition.    When  I 
view  my  children  and  their  &ther  about  me,  I 
isncy  tiM  tverj  thing  breathes  an  air  of  virtuey 
and  they  baniih  from  my  mind  the  di&greeable 
remembrance  of  my  former  frailties.    Their  in* 
nocence  is  the  fecurity  of  mine;  they  becom<^ 
dearer  to  me,  by  being  the  ioftruments  of  my  re* 
formation ;  and  I  think  on  the  violation  of  honour 
With  fuch  horror,  that  I  can  fcarce  believe  my" 
felf  the  fame  perfon  who  formerly  was  capable  of 
forgetting  its  precepts.    I  perceive  myfelf  fo  di£> 
ferent  from  what  I  was,  fo  confirmed  in  my  pre« 
Tent  ftate,  that  I  am  almoft  induced  to  coniider 
what  I  have  to  declare,  as  a  confeffion  which 
A4 
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does  not  concern  me,  and  which  I  am  not  obliged 
V>  make. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  in 
which  I  am  continually  flu£hiating  in  your  ab« 
fence.  Do  you  know  what  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  one  day  or  other  ?  My  father  is 
ibon  to  fet  out  for  Berne,  and  is.determined  not 
to  return  till  he  has  put  an  end  to  a  tedious  law-, 
fuit;  not  being  willing  to  leave  us  the  trouble  of 
concluding  it,  and  perhaps  doubting  our  zeal  in 
the  profecutionof  it.  In  the  mean  time,  between 
bis 'departure  and  his  return,  I  Ihall  be  alone  with  * 
my  hufband,  and  I  perceive  that  it  will  then  be 
impofEble  for  me  to  keep  the  fatal  fecret  any  lon^ 
ger.  When  we  have  company,  you  know  M. 
Woimar  often  choofes  to  retire,  and  take  a  foli« 
tary  walk :  he  chats  with  the  peafants ;  he  in^ 
quires  into  their  fituation;  he  examines  the -con- 
ditions of  their  grounds ;  and  aiEfts  them,  if  they 
require  it,  both  with  his  purfe  and  his  advice. 
But  when  we  are  alone»  he  never  walks  without 
me ;  he  feldom  leaves  his  wife  and  children,  but 
enters  into  their  little  amufements  with  fuc  h  an 
amiable  fimplicity,  that  on  thefeoccafions  I  always 
feel  a  more  than  common  tendernefs  for  him.  In 
thefe  tender  moments,  my  refer ve  is  in  fo  much  mpre 
danger,  as  he  himfelf  frequently  gives  me  op- 
portunities of  throwing  it  afide,  and  has  a  hundred 
times  held  converfation  with  me  which  feemed 
to  excite  me  to  confidence.    I  perceive  that  foon- 
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cr  or  later,  I  muft  difclofe  my  mind  to  him ;  but 
iince  you  would  have  the  confeffion  concerted 
between  us,  and  made  with  all  the  precaution 
which  difcretion  requires,  return  to  me  immedi* 
ately,  or  I  can  anfwer  for  nothing. 

My  dear  friend,  I  muft  conclude,  and  yet  what 
I  had  to  add  is  of  fuch  importance,  that  you  muft 
allow  me  a  few  words  more.  You  are  not  only 
of  fervice  to  me  when  I  am  with  my  children  and 
my  hufband,  but  above  all  when  I  am  alone  with 
poor  Eloifa:  folitude  is  more  dangerous^  beca^ife 
it  grows  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  court  it  without 
intending  it.  It  is  not,  as  you  are  fenfible,  that  my 
heart  ftill  fmarts  with  the  pain  of  its  former  wounds 
— ^no,  they  are  cured — I  perceive  that  they  are — ^1 
am  very  cercain,  I  darc^ believe,  my felf  virtuouSr* 
I  am  under  no  sq)prehenfions  about  the  prefent ', 
it  is  the  time  paft  which  torments  me.  There 
are  fome  refle&ions  as  dreadful  as  the  original 
^enCition;  the  recoUedion  moves  usj  we  arc 
afliamed  to  find  that  we  fhed  tears,  and  we  do* 
but  weep  the  more.  They  are  tears  of  compa£- 
fion,  regret,  and  repentance }  love  has  no  fhare 
in  them:  I  no  longer  harbour  the  leaft  fparkof 
love ;  but  I  lament  the  mifchiefs  it  has' occaiion* 
ed ;  I  bewail  the  fate  of  a  worthy  man,,  who  has 
been  bereft  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  life,  by  gra- 
tifying an  indifcreet  paflion.  Alas!  he  has  un- 
doubtedly periihed  in  this  long  and  dangerous 
As 
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voyage,  which  he  u;idertook  cut  of  defpain  If 
he  was  living,  he  would  fend  us  tidings  from  the 
fartheft  part  of  the  world  5  near  four  years  have 
elapfed  fince  his  departure.  They  fay  the  fqua* 
dron  on  board  of  which  he  is  has  fufiered  a  thou- 
iand  difafters ;  that'  it  hath  loft  three  fourths  of 
its  crew ;  that  feveral  (hips  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  that  no  one  can  tell  what  is  become  of 
the  reft.  He  is  no  more !  he  is  no  more !  A  fe-- 
cret  foreboding  tells  me  fo.  1  The  unfortunate 
wr|tch  has  not  been  fpared  any  more  than  fo 
many  others.  The  diftrefles  of  his  voys^e,  and 
melancholy,  ftill  more  &tal  than  all,  have  (hart* 
ened  his  days.  Thus  vahiihes  every  thing  which 
glitters  for  a  while  on  earth.  The  reproach 
of  having  occafioned  the  death  of  a  worthy  man 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  tor- 
ments of  my  confcience.  With  what  a  foul  was 
he  endued !  how  fufceptible  of  the  tendereft  love ! 
Hedcferved  tollive! 

I  try  in  vain  to  diffipate  thefe  melancholy  ideas  i 
but  they  return  every  minute,  in  fpite  of  me. 
Your  friend  requires  your  affiftance,  to  enable  her 
to  banifh,  or  to  itioderate  them  j  and  fmee  I  can- 
jiot  forget  this  unfortunate  man,  I  had  rather 
talk  of  him  with  you,  than  think  of  him  by  mj- 
fclf.  '  ' 

You  fee  how  many  reafons  concur  to  make 
your  company  continually  necefTary  to  me.  If 
yoU)  who  have  been  more  difcreet  and  fortunate. 
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ar^  not  moved  b^  th«  fame  reafonS)  yet  does  not 
your  inclination  perfuade  you  of  the  feme  ne-  . 
'ceffity?  If  it  is  true  that  you  will  neveV  marry 
again>  having  fo  little  (atisfadion  in  your  fomily^ 
what  houfe  can  be  more  convenient  for  you  than 
mine  i  For  my  part,  I  am  in  pain,  as  I  know 
what  you  endure  in  your  own ;  for,  notwitb- 
fianding  your  di/fimulation,  I  am  no  ftranger  to 
your  manner  of  living,  and  I  am  not  to  be  duped 
by  ihoie  gay  airs  which  you  afFe£led  to  difplay  at  • 
Clarens.  You  have  often  reproached  me  with 
my  failings;  and  I  have  a  very  great  one  to  re>- 
proach  you  with  in  your  turn »  which  is,  that 
your  grief  is  too  folitary  and  confined.  You  get 
into  a  corner  to  indulge  your  af9i£lion,  as  if  you 
were  a(hamed  to  weep  before  your  friend.  Ckra> 
I  do  not  like  this.  I  am  not  ungenerous  like  you  i 
I  do  not  condemn  your  tears.  I  would  not4iave 
you  ceaie  at  the  end  of  two  or  ten  years,  or  while 
you  live,  to  honour .  the  memory  of  (b  tender  « 
buibandi  but  I  blame  you,  that  after  having 
pafTed  the  bcft  of  your  days  in  weeping  with  your 
Eloifa,  you  rob  her  ofthe  pleafure  of  weeping  in 
her  turn  with  you,  and  of  wa&ing  ai^ay^  by 
more  honourable  tear^,  the  fcandal  of  tbefe  which 
file  {hed  in  your  bqibm.  If  you  are  aibamed  gf 
your  grief,  you  are  a  ftranger  to  real  affli<^ion  1 
If  you  find  a  kind  of  pleafure  in  it,  why  will  yQi| 
not  let  me  partake  of  it  I  Are  you  ignorant  thai 
A6 
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a  participation  of  aflFe^ionfr  communicates  a  fofc 
and  aftedting  quality  to  melancholy,  which  con- 
tent never  feels  ?  And  was  not  friendflup  parti* 
cularly  defigned  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  the 
wretched,  and  leflen  their  pains? 

Such,  my  dear,  are  the  reflections  you  ought 
to  indulge;  to  which  I  muft  add,  that  when  I 
propofe  your  coming  to  live  with  me,  I  make  the 
propofal  no  lefs  in  my  hufband's  name  than  my 
own.     He  has  often  exprefled  his  furprife,  and 
even  been  oiFended,  that  two  fuch  intimates  as 
we  (hould  live  afunder :  he  aiTures  me  that  he  has 
told  you  fo,  and  he  is  not  a  man  who  talks  inad- 
vertently.   I  do  not  know  what  refolution  you 
will  take  with  refpe<ft  to  thefe  propofals  j  I  have 
reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  be  fuch  as  I  could  wiih* 
However  it  be,  mine  is  fixed  and  unalterable. — 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  you  would 
'  have  followed  me  to  England.    My  incomparable 
friend !  it  is  now  my  turn..  You  know  my  dif* 
like  of  the  town,  my  tafte  for  the  country,  for  ru- 
ral occupations,  and  how  ftrongly  a  refidence  of 
three  years  has  attached  me  to  my  houfe  at  Cla- 
rens.    You  are  no  ftranger  like  wife  to  the  trou- 
ble of  removing  a  whole  family,  and  you  are 
fenfible  that  it  would  be  abufing  my  father's  good 
nature  to  oblige  him  to  move  fo  often.     There- 
fore, if  you  will  not  leave  your  family,  and  come 
to  govern  mine,  I  am  determined  to  take  a  houfe 
atLaufemxe,  .where  we  will  all  live  with  you.— 
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Prepare  y6urfclf,  therefore  j  every  thing  requires 
it;  my  inclination,  my  duty,  my  happinefs.  The 
fecurity  of  my  hoBOur,  the  recovery  of  my  reafoO) 
my  condition,  my  hufband,  my  children,  myfelf, 
I  owe  all  to  you ;  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all 
the  bleffings  I  enjoy ;  I  fee  nothing  but  what  re-»' 
minds  me  of  your  goodnefs,  and  without  you  I  am 
nothing.  Come  then,  my  much  loved  friend,  my 
guardian  angel ;  come  and  enjoy  the  work  of  your 
own  hands ;  come  and  gather  the  fruits  of  your 
benevolence.  Let  us  have  but  one  family,  as  we 
have  but  one  foul  to  cherifli  it ;  you  (hall  fuper* 
intend  the  education  of  my  fons,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  your  daughter ;  we  will  ihare  the  mater« 
nal  duties  between  us,  and  make  our  pleaiiire 
double.  We  will  raife  our  minds  together  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  Being,  who  purified  mine 
by  means  of  your  endeavours ;  and -having  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  in  this  life,  we  wiU  quietly 
wait  for  the  next,  in  the  bofom  of  innocence  and 
friendfbip. 


LETTER  CXXL 

ANSWER. 

*  Good  Heaven!  my  dear  coufin,  how  I  am  de^ 

Righted  with  your  letter !    Thou  lovely  preacher ! 

;  . .  Lovely  iiideea  :'  but  in  the  preaching  ftrain 

nevejthelefs.    What  a  charming  peroration  !    A 

perfed  model  of  ancient  oratory*    The  Athenian 
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archite£l  !•-•••  That  florid  fpeaker !  .  •  .  • 
You  remember  him  .  «  •  .  In  your  old  Plutarch 
•  .  •  .  Pompous  defcriptionS)  fuperb  temple !  .  • . 
When  he  had  finifhed  his  harangue,  comes  ano- 
ther ;  a  plain  man;  ^ith  a  grave,  fober,  and  un-' 
aSedked  air  •  .  •    who  anfwered  as  your  coufin 
Glara  might  do  •  .  .  with  a  low,  hollow,  and 
deep  tone  .  •  •  All  that  he  hasfaidy  I  will  do* 
-r-Here  he  ended,  and  the  aiTembly  rang  with  ap- 
plaufe  !    Peace  to  the  man  of  words.     My  dear, 
we  may  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  thefe  two  ar- 
chitedls ;  and  the  temple  in  queftion  is  th^t  of 
Friendihip* 

But  let  us  recapitulate  all  the  fine  things  you 
have  faid  to  me.  Firfl,  that  we  loved  each 
other ;  fecondly,  that  my  company  was  njepeflary 
to  you;  thirdly,  that  yours  was  necefTary  to  me> 
likewife ;  and  laflly,  that  as  it  was  in  our  power 
to  live  together  the  reft  of  our  days,  we  ought  ta 
do  it.  And  you  have  really  difcovered  all  this 
without  a  guide;  In  truth  thou  art  a  woman  of 
vaft  eloquence !  Well,  but  let  me  tell  you  how 
I  was  employed  on  my  part,  while  you  was  com- 
pofmg  this  fublime  epiftle.  After  that  I  will 
leave  you  to  judge,  whether  what  you  fay,  or 
what  I  do,  is  B>pft  to  the  purpofe. 

I  had  no  fooner  loft  my  hufband,  than  you  fup- 
plied  the  vacancy  he  had  left  in  my  heart.  While 
he  was  living,  he  ihared  my  afieAions  with  you : 
when  he  was  gone,  I  wa$  yours  entirely,  and,  as . 
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you  obferve,  with  refpeft  to  the  confisrmity  of 
friendfliip  and  maternal  afFeAion,  my  daughter 
was  an  additional  tie  to  unite  u$;  1  not  only  de- 
termined, from  that  time,  to  pafs  4ny  days  with 
you,  but  I  formed  a  more  enlarged  plan.  The 
more  dFedually  to  blend  our  two  families  Into 
one^  I  propofed,  on  a  fuppofition  that  all  circum* 
ftances  prove  agreeable,  to  marry  my  daughter* 
fome  day  or  other  to  your  eldeft  fon,  and  the 
name  of  hufband,  aiTumed  in  jeft,  feemed  to  be* 
a  lucky  omen  of  his  taking  it  one  day  in  earned:. 
' .  With  this  view,  I  endeavoured  immediately  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble  of  a  contefted  inheri- 
tance >  and  finding  that  my  circumftances  ena- 
bled me  to  facrifice  fome  part  of  my  claim  in  or-« 
der  to  fettle  the  reft,  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
placing  my  daughter's  fortune  infomefure  funds, 
where  it  might  be  fecure  from  any  appr^henfions 
of  a  law-fuit.  You  know  that  I  am  whimfical 
in  mofl:  things;  my  whiii)  in  this  was  to furprife 
you.  I  intended  to  come  into  your  room  one 
morning  early,  with  my  child  in  one  hand,  and 
the  parchment  in  the  other;  and  to  have  pre- 
fented  them  both  to  you,  with  a  fine  compliment 
on  committing  to  your  care  the  mother,  the 
daughter,  and  their  efieJSs,  that  is  to  fay,  mf 
child's  fortune.  Govern  her,  I  propofed,  to  have 
£iid,  as  beft  fuits.the  intereft  of  your  fon ;  for,  from 
henceforwards,  it  is  your  concern  and  his ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  ihall  trouble  myltlfabout  her  nolonger^ 
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Full  of  this  pleadng  idea,  it  was  neceflary  for 
me  to  open  my  mind  co  fomebody  who  might  at 
fift  me  to  execute  my  projecSl.  Guefs  no^  whom 
I  chofe  for  a  confidant?  One  M.  Wolmar. 
Should  you  not  know  htm  ?  ^<  My  hufband,  cou- 
fm."  Yes,  your  hufband,  coufin.  The  very 
man  from  whom  you  make  fuch  a  difficulty  of 
concealing  a  fecret,  which  it  is  of  confequence 
to  him  never  to  know,  is  he  who  has  kept  a  fe- 
cret from  you,  thedifcoveryof  which  would  have 
given  you  fo  much  pleafure.  This  was  the  true 
fubjeft  of  all  that  myfterious  converfation  be- 
tween us,  about  which  you  ufed  to  banter  u3  with 
{6  much  humour.  You  fee  what  hypocrites  thefe 
huibands  are.  Is  it  not  very  droll  in  them  to  ac- 
cufe  us  of  diffimulation  ?  But  I  required  much 
more. of  your  huibandl  I  perceived  chat  you  had 
the  fame  plan  which  I  had  in  view,  but  you  kept 
it  more  to  yourfelf,  as  one  who  did  not  care  to  com- 
municate her  thoughts,  till  flie  was  led  to  the 
difcovery.  With  an  intent,  therefore,  to  make 
your  furprife  more  agreeable,  I  would  have  had 
him,  when  you  propofed  our  living  together,  to 
have  feemed  as  if  he  difapproved  of  your  eager- 
nefs,  antl  to  have  given  his  confent  with  reluc- 
tance. To  this  he  made  me  an  anfwer,  which  I 
wdl  remember,  and  which  you  ought  never  to 
forget :  for  fince  the  firft  exiftence  of  hufbands,  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  ever  made  fuch 
an^anfwer  beforet  It  was  as  follows ;  ^  My  dear 
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*^  little  coufin,  I  know  Eloiia  .  .  :  •  I  know 
*'  her  well  ....  better  than  (he  imagines, 
'^  perhaps,  .  •  •  her  generofity  of  heart  is  To 
*'  great,  tKat  what  fhedefires  ought  not  be  re* 
<<  fufed,  and  her  fenfibility  is  too  ftrong  to  bear 
*<  a  denial,  without  being  affli&ed.  During 
^<  tfaefe  live  years  that  we  have  been  married,  I 
^  do  not  know  that  I  have  given  her  the  leaft  > 
<*-  uneaiinefs ;  and  I  hope  to  die  without  ever 
^'  being  the  caufe  of  her  feeling  a  momem's 
*^  inquietude."  Coufin,  refled  on  this  :  this  is 
the  hufband  whofe  peace  of  mind  you  are  inceC- 
fantly  meditating  to  difturb; 

For  my  part,  I  had  lefs  delicacy,  or  more 
gentlenefs  of  difpofition,  and  I  fi>  naturally  divert-^ 
ed  the  converfation  to  which  your  afFedion  fo  fre- 
quently led  you,  that  as  you  could  not  tax  me 
with  coldnefe  or  indifference  towards  you,  yoit- 
took  it  into  your  head  that  I  had  a  fecond  mar- 
riage in  view,  and  that  I  loved  you  better  than 
any  thing,  except  a  huifband.  You  fee,  my  dear 
child,  your  moft  inmoft  thoughts  do  not  efcape 
me.  I  guefs  your  meaning,  I  penetrate  your  de- 
figns  I  I  enter  into  the  bottom  of  your  foul,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  have  always  adored  yoji.  This  . 
fufpicion,  which  fo  opportunely  led  you  into  a 
ipiftake,  appeared  to  me  well  worth  encouraging. 
I  took  upon  me  to  play  the  part  of  the  coquet- 
ti0i  widow,  which  I  aded  fo  well  as  to  deceive 
even  you.    It  i$  a  part  for  which  I  have  more  ta« 
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lents  than  inclination.  I  (ktlfully  employed' that 
piquant  air  which  I  know  how  to  put  on,  and  * 
with  which  I  have  entertained  myfelf  in  makiog 
a- jeft  of  more  than  one  young  coxcomb*  You 
have  been  abfolutcly  the  dupe  of  my  afFefitation^ 
and  you  thought  mc  in  hafte  to  iiipply  the  place 
of  a  man,  to  whom  of  all  others  it  would  be  moft 
difficult  to  fit  a  iiicceflbr.  But  I  am  too  ingenuous 
to  play  the  counterfeit  long,  and  your  apprehen- 
fions  were  foon  removed.  But  to  confirm  you  the 
more,  I  will  explain  to  you  my  real  ftiitinieats^ 
on  that  head. 

I  have  told  you  an  hundred  times,  wheii  I  wafr 
a  niiid,  that  I  was  never  defigned  for  a  wife. 
Had  my  determination  depended  on  myfelf  alone> 
I-fhould  never  have  married.  -But  our  fex  cannot 
puftkafe  liberty  but  by  flavery  j  and,  before  we 
can  bce6m66ur  own  miftrefles,  we  muft  begin  by 
being  fervants.  Though  my  father  did  not  con-, 
fine  me,  1  was  not  without  uneafmefs  in  my  fo« 
mily.  To  free  myfelf  from  that  vexation,  there- 
fore, I  married  Mr.  Orbe.  He  was  fuch  a  wor- 
thy man,  and  loved  me  with  fuch  tendernefs,  that 
I  moft  fincerely  loved  him  in  my  turn.  Experi- 
ence gave  me  a  more  advantageous  opinion  of  mar- 
riage than  I  had  conceived  of  it,  and  effaced  thofe 
iH  impreffions  I  had  received  from  Chaillot.  Mr. 
Orbe  made  me  happy,  and  did  not  repent  his  en- 
deavours. I  (hould  havis  dilcharged  my  duty 
Mrith  any  other,  but  I  ihould  have  vexed  him,  and 
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I  am  fenfible  that  nothing  but  fo  good  a  hufband 
could  have  made  me  a^  tolerable  wife*  Would 
you  think  that  even  this  afforded  me  matter  of 
complaint  ?  My  dear,  we  lovod  «ch*  other  too 
afieSaonately  s  we  were  never  gay.  A  flighter 
friendfliiir  would  have  been  tiiore  fpnghtly ;  I 
fhould  even  have  preferred  it;  and  I  think  I 
fliould  have  cho(en  to  have  lived  with  left  con* 
tent^  if  I  could'ba««  laughed  oftener. 

Add  to  thi%  that  the  particular  circumftances 
^your  fituation  gave  me  uneafinefs.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  dangers  to  which  an  unruly 
puffion  expofed  you.  I  reflect  on  them  with  hor«- 
ror.  If  you  had  only  hazarded  your  life,  perhaps 
I  might  have  retained  fome  remains  of  gaiety ; 
but  terror  and  grief  pierced  my  foul,  and  till  I- 
(kw  you  married,  I  did  not  enjoy  one  moment  of 
real  pleafure.  You  are  no  ftranger  to  my  afflic- 
tion at  that  timer  you  felt  it«  .  It  bad  great  in« 
Huenoeover  your  good  di^ofition,  and  I  fhallal- 
ways  blfef^thofe  fortunate  tears,  which  werepro* 
bably  the  occafion  of  your  return  to  virtue. 

In  this  manner  I  pafled  all  the  time  that  I 
lived  with  my  hufband.  Since  it  has  pleafed  the 
Almighty  to  take  him  from  me,  judge  whether  I 
can  hope  to  find  another  fo  much  to  my  mind, 
and  whether  I  have  any  temptation  to  make  the- 
experiment?  No,  eoufin,  matrimony  is  too  feri* 
ous  a  ftate  for  me;  its  gravity  does  not  fait  with 
my  humour ;  it  makes  me  dull^  and  fits  awkward- ' 
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ly  upon  me;  not  to  mention  that  all  conftratat 
whatever  is*  intolerable  to  me.  Confider,  you 
who  know  me,  what  charms  can  an  attachment 
have  in  my  eyes,  during  which,  for  feven  years 
together,  I  have  not  laughed  feven  times  heartily ! 
I  do  not  propofe,  like  you,  to  turn  matron  at 
eight-and-twenty.  I  find  myfelf  a  fmart  little 
widow,  likely  to  get  a  hufband  ftill,  and  I  think 
that  if  I  were,  a  man,  I  ihould  have  no  objedion  to 
fuch  a  one  as  myfelf.  But  to  marry  again,  cou- 
fin !  Hear  me;  I  fincerely  la  ment  my  poor  hu£* 
band ;  I  would  have  given  up  one  half  of  my  days, 
to  have  pafled  the  other  half  with  him  ;  and,  ne- 
verthelefs,  could  he  return  to  life,  1  (hould  take . 
him  again  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe  I  had 
taken  him  before; 

I  have  declared  to  you  my  real  intentions.  If 
I  have  not  been  able  to  put  them  in  execution, 
notwithftanding  M.  Wolmar's  kind  endeavours, 
it  is  becaufe  difficulties  feem  to  increafe,  as  my 
zeal  to  furmount  them  ftrengthens.  But  my  zeal 
will  always  gain  the  afcendancy,  and,  before  the 
fummer  is  over,  I  hope  to  return  to  you  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days. 

I  muft  now  vindicate  myfelf  from  the  reproach 
of  concealing  my  uneafmefs,  and  choofing  to  weep 
alone :  I  do  not  deny  it ;  and  this  is  the  way  I 
fpend  the  moft  agreeable  time  I  pafs  here.  I  ne- 
ver enter  my  houfe,  but  I  perceive  fome  traces 
which  remind  me  of  him  who  made  it  agreeable  * 
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to  me.  I  cannot  take  a  ftep,  I  cannot  view  a 
fingle  obje£):,  without  perceiving  fome  figns  of 
his  tendernefs  and  goodnefe  of  heart  >  iind  would 
you  have  my  mind  to  be  unaffe£ted?  When  I  am 
here,  I  am  fenfible  of  nothing  but  the  lo&  I  have 
fuftained.  When  J  am  hear  you,  I  view  all  the 
comfort  I  have  left.  Can  you  make  your  in« 
fluence  over  my  difpofition  a  crime  in  me  ?  If  I 
weep  in  your  abfence,  and  laugh  in.  your  compa* 
ny,  whence  proceeds  the  diiFerence?  Ungrateful 
woman!  it  is  becaufe  you  alleviate  all  my  afflic* 
tions,  and  I  cannot  grieve  while  I  enjoy  your  fo- 
ciety. 

You  have  faid  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  our  long 
friendihipi  but!  cannot  pardon  you  for  omit^ 
ting  a  circumflance,  that  does  me  moft  honour  ; 
which  is,  that  I  love  you,  though  you  eclipfe  me ! 
Eloifa,  you  were  born  to  rule.  Your  empire  is 
more  defpotic  than  any  in  the  world.  It  extends 
even  over  the  will»  and  I  am  fenfible  of  it  more 
than  any, one;  How  happens  it,  my  Eloifa? 
We  arc  both  in  love  with  virtue;  honour  is 
equally  dear  to  us  y  our  talents  are  the  fame ;  I 
have  very  near  as  much  fpirit  as  you ;  and  am 
not  leis  handfome :  I  am  fenfible  of  all  this,  and 
yet,  notwithibuiding  all,  you  prefcribe  to  me, 
you  overcome  me,  you  caft  me  down ^  your  genius 
cruflies  mine,  and  I  am  nothing  before  you. 
Even  while  you  were  engaged  in  an  attachment 
with  which  ygu  reproached  yourfelf,  and  that  I, 


wbo  had  not  tcopUd  ycair  fsdiing,  might  have 
taken  Che  lead  in  my  turn,  yet. the  afeendancy  ftill 
r^mainj^  in  you.  The  frailty  I  condemned  ia 
jyoiHa|>peared  to  me  almoft  in  the  light  of  a  rir- 
(tue ;  I  could  fcarce  forbear  admiring  in  you  what 
I  {bould  havecenfunod  in  anoAer.  In  ihort^ 
ev^nat  that  time,  I  aevei'  accofted  you  without 
4  fqnfible  emotion  of  involuntary  refpefl:;'  and  it 
is  certain,  that  nothing  hut  your  gentlenefs  and 
affability  of  manners  could  entitle  me  to  the  rank 
of  your  friend :  by  nature,  I  ought  to  be  your  fer- 
vant.  Explain  this  myftery  if  you  can ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  folve  it. 

Bu'^  after.all,  I  do  iti  fome  meafure  conceive 
thq  reaCbn,  and  I. believe  that  I  have  explained  it 
before  now.  ^  The  reafon  is,  that  your  difpofition 
enlivens  every  one  round  you,  and  gives  them  a 
kind  of  new  exiftenci^,  for  which  they  are  bound 
fp^^dore  yoy,  fince  they  derivc^it  entirely  from 
you.  It  is  true,  I  hm^  jdone  you  ibme  fignal  fer- 
vices;  you  h^ve  fo  often  acknowledged  them, 
that  it  is  impoffibtlQ  £91  me  to  forget  them.  I  can* 
not  deny  but  tb»t^  without  my  affiftance,  you  h^d 
been  utterly  undone^  But  what  did  I  do,  more 
than  return  the  obligation  I  owed  you  ?  Is  it  po£. 
fib^  to  haV^.a  long  aoqnaijiittoce  with  you,  with. 
q\kt  find^g  ope's  mind  tmpi:efled  with  the  charms 
of  virtue^  and  the  delights  of  friendfhip?  Do  not 
you  know  that  yoa  have  power  to  arm  in  your 
defjpoce  every  jone  who  approaches  you,  and  that 
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I  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  others,  but 
that  of  being,  like  the  guards  of  Sefoftris,  of  the 
iameage  and  fex,  and  of  having  been  brought  up 
vrtth  you.  However  it  be,  it  is  {bme  comfort  to 
Clara,  that  though  (he  is  Of  lefs  eftimation  than 
Eloifa,  yet,  without  Eloifa,  (he  would  be  of  lefs 
■value  ftill ;  and,  in  (hort,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  that  we  ftood  in  great  need  of  each  other  and 
that  we  fbould  both  have  been  lofers  if  fate  had 
parted  us. 

I  am  chiefly  concerned,  left,  while  my  af&irs 
detain  me  here,  you  (hould  difcover  your  fecret, 
which  you  are  every  minute  ready  to  difclofe; 
Confider,  I  entreat  you,  that  there  are  folid  and 
powerful  reafons  for  concealing  it,  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  miftaken  principle  can  tempt  you  to 
reveal  it.  Befides,  our  fufpicion  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  fecret  to  him  wh&  is  moft  interefted  in 
the  difcovery,  is  an  additional  argument  ^ainft 
making  any  declaration  without  the  greateu  cir- 
comfpe^on*  Perhaps  your  hufband's  rejerve 
may  (erve  as' an  example  and  a  USom.  to  us :  for 
in  fuch  cafes  there  is  very  often  a  great  difference 
between  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  a  thing, 
and  being  obliged  to  know  it.  Stay,  therefore, 
I  befiTech  you,  till  we  confult  once  more  on  this 
afiair.  If  your  appcehen(ions  were  well  ground- 
ed, and. your  lamented  friend  was  no  more,  the 
beft  refoltttkin  you  could  take,  would  be  to  let 
your  hiftory  and  his  misfortuneys  be  buried   to- 
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getter.  If  he  is  alive,  as  I  hope  he  is,  the  cafe 
may  be  different ;  but  let  us  wait  till  we  are  fare 
of  the  event.  In  every  ftate  of  the  cafe,  do  not 
you  think  that  you  ought  to  pay  fomc  regard  to 
the  advice  of  an  unfortunate  wretch,  whofe  evils 
all  fpring  from  you  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  danger  of  folitude,  I  con- 
ceive, and  cannot  condemn  your  fears,  though  I 
am  perfuaded.  that  they  are  ilUfounded.  Your 
paft  terrors  have  made  you  fearful ;  but  I  prefage 
better  of  the  time  prefent,  and  you  would  be  lefs 
apprehenfive,  if-you  had  more  reafon  to  be  fo. 
But  I  cannot  approve  of  your  anxiety  witbregarl 
to  the  fate  of  our  poor  friend.  Now  your  affec- 
tions have  taken  a  different  turn,  believe  me,  he 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  yourfelf.  Neverthelefs,  I 
have  forebodings  quite  contrary  to  yours,  and 

more  agreeable  to  reafon.     Lord  B has  heard 

from  him  twice,  and  wrote  to  me  on  the  receipt 
of  the  laft  letter,  to  acquaint  me  that  he  was  in 
the  Souch-Seas,  and  had  already  efcaped  all  the 
dangers  you  apprehend.  You  know  all  this  as 
WcUas  I,  and  yet  you  are  as  uheafy  as  if  you 
were  a  ftranger  to  thefe  particulars.  But  there 
is  a  circumftance  you  arc  ignorant  of,  and  of 
which  I  muft  inform  you  ;  it  is,  that  the  fliip  on 
which  he  is  on  board  was  feen  two  months  ago 
off  the  Canaries,  making  fail  for  Europe.  This 
is  the  account  my  father  received  from  Holland, 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  tranfmit  to  mei  for  it  is 
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his  cuiB:om  to  be -more  pun^ual  in  informing  mc 
concerning  public  affairs,  than  in  acquainting  me 
with  his  own  private  concerns.  My  heart  tells 
me  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  hear  news 
of  our  philofopher,  and  that  your  tears  will  be 
dried  up,  unlefs,  after  having  lamented  him  as 
dead,  you  fhould  weep  to  find  him  alive.  But, 
thank  God,  you  are  no  longer  in  danger  from 
your  former  weaknefs. 

Deh  !  fojfe  or  qui  quel  mifer  pur  unpoco, 
Ch'  egia  dipiangere  e  di  'ui'ver  lajfo ! 

Alas  1  what  fears  fhould  heighten  your  concern. 
So  us''d  in  liHiefs  foiitude  to  mourn  I 

This  is  the  fum  of  my  anfwer.  Your  afFec* 
tionate  friend  propofes  and  fliares  with  you  the 
agreeable  expeftation  of  a  lafting  reunion.  You 
find  that  you  are  neither  the  firft,  nor  the  only  au- 
thor of  thisprojeft;  and  that  the  execution  of  it 
is  more  forward  than  you  imagine.  Have  patience, 
therefore,  my  dear  friend,  for  this  fummer.  It 
n  better  to  delay  our  meeting  for  fome  time,  than 
to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  parting  again. 

Well,  good  madam,  have  not  I  been  as  good  as 
my  word,  and  is  not  my  triumph  complete  ?  Come, 
fall  on  your  knees,  kifs  this  letter  with  refpedJ, 
and  humbly  acknowledge,  that,  once  in  her  life, 
at  leaft,  Eloifa  Wolmar  has  been  outdone  in 
friendlhip. 

Vol;  III.  B 
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LETTER    CXXII. 

.      TO  ^RS.  OBBE. 

jVIy  clear  coufin,  my  benefadrds,  my  friend  ?•  I 
came  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  bring 
a  heart  ftill  full  of  afFe£lion  for  you.     I  have 
croffed  the  line  four  times;  have  traveried  the 
two  bemifpheres  ',  have  feen  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  its  dianpieter  has  been  between  us  :   I 
have   been  quite  round   it,  and   yet  could  not 
efcape  from  you  one  moment.     It   is  in  vain  to 
fly  from  the  objedl  of  our  adoration :  the  image, 
more  fleet  than  the  winds,  purfues  us  from  the 
end   of  the  world ;  and,  wherever  we  tranfport 
ourfelves,  we  bear  with  us  the  idea  by  which  we 
are  animated.  I  have  endured  a  great  deal ;  I  have  • 
feen  others  fufFer  more.     How  many  unhappy 
wretches  have>  I  feen  perifli  1    Alas !  they  rated 
life  at  a  high  price !    And  yet  I  furvived  them 
..  •  t  Perhaps  my  condition  was  lefs  to  be  pitied ; 
the  miferies  of  my  companions  afFe£led  me  more 
than  my  own.    I  am   wretched  here  (faid  I  to 
myfelf ),  but  there  is  a  corneJr  of  the  earth  where 
I  am  happy  and  tranquil ;  and  the  profped  of 
felicity,  befide  the  lake  of  Geneva,  made  me 
amends  for  what  I  fuflfbred  on  the  ocean.    I  have 
the  pleafure,  on  my  return,  to  have  my  hopes  con- 
firmed: Lord  B—  informs  me,  that  you  both 
enjoy  health  and  peace ;  and  that  if  you  in  parti- 
cular have  loft  the  agreeaUe  diftinftionof  a  wife. 
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you  never  thclcfs  retain  the  title  of  a  friend  and 
mother,  which  may  contribute  to  your  happi- 
oefs. 

I  am  ^t  prefent  tod  much  in  hafte  to  fend  you 
a  detail  of  my  voyage  in  this  letter.  I  dare  hope 
that  I  (hall  foon  have  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity ;  mean  time  I  muft  be  content  to  give  you 
a  flight  fketch,  rather  to  excite  than  gratify  your 
curioftty.  I  have  been  near  four  years  in  making 
tbi&  immenfe  tour,  and  returned  in  the  fame  fhip 
in  which  I  fet  fail ;  the  only  one  of  the  whole 
fquadron  which  we  have  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land. 

I  havefeen  South-America,  that  vaft  continent, 
which,  for  want  of  arms,  has  been  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Europeans,  who  have  made  it  a  defert,  - 
in  order  to  fecure  their  dominion*  I  have  feen 
the  coafts  of  Brafil  from  whence  Lifbon  and 
London  draw  their  treafures,  and  where  the  mi- 
ferable  natives  tread  upon  gold  and  diamonds, 
without  daring  to  lay  h^ds  on  them  for  their 
own  ufe.  I  croi&d,  in  mild  weather,  thofe 
ftormy  feas  under  the  A  ntarSic  circle,  and  met 
with  the  moft  horrible  tempefts  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

£  in  mar  dubbiofo  fotto  ignoto  p9lo 
Provai  Vondefallaciye  P  <vento  wfido. 

Have  bravM  the  unknots  fcas,  where,  near  t^e  pole, 
Blow  faitblefs  wlnds;  and  wares  <leceitful  roll. 
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I  have  feeh,  at  a  diftance,  the  abode  of  thofc 
fuppofed  giants,  who  are  no  otherwife  greater 
than  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  than  as  they  are  more 
courageous,  and  who  maintain  their  independence 
more  by  a  life  of  fimplicity  and  frugality,  than  by 
their  extraordinary  ftature.  I  made  a  refidence  of 
three  months  in  a  defert  and  delightful  ifland, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  lively  repre- 
fentation  of  the  primitive  beauty  of  nature, 
and  which  feems  to  be  fixed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world,  to  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  inno- 
cence and  perfecuted  love  j  but  the  greedy  Euro- 
pean indulges  his  brutal  difpofition,  in  prevent- 
ing the  peaceful  Indian  from  refiding  there,  and 
doesjuftice  on  himfelf,  by  not  making  it  his  own 
abode. 

I  have  feen,  in  the  rivers  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  fame  fcenes  as  at  Brafil ;  I  have  feen  the  few 
wretched  inhabitants,   the  Tad   remains  of  two 
powerful  nations,  loaded  with  irons,  ignomy,  and 
mifery,  weeping  in  the  midft  of  their  precious 
metals,  and  reproaching  Heaven  for  having  la- 
viflied  fuch  treafures  upon  them,  I  have  feen  the 
dreadful  conflagration  of  a  whole  city,  which  pe- 
riflied  in  the  flames,  without  having  made  any  re- 
fiftancc  or  defence.     Such  is  the  right  of  war 
among  the  intelligent,  humane,  and  refined  Eu- 
ropeans !    They  are  not  fatisfied  with  doing  the 
enemy  all  the  mifchief  *  from  whence  they  can 
reap  any  advantage,  but  they  reckon  as  clear 
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gain  all  the  deftruftion  they  can  make  among  his 
pofieifions.  I  have  coafted  along  almoft  the 
whole  weftern  part  of  America,  not  without  be- 
ing ftruck  with  admiration,  on  beholding  fifteen 
hundred  leagues  of  coaft,  and  the  greateft  fea  in 
the  world,  under  the  dominion  of  a  fmgle  poten- 
tate, who  may  be  faid  to  keep  the  keys  of  one  he- 
mifphere. 

After  having  croffed  this  vaft  fea  I  beheld  a 
new  fcenc  on  the  other  continent.  I  have  feen  the 
moft  numerous  and  moft  illuftrious  nation  in  the 
world  in  fubjetSHon  to  a  handful  of  banditti  ^  I 
have  bad  near  intercourfe  with  this  famous  peo- 
ple, and  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  are  (laves. — 
As  often  conquered  as  attacked,  they  have  always 
been  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  and  poffibly  will 
be  fo  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  are  well 
fuited  to  their  fervile  ftate,  (ince  they  have  not 
the  courage  even  to  complain.  They  are  learn- 
ed, lazy,«  hypocritical,  and  deceitful :  they  talk  a 
great  deal,  without  faying  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
ppfe ;  they  are  full  of  fpirit  without  any  genius; 
they  abound  in  figns,  but  are  barren  in  ideas  -, 
they  are  polite,  full  of  compliments,  dexterous, 
crafty,  and  knaviih;  they  comprife  all  the  duties 
of  life  in  trifles;  all  morality  in  grimace,  and 
have  no  other  idea  of  humanity,  than  wfiat  con* 
fifts  in  bows  and  falutations.-  I  landed  upon  a  fe- 
cond  defart  iiland,  more  unknown,  more  delight- 
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ful  ftill  than  the  iirft,  and  where  tbemofl  cruel 
accident  had  like  to  have  confined  us  for  ever.  I 
was  the  only  one,  perhaps,  whom  fo  agreeable  an 
exile  did  not  terrify  :  am  I  not  doomed  to  be  an 
exile  every  where  ?  In  this  place  of  terror  and 
delight  I  faw  the  attempts  of  human  induftry  to 
difengage  a  civilized  being  from  a  folitude  where 
he  wants  nothing,  and  plunge  him  into  an  abyis  of 
new  neccffities. 

On  the  vaft  ocean,  where  one  would  imagine 
men  would  he  glad  to  meet  with  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  I  have  feen  two  great  ibips  fail  up  to  each 
other,  join,  attack,  and  fight  together  with  fury,  . 
as  if  that  immenfe  fpace  was  too  little  for  either  of 
them.  I  have  feen  them  difcharge  flames  and  bullets 
againft  each  other.  In  a  fight  which  was  not  of 
long  duration,  I  have  feen  the  pi£ture  of  bell.  I 
have  heard  the  triumphant  fhouts  of  the  conque- 
ror drown  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  I  blufhed  to  receive  my 
fliare  of  an  immenfe  plunder ;  but  received  it  in  - 
the  nature  of  a  trufl,  and  as  it  was  taken  from  the 
wretched,  to  the  wretched  it  fhall  be  reflored. 

I  have  feen  Europe  tranfported  to  the  extre- 
mities of  Africa,  by  the  labours  of  that  avaricious, 
patient,  and  induftrious  people,  who  by  time  and 
perfeverance  have  furmounted  difficulties  which 
all  the  heroifm  of  other  nations  could  never  over- 
come. I  have  feen  tfaofe  immenfe  and  miferable 
countries,  which  feem  deftined  to  no  other  pur- 
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poi^  tbaa  to  cover  the  earth  with  herds  of  Slaves. 
At  their  vile  appearance,  I  turned  away  my  eyesy 
out  of  difilain,  horror,  and  pity ;  and  on  behold* 
ing  one  fourth  part  of  my  fellow  creatures  tran& 
formed  Lbco  beaUls,  for  the  fervice  of  the  left, 
I  coukl  not  forbear  lamenting  that  I  was  a 


Laftlf ,  I  beheld,  in  my  follow  travellers,  a 
bold  and  intrepid  people,  whofo  freedom  and  ex* 
ample  retrieved,  in  my  opinion,  the  honour  of  the 
^lecies ;  a  people  who  d^ifed  pain  and  deaths 
and  who  dreaded  nochiiig  but  hunger  and  di£- 
quiet.  In  their  commander,  I  beheld  a  captain, 
a  foldier,  a  pilot,  a  prudent  and  great  man,  and  19 
Ay  flill  more  perluips,  a  friend  worthy  of  LfOrd 
JB-.^^.  But,  throughout  the  whole  world,  I 
have  never  met  with  any  refemblance  of  Clara 
Oibe,  c^  Eloila  Etange,  or  found  one  who  could 
Tcoompenfe  a  heart  truly  fenfiUe  of  their  worth 
f»r  the  k>&  of  their  fociety  • 

How  ihall  I  fpeak  of  my  cure  ?  It  is  from  you 
diat  I  mmft  learn  how  far  it  is  perfeA.  Do  I  re- 
turn more  free  and  more  difcreet  than  I  de- 
parted I  I  dare  believe  that  I  do,  and  yet  1  cannot 
affirm  it.  The  lame  image  has  conftant  poflef* 
iion  of  my  heaurt ;  you  know  bow  impoffibleit  is 
for  me  ever  to  efface  it  i  but  her  dominion  over 
me  is  more  worthy  of  her,  and,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myfelf,  ibe  holds  the  fame  esipire  in.  my 
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heart  as  in  your  own.  Yes,  my  dear  coufin,  her 
virtue  has  fubdued  me ;  I  am  now,  with  regard 
to  her,  nothing  more  than  a  moft  fincere  and 
tcnkr  friend;  my  adoration  of  her  is  of  the 
feme  nature  with  yours;  or  rather,  my  affec- 
tions do  not  feem  to  be  weakened,  but  reftificd  j 
and,  however  nicely  I  examine,  I  find  them  to 
be  as  pure  as  the  objefl:  which  infpires  them. 
What  can  I  fay  more,  till  I  am  put  to  the  proof, 
by  which  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  right  judgment . 
of  myfelf?  I  am  honeft  and  fincere;  I  will  be 
what  I  ought  to  be ;  but  how  fliall  I  anfwcr  for 
my  affeftions,  when  I  have  fo  much  reafoh  to 
miftruft  them  ?  Have  I  power  over  the  paft  i 
How  can  I  avoid  recolleding  a  ihoufand  paffions 
which  have  formerly  diftraf^ed  me  ?  How  (hall 
my  imagination  diftinguifh  what  is,  from  what 
has  been  ?  And  how  fhall  I  confider  her  as  a 
friend,  whom  I  never  yet  faw  but  as  a  miftrefs? 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  fecret  motive  of 
my  eagernefs,  it  is  honeft  and  rational,  and  me* 
rits  your  approbation.  I  will  anfwer  beforehand, 
at  leaft  for  my  intentions.  Permit  me  to  fee 
you,  and  examine  me  yourfelf,  or  allow  me  to  fee 
Eloifa,  and  I  (hall  then  know  my  own  heart. 

I  am  to  attend  Lord  B-* —  into  Italy.  Shall 
I  pafs  clofe  by  your  .houfe,  and  not  fee  you? 
Do  you  think  this  poilible  ?  Alas !  if  you  are  (6 
cruel  to  require  it,  you  ought  not  to  be  obeyed ! 
But,  why  (hould  you  defirc  it?    Are  you  not 
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the  fame  Clara,  as  kind  and  compaffionate  as 
you  are  virtuous  and  difcreet,  who  condefcended 
from  her  infancy  to  love  me,  and  who  ought  to 
love  me  ftill  more,  now  that  I  am  indebted  to 
her  for  every  thing*  ?  No,  my  dear  and  lovely 
friend,  fuch  a  cruel  denial  will  not  become  you ; 
nor  will  it  be  juft  to  me :  it  fhall  not  put  the 
finifliing  ftroke  to  my  mifery.  Once  more,  once 
more  in  my  life,  I  will  lay  my  heart  at  your 
feet.  I  will  fee  you,  you  fhall  confent  to  an  in- 
terview. I  will  fee  Eloifa  likewife,  and  (he  too 
{ball  give  her  confent.  You  are  both  of  you  too 
fenfible  of  my  regard  for  her.  Can  yoa  believe 
me  capable  of  making  this  requeft,  if  I  found 
myfelf  unworthy  to  appear  in  her  prefence  ?  She 
has  long  fince  bewailed  the  efFefts  of  her  charms, 
ah !  let  her  for  once  behold  the  fruits  of  her 
virtue ! 

P.  S. — Lord  B ^*s  affairs  detain  him  here 

for  fome  time:  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fee  you, 
why  ihould  not  I  get  the  ftart  of  him,  to  be  with 
you  the  fooner  ? 
% 

♦  What  great  obligations  has  he  to  her,  who  occafion* 
ed  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  ? — Yes,  miftaken  querift ! 
he  is  indebted  to  her  for  the  honour,  the  virtue,  and  peace 
of  his  beloved  Eloifa :  he  owes  her  every  thix^. 
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-   LETTER    CXXIIL 

FROM  Mb.  wolmar. 

Though  we  are  not  yet  acquainted,  I  am  com* 
manded  to  write  to  you.  The  moft  difcreet  and 
moft  beloved  wife  has  lately  difclofed  her  heart 
to  her  h9ppy  hufband.  He  thinks  you  worthy 
to  have  been  the  obje£l  of  her  afFeAions,  and  he 
makes  you  an  offer  of  his  houfe.  Peace  and  in- 
nocence reign  in  this  mandon;  you  will  meet 
with  frtend(hip,  hoipitality,  efteem,  and  con- 
fidence. Examine  your  heart,  and  if  you  find 
nothing  there  to  deter  you,  come  without  any 
apprehenfions.  You  will  not  depart  from  him, 
without  leaving  behind  you  at  leaft  one  friend, 
byname 

WOLMAR. 

P.  S.-^Com^y  my  friend,  we  expe£l  you  with 
eagerneis.    I  hope  I  need  not  fear  a  denial: 

Eloisa. 


LETTER   CXXIV. 

PROM    MRS.    ORBE; 

In  which  thi  pnading  Lettir  was  enchfed. 
Wblcomb,  welcome,  a  thouiand  times,  dear 
St.  Preux  I  for  I  intend  that  you  ihall  retain  that 
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name^  at  kaft  among  us.  I  fiippde  it  will  be 
fu£kient  to  tell  yon,  that  jrou  will  not  be  ex* 
eluded,  unle&  you  mean  to  exclude  yoorfelf. 
When  you  find,  by  the  endofed  letter,  that  I 
have  done  more  than  you  required  of  me,  you 
will  learn  to  put  more  confidence  in  your  friends, 
and  not  to  reproach  them  on  account  of  thofe  in- 
quietudes which  they  participate  when  tbey  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  you  uneafy.  Mr. 
Wolmar  has  a  defire  to  fee  you  i  he  makes  you  an 
offer  of  his  houfe,  his  friendfhip,  and  his  advice ; 
this  is  more  th^  requifite  to  quiet  my  appre^ 
faenfions  with  regard  to  your  journey,  and  I  ihould 
injure  myfelf,  if  I  miftrufted  you  one  moment. 
Mr.  Wolmar  goes  farther,  he  pretends  to  accom- 
plifh  your  cure,  and  he  fays  that  neither  Eloifa, 
you,  nor  I,  can  be  perfe£l:ly  happy  till  it  is  com- 
plete. Though  I  have  great  co&fidence  in  his 
wifiiom,  and  more  in  your  virtue,  yet  I  cannot 
anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking.  This 
I  know,  that,  confidering  the  difpofition  of  his 
wife,  the  pains  he  propofes  to  take  is  out  of  pure 
generofity  to  you. 

Come  then,  my  worthy  friend,  in  all  the  (ecu-  • 
rity  of  an  honeft  heart,  an^  fatisfjr  the  eagernefi 
with  which  we  all  long  to  embrace  you,  and  to 
fee  you  eafy  and  contented ;  come  to  your  native 
land,  and  in  the  midft  of  .your  friends  reft  yourfelf 
after  all  your  travels,  and  forget  all  the  hardihtps 
B6 
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you  have  undergone.  The  laft  time  you  fave 
me  I  was. a  grave  matron,  and  my  friend  was  on 
tlie  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  now,  as  (he  is  well, 
and  I  am  once  more  fingle,  you  will  find  me  as 
gay  and  almoft  as  handfome  as  ever.  One  thitig, 
however,  is  very  certain,  that  I  am  not  altered 
with  refpeA  to  you,  and  you  may  travel  many 
times  round  the  world,  and  not  find  one  who  has 
fo  fincere  a  regard  for  you  as  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXV. 


TO    LORD    B- 


JusT  rifen  from  my  bed:  'tis  yet  the  dead  of 
night.  I  cannot  reft  a  moment.  My  heart  is 
fo  tranfported,  that  I  can  fcarce  confine  it  within 
me.  You,  my  lord,  who  have  fo  often  refcued 
me  from  defpair,  (hall  be  the  worthy  confidant 
of  the  firft  pleafure  I  have  tafted  for  many  a 
year. 

I  have  feen  her,  my  lord !  my  eyes  have  be- 
held her !  I  have  heard  her  voice.  I  have  preC- 
.  fed  her  hand  with  my  lips.  She  recolleded  me; 
Ihe  received  me  with  joy ;  fhe  called  me  her 
friend,  her  dear  friend;  (he  admitted  me  into  her 
houfe :  I  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  lodge  under  the  £une  roof  with  her,  and  while 
I  am  writing  to  you,  we  are  fcarce  thirty  paces 
afunder;  ^ 
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My  ideas  are  too  rapid  to  be  expreflcd  j  they 

crowd  upon  me  all  at  once,  and  naturally  impede 

each  other.     I  muft  paufe  a  while  to  digeft  my 

narrative  into  fome  kind  of  method. 

After  fo  long  an  abfencc,  I  had  fcarcc  given 
way  to  the  firft  Jtranfports  of  ray  heart,  while  I 
embraced  you  as  a  friend,  my  deliverer,  and  my 
father,  before  you  thought  of  taking  a  journey  to 
Italy.  You  made  me  vifii  for  it,  in  hopes  of  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  being  ufelefs  to  you.  As 
you  could  not  immediately  difp^tch  the  affairs 
which  detained  you  in  London,  youpropofed  my 
going  firft,  that  I  might  have  more  time  to  wait 
for  you  here.  I  begged  leave  to  come  hither ; 
I  obtained  it,  fet  out,  and  though  £loifa  made  the 
firft  advances  towards  an  interview,  yet  the  pleaf- 
ing  refle£lion  that  I  was  going  to  meet  her  was 
checked  by  the  regret  of  leaving  you.  My  Jord, 
we  are  now  even ;  this  fingle  fentiment  has  can* 
celled  my  obligations  to  you. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  thoughts  were  all 
the  way  taken  up  with  the  objed  of  my  journey  ; 
but  I  muft.obferve  one  thing,  that  I  began  to 
confider  that  fame  objed):,  which  had  never  quit- 
ted my  imagination,  quite  in  another  point  of 
view.  Till  then  I  ufed  to  recall  Eloiia  to  my 
mind,  fparkling,  as  formerly,  with  all  the  charms 
of  youth.  I  had  always  beheld  her  lovely  eyes 
enlivened  by  that  paffion  with  which  ibe  infpired 
me.    £very  feature  which  I  admired,  feemed,  in 
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my  opmion,  to  be  a  furety  of  my  happinds.  My 
afFedion  was  fo'  interwoiren  with  the  idea  of  her 
perfon,  that  I  could  not  feparate  them.  Now  I 
was  going  to  fee  Eloifa  married,  Eloifa  a  mother, 
Eloifa  indiiFerent !  I  was  difturbed  when  I  re- 
fleded  how  much  an  interval  of  eight  years 
might  have  impaired  her  beauty.  She  had  had 
the  fmall-pox,  fhe  was  akered,  how  great  Might 
that  alteration  be !  My  imagination  obflrmately 
refufed  to  allow  any  blemifli  in  that  lovely  face* 
I  refleded  likewife  on  the  expe£bed  interview  be- 
tween us,  and  whu  kind  of  reception  1  might 
expe£f •  The  firft  meeting  prefented  itfeif  to  my 
mind  under  a  thoufand  diflFerent  appearances,  and 
this  momentary  idea  crofied  my  imagination  a 
thoufand  titties  a  day. 

When  I  perceived  die  top  of  the  hiUs^  my 
heart  beat  violently,  and  told  me.  There  ftie  is  I  , 
I  was  affe£ted  in  the  iame  manner  at  fea,  on 
viewing  the  coafts  of  Europe.  I  felt  the  fame 
emotions  at  Meillerie,  when  I  discovered  the 
houfe  of  the  Baron  d'Etange.  The  world,  in  my 
imagination,  is  divided  only  into  two  r^ions, 
that  where  (he  is,  and  that  where  (he  is  not. 
The  former  dilates  as  I  remove  from  her,  and 
contracts  when  I  approach  her,  as  a  fpot  where 
I  am  deftined  never  to  arrive.  It  is  at  prefent 
confined  to  the  walls  of  her  <;hamber.  Alas  I 
that  place  alone  is  inhabited }  all  the  reft  of  the 
univerfe  is  an  empty  fpace. 


The  nearer  I  drew  to  Switzerland,  die  more 
I  was  agitated*    That  inftant  in  which  I  difco* 
vered  the  lake  of  Geneva  from  the  heights  of 
Jura,   was  a  moment  of  rapture  and  epftaiy. 
The  fight  of  my  country,  that  beloved  country, 
wh^re  a  dek^e  of  pleafures  had  overflowed  my 
heart ;  the  pure  and  wholefome  air  of  the  Alps  ; 
the  gentle  breeze  of  the  coui^try,  more  fweet 
.  than<  the  perfumes  of  the  Eaft ;  that  rich  and  fer* 
tile  fpot,  that  unrivalled  landfcape,  the  moft  beau«> 
tiful  that  ever  ftruck  the  eye  of  man,  that  de« 
lightful  abode,  to  which  I  found  nothing  compa- 
rable ia  the  vaft  tour  of  the  globe ;  the  afped  of 
a  free  and  happy  people ;  the  mildnefs  of  the  fea- 
ion,  theierenity  of  the  climate :  a  thoufmi  pleai^ 
ing  recollections,  which  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
pleafures  I  had  enjoyed  :  alLthefe  circumftances 
.  together  threw  me  into  a  kind  of  tranfport  which 
I  cannot  defer ibe,  auid  feemed  tocolle£l  the  en«- 
joyment  of  my  whole  life  into  one  happy  mo- 
.ment.    Having  crofied  the  lake,  I  felt  a  new  im- 
predion,  of  which  I  had  no  idea.     It  was  a  cer- 
tain emotion  of  fear,  which  decked  my  heart, 
and  difturbed  me  in  fpite  of  all  my  endeavours. 
This  dread,  of  which  I  could  not  difoover  the 
caufe,.increafed  as  I  drew  nearer  to  the  town^  it 
4ibated  my  eagernefs  to  get  thither,  and  rofe  to 
iucfa  a  height,  that  my  expedition  gave  me  as 
much  uneafinefe  as  my  deby  had  oeoafioned  me 
before.    When  I  came  to  Vevai^  I  kit  a  fenfa- 
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tion  which,  was  very  far  from  being  agreeable* 
r  was  feized  with  a  violent  palpitation,  which 
flopped  my  breath,  fo  that  I  fpoke  with  a  trern* 
bling  and  broken  accent.  I  could  fcarce  make 
myfelf  under  flood  when  I  inquired  for  M,  Wol- 
mar ;  for  I  durft  not  mention  his  wife.  They 
told  me  he  lived  at  Clarens.  This  information 
cafed  my  breaft  from  a  preffure  equal  to  five  hun- . 
dred  weight,  and  confidering  the  two  leagues  I 
had  to  travel  farther  as  a  kind  of  refpite,  I  was 
rejoiced  at  a  circumflance  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  made  me  uneafy ;  but  I  learnt 
with  concern  that  Mrs.  Orbe  was  at  Laufanne. 
I  went  into  an  inn  to  recruit  my  ftrength,  but 
could  not  fwallow  a  morfel :  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  drink,  I  was  almoft  fufFocated,  and 
could  rK>t  empty  a  glafs  but  at  feveral  fips .  When 
I  faw  the  horfes  put  to,  my  apprehenfions  were 
doubled,  I  believe  I  fliould  have  given  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  have  had  one  of  the  wheels 
broken  by  the  way.  I  no  longer  faw  Eloifa:  my 
diflurbed  imagination  prefented  nothing  but  con* 
fufed  obje£b  before  me ;  my  foul  was  in  a  general 
tumult.  I  had  experienced  grief  and  defpair,  and 
Ihould  have  preferred  them  to  that  horrible  flate. 
In  a  few  words,  I  can  afTure  you,  that  I  never  in 
my  life  underwent  fuch  cruel  agitation  as  I  fuf- 
fered  in  this  little  way,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that 
I  could  not  have  fupported  it  a  whole  day. 
When  I  arrived,  I  ordered  the  chaife  ^o  ftop 


at  the  gat^and  finding  that  i'-w^9$  not  in  a  ccn* 
dition  to  pralk,  I  fent  the  poftillion  to  acquaint 
M.  Wojpiar  that  a  ftranger  wanted  to  fpeak 
with  him»  He  was  taking  a  walk  with  his  wife* 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  meflage,  and 
came  round  another  way,  while  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  o(i  the  avenue,  and  waited  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  in  expe<^tion  of  feeing  fomebody  come 
from  thence* 

Eloifa  had  no  iboner  perceived  me  than  (he  re* 
colle£led  me.  In  an  ihftant,  ihe  faw  me,  (he 
ihrieked,  fhe  ran,  ihe  leaped  into  my  arms.  At 
the  found  of  her  voice  I  ftarted,  I  revived,  I  faw  her^ 
I  felt  her. '  O  my  lord!  O  my  friend !  1  cannot  fpeak. 
.  .  .  Her  look,  her  ihriek,  her  manner  infpired 
me  with  confidence,  courage,  and  ftrength  in  an 
inftant.  In  her  arms  I  felt  warmth,  and  breath- 
ed new  life.  A  facred  tranfport  kept  us  for  fome 
time  clofely  embraced  in  deep  filence ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  we  recovered  from  this  agreeable  de- 
lirium that  our  voices  broke  forth  in  confufed 
murmurs,  and  our  eyes  intermingled  tears.  M. 
Wolmar  was  prefcnt ;  I  knew  he  was,  I  law  him, 
but  what  was  I  capable  of  feeing  f  No,  though 
the  whole  univerfe  had  been  united  againft  me  ; 
though  a  thoufand  torments  had  furrounded  me, 
I  would  not  have  detached  my  heart  from  the 
leaft  of  thofe  carefles,  thofe  tender  offerings  of  a 
pure  and  facred  friendihip,  which  we'  will  bear 
with  us  to  Heaven* 
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When  the  violent  impetuofit^  of  our  firft  mcef- 
ing  began  to  al>ate,  Mrs.  Wolmar  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  turning  towards  her  hu{band  (be 
iaid  to  him,  with  a  certain  air  of  candour  and  in- 
Aooence  which  inflantlyafibded  me,  ^^  Though 
ke  is  my  old  acquauntance,  I  do  not  prefent  him 
to  you,  but  I  receive  him  from  you,  and  he  will 
hereafter  enjoy  my  friendfliip  no  longer  than  1m 
is  honoured  with  yours." — <<  If  new  friends  ((aid 
M.  Wolmar,  embracing  me)  exprcTs  lefs  natural 
ardour  than  thofe  of  long  ftanding,  yet  they  will 
grow  old  in  their  turn,  and  will  not  yield  to  any 
in  affe£tion."  I  received  his  embraces ;  but  my 
heart  had  quite  exhautted  itfelf,  and  I  was  entirely 
paffive.  « 

After  this  fliort  fcene  was  over,  I  obferved,  by 
a  fide-glance,  that  they  had  put  up  my  chaife, 
and  taken  off  my  trunk.  Eloifa  held  by  my 
arm,  and  I  went  with  them  towards  the  houfe, 
almoft  overwhelmed  with  pleafure,  to  find 
they  were  determined  I  (hould  remain  their 
gueft. 

It  was  then,  that  upon  a  more  calm  contem- 
plation of  that  lovely  face,  which  I  imagined 
might  have  grown  homely,  I  faw  with  an  agreea- 
ble, yet  fad  furprife,  that  ihe  was  really  more 
beautiful  and  fparkling  than  ever.  Her  charm- 
ing features  are  now  more  regular ;  (he  is  grown 
rather  fatter,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  re- 
splendent  fairnefs    of   her  complexion.     The 
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ffnaII*pox  has  left  Corns  flight  tniuks  9n  her 
cheeks  fcarce  perceptible.  Inftead  of  that  ikioiv 
ttfying  bathfulnefs  which  formerly  uled  ta  snake 
her  caft  her  eyes  downwards,  you  may  perceive 
in  btt  cbafle  lookfi  the  keytnty  of  virtue  allied 
with  gentlenefe  and  fenfihility ;  her  counteaaace« 
though  not  lefs  modeft,  is  le&  timtd  i  an  air  of 
greater  freedom,  and  more  liberal  graoe,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  that  conftratned  carriage  which  was  com* 
pounded  of  ihame  and  tendemeis ;  and  if  a  lenie 
of  her  failing  rendered  her  then  more  bewitch- 
ing, a  confcioufnefs  of  her  purity  now  readers  her 
more  celeftiaL 

We  had  icarce  entered  the  parlour,  when  flie 
difappeared,  and  returned  in  a  minute.  She.  did 
not  come  alone.  Who  do  }rou  think  Oie  brought 
with  her?  Her  children!  Thofis  two  lovely 
little  ones,  more  beauteous  than  the  day;  ta 
wbofe  infant  faces  you  might  trace  all  the  charms 
and  features  of  their  mother.  How  was  I  agi* 
tated  at  tbis  fight  ?  It  is  neither  to  be  defcribed 
nor  conceived..  A  thousand  different  emotions 
ieized  me  at  once.  A  thouland  cruel  and  de* 
lightful  refic&ions  divided  my  heart.  What  a 
lovely  fight !  What  bitter  regrets !  I  found  my-  * 
felf  dtflra&ed  with  grief,  and  tranfported  with 
joy.  I  faw,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  esqireffion, 
the  dear  objed  of  my  affedions  multiplied  before 
me.  Alas !  I  perceived  at  the  fame  time  too  con- 
vincing a  proof  that  I  had  no  longer  any  intereft 
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in  her,  and  my  lofles  feemed  to  be  multiplied  witEr 
her  increafe* 

She  led  them  towards  me,  "  Behold  (faid  fhe, 
with  an  alFeding  tone,  that  pierced  my  foul)  be- 
hold the  children  of  your  friend  5  they  will  here- 
after be  your  friends.  Henceforward  I  hope  yoir 
will  be  theirs."  And  immediately  the  two  little 
creatures  ran  eagerly  to  me,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  fo  overwhelmed  me  with  their  inno- 
cent carefies,  that  every  motion  of  my  foul  cen- 
tered in  tendernefs.  I  took  them  both  in  my 
arms,  and  prefling  them  againft  my  throbbing 
breaft,  "  Dear  and  lovely  little  creatures  (faid  I, 
with  a  figh)  you  have  an  arduous  ta(k  to  perform. 
May  you  referable  the  authors  of  your  being ; 
may  you  imitate  their  virtues ;  and  by  your  own, 
hereafter  adminifter  comfort  to  their  unfortunate 
friends."  Mrs.  Wolmar  in  rapture  threw  herfelf 
round  my  neck  a  fecond  time,  and  feemed  diC- 
pofeltto  repay  me,  by  ^^r  embraces,  thofe  carefles 
which  /  had  beftowed  on  her  two  fons.  But 
how  different  was  this  from  our  firft  embrace  !  I 
perceived  the  difference  with  ailoniihment.  It 
was  the  mother  of  a  family  whom  I  now  em* 
braced.  I  faw  her  furrounded  by  her  bufband 
and  children :  and  the  fcene  ftruck  me  with  awe. 
I  difcovered  an  air  of  dignity  in  her  countenance^ 
which  had  not  aiFeded  me  till  now :  I  found  my- 
felf  obliged  to  pay  her  a  different  kind  of  refped; 
her  fomiliarity  was  almoft  uneafy  to  me ,  lovely 
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as  One  appeared  to  me,  I  could  havejcifled  the 
hem  of  her  garment  with  a  better  grace  than  I 
faluted  her  cheek.  In  a  word,  from  that  mo- 
ment I  perceived  that  either  (he  or  I  were  no 
longer  the  fame,  and  I  began  in  earneA  to  have  a 
good  opinion  of  myfelf. 

M.  Wolmar  ,at  length  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  apartment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  me.  ^^  This  ((aid  he,  as  he  en- 
tered) is  your  apartment ;  it  is  not  defined  to 
the  ufe  of  a  ftranger  i  it  fhall  never  belong  to 
another,  and  hereafter,  if  you  do  not  occupy  it, 
it  (hall  remain  empty/'  You  may  judge  whether 
iiich  a  (Compliment  was  not  agreeable  to  me ;  but 
as  1  had  not  yet  deferved  it,  I  could  not  hear  it 
without  confufion.  M.  Wolmar,  however, 
ipared  me  the  trouble  of  an  anfwer/  He  invited 
me  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  His  behaviour 
there  was  fuch  as  made  me  leis  referved,  ar^  af- 
iuming  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  my  former  indifcretions,  but  who  entirely 
confided  in  my  integrity,  he  converfed  with  me 
as  a  £ither  would  fpeak  to  his  child  j  and  by  con- 
ciliating my  efteem,  made  it  impoilible  for  me 
ever  to  deceive  him.  No,  my  lord,  he  is  not 
miftaken  in  me ;  I  fhall  never  forget  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  juftify  his  and  your  gpdd  opi- 
nion. But  why  (hould  my  heart  rey&  his  fa- 
vours ?  Why  (hould  the  man  wiiom  I,am.  bound 
to  love  be  the  hufband  of  Eloifa  ? 
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That  day  feetned  deftincd  to  put  me  to  every 
kind  of'  proof  which  I  could  poffibly  undergo. 
After  we  had  joined  Mrs,  Wolmar,  her  hufband 
was  called  aw^y  to  give  fome  neceSary  orders, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  her: 

I  then  found  myfelf  involved  in  frefli  perplexi- 
ty, more  painful  and  more  uncxpefted  than  any 
which  I  had  yet  experienced.  What  fhould  I  fay 
to  her?  How  could  I  addrefs  her  ?  Should  I  pre- 
fiime  to  remind  her  6f  our  former  connexions, 
and  of  thofe  times  which  were  fo  recent  in  my 
memory?  Should  I  fuffcr  her  to  conclude  that  I 
had  forgot  them,  or  that  I  no  longer  regarded 
them  ?  Think  what  a  punifhment  it  rouft  be  to 
treat  the  objed  neareft  your  heart  as  a  ftranger  i 
What  infSimy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abufe  hofpi- 
tality  fo  far  as  to  entertain  her  with  difcourfe  to 
which  (he  could  not  now  liften  with  decency  ? 
Under  thefe  various  perplexities  I  could  not  keep 
my  countenance  5  my  colour  went  and  came ;  1 
durft  not  fpeak,  nor  lift  up  mine  eyes,  nor  make 
the  leaft  motion ;  and  I  believe  that  I  fhould  have 
remained  in  this  uneafy  fituation  till  her  huf- 
band's  return,  if  (he  had  not  relieved  me.  For 
her  part)  this  tete-a-tite  did  not  feem  to  embarrafs 
her  in  the  leaft.  She  preferved  the  fame  manner 
and  deportment  as  before,  and  continued  to  talk 
to  me  with  the  fame  freedom ;  (he  only,  as  I  ima- 
gined)  endeavoured  to  a(Fe£^  more  eafe  and  gaiety, 
tempered  with  a  look,  not  timid  or  tender,  but 
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feft  and  affectionate,  as  if  (he  meant  to  encoarage 
me  to  recover  my  fpirits,  and  lay  afiide  a  referve 
which  Ibe  could  not  but  perceive. 

She  talked  to  me  of  my  long  voyages ;  (he  in- 
quired into  particulars  s  into  thofe  efpecially 
which  related  to  the  dangers  I  had  efcaped,  and 
the  hardships  I  had  endured :  for  {he  was  fenfible, 
(he  fatd,  that  fhe  ^as  bound  in  friendfliip  to  make 
me  fome  reparation.  '<  Ah,  Eloifa !  (faid  I,  in  a 
plaintive  accent)  I  have  enjoyed  your  company 
but  for  a  moment ;  would  you  fend  me  hack 
to  the  Indies  already  ?" — ^^  No  ((be  anfwcred 
with  a  fmile)  but  I  would  go  thither  in  my 
turn." 

I  told  her  that  I. had  given  you  a  detail  of  my 
voyage>  of  .which  I  had  brought  Iter  a  copy  f<^ 
her  perufaU  She  then  inquired  after  *you  with 
great  eagernefs.  I  gave  her  an  account  of  ycm 
which  I  could  not  do  without  recounting  the 
trou\>les  I  had  undergone,  and  the  uneafmefs  I 
had  occafioned  you.  She  was  affedled ;  flie  began 
to  enter  into  her  own  juftification  in  a  more  feri- 
ous  tone,  and  to  convince  me  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  z&  as  fhe  had  done.  M.  Wolmar  joined 
us  in  the  middle  of  her  difcourfe,  and  what  con- 
founded me  was,  that  ihe  proceeded  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  not  been  there.  He  could  not 
forbear  fmiling,  on  difcovering  my  aftoniibment. 
After  (he  concluded,  "  You  fte  (iaid  he)  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  fmcerity  which  reigns  in  thishoufe. 
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If  you  meaa  to  be  virtuous,  learn  to  copy  it :  it  is 
the  only  lequeft  I  have  to  make,  and  the  only  lef- 
fon  I  v<rould  teach  you.  The  firft  ftep  towards 
vice  is  to  make  a  myftery  of  aftions  innocent  in 
themfelves,  and  whoever  is  fond  of  difguife,  will 
fooner  or -later  have  reafon  to  conceal  himfelf. — 
One  moral  precept  may  fupply  the  place  of  all  the 
reft,  which  is  this :  neither  to  fay  or  do  any  thing 
which  you  would  not  have  all  the  world  fee  and 
hear.— For  my  part,  I  have  always  efteemed  that 
Roman  above  all  other  men,  who  wilhed  that  his 
houfe  was  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  world 
might  fee  all  his  tranfa<5tions. 

**  I  have  two  propofals  (he  continued)  to  make 
to  you.  Choofe  freely  that  which  you  like  beft, 
but  accept  either  the  one  or  the  other."  Then 
taking  his  wife's  hand  and  mine,  and  clofing  them 
together,  he  faid,  "  Our  friendfhip  commences 
from  this  moment ;  this  forms  the  dear  connexion, 
and  may  it  be  indiiToIuble.  Embrace  her  as  your 
fifter  and  your  friend ;  treat  her  as  fuch  conftant- 
ly  ;  the  more  familiar  you  are  with  her,  the  bet- 
ter I  fliall  efteem  you :  but  either  behave,  when 
'  alone,  as  if  I  was  prefent.;  .or  in  my  prefence  as 
if  I  was  abfent.  This  is  all  I  defice.  If  you  pre- 
fer the  latter,  you  may  choofe  it  without  any  in- 
convenience ;  for  as  I  rdf^rve  to  myfelf  the  right 
of  intimating  to  ypu  any  thing  which  difpleafes 
me,  fo  long  as  I  3m  filent  in  that  relped  you  may 
be  certain  that  I  am  not  offended." 
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I  fltouU  ha^e  been  greatly  embarnfled  bj  this 
difcourfe  two  hours  before,  but  M.  Wolmar  be- 
gan to  gain  iiich  an  afcendancy  over  me,  that  hts 
authority  sdready  grew  fooiewhat  fiuntliar  to  me. 
—We  all  three  entered  once  more  into  indifferent 
converfation,  and  every  time  I  fpoke  to  Eloifa,  I 
did  not  fail  to  addrefs  her  by  the  ftyle  of  Moddnu 
"  Tell  me  fmcerely  (faid  her  huftand,  at  laft,  in- 
terrupting me)  in  your  tite-i-iiu  party  juft  now, 

did  you  call  her  Madam  ?" ^^  No  (anfwered 

I,  (bme  what  disconcerted)" — <<  Such  politenefs  (he 
replied)  is  liothing  but  the  malkof  vice;  where 
virtue  maintains  its  empire,  it  is  unneceflary; 
and  I  difcard  it.  Call  my  wife  Eloija  in  my  pre* 
fence,  or  ^^^i^  when. you  are  alone;  it  is  in- 
different to  me."  I  began  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  man  I  had  to  deal  with,  and  I  refolved  always 
to  keep  my  mind  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  bear  his  ex-> 
amination. 

My  body  drooping  with  fatigue,  flood  in  need  of 
refrefhment,  and  my  fpirits  required  reft;  I  found  , 
both  one  and  the  other  at  table.  After  fo  many 
years  abfence  and  vexation,  after  fuch  tedious 
voyages^,  I  faid  to  myfelf,  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  I 
am  in  company  with  Eloifa,  I  fee  her,  I  talk  with 
her;  I  fit  at  a  table  with  her ;  (he  views  me  with^^ 
out  inquietude,  and  entertains  me  without  appre- 
henfions.  Nothing  interrupts  our  mutual  &tisfac- 
lion.  'Gentle  and  precious  innocence,  I  never  be- 
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fore  rcUflicai  thy  charms,  and  to-day,  for  thefirft 
tiipc,  my  exiftwce  ceafes  to  be  painfuV 

At  night,  when  I  retired  to  reft,  I  paiTed  by 
their  chamber  I  I  faw  them  go  in  together;  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  own  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and 
this  moment  was  the  leaft  agreeable  to  me  of  any 
I  that  day  experienced, . 

Such,  my  lord,  were  the  occurrences  of  this 
firft  interview,  fo  paffionately  wi{hed  for,  and  fo 
dreadfully  apprehended.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
colled  myfelf  fince  I  have  been  alone;  I  have 
compelled  myfelf  to  felf  examination;  but  as  I 
am  not  yet  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the 
preceding  day,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  judge  of 
the  true  ftate  of  my  mind.  All  that  I  know  for 
certain,  is,  that  if  the  nature  of  my  afie£Hon  for 
her  is  not  changed,  at  leaft  the  mode  of  it  is  al- 
tered, for  I  am  always  anxious  to  have  a  fhird 
perfon  between  us,  and  I  now  dread  being 
alone  with  her  as  much  as  I  longed  for  it  for* 
merly, 

.  I  intend  to  go  to  Laufanne  in  two  or  three ' 
days,  for  as  yet  I  have  but  half  feen  £Ioi&,  not 
having  (ten  her  coufin ;  that  dear  and  amiable 
friend,  to  whom  I  am^fo  much  indebted,  and  who 
'will  always  ihare  my  friendihip,  my  fervices,  my 
gratitude,  and  all  the  afte£^ions  of  my  foul.  On 
my  reture  I  wiU  take  the  firft  opportunity  to 
give  you  a  further  account.  I  have  need  of  your 
advice,  and  {hall  keep  a  ftri<£l  eye  over  my  con* 
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aaa?S  rlndymydutjr,  and  will  dtfcharge  it. 
However  agreeable  it  may'  be  to  fix  my  rcfidencc 
in  this  hotxie,  I  ana  determined,  nay  I  have  fworn^ 
-tliat  when  1  grow  too  fond  of  my  abode,  I  will 
ifait  ir  immediately. 


LETTER    CXXVI. 

MRS.    WQLM^H  TO  MRS.    OBBE. 

If  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  have  ftaid  witk 
us^as  long  as  we  deiired,  you  would  have  had  the 
pleafure  of  embmcing  your  friend  before  your  de- 
parture. He  came  hither  the  day  before  yefter- 
day,  and  wanted  to  vifit  you  to^ay ;  but  the  fa- 
tigue  of  his  journey  confines  him  to  his  room, 
and  this  morning  he  was  let  blood.  Befides,  I , 
was  fully  determined,  in  order  to  punifii  you,  not 
to  let  him  go  fo  Toon  ;  and  unlefs  you  will  com^ 
hither,  I  aiTure  you  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be* 
fore  you  (hall  fee  him.  » You  know  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  let  him  fee  the  infeparablu 
afohder. 

In  truth,  Clara,.!  cannot  teli  what  idle  appre* 
henfions  bewitched  my  mind  witb  refpe^l  to  his 
coming  hither,  and  I  am  afhamed  to  have  oppofed 
it  with  fuch  obftinacy.  As  much  as  I  dreaded 
the  fight  of  him,  I  fhould  now  be  forry  not  to 
have  feen  him^  for  his  prefence  hasbaniihed  thofe 
C  2 
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fears  which  yet  difturbed  me,  aiid  which,  by  fix- 
ing my  attention  coniUntly  on  him,  might  at 
length  ha^ve  given  me  juft  caufe  of  uneafinefs.  I 
am  fo  far  from  being  apprehenfive  of  the  affec- 
tion I  feel  for  him,  that  I  believe  I  fhould  mif- 
'  truft  myfelf  more  was  he  lefs  dear  to  me ;  but  I 
love  him  as  tenderly  as  ever,  though  my  love  is 
of  a  different  nature.  It  is  by  comparing  my 
prefent  fenfations  with  thofe  which  his  prefence 
formerly  occafioned,  that  I  derive  my  fecurity, 
and  the  difference  of  fuch  oppofite  fentiments  is 
perceived  in  proportion  to  their  vivacity. 
.  With  regard  to  him,  though  I  knew  him  at 
the  firft  glance,  he  neverthelefs  appeared  to  be 
greatly  altered ;  and  what  I  (hould  formerly  have 
thought  impoifible,  he  feemF,  in  many  refpeds,  to  be 
changed  for  the  better.  On  the  flrftday,  hedifcover- 
edmany  fymptoms  of  perplexity,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  concealed  mine  from  him. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  recovered  that  free 
deportment  and  opennefs  of  manner  which  be- 
comes his  character.  I  had  always  feen  him  ti- 
mid and  bafhful  \  the  fear  of  offending  me,  and 
perhaps  the  fecret  fhame  of  adling  a  part  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  honour,  gave  hini  an  air  of 
oieannefs  and  fervility  before  me,  which  you  have 
iQore  than  once  very  juftly  ridiculed.  Inftead  of 
the  fubiniffion  of  a  flave,  at  prefent  he  has  the  re« 
^pe£lful  behaviour  of  a  friend,  who  knows  how 
to  honour  the  objed  of  his  efteem.    He  now  com- 
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municates  his  fentimcnts  with  freedom  and  ho- 
neft/ ;  he  is  not  afraid  left  his  fevere  maxims  of 
virtue  (hould  cla(h  with  his  intercft ;  he  is  not 
apprehcniive  of  injuring  himfelf  or  affeding  me, 
bj  praiiing  what  is  commendable  in  itfelf,  and 
one  may  perceive  in  all  he  fays  the  confidence  of 
an  honeft  man,  who  can  depend  upon  himfelf, 
and  whd  derives  that  approbation  from  his  own 
conference,  wjiich  he  formerly  fought  for  only  in 
my  looks.  I  find,  alfo,  that  experience  has  cured 
him  of  that  dogmatical  and  peremptory  air  which 
men  are  apt  to  contradl  in  their  clofets ;  that  he 
is  left  forward  to  judge  of  nmnkind,  fince  he  has 
obferyed  them  more^  that  be  is  lefs  ready  to 
eftabltih  general  propofitions,  fince  he  has  feen 
lb  many  exceptions ;  and  that,  in  general,  the 
love  of  truth  has  bani(hed  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  :  fo 
that  he  is  become  k(s,  brilliant^  but  more  nh 
tional;  and  one  receives  much  more  infornnh* 
tion  from  him,  now  he  does  not  zSk&  to  be  fo 
wife. 

His  figure  likewife  is  altered,  but  hevertheleft 
no^  for  the  worfe^  his  countenance  is  more 
open,  his  deportment  more  ftately ;  he  has  con- 
tra£l:ed  a  kind  of  martial  air  in  his  travels,  which 
becomes  him  the  better,  as  the  lively  and  fpirtted 
gefture  he  ufed  to  expreis  when  he  was  in  eameft 
is  now  turned  into  a  more  grave  and  fober  de* 
meanor.  He  is  a  feaman,  whofe  appearance  is 
C3 
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cold  and  phlegmatic,  but  whofe  difcourfe  is  fiery 
and  impetuous.  Though  he  is  turned  of  thirty, 
he  has  the  look  of  a  young  maft,  and  joins  all  the 
fpirit  of  youth  to  the  dignity  of  manhood.  His 
complexion  is  entirely  altered;  he  is  almofias 
black  as  a  Negroe,  and  very  much  marked  with 
the  fmali-pox.  My  dear,  I  muft  own  the  truth-; 
I  am  uneafy  whenever  I  view  thofc  marksj  and  I 
catch  myfelf  looking  at  them  very  often  in  fptte 
ofme. 

I  think  I  can  difcover  that  if  I  am  curious  in 
examining  him^  he  is  not  lefs  attentive  in  view- 
ing me.  After  fo  long  an  abfence,  it  is  aatund 
to  contemplate  each  other  with  a  kind  of  curl* 
t>fity ;  but  if  this  curiofity  may  be  thought  to  re- 
tain any  thing  of  our  former  eageme&y  yet  urisat 
difierence  is  there  in  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
motive  of  it!  If  our  looks  do  not  mtetfo  Soften, 
we  neverthelefs  view  each  other  with  more  ftee- 
dMi.  We  feem  to  examine  each  other  alt«r« 
Aately  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement.  £ach  pc^- 
*  eeives,  as  it  were,  when  it  is  the  ether's  tucii, 
aod  looks  a  diiFerent  way,  to  give  the  other:  4n 
apportunity.  Though  free  from  the  emotiorts^I 
formerly  felt,  yet  how  is  it  pofiible  to  behold 
with  indifierence  one  who  infpired  the  tendered 
p^on,  and'who,  to  this  hour,  is  the  objedk  of 
/the  ptfreft  affedicui?  Who  knows  whether  ielf<- 
loye^es>  not  endeavour  to  juftify  paft  errors.' 
Who  knows,  whether,  though  no  longer  blinded 
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by  paffion,  we  do  jx>t  both  flatter  ourfelves,  by 
focrecly  approving  our  foroier  choice?  Be  it  as  it 
may,  I  repeat  it  without  a  bluib,  that  1  feel  2^ 
more  tender  affedlion  for  him,  which  will  endure 
'  to  the  end  of  my  life,.  I  am  fo  far  from  reproach* 
ing  myfelf  for  harbouring  ihefe  fentiments,  that 
I  think  they  deferve  ^plaufe;  I  ihould  blufhnot 
to  perceive  them,  and  conikler  it  as  a  defeat  in 
my  chara£br, and  the  fymptom  q(  a. had  difpofi-* 
tion.  /With  rtfycSt  to  him,  I  dare  believe,  that 
next  to  virtue  he  loves  me  beyond  any  thing,  in 
the  world.  I  perceive  that  he  thinks  himfelf  ho- 
noured by  my  efteem ;  I  in  my  turn  will  regard 
his  in  the  fame  light,  and  will  merit  its'  contiou- 
aace.  Yes  I  if  you  faw  with  what  tendernefs  he 
«arefles  my  children  ^  if  you  knew  what  pleafure 
lie  takes  in  talking  of  you,  you  would  find,  Clar^ 
that  lam  AiU  dear  to  him. 

.What  increafes  my  confidence  in,  the  opinion 
we  both  entertam  of  him,  is^»  that  M»  Wdimaf 
joins  with  us,  and,  ilnce  he  has'  feen  himi  be- 
lieves, firom  his  own  obfervations,  all  that  we 
have  reported  to  his  advantage.  He  has  talki^d 
of  him  much  theie  two  evenings  paft,  congratu- 
lating himfelf  on  account  of  the  meafures,  he  has 
taken,  and  rallying  me  for  my  <^ppofition«  ^^  No 
(fiiid  he,  yefterday),  we  will  notfufier  fo  woi^thy 
a  man  to  miflruft  himfelf^  we  will  teach  him  to 
have  more  confidence  in  his  owo  vinuc>  and. 
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perhaps,  we  may  one  day  or  other  reap  the  fruits 
of  our  prefent  endeavours  with  more  advantage 
than  you  imagine.  For  the  prefent,  I  muft  tell 
you  that  I  am  pleafed  with  his  chara£ler,  and  that 
I  efteem  him  particularly  for  one  circumftance^ 
which  he  little  fufpe^b,  that  is,  the  referve  with 
which  he  behaves  towards  me.  Th^e  lefs  friend- 
(hip  he  expreiTes  for  me,  the  more  he  makes  me 
his  friend ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  dre;^d- 
ed  left  he  ihould  load  me  with  carefies.  This 
was  the  firft  trial  I  prepared  for  him :  there  is 
yet  another  by  which  I  intend  to  prove  him  :  aad 
after  that  I  fliall  ceafe  all  further  examination/' 
— <^  As  to  the  circumftance  you  mentioned  ((aid 
I)  it  only  proves  the  franknefs  of  his  difpofition  ^ 
for  he  would  never  refolye  to  put  on  a  pliant  and 
fubmiffive  air  before  my  father,  though  it  was  fo 
much  his  intereft,  and  I  fo  often  entreated  him  to 
io  it.  I  iaw  with  concern  that  his  behaviour  de- 
prived him  of  the  only  refource,  and  yet  couM 
jMt  diflike  him  for  not  being  able  to  play  the  hy« 
pocrite  on  any  occafion." — ^**  The  cafe  is  very 
difFerent  (replied  my  hufband) :  there  is  a  natural 
antipathy  between  your  father  and  him,  founded 
•n  the  oppofition  of  their  fentiments.  With  re- 
gard to  myfelf,  who  have  no  fymptoms  or  preju- 
dices, I  am  certain  that  he  can  have  no  natural 
averfion  to  me.  No  one  can  hate  me ;  a  man 
without  paffions  cannot  in^ire  any  one  with  an 
averfion  towards  him :  but  I  deprived  him  of  the 
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obje£t  of  his  wifhes,  which  he  will  not  readily 
forgive.  He  will,  however,  conceive  the  ftrong* 
er  aiFe£lion  for  me,  when  he  is  perfectly  con* 
rinced  that  the  injury  I  have  done  him  does  not 
prevent  me  frodi  looking  upon  him  with  an  eye 
of  kindnefs.  If  he  carefied  me  now,  be  would 
be  a  hypo<^rite  >  if  he  never  carefies  mty  he  will 
be  a  monfter." 

Such,  my  dear  Clara,  is  the  fituation  we  are  in, 
and  I  begin  to  think  that  Heaven  will  blefs  the 
integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  the  kind  intentions 
of  myhufbaad.  But  I  am  too  kind  to  you  in  en* 
tering  into  all  thefe  details ;  you  do  not  deferve 
that  I  fhould  take  fuch  pleafure  in  converfing 
with  you  i  but  I  am  determined  to  tell  you  no 
^6ore,  and  if  you  deiire  further  information,  you 
muft  come  hither  to  receive  it. 

P.  S. — I  muft  acquaint  you  heverthelefs  with  j 
what  has  paflfed  with  refpe^l  to  the  fubje^l  of  this 
letter.  You  know  with  what  indulgence  M. 
Wolinar  received  the  late  confeffion  which  our. 
friend's  unexpeded  return  obliged  me  to  make. 
You  faw  with  wliat  tendernefs  he  endeavoured 
to  dry  up  my  tears,  and  difpel  my  {hame.  Whe- 
ther, as  you  reafonably  conjedured,  I  told  him 
nothing  new,  or  whether  he  was  really  afFeded 
by  a  proceeding  which  nothing  but  iincere  re* 
pentance  could  diAate,  he  has  not  only  continued 
.C  5  '      ■•■ 
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to  lii^'  with  me  as  before,  but  he  cvtn  fccihs  to 
hcaVe  increafed  hk  attention,  his  confidence^  and 
cftccm,  as  if  he  meant,  by  his  kindnefs,  to  rcpa/ 
th  2  conftifion  which  my  confeflSon  coft  rtie.  My 
dear  Ulara,  you  know  my  heart;  judge  then 
whatan  iD^reffion  fuch  a  conduA  muft  make!     - 

As  foon  as  I  found  that  he  was  determined  t6' 
let  our  old  friend  come  hither,  I  rcfolved,  on  toy 
part,  to  tak^  the  beft  precautions  I  could  contrive 
againft  myfelf :  which  was,  to  choofe  my  hufband 
himfelf  for  my  confidant  \  to  hold  no  particultfr 
cohverfktions  which  I  did  iK>t  communicate  to 
him,  and  to  write  no  letter  which  I  did  Dot  (how 
to  him.  I  even  made  it  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
write  every  letter  as  if  it  was  not  intended  fyt  his 
infpediion,  and  afterwards  to  (how  it  to  him* 
You  will  find  an  article  in  this  which  was  pen^ 
ried  on  this  principle;  if  while  I  was  writing  I 
could  t^ot  forbear  thinking  that  he  might  read  it^ 
yet  my  confcience  bears  witnefi  that  I  did  not 
alter  afmgle  word  on  that  account ;  but  when  I 
ihowed  him  my  letter,  he  bantered  me,  and  had 
not  the  civility  to  read  it.  .   V 

I  confefsthat  I  was  fomewhat  piqu:d  at  his  re^ 
fufah  as  if  he  had  doubted  my  honour.  My 
emotion  did  not  efcape  his  notice,  and  this  moft 
open  and  generous  man  foon  removed  my  appre- 
faenfion.  ^^  Confefs  (faid  he)  that  you  have  (aid 
lefs  concerning  me  than  ufual  in  that  letter."  I 
owned ;  was  it  decent  to  by  much  of  him^  when 


I  int«iK]ed  |o  fliow  bim  what  I  hiul  written?— 
<«  WeU  (be  rapliedy  with  a  imile}  I  had  rather 
that  you  would  talk  of  «ie  .moce^and  not  know 
what  you  %  of  me.-'  Afteri^ards^  he  continued, 
in  a  more  ferious  tone;  ^^  Marriage  (laid  he)  is 
too  grave  and  folemn  a  ftate  to  admit  of  that  free 
communication  which  tender  friendihip  allows. 
The  latter  connexion  often  happil/  contributes 
to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  former  i  and  it  may 
be  realbnable  in  ibme  cafes  for  a  virtuous  and  dii^ 
creet  woman  to  feek  for  that  comfort,  intelli-^ 
gsnce,  and  advice  from  a  faithful  confidant, 
which  it  might  not  be  proper  for  her  to  defire  of 
ber  huiband.  Though  nothing  paflcs  between 
you  but  what  you  would  choofe  to  communicate, 
yet  take  care  not  to  make  it  a  duty,  left  that  duty 
ihould  become  a  reftraint  upon  you,  and  your  q^v^ 
refpondence  grow  lefs  agreeable,  by  being  more; 
diffuTive.  Believe  me,  the  open  hearted  fmcerlty 
o^  friendlhip  is  reftrained  by  the  prefence  of  a 
witneis,  whoever  it  be.  There  are  a  thouian4 
Iccrets  of  which  three  friends  ought  to  particir 
pate  3  but  whi^h  cannot  be  communicated  but 
between  two*  You  may  impart  the  fame  things 
to  your  friend^ and  to^your  huiband,  but  you  d9 
not  relate  them  in  the  fame  manner;  and  if yoiji 
will  confound  theUe  diftindions,^the  confequence 
will  be,  that  your  letters  will  be  addrefled  more 
to  me  than  ber,  and  that  you  will  apt  be  free 
C6 
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from  reftniint  either  with  one  or  the  other,  tt 
is  as  niueh  for  my  own  intereft  as  for  your's  that 
I  urge  thefe  reafons.  Do  not  you  |>erceive  that 
jou  are  already,  with  good  reafon,  apprehpnfive 
of  the  indelicacy  of  praifing  me  to  my  face  1  Why 
will  yoii  deprive  yourfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  ac* 
quainting  your  friend  how  tenderly  you  lov^ 
your  hufband,  and  me  of  the  iatisfadion  of  fup^ 
pofing,  that,  in  your  moft  private  intercoiirfes^ 
you  take  delight  in  fpeaking  well  of  me !  Eloi&l 
Eloila!  (he  added,  preffing  my  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  tendernefs)  why  will  you  demean  - 
yourfelf,  by  taking  precautions  fo  unworthy  of 
you,  and  will  you  never  learn  to  make  a  true 
eftimate  of  your  own  worth  V 

My  dear  friend,  it  is  impoffible  to  tell  you 
bow  this  incomparable  man  behaves  to  me :  I  no 
longer  blufii  in  his  prefence.  Spite  of  my  frail- 
ty, he  lifts  me  above  myfelf,  and,  by  dint  of 
repofmg  confidence  in  me,  teaches  me  to  dew 
ferve  it. 


LETTER    CXXVII. 

THE  ANSWER. 

Imfossiblb  !  our  traveller  returned,  and  have  I 
not  yet  feen  him  at  my  foet,  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  An;ierica  ?  But  it  is  not  him^  I  affure  you, 
whom  I  acfufe  of  this  delay ;  for  lam  fenfible  it 
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is  as  grievous  to  him  as  to  mtf :  but  I  iind  that  he 
has  not  fo  thoroughly  forgotten  his  former  Aateof 
ieivilitjr  as  you  pretend^  and  I  complain  left  of 
his  ne^e&j  than  of  your  tyranny.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  in  you,  indeed,  to  deilre  fueh  a 
prude  as  I  am  to  make  the  firft  advances,  and  run 
to  falute  a  fwarthy  pock*fretten  face,  which  has 
pafled  four  times  under  the  line.  But  you  make 
me  fmile  to  fee  you  in  fuch  hafte*to  fcok),  for  fear 
I  (hould  begin  firft.  I  fliojild  be  glad  to  know 
what  pretence  you  have  to  make  fuch  an  at- 
tempt ?  Quarrelling  is  my  talent.  I  take  plea- 
fure  in  it,  I  acquit  myfelf  to  a  miracle,  and  it  be* 
comes  me ;  but  you,  my  dear  coufin,  are  a  mere 
novice  at  this  work.  If  you  did  but  know  how 
graceful  you  appear  in  the  zSt  of  confeffion,  how 
lovely  you  look  with  a  fupplicating  eye,  and  an 
air  of  confuiion,  inftead  of  icolding,  you  woold 
fpend  your  days  in  afking  pardon,  were  it  only 
out  of  coquetry. 

For  the  prefent,  you  muft  afk  my  pardon  >  in 
every  refped.  A  fine  projeft  truly,  to  choofe  a 
hufband  for  a  confidant^  and  a  more  obliging  pre- 
caution indeed  for  a  firiendfhip  fo  facred  as  our's ! 
Thou  iaithlefs  friend,  and  pufillanimous  woman ! 
on  whom  can  you  depend,  if  you  miftruft  your-^ 
(elf  and  me?  Can  you,  without  offence  to  both, 
confiderihg  the  facred  tie  under  which  you  live, 
fufped  your  own  inclinations  and  my  indulgence^ 
I  am  amazed  that  the  very  idea  of  admitting  a 
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tbird  perfoo  into  the  tittl^tattle  fecrets  of  two 
women  didiiot  difguft  you  ?  As  for  my  part,  I 
lovt  to  prattle  With  you  at  my  eafe,  but  if  I 
tbought  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  pryed  into  my 
letters,  I  ihould  no  longer  have  any  pleafure  in 
correiponding  with  you ;  fuch  a  referve  would-, 
infcnfibly  introduce  a  coldnefs  between  us,  and 
we  fliould  have  no  more  regard  for  each  other 
than  two  indifferent  women.  To  what  in* 
cony^niences  your  filly  dlftruft  would  have  ex- 
pofed  us,  if  your  hufband  had  not  been  wifer  than 
you. 

He  a^d  very  difcreetly '  in  not  reading  youi' 
letter.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  lefs  fatisfied 
with  it  than  you  imagine,  and  lefs  than  I  am  my* 
ieif,  who  am  better  capable  of  judging  of  your 
prefent-  condition,  by  the  ftate  in  which  I  have 
feen  you  formerly.  All  thofe  contemplative 
iages  who  have  pafied  their  lives  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  human  heart,  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the  real 
fymptoms  of  love  than  the  aioft  ihaUow  woman, 
\i  ibe  has  any  fenfibility.  M.  Wolmar  would 
immediately  have  obferved,  that  our  friend  was 
the  fubje£l  of  your  whole  letter,  and  he  would 
not  have  feen  the  poftfcript,  in  which  you  do  not 
once  mention  him.  If  you  had  written  this  poft* 
fcript  ten  years  ago,  my  dear^  I  cannpt  tell  how 
you  would  have  managed,  but  youir  friend  would 
certainly  have  been  crowded  into  fome  corner, 
efpecially  as  there  was  no  hufband  to  overlook  it* 
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M;  Wolmar  would  haveobferved  farther  with 
wbdt  attemioh  you  examined  his  gueft^  and  the 
plelifure  you  take  in  ddcribing  his  peribn;  but 
he  n)i|;ht  devour  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  before  he^ 
would  kn&w  that  we  loci  at  a  lover,  but  do  n6t 
examine  him.  All  examination  requires  a  degree 
of  uidifierence,  which  we  never  feel  when  we  be- 
hold the  objeA  of  our  paflion. 

In  (hort,  he  would  imagine  that  all  the  altera- 
tions you  remark  might  have  efcaped  another, 
and  I,  en  the  contrary,  was  afraid  of  finding  that 
they  had  efcaped  you.  However  your  gueft  may 
be  altered  from  what  he  was,  he  would  appear 
the  fame,  if  your  affeflions  were  not  altered* 
You  turn  away  your  eyes  whenever  he  looks  at 
you  J  this  is  a  very  good  fymptom.  You  fum 
them  away  J  coufin?  You  do  not  now  cajl  them 
down  ?  Surely  you  have  not  miftaken  one  word 
for  another.  Do  you  think  that  our  philofopber 
would  have  perceived  this  diftin£iion  ? 

There  is  another  circumftance  veiy  likely  tb 
difturb  a  hufband;  it  is  a  kind  oflendernefsand 
afie^iion  which  flill  remains  in  your  ftyle,  wheh 
you  fpeak  of  the  obje£l  who  was  once  fo  dear  to 
you.  One  who  reads  your  letters,  or  hears  you 
fpeak,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  With  you,  nc^ 
to  be  miftaken  with  regard  to  your  fentiments  5 
he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  only  a  friend  of  whom 
you  are  fpeakiiig,  or  that  yoii  fpeak  in  the  fiun^ 
manner  of  all  your  friends  \  but  as  to  that)  it  «b 
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the  natural  effeA  of  your  difpofitioni  with  which 
your  hufband  is  too  well  acquainted  to  be  alarm- 
ed. How  is  it  poifible  but  that|  in  a  mind  of 
fuch  tendernefs,  pure  friendihip  will  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  love?  Pray  obferve,  my  dear 
coufm,  that  all  I  fay  to  you  on  this  head  ought  to 
infpire  you  with  freih  courage:  your  condu<5t  is 
difcreet,  and  that  is  a  great  deal ;  I  ufed  to  truft 
only  to  your  virtue,  but  I  begin  now  to  rely  on 
your  reafon  *,  I  confider  your  cure  at  prefent, 
though  not  perfefl,  yet  as  eafy  to  be  accom- 
plifiied,  and  you  have  now  made  a  fufficient  pro* 
grefs,  to  render  you  inexcufable,  if  you  do  not 
complete  it. 

Before  I  came  to  your  poftfcript,  I  remarked 
the  pafiage  which  you  had  the  fincerity  not  to 
fupprefs  or  alter,  though  confcious  that  it  would 
be  open  to  your  hufband's  infpedion.  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  if  he  had  read  it,  it  would,  ifpoffible, 
have  doubled  his  efteem  for  you ;  neverthelefs  it 
would  have  given  him  no  great  pleafure.  •  Upon 
the  whole,  your  letter  was  very  well  calculated 
to  make  him  place  an  entire  confidence  in  your 
condud,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  tended  to  give 
him  uneafinefs  with  refpe£t  to  your  inclinations.^ 
I  own,  thofe  marks  of  the  fmall-pox^  which  you 
viejv  fo  much,  give  me  fome  apprehenfions ;  love 
never  yet  contrived  a  more  dangerous  difguife.— r- 
I  know  that  this  would  be  of  no  confequence  to 
any  others  but  always  remember,  Eloifa,  that 
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flic  who  was  not  to  be  feduced  by  the  youth  anf 
fine  figure  of  her  lover,  was  loft  when  flie  re- 
flected on  the  fijfFerings  he  had  endured  for  her.—  ' 
Providence,  no  doubt,  intended  that  he  fhould  re- ' 
tain  the  marks  of  that  diftemper,  to  exercife  your 
virtue,  and  that  you  (hould  be  freed  from  them, 
in  order  to  put  his  to  the  proof. 

I  come  now  to  the  principal  fubjeS  of  your  let- 
ter; you  know  that  on  the  receipt  of  our  frieod's, 
I  flew  to  you  immediately ;  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. But  at  prefent,  if  you  knew  in  what 
difficulties  that  fliort  abfence  has  involved  me, 
and  how  many  things  I  have  to  do  at  once,  you 
would  be  fenfible  how  impoflible  it  is  for  me  to 
leave  my  houfe  again,  without  expofing  myftlf 
to  frefh  inconveniences,  and  putting  myfelf  under 
a  neceffity  of  pafling  the  winter  here  again,  which 
is  neither  for  your  intereft  or  mine.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  deprive  ourfelvesof  the  pleafures  of  a  hafty 
interview  of  two  or  three  days,  that  we  may  be 
together  for  fix  months  ?  I  imagine,  likewife, 
that  it  would  not  be  improper  for  me  to  have  a 
little  particular  and  private  converfation  with  our 
philofopher;  partly  to  found  his  inclinations  and 
confirm  his  mind  ;•  partly  to  give  him  fome  ufeful 
advice  with  regard  to  the  conduct  he  fliould  ob- 
ferve  towards  your  hufl>and,  and  even  towards 
you ;  for  I  do  not  fu[^fe  that  you  can  talk  to  him 
with  freedoom  on  that  fubjeft,  and  I  can  per-  * 
ceive,  even  from  your  letter,,  that  he  has  need  of 
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Qtunfel.  We  have  been  fo  long  ufed  to  govern 
him,  that  we  are  in  confcience  refpoufible  for  his 
behaviour;  and  till  be  has  fv^gained  the  freeuie 
of  his  reafon,  we  mud  fupply  the  deficiency.  For 
my  own  part>,it  is  a  charge  I  fhall  always  under-  ^ 
take  with  pleafure ;  for  he  has  paid,  fuch '  defer* 
ence  to  my  advice  as  I  fhall  never  forget ;  and 
fince  my  hufband  is  no  more,  there  is  not  a  man 
jn  the  world  whom  I  efleem  and  love  fo  much  as 
himfelf*  I  have  likewife  referved  for  him  the 
pleafure  of  doing  me  fome  little  fervices  here.  I 
have  a  great  many  papers  in  confufion,  which 
he  will  Jielp  me  to  regulate,  and  I  have  fome 
troublefome  affairs  in  hand,  in  which  I  ihall  have 
occafion  for  his  diligence  and  underftanding.  As 
to  the  reft,  I  do  not  propofe  to  detain  him  above 
five  or  fix  (kys  at  moft,  and  perhaps  I  may  fend 
him  to  you  the  next  day.  For  I  have  too.  much 
vanity  to  wait  till  he  is  feized  with  impatience  to 
seturn,  and  I  have  too  much  difcernment  to  be  de- 
ceived in  that  cafe. 

Do  not 'fail,  therefore,  as  foon  ftshe  is  recover- 
ed, to  fend  him  to  me  (  tiat  is,  to  let  him  come, 
or  I  {hall  give  over  all  raillery.  You  know  very 
well,  that  if  I  laugh  whilft  I  cry,  and  yet  am  not 
the  lefs  in  affliction,  fo  I  laugh  likewife  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  fcold,  and  yet  am  not  the  lefs  in 
a  paffion*  If  yoaare  difcreet,  and  do  things  with 
a  good  grace,  I  promife  you  that  I  will  fend  him 
^ack  to  you  with  a  pretty  little  prefent,  which 
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wili  give  you  pleafure,  and  a  great  deal  of  pTea- 
fure;  but  if  you  fufFer  me  to  languilh  with  im- 
patience, I  afTure  you  that  you  fhall  have  no- 
thing, 

P.S. — Apropos  J  tell  me,  does  our  feamah 
fmoke  I  .  Does  he  fwear  i  Does  he  drink  brandy  ? 
Does  he  wear  a  great  cutlaft  i  Has  he  the  look 
of  a  Buccaneer  ?  Oh  I  how  I  long  to  fee  what 
ibrt  of  an  air  a  man  has  who  comes  from  the  An- 
tipodes I 
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CLABA  TO   ELOISA. 

Hb&x  !  take  back  your  flave,  my  dear  coufm.-^ 
He  has  been  mifit  for  thefe  eight  days  paft,  and  he 
bears  his  chains  with  fo  good  a  gr«ce>  that  he 
ieems  formed  for  captivity.  Return  me  thanks 
that  I  did  npt  keep  him  dill  eight  days  longer  i 
foty  without  ofiehce  to  you^  if  I  had  kept  him  till 
he  began  to  grow  tired  of  me,  lihould  not  have 
lent  him  baik  fo  foon.  I  therefore  detained  hfm 
without  any  fcruple;  but  I  was  fo  fcrupulous, 
however,  that  I  durft  not  let  him  lodge  in  my 
hou(e.  I  have  fometimes  perceived  in  myfelf  that 
hautinefs  of  foul,  which  difdalns  fervile  cererno^ 
nies,  and  which  is  fo  confiftent  with  virtue*  Iii 
this  inftanc^,  however,  I  have  been  moice  refeniAi 
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than  ufua],  without  knowing  why  :  and  all  that  I 
know  for  certain  is,  that  I  am  more  difpofed  to 
cenfure  than  to  applaud  my  refer ve. 

But  can  you  guefs  what  induced  our  friend  to 
ftay  here  fo  patiently  ?  Firft,  he  had  the  pleafure 
of  my  company,  and  I  prefume  that  circumftance 
alone  was  fufficient  to  make  him  patient.  Then 
he  (aved  me  a  great  deal  of  confuiion,  and  was  of 
fervice  to  me  in  my  bufinefs ;  a  friend  is  never 
tired  of  fuch  offices.  A  third  reafon,  which  you 
have  probably  conjeftured,  though  you  pretend 
not  to  know  it,  is,  that  he  talked  to  me  about 
you  5  and  if  we  fubtra6k  the  time  employed  in 
this  con verfation  from  the  whole  time  which  he 
has  pafled  here,  you  wi]l  find  that  there  is  very 
little  remaining  to  be  placed  to  my  account.  But 
what  an  odd  whim  to  leave  you,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  talking  of  you !  Not  fo  odd  al 
may  be  imagined.  He  is  under  conftraint  in  your 
company ;  he  muft  be  continually  upon  his  guard} 
the  leaft  indtfcretion  would  become  a  crime,  and 
in  thofe  dangerous  moments,  minds  endued  with 
fentiments  of  honour  never  fail  to  recoiled  their 
duty ;  but  when  we  are  remote  from  the  objeft  of 
our  afFe^ionSy  we  may  indulge  ourfelves  with 
feafting  our  imaginations.  If  we  ftifle  an  idea 
when  it  becomes  criminal,  why  fhould  we  re- 
proach ourfelves  for  having  entertained  it  when 
it  was  not  fo  ? Can  the  pleafing  recollec- 
tion of  innocent  pleafures  ever  be  a  crime  ?  This, 
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X  imagine,  is  a  way  of  reafoning,  which  you  will 
notacquiefcein,  but  which,  neverthelels,  may  be 
admitted*  He  began,  as  I  may  fay,  to  run  over  . 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  former  affedions.  The 
days  of  his  youth  pafled  over  a  fecond  time  in  our 
converfation.  He  renewed  all  his  confidence  in 
me  i  he  re-called  the  happy  time,  in  which  he  was 
permitted  to  love  you ;  he  painted  to  my  imagi- 
nation all  the  charms  of  an  innocent  palfion— — 
Without  doubt  he  embelliflied  them ! 

He  faid  little  of  his  prefent  condition  with  re- 
gard to  you,  and  what  he  mentioned  rather  de- . 
noted  refped  and  admiration,  than  love ;  fo  that 
I  have  the  pleafure  to  think  that  he  will  return, 
much  more  confident  as  to  the  nature  of  his  affec- 
tions than  when  he  came  hither.  Not  but  that, 
when  you  are  the  fubjeS,  one  may  perceive  at  the 
bottom  of  that  fufceptible  mind  a  certain  tender*  . 
nefs,  which  friendihip  alone,  though  not  lefs  af- 
fe<Sling,  ftill  pxprefles  in  a  different  manner ;  but 
I  have  long  obferved,  that  it.  is  impoffible  to  fee 
you,  or  to  think  of  you,  with  indifference;  and  if 
to  that  general  afFedion  which  the  fig)>t  of  you 
infpires,  we  add  the  more  tender  imprefSon  which 
an  indelible  recollection  muft  have  left  upon  his 
mind,  we  ihall  find  that  it  is  difficult,  and^almoft 
impoffible,  that,  with  the  moft  rigid  virtue,  he 
fliould  be  otherwife  than  he  is.  I  have  fully  in- 
terrogated him,  carefully  obferved  him,  and 
watched  him  narrowly  i  i  have  examined  him 
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with  tb^  otm6fl;  attention.  I  cannot  read  his  in*- 
moft  thoughts,  nor  do  I  believe  them  more  in- 
telligible to  himfelf :  but  I  can  anfwer,  at  leaft, 
that  he  is  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  iuty  and  of 
yours,  and  that  the  idea  of  Eloifa  abandoned  and 
"  conteipptible,  would  be  more  horrid  than  bis 
own  annihilation.  Mjr  dear  coufin,  I  have  but 
one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you,  and  I  dcfirc  you 
to  attend  to  it— avoid  any  detail  concerning  what 
is  pafled,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  anfwer  for 
the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  reftitution  which  you  men- 
tioned, you  muft  think  no  more  of  it.  After 
having  exhaufted  all  the  reafons  I  could  fuggeft, 
1  entreated  him,  preffed  him,  conjured  him,  but 
in  vain.  I  pouted^  I  even  kifled  him,  I  took 
hold  of  both  his  hands,  and  would  have  fallen 
on  my  knees  to  him,  if  he  would  have  fuffered 
me;  but  he  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  me.  He 
carried  the  obftinacy  of  his  humour  fo  far,  as  to^ 
fwear  that  he  would  fooner  confent  never  to  fee 
you  again,  than  part  with  your  puSburc.  Atkft, 
in  a  fit  oif  paffion,  he  made  me  feel  it.  It  was  next 
his  heart.  "  There  (faid  he,  with  a  figh  that  al- 
moft  flopped  his  breath),  there  is  the  pifture,  the 
only  comfort  I  have  left,  and  of  which  neverthe- 
lefs  you  would  deprive  me  :  be  affured  that  it 
fliall  never  be  torn  from  me,  but  at  the  expence 
of  my  life."  Believe  me,  Eloifa,  we  had  better 
be  difcreet,  and  fufFer  him  to  keep  the  pidure. 


After  alJ^  where  is  the  importance?  'His  obiftinacy 
will  bs  hi»puni(hmenc. 

After  he  had  thorough!/  unburdened  and  eafed 
his  mind,  he  appeared  fo  compofed,  that  I  ven- 
tured to  talk  to  htm  about  his  iituation.  I  found 
that  neither  time  nor  reafon  had*  made  anjr  altera- 
tion in  hisfyftem,  and  that  he  confined  his  whole 
ambition  to  the  pafltng  his  life  in  the  fervice  of 
Lord  B — — .  I  could  not  but  approve  fuch  ho- 
nourable intentions,  fo  confiftent  with  his  cha- 
raftsr,  and  fo  becoming  that  gratitude  which  ii 
due  to  fuch  unexhaufted  kindnefs.  He  told  me 
that  you  were  of  the  fame  opinion  j  but  that  M. 
Wolmar  was  filent.  A  fudden  thpught  ftrikes 
me.  From  your  hufband's  Angular  conduct,  and 
other  fymptoms,  I  fufpe£l  that  he  has  fome  fecret 
defign  uponour.ffiend,  which  he  does  not  dif* 
clofe.  Let  us  leave  him  to  himfelf,  and  truft  to^ 
his  difcretion.  The  manner  in  which  he  be- 
haves fufficiently  proves,  that,  if  my  conjefture 
is  right,  he  meditates  nothing'  but  what  will  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  perfon  about  whom  he 
has  taken  fuch  uncommon  pains. 

You  gave  a  very  juft  defcription  of  his  figure ' 
and  of  his  manners,  which  proves  that  you  have 
obferved  him  more  attentively  than  I  fhould  have 
imagined*     But  do  not  you  find  that  his  conti^  ' 
nued  anxieties  have  rendered  his  countenance 
more  exprefEvc  than  it  ufed  to  be  ?    Notwith-  ' 
ftanding  the  account  you  gave  me,  I  Was  afi^aid  * 
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to  find  h»«n  tiadlured  with  that  affcacd  politc- 
nefs,  thofe  apifli  manners,  which  people  feldom 
fail  to  cqntraa  at  Paris,  and  which,  in  the  round 
of  trifles  whi^h  employ  an  indolent  day,  are  vain- 
ly  difplayed  under  different  modes.  Whether  it 
be  that  fome  minds  are  not  fufceptiUe  of  this 
polifli,  or  whether  the  fea  air  entirely  effaced  it, 
I  could  not  difcover  in  him  the  leaft  marks  of 
affedtation  ;  and  all  the  zeal  he  expreffed  for  me 
feemed  to  flow  entirely  from  the  didateS'of  his 
heart.  He  talked  to  me  about  my  poor  huf- 
band  ;  but  inftead  of  comforting  me,  he  chofe  to 
join  with  me  in  bewailing  him,  and  never  once 
attempted  to  make  any  fine  fpeeches  on  the  fub* 
je£t.  He  careiTed  my  daughter,  but  inftead  of 
admiring  her  as  I  do,  he  reproached  oie  with 
her  failings,  and,  like  you,  complained  that  I 
fpoiled  her;  he  entered  into  my  concerns  with 
great  zeal,  and  was  feldom  of  my  opinion  in  any 
refpedl.  Moreover,  the  wind  might  have  blown 
my  eyes  out,  before  he  would  have  thought  of 
drawing  a  curtain  ;  I  might  have  been  fatigued 
to  death  in  going  from  one  room  to  another,  be- 
fore he  would  have  had  gallantry  enough  to  i^ave 
ftretched  out  his  hand,  covered  with  the  fkirt  of 
his  coat,  to  fupport  me:  my  fan  lay  uc^  the 
ground  yefterday  for  more  than  a  fecon^  and  he 
did  not  fly  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  as  if  he 
was  going  to  fnatch  it  out  of  the  fire.  In  the 
morning,  before  he  came  to  vifit  me,  he  never 
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once  fent  to  inquire  how  I  did.  When  we  are 
walking  together,  he  does  not  afFed  to  have  his- 
hat  nailed  upon  his  head,  to  fhow  that  he  knows 
the  pink  of  the  mode* ^  At  table,  I  frequentif 
aiked  him  for  his  fnuff-box,  which  he  always 
gave  me  in  his  hand,  and  never  prefented  it  upon 
a  plate,  like  %fini  gentleman ;  or  rather  like  a 
fbotnaan.  He  did  not  fail  to  drink  my  health 
twice  at  leaft  at  dinner,  and  I  will  lay  a  wager, 
that  if  he  ftays  with  us  this  winter,  we  ihall  fee 
him  (It  round  the  fire  with  us,  and  warm  himfelf 
like  an  old  cit.  You  laugh,  coufm  \  but  ihow 
me  one  of  our  gallants  newly  arrived  from  Paris,^. 

who  preferves  the  fame  manly  deportment. 

As  to  the  reft, .  I  think  you  muft  allow  that  our 
philofopher  i& altered  for  the  worfe  in  one  refped, 
which  is,  that  he  takes  rather  more  notice  of 
people  who  fpeak  to  him,  which  he  cannot  do  but 
to  your  prejudice  j  neverthelefs,  1  hope  that  I 
(hall  be  able  to  reconcile  him  to  Madam  Belon. 

*  At  Paris,  they  pique  themfelves  on  rendering  fociety  ^ 
eafy  and  commodious  \  and  this  eafe  is  made  to  coniiil  of 
a  great  number  of  rules,  equally  important  with  the  above* 
In  good  company,  every  thing  is  regulated  according  to 
form  and  order.  AH  theie  ceremonies  are  in  an^  out  of 
falhlon  as  quitk  as  lightning.  The  fcience  of  polite  life 
conii(ts  in  being  always  upon  the  watch,  to  feize  them  as 
they  fly,  to  afFe^  them,  and  Ihow  lh::t  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  the  day. 

Vot.  III.  D 
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For  my  part,  I  think  him- altered  for  the  better, 
becaufe  he  is  more  ferious  than  ever.  My  dear, 
take  great  care  of  him  till  my  arrival.  He  is  juft 
the  man  I  could  wifli  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
plaguing  all  day  long. 

Admire  my  difcretion ;  I  have  taken  no  notice 
yet  of  the  prefent  I  fent  you,  and  which  is  an 
earneft  of  another  to  come.  But  you  have  re- 
ceived it  before .  you  opened  my  letter,  and  you 
know  how  much,  and  with  what  reafon  I  idolize 
it;  you,  whofe  avarice  is  fo  anxious  about  this 
prefent,  you  muft  acknowledge  that  I  have  per- 
formed more  than  I  promifed.  Ah!  the  dear 
little  creature  f  While  you  are  reading  this,  £he 
is  already  in  your  arms ;  ihe  is  happier  than  her 
mother ;  but  in  two  months  time  I  (hall  be  hap« 
pier  than  ihe,  for  I  fhall  be  more  fenfible  of  my 
felicity.  Alas !  de^r  coufm,  do  not  you  poffefs 
ilie  wholly  already  ?  Where  you  and  my  daugh- 
ter are,  what  part  of  me  is  wanting  ?  There  ihe 
is,  the  dear  little  infant;  take. her  as  your  own; 
I  give  her  up ;  I  put  her  into  your  hands  ;  I  con- 
fign  all  maternal  authority  over  to  you  ;  corred 
my  failings ;  take  that  charge  upon  yourfelf,  of 
which  I  acquitted  myfelf  fo  little  to  your  liking : 
henceforward,  be  as  a  mother  to  her,  who  is  one 
day  to  be  your  daughter-in-law ;  and  to  render 
her  dearer  to  me  ftill,  make  another  Eloiia  of  her 
if  poifible.  She  is  like  you  in  the  face  already  i 
as  to  her  temper,  I  guefs  that  fhe  will  be  grave 
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and  thoughtful ;  when  you  have  corrected  thofe 
little  caprices  which  I  have  been  accufed  of  en- 
couraging, you  .will  find  that  my  daughter  will 
give  herfelf  the  airs  of  my  couiin;  but  fbe  will 
be  happier  than  Eioifa  in  having  lefs  tears  to  (bed, 
and  Icfs  flruggles  t©  encounter.  Do  you  know 
that  £he  cannot  be  any  longer  without  her  little 

M ,  and  that  it  is  partly  for  that  reafon  I  fend 

her  back  ?  I  hgd  a  converiation  with  her  yes- 
terday, which  threw  our  friend  into  an  immode* 
rate  fit  of  laughing,  -  Firft,  (he  leaves  me  without 
the  leaft  regret ;  I,  who  am  her  humble  fervant 
al}  day  long,  and  can  deny  her  nothing  (he  aflcs 
for ;  and  you,  of  whom,  (he  is  afraid,  and  who  an^* 
fwer  her  No  twenty  times  a  day ;  you,  by  way  of 
excellence,  are  her  little  mamma,  whom  (he  vifits 
with  pleafure,  and  whofe  denials  (he  likes  better 
than  all  my  fine  prefents :  when  I  told  her  that  I 
was  going  to  fend  her  to  you,  (he  was  tranfport-^ 
ed,  as.  you  may  imagine;  but  to  perplex  her,  I 
told  her  that  you  in  return  was  to  fend  me  little' 
M  in  her  ftead,  and  that  was  not  agreeable 

to  her.  She  was  quite  at  a  nonplus,  and  afked 
what  I  would  do  with  him.  I  told  her  that  I 
would  take  him  to  myfelf :  ihe  began  to  pout. 
"  Harriet  (faid  I)  won't  you  give  up  your  little 

M to  me?"—"  No  (faid  flie,  fomewhat 

coldly )»  "No?  But  if  I  won't  give  him  up 
neither,  whofhall  fettle  it  between  us  ?"— «  Mam- 

D2 
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ma,  my  little  mamma  {hall  fettle  it.**— ■«  Then  I 
ihall  have  the  preference,  for  you  knov?  fhe  will 
do  whatever  I  defirc/*— "  Oh,  but  mamma  will  do 
nothing  but  what  is  right !"— "  And  do  you 
think  I  fhould  defire  what's  wrong  ?**  The  fly 
little  jade  began  to  fmile.  '*  But  after  all  (I  con- 
tinued) for  what  reafon  fhould  fhe  refufe  to  give 

me  little  M ?"— "  Bccaufc  he  is  not  fit  for 

you."—"  And  why  is  he  not  fit  for  me  ?  (Ano- 
ther arch  fmile,  as  full  of  meaning  as  the  former.) 
Tell  me  honeftly,  is  it  not  becaufe  you  think  me 
too  old  for  him-?*'—"  No,  mamma,  but  he  is  too 
young  for  you."  .*....  This  from_a  child 
but  feven  years  old.  .  •  . 

I  amufed  myfelf  with  piquing  her  ftill  further: 
"  My  dear  Harriet  (faid  I,  afluming  a  ferious 
air)  I  aflfure  you  that  he  is  not  fit  for  you  neither.*' 
"  Why  fo?'*  (the  cried,  as  if  Ihe  had  been  fud- 
denly  alarmed.* — ^^  Becaufe  he  is  too  giddy  for 
you»" — ^^  Oh,  mamma,  is  that  all  ?  I  will  make 
him  wife.'*--"  But  if  unfortunately  he  (hould 
make  you  foblifli.** — "  Then,  mamma,  I  fhould 
be  like  you.'* — ^^  Like  me,  impertinence  ?'* — 
<*  Yes,  mamma,  you  are  faying  all  day  that  you  are 
Iboliflily  fond  of  me.*'— "  Well,  then,  I  will  be 
foolifhly  fond  of  him,  that  is  all.** 

I  know  you  don*t  approve  of  this  pretty  prat- 
tle, and  that  you  will  foon  know  how  to  check 
it.  Neither  will  I  juftify  it,  though  I  own  it  de- 
lights me  s  but  I  only  mention  it,  to  convince 
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you  that  my  daughter  is  already  in  love  with  her 

little  M J  and  that  if  he  is  two  years  younger, 

{he  is  not  unworthy  of  that  authority  which  (he 
may  claim  by  right  of  feniority,  I  perceive  like- 
wife,  by  pppofing  your  example  and  my  own  to 
that  of  your  poor  mother's,  that  where  the  wo- 
man governs  the  houfe  is  not  the  worfe  managed. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend ;  farewell,  my  conftant 
companion !  The  time  is  approaching,  and  the 
vintage  ihall  not  be  gathered  without  me. 
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TO    LORD    B . 

What  pleafures,  too  late  enjoyed  (alas !  enjoyed 
too  late)  have  I  tafted  thefe  thiree  weeks  paft  ! 
How  delightful  to  pafs  one  day  in  the  bofom  of 
calm  friendihip,  fecure  from  the  tempefts  of  im- 
petuous paffion  !  What  a  pleafing  and  aiFedting 
fcene,  my  lord,  is  a  plain  and  well-regulated  fa- 
mily, where  order,  peace,  and  innocence  reign 
throughout;  where,  without  pomp  or  retinue, 
every  thing  is  aflembled  which  can  contribute 
to  the  real  felicity  of  mankind !  T'he  countify, 
the  retirement,  the  feafon,  the  vaft  body  of  water 
which  opens  to  my  view,  the  wild  profpe6l  of  the 
mountains,  every  thing  confpires  to  recall  to  tny 
mind  the  delightful  ifland  of  Tinian.     I  flatter 
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myfelf  that  the  carneft  prayers  which  I  there  fo 
often  repeated  are  now  accompliflied.  I  live 
here  agreeably  to  my  tafte,  and  enjoy  fociety 
fuitable  to  my  liking.  "I  only  want  the  company 
cif  two  perfons  to  complete  my  happincfs,  and  I 
hope  to  fee  them  here  foon. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  you  and^  Mrs.  Orbc 
come  to  perfefl:  thofe  charming  and  im^ocent 
pleafures  which  I  begin  to  reKfh  here,  I  will  en- 
deavour, by  way  of  detail,  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
that  domeftic  economy  which  proclainfs  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  mafter  and  miftrefs,  and  communi- 
cates their  felicity  to  every  one  under  their  roof, 
I  hope  that  my  refle<Slions  may  one  day  be  of  ufe 
to  you,  with  refpeS  to  the  projeft  you  have  la 
view,  and  this  hope  encourages  me  to  purfue 
them. 

I  need  not  give  you  a  defcription  ofClarens 
houfe.  You  know  it.  You  can  tell  how  de- 
lightful it  is  J  what  intcrefting  recolleftions  it 
prefents  to  my  mind ;  you  can  judge  how  dear  it 
muft  be  to  me,  both  on  account  of  the  prefent ' 
fcenes  it  exhibits,  and  of  thofe  which  it  recals  to 
my  mind.  Mrs.  Wolmar,  with  good  reafon, 
prefers  this  abode  to  that  of  Etange,  a  fuperb  and 
magnificent  caftle,  but  old,  inconvenient^  and 
gloomy,  its  fituation  being  far  inferior  to  the 
country  round  Clarens. 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolmar  have  fixed  their 
refidcnce  here>  they  have  converted  to  ufe  every 
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^ing  which  fcrved  only  for  ornament :  it  is  no 
longer  a  houfe  for  (howr,  but  for  convenience. 
They  have  (hut  up  a  loitg  range  of  rooms,  to 
alter  the  inconvenient  iituation  of  the  doors  ( 
they  have  cut  cff  others  that  were  over-fized, 
that  the  apartments  might  be  better  diftributed^ 
Inftead  of  rich  and  antique  furniture,  they  have 
fubftituted  what  is  neat  and  convenient.  Every  - 
thing  here  is  pleafant  and  agreeable ;  every  thing 
breathes  an  air  of  plenty  and  propriety,  .without 
any  abearance  of  pomp  and  luxury.  There  is 
not  a  fingle  room,  in  which  you  dp  not  imme^ 
diately  recoiled  that  you  are  in  the  country,  but 
in  which,  neverthelefs,  you  will  find  all  the  con- 
veniences you  meet  with  in  town*  The  fame 
alterations  are  obfervable  without  doors.  The 
yard  has  been  enlarged  at  the  expence  of  tho 
coach-houfes.  Inftead  of  an  old  tattered  bil- 
Jiard-tkble,  they  have  made  a  fine  prefs,  and  the 
ipot  which  ufed  to  be  filled  with  (creaming  pea^ 
cocks,  which  they  have  parted  with,  is  converted 
into  a  dairy.  The  kitchen-garden  was  too  fmail 
for  the  kitchens  they  have  made  another  out  of 
a  flower-garden,  but  fo  convenient,  and  fo  well 
laid  put,  that  the  fpot,  thus  transformed,  looks 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  before.  Inflead 
of  the  mournful  yews  which  covered  the  wall, 
they  have  planted  goo3  fro  it-trees.  In  the  room 
of  the  ufelefs  Indian  blacMerryy  fine  young  muU 
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berry-trces  now   begin  to  (hade  the  yard,  and 
they  have  planted  two  rows  of  walnut-trees  quite 
to  the  road,  in  the  place  of  fome  old  linden-trees 
which  bordered  the  avenue.  They  have  through- 
out fubftituted   the   ufeful  in  the  room  of  the 
agreeable,  and  yet  the  agreeable  has  gained  by  the 
alteration.     For  my  own  part,  at  leaft,  I  think 
that  the  noifes  in  the  yard,  fuch  as  the  crowing 
of  the  cocks,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  harnefe 
of  the  carts,  the  rural  repofts,  the  return  of  the 
,  Ihufbandmen,  and  all  the  train  of  ruftic  economy, 
give  the  houfe  a  more  lively,  animated,  and  gay 
^  appearance,  than  it  had  in  its  former  ftate  of 
u    mournful  dignity. 

Their  eftate  is  not  out  upon  leafe,  but  they 
are  their  own  farmers,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
employs  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and  makes  a 
^  great  part  both  of  their  pleafure  and  profit.  The 
manor  of  Etange  is  nothing  but  meadow,  pafture, 
and  wood  :  but  the  produce  of  Clarens  confifts 
of  vineyards,  which  are  confiderable  objects,  and 
in  which  the  difference  of  culture  produces  more 
fenfible  effects  than  in  corn  \  which  is  a  further 
^eafon  why,  in  point  of  economy,  they  fhould 
prefer  the  latter  as  a  place  of  refidence.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  generally  go  to  Etange  every  year 
at  harveft-time,  and  M.  Wolmar  vifits  it  fce- 
quently.  It  is  a  maxim  with  them,  to  cultivate 
their  lands  to  the  utmoll  they  will  produce,  not 
for  the  fake  of  extraordinary  profit,  but  as  the 
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means  of  employing  more  hands.  M.  Wolmar 
maintains,  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hands  employed ;  the 
better  it  is  tilled,  the  more  it  yields  5  and  the 
furplus  of  its  produce  furniihes  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating it  ftill  further ;  the  more  it  is  ftocked 
with  men  and  cattle,  the  greater  abundance  it 
yields  for  their  fupport.  No  one  can  tell,  fays 
he,  where  this  continual  and  reciprocal  increafe 
of  produce  and  of  labour  may  end.  On  the  con« 
trary,  land  negleAed  lofes  its  fertility,  the  fewer 
men  a  country  produces,  the  lefs  provifion  it  fur- 
niihes, the  fcarcity  of  inhabitants  is  the  reafon 
why  it  is  infufficient  to  maintain  the  few  it  has, 
and  in  every  country  which  tends  to  depopu* 
lation,  the  people  will  fooner_or  later  die  of  fai- 
mine. 

Therefore,  having  a  great  deal  of  land,  which 
they  cultivate  with  the  utmoft  induftry,  they  re- 
quire, befides  the  fervants  in  the  -"ard,  a  great 
number  of  day-labourers,  which  procures  them 
the  pleafure  of  maintaining  a  great  number  of 
people  without  any  inconvenience  to  themfelves. 
In  the  choice  of  their  labourers,  they  always  pre- 
fer their  neighbours,  and  thofe  of  the  (ame  place, 
to  ftrangers  and  foreigners.  Though  by  this 
means  they  may  fometimes  be  lofers  in  not  chooC- 
ing  the  moft  robuft,  yet  this  lofs  is  foon  made  up 
by  the  jiiFe^tion  which  this  preference  infpires 
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in  thofc  whom  they  choofe,  by  vt^e  advantage 
likcwife  of  having  them  always  about  them, 
«nd  of  being  able  to  depend  on  them  at  all  times^ 
though  they  keep  them  in  pay  but  part  of  the 
year. 

They  always  make  two  prices  with  thefe  la- 
bourers. One  is  a  ftrift  payment  of  I'lght,  the 
current  price  of  the  country,  which*they  engage 
to  pay  them  when  they  hire  them.  The  other, 
which  is  more  liberal,  is  a  payment  of  genero- 
fity ;  it  is  beftowed  only  as  they  are  found  to  de* 
ferve  it,  and  it  feldom  happens  that  they  do  not 
earn  the  furplus  s  for  M.  Wolmar  is  juft  and 
ftri£t,  and  never  fuffers  inftitutions  of  grace  and 
favour  to  degenerate  into  cuflom  and  abufe. 
Over  thefe  labourers  there  are  overfeers,'  who 
watch,  and  encourage  them.  Thefe  overfeers 
.  work  along  with  the  reft  ;  and  are  intereft^  in 
their  labour,  by  a  littU  augmentation  which  is 
made  to  th^^'r  wages  from  every  advantage  that 
is  reaped  from  their  induftry.  Befides,  M.  Wol- 
mar vifits  them  almoft  every  day  himfelf,  fome- 
times  often  in  a  day^  and  his  wife  loves  to  take 
thefe  walks  with  him.;  In  times  of  extraordi- 
nary bufmefe,  Eloifa  €vcTy  week  beftows  fome 
little  gratifications  to  fuch  of  the  labourers,  6r 
other  fervants,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  their  maC- 
ter,  have  been  moft  induftrious  for  the  paft 
week.  All  thefe  mescns  of  promoting  emulation^ 
though  feemingly  expenfive,  when   ufed  with 
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juftlce  and  difcretlon,  infendbly  make  people  la- 
borious and  diligent ;  and  in  the  end  bring  in 
ixiore  than  is  difburfed ;  but,  as  they  turn  to  no 
profit,  but  by  time  and  perfeverance,  few  people 
.  know  any  thing  of  them,  or  are  willing  to  make 
ufeof  them. 

But  the  moft  efFedual  method  of  all,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Mrs,  Wolmar,  and  which  they  who 
are  bent  on  economy  feldom  think  of,  is  that  of 
gaining  the  hearts.of  thofe  good  people,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  objefls  of  her  aflFedion.     She  does- 
noc  think  it  fufficient  to  reward  their  induftry,  by 
giving  them  tooney,  but  (he  thinks  herfelf  bound 
to  do  further  fervices  to  thofe  who  have  contri* 
butctd  to  hers.     Labourers,  domeftics,  all  who 
fcrve  her,  if  it  be  but  for  a  day,  become  her  chil- 
dren ;  ibe  takes  part  in  their  pleafures,  their  cares, 
and  their  fortune  j  (he  inquires  into  their  affairs  ; 
and  makes  their  intereft  her  own ;  (he  engages 
4n  a  thoufand  concerns  for  them,  (he  gives  them 
iier  advice,  (he  compofes   their  differences,  and 
does  not  (how  the  afFability  of  her  difpofition  in 
(mooth  and  fruitlefs  fpeeches,  but  in  real  fervices, 
and  continual  slAs  of  benevolence.     They,  on 
Jtheir  parts,  leave  every  thing,  to  ferve  her,  on  the 
Jkaft  motion.    They  fly  when  (he  fpeaks  to  them ; 
her  look  alone  animates  their  zeal }  in  her  pre- 
sence they  are  ccMitentedj  in  her  abfence  they 
talk  of  her,  and  are  eager  to  be  employed.     Her 
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charms,  and  her  manner  of  converfing,  do  a  great 
deal,  but  her  gentlenefs  and  her  virtues  more. 
Ah  !  my  lord,  what  a  powerful  and  adorable  em- 
pire is  that  of  benevolent  beauty ! 

With  refped  to  therr  perfonal  attendants,  they 
have  within  doors  eight  fervants,  three  women  and 
five  men,  without  reckoning  the  Baron's  valet- 
de-chambre,  or  the  fervants  in  the  out-houfes. — 
It  feldom  happens  that  people  who  have  but  few 
fervants  are  ill  ferved ;  but  from  the  uncommon 
zeal  of  thefe  fervants,  one  would  conclude  that 
each  thought  himfelf  charged  with  the  bufinefs  of 
the  other  feven,  and  from  the  harmony  among 
them,  one  would  imagine  that  the  whole  bufinefs 
was  done  by  one  man.  You  never  fee  them  in 
the  out-hbufes  idle  and  unemployed,  or  playing 
in  the  court- yard,  but  always  about  fome  ufeful 
employment;  they  aifift  in  the  yard,  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  in  the  kitchen.  The  gardener  has  nor 
body  under  him  but  them,  and  what  is  moft  agree- 
able, you  fee  them  do  all  this  cheerfully,  and  with 
pleafure. 

They  take  them  young,  in  order  to  form  them 
to  their  minds.  They  do  not  follow  the  maxim 
here,  which  prevails  at  Paris  and  London,  of 
choofing  domeftics  ready  formed,  that  is  to  lay, 
complete  rafcals,  runners  of  quality,  who,  in 
every  family  they  go  through,  catch  the  failings 
both  of  mafter  and  man,  and  make  a  trade  of  ferv- 
iog  every  body^  without  being  attached  to  any 
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one.    There  can  be  neither  honefty,  fidelity,  or 
zeal,  among^  fuch  fellows,  and  this  colle£iion  of 
rabble  ferves  to  ruin  the  mafters,  and  corrupt  the 
children,  in  all   wealthy   families.     Here,  the 
choice  of  domeftics  is  confidered  as.an  article  of 
importance.     They  do  not  regard  them  merely 
as  mercenaries,  from  whom  they  only  require  a 
fiipulated  fervice,  but  as   members  of  a  family, 
which,  ihould  they  be  ill  chofen,  might  be  ruined 
by  that  means.     The  firft  thing  they  require  of 
them  is  to  be  honeft,  the  next  is  to  lovo  their  mat- 
ter, and  the  third  to  ferve  him  to  his  liking;  but 
where  a  matter  is  reafonable,  and  a  fervant  intel- 
ligent, the  third  is  the  confequence  of  the  two 
firft.    Therefore  they  do  not  take  them  from 
town,  but  from  the  country.    This  is   the  firft 
place  they  live  in,  and  it  will  afiuredly  be  the  laft 
if  they  are  good  for  any  thing.    -They  take  them 
out  of  fome  numerous  family  overftocked  with 
children,  whofe  parents  come  to  ofFer  them  of 
their  own  accord.    They  choofe  them  young, 
well  made,  healthy,  and  of  a  pleafant  counte- 
nance.    M.  Wolmar  interrogates  and  examines 
them,  and  then  prefents  them  to  his  wife.    If 
they  prove  agreeable  to  both,  they  are  received 
at  firft  upon  trial,  afterwards  they  are  admitted  ^ 
among  the' number  of  fervants,  or  more  properly 
the  children  of  the  family,  and  they  employ  fome 
days  in  teaching  them  their  duty  with  a  great 
deal  pf  care  and  ps^tience.    The  fervice  is  fo  fin^ 
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pie,  (b  equal  and  uniform,  the  mafter  and  miAefi 
are  fo  little  fubjed  to  whims  and  caprice,  and 
the  fervants  fo  foon  conceive  an  zSaSdon  for 
them,  that  their  buGnefs  is  foon  learnt.  Their 
condition  is  agreeable;  they  find  conveniences 
which  they  had  not  at  home  >  but  they  are  not 
fufiered  to  be  enervated  by  idlenefs,  the  parent 
of  vice.  They  do  not  allow  them  to  becoaie 
gentlemen,  and  to  grow  proud  in  their  fervicc 
They  continue  to  work  as  they  did  with  their 
own  family ;  in  fa£t,  they  do  but  change  their 
father  and  mother,  and  get  more  wealthy  parents. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  hold  their  old  ruftic  em- 
ployments in  contempt.  Whenever  they  leave 
this  place,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  had  not 
rather  turn  peafant,  than  take  any  other  employ- 
ment. In  fbort,  I  never  (aw  a  family,  where 
every  one  acquits  himfelf  fo  well  in  his  fervice^ 
and  thinks  fo  little  of  the  trouble  of  fervitude. 

Thus,  by  training  up  their  fervants  them* 
ielves,  in  this  difcreet  manner,  they  guard  againft 
the  obje6lion  which  is  fo  very  trifling,  and  fo  fre-^ 
quently  made,  viz.  ^^  I  (hall  only  bring  th.em  up 
for  the  fervice  of  others."  Train  them  proper- 
ly, one  might  anfwer,  and  they  will  never  fervc 
any  one  el(e.  If,  in  bringing  them  up,  you  fole* 
ly  regard  your  own  benefit,  they  have  aright  to 
confult  their  own  intereft  in  quitting  you  i  hut 
if  you  feem  to  confidcr  their  advantage^  they  will 
remain  coniftantly  attached  to  you.    It  is  the  in^ 
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tentioh-aldne  which  conflitutes  the  oblig«tioriy 
and  he  who  is  indirectly  benpfited  by  an  a£fc  of 
kindnefs,  wherein  I  meant,  to  fcrvc  myfelf  only, 
owes  me  no  obligation  whatever. 

As  a  double  preventive  againft  this  Jnconve- 
nience,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolmar  take  another  me- 
thod, which  appears  to  me  extremely  prudent. 
At  the  firfteftablifiiment  of  their  houfehold,  they 
calculated  what  number  of  ferVants  their  fortune 
would  allow  them  to  keep,  and  they  found  ic  to 
amount  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  ;  in  order  to  be  bet- 
ter ferved,  they  made  a  rediidton  of  half  that 
number  ;  fo  that,  with  lefs  retinue,  their  fervice 
is  more  exa6tly  attended."  To  be  more  efFe£tual- 
Jy  ferved  ffill,  they  have  made  it  the  intereft  of  , 
their  fervants  to  continue  with  them  a  long  time. 
"When  a  domeftic  firfl  enters  into  their  fervice, 
he  receives  the  common  wages ;  but  thofe  wages 
are  augmented  every  year  by  a  twentieth  part ; 
fo  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  they  will  he 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  charge  of  keeping 
thefe  fervants  will  be  nearly  the  fame,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  matter's  circumft^nces.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  being  a  deep  algebraift  to  difcover  that 
the  expence  of  this  augmentation  is  more  in  ap.- 
pearance  than  reality  ;  that  there  wiU  be  but  few 
to  whqm  double  wages  will  be  paid,  and  that  H 
they  were  p^id  to  all  the  fervants,  yet  the  benefit  ' 
of  having  been  well  ferved  for  twenty  years  pafl, 
would  mone  than  compenfate  the  extraordinary 
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expence.  You  perceive,  my  lord,  that  this  is  a 
certain  expedient  of  making  fervants  gro\¥  conti- 
nually more  and  more  careful,  and  of  attaching 
them  toyou,  by  attaching  you  rfclf  to  them.  Thc/c 
is  not  only  prudence,  but  juftice,  in  fuch  a  provi- 
fion.  Is  it  reafonable  that  a  new-comer,  who  has 
no  aiFedlion  for  you,  and  who  is  perhaps  an  unwor- 
thy objeft,  fliould  receive  the  fame  falary,  at  his 
fir  ft  entrance  into  the  family,  as  an  old  fervant, 
whofe  zeal  and  fidelity  have  been  tried  in  a  long 
courfe  of  fervices,  and  who,  befides,  beipg  grown 
in  years,  draw$  near  the  time  when  he  will  be 
incapable  bf  providing  for  himfelf  ?  The  latter 
reafon,  however,  muft  not  be  brought  into  the 
account,  and  you  may  eafily  imagine  that  fuch  a 
benevolent  mafter  and  miftrefs  do  not  fail  to  dif- 
charge  that  duty,  which  many,  who  are  devoid  of 
charity,  fulfil  out  of  oftentation ;  and  you  may 
fuppofe  that  they  do  not  abandon  thofe  whofe  in- 
firmities or  old  age  render  them  incapable  of  fer- . 
vice. 

I  can  give  you  a  very  ftriking  inftahce  of  their 
attention  to  this  duty.     The  Baron  d'Etange, 

[  being  defirous  to  recompenfe  the  long  feryices  of 
his  valet-de-chambre,  by  procuring  him  an  ho- 
nourable  retreat,  had  the  infcereft  to  procure  for 
him  the  L.  S.  £.  £.  an  eafy  and  lucrative  poft. 

'  Eloifa  has  juft  now  received  a  moft  aiFefling  let- 
ter from  this  old  fervant,  in  which  he  entreats 
her  to  get  him  excufed  from  accepting  th^  eou 
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ployment,  **  I  am  in  years  (fays  he) :  I  have  loft 
all  my  family;  I  have  no  relations  but  my  mafter 
and  bis  family;  all  my  hope  is. to  end  my  days 
quietly  in  the  houfe  where  I  have  pafled  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  Often,  dear  madam,  as  I 
have  held  you  in  my  arms  when  but  an  infant,  I 
prayed  to  Heaven  that  I  might  one  day  hold  your 
little  ones  in  the  fame  manner.  My  prayers 
have  been  heard;  do  not  deny  me  the  happinels 
of  feeing  them  grow  and  profper  like  you;  I, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  quiet  family, 
where  (hall  I  find  fuch  another  place  of  reft  in 
my  old  age  ?  Be  fo  kind  to  write  to  the  Baron 
in  my  behalf.  If  he  is.  diflatisiied  with  me,  let 
him  turn  me  ofF,  and  give  me  no  employment; 
but  if  I  have  ferved  him  faithfully  for  tbefe  forty 
years  paft,  let  him  allow  me  to  end  my  days  in 
his  (ervice  and  yours — he  cannot  reward  me  bet- 
ter." It  is  neediefs  to  inquire  whether  Eloifa 
wrote  to  the  Baron  or  not.  I  perceive  that  fbe 
would  be  as  unwilling  to  part  with  this  •goojl 
man,  as  he  would  be  to  leave  her.  Am  I  wrongs 
my  lord,  when  I  compare  a  mafter  and  miftrefe, 
thus  beloved,  to  good  parents,  and  their  fervants 
to  obedient  children?  You  find  that  they  confi- 
der  themfelves  in  this  light. 

There  is  not  a  fingle  inftance  in  this  family  of 
a  fervant's  giving  warning.  It  is  even  very  fel- 
dom  that  they  are  threatened  with  a  difmiiiion. 
A  menace  of  this  kind  alarms  them  in  proportion 
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as  their  fervice  is  pleafant  and  agreeable.  The 
bed  fubjeds  are  always  the  fooneft ^alarmed,  and 
t,here  is  never  any  occafion  to  come  to  extremi- 
ties but  with  fuch  as  are  not  wovth  regretting. — 
They  have  like  wife  a  rule  in  this  refpe^t.  When 
M.  Wolmar  fays  I  difcharge  you,  they  may  then 
implore  Mrs.  Wolmar  to  intercede  for  them,  and 
through  her  interceffion  may  be  reftored  ;  but  if 
fte  gives  them  warning,  it  is  irrevocable,  and 
they  have  no  favour  to  expe^.  This  agreement 
between  them  is  very  well  calculated  both  to  mo- 
derate the  extreme  confidence  which  her  gentle* 
nefs  might  beget  in  them,  and  the  violent  appre* 
henfions  they  might  conceive  from  his  inflexi- 
bility«  Such  a  warning,  neverthelefs,  is  excei^ 
fively  dreaded  from  a  juft  and  difpaiSonate  mafter; 
for  befides  that  they  are  not  certain  of  obtaining 
favour,  and  that  the  (ame  peribn  is  never  pardoned 
twice,  they  forfeit  the  right  which  they  acquire 
from  their  long  fervice,  by  having  had  warning 
{given,  and  when  they  are  reftored,  they  begin  a 
new  fervice  as  it  were.  This  prevents  the  old 
fervants  from  growing  infolent,  and  makes  them 
more  circumfped,  in  proportion  as  they  hav6 
more  tQ  lofe. 

The  three  maid-fervants  are  the  chambermaid, 
the  governefs,  and  the  cook.  The  latter  is  2C 
country  girl,  very  proper  and  well  qualified  for 
the  place,  whom  Mrs.  Wolmar  has  inftruAed  in 
cookery :  for  in  this  country,  which  is  as  yet  in 
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kme  meafure  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity,  young  la^ 
dies  learn  to  do  that  bufinefs  themfelves,  tha( 
when  chey  keep  houfe,  they  may  be  able  to  dire£t 
their  Servants;  and  confequently  are  lefs  liable  to 
be  impofed  upon  by  them.     B  is   no  longer 

the  chambeit-maid  i  they  have  fent  «her  back  to 
Etange,  where  (he  was  born ;  they  have  again 
Intrtifted  her  with  the  care  of  the  caftle,  and  the 
iiiperintendance  of  the  receipts^  which  makos  her 
in  (brae  degree  comptroller  of  the  houfehold.— 
M,  Wolmar  entreated  his  wife  to  make  this  re* 
gulation ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  (he  could 
feiblve  to  part  with  an  old  fervant  of  her  hkk 
ther's,  though  (he  had  more  than  one  reafen  to 
be  difpleafed  with  her.  But  after  their  laft  con* 
ference,  (he  gave  her  confent  and  B— *  is  gone. 
The  girl  is  handy  and  heneft,  but  babUing  and 
indifcreet.  I  fufjped  that  (he  has,  more  than 
once,  betrayed  the  fecrets  of  ber  miftrefe,  that  M. 
Woimaris  fenfibleof  it,  and  to  prevent  her  being 
guilty  of  the  fame  indifcretion  with  refped  to  a 
ftranger,  he  has  prudently  taken  this  method  t^ 
avail  himfelf  of  ker  good  qualities,  without  run- 
ning tmy  hazard  from  her  failings.  She  who  is 
taken  in  her  room,  is  that  Fanny  of  whom  you 
have  often  heard  me  fpeak  with  fo  jpuch  pleafure. 
Notwithftanding  Eloifa's  predi^on,  herfavxuirs, 
iier  father's  kindiiefs,  ~  and  yours,  this  deferving 
and  diicn^^'^woman  has  not  been  happy  in  her 
CQnn<^xion«    Claude  Annet,  who  endured  adver- 
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fity  fo  bravely,  could  not  fupport  a  more  profper- 
ous  ftate.  When  he  found  himfelf  at'eafe,  he 
negleded  his  bufinefs,  and  his  affairs  being  quite 
embarraffed,  he  fled  the  country,  leaving  his  wife 
with  an  infant,  whom  ihe  has  fince  loft.  Eloifa 
having  taken  her  home,  intruded  her  in  the  bu-> 
(inefs  of  a  chamber-maid,  and  I  was  never  more 
agreeably  furprifed  than  to£nd  her  fettled  in  her 
employment  the  firft  day  of  my  arrival.  M.  Wol- 
mar  pays  great  regard  to  her,  and  they  have 
both  intrufted  her  with  the  charge  of  fuperintend- 
ing  their  children,  and  of  having  an  eye  likewife 
«ver  their  governefs,  who  is  a  fimple  credulous 
country  lafs,  but  attentive,  patient,  and  tra^ble ; 
fo  that,  in  ihort,  they  have  omitted  no  precaution 
to  prevent  the  vices  of  the  town  from  creeping 
into  a  family,  where  the  mafter  and  miftrefs  are 
ftrangers  to  them,  and  will  not  fuffer  them  under 
their  roof. 

Though  there  is  but  one  table  among  all  the 
fervants,  yet  there  is  but  little  Communication  be- 
tween the  men  and  women,  and  this  they  conii- 
der  as  a  point  of  great  importance.  M.  Wolmar 
is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  thofe  mafiers  who 
are  indifferent  to  every  thing  which  does  not  im* 
mediately  concern  their  interefts,  and  who  only 
defire  to  be  well  ferved,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  about  what  their  fervants  do  befides.  He 
thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  who  regard  no. 
thing  but  their  own  fervice  cannot  be  well  ferved. 
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*Too  clofe  a  connexion  between  the  two  fexes 
frequently  occaiionsmifchief.  The  diforders  of 
mod  &milies  arife  from  the  ^ endezvouf  ^hich  are 
held  in  the  chambermaid's  apartment*  If  there 
is  one  whom  the  fieward  happens  to  be  fond  of, 
he  does  not  fail  to  feduce  her  at  the  expence  of 
his  mafter.  A  good  underftanding  among  the" 
men  or  among  the  women  is  not  alone  fufficient- 
ly  firm  to  produce  any  material  confequences.-r- 
But  it  is  always  between  the  men  and  the  women 
that  thofe  fecret  monopolies  are  eftabliflled,  which 
in  the  end  ruined  the  mofl:  wealthy  families. — 
They  pay  a  particular  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  difcretion  and  modefty  of  the  women,  not 
only  from  principles  of  honefty  and  morality,  but 
from  well  judged  motives  of  intereft.  For,  what- 
ever fome  may  pretend,  no  one  who  does  not 
Ipve  his  duty  can  difcharge  it  as  he  ought ;  and 
none  ever  loved  their  duty  who  were  devoid  of 
honour. 

They  do  not,  to  prevent  any  dangerous  inti- 
macy between  the  two  fexes,  reftrain  them  by 
pofitive  rules,  which  they  might  be  tempted  to 
violate  in  fecret,  but  without  any  feeming  inten- 
tion, they  eftablifh  good  cuftoms,  which  are  more 
powerful  than  authority  itfelf.  They  do  not  for- 
bid any  intercourfe  between  them,  but  it  is  con- 
trived in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  have  no  oeca^ 
fion  or  inclination  to  fee  each  other.  This  is  ef- 
feduated  by  making  their  bufinefs,  their  habits. 
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their  tafteSi  and  their  pleafures,  entirely  differ- 
ent. To  maintain  the  admirable  or.der  which 
they  have  eftablifhed,  they  are  fenfible  that  in  a 
well  regulated  family  there  (bould  be  a3  little 
correfpondence  as  poffible  between  the  two  fexes. 
They  who  would  accufe  their  maftcr  of  caprice^ 
was  he  to  enforce  fuch  a  rule  by  way  of  injunc* 
tion,  fubmit)  without  regret,  to  a  manner  of  life 
which  is  not  po&tively  prefer ibed  to  them,  but 
which  they  themfelves  conceive  to  be  the  beft 
and  moft  natural.  Eloifa.  infifts  that  it  muft  be 
fo  in  fa£l ;  (h»  maintains  that  neither  love  nor 
conjugal  union  is  the  refult  of  a  continual  com- 
merce between  >the  fexes.  In  her  opinion,  hlif- 
band  and  wife  were  defigned  to  live  together,  but 
not  to  live  in  the  fame  manner.  They  ought  to  ad 
in  concert)  but  not  to  do  the  fame  things.  The 
kind  of  life,  fays  (he,  which  would  delight  the  one 
would  be  infupportable  to  the  other ;  the  inclinar 
tions  which  nature  has  given  them  are  as  differ- 
ent as  the  occupations  (he  has  a(&gned  them : 
they  differ  in  their  amufements  as  much  as  in 
.their  duties.  In  a  word,  each  contributes  to 
the  common  good  by  different  ways,  and  the 
proper  .diftribution  of  their  feveral  cares  and  em- 
ployments is  the  ftronged  tie  that  cements  their 
union. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  that  my  obfervar 
tions  aremuqh  in  favour  of  this  maxim.  In  fa£l, 
is  it  not  the  general  practice,  except  among  the 


French,  and  thofe  who  imitate  them,  for  the  men 
and  women  to  live  feparately  ?  If  they  fee  each 
other,  it  is  rather  by  ihort  interviews,  and  as  it 
wcrre  by  ftealtb,  as  the  Spartans  vifited  their 
wives,  than  by  an  indifcreet  and  conftant  inter- 
courfe,  fufficient  to  confound  and  deftroy  the 
wifeft  bounds  of  diftindlion  which  nature  has  fet 
between  them.  We  do  not,  even  among  the 
favages,  fee  men  and  women  intermingle  indis- 
criminately. In  the  evening,  the  family  meet 
together;  every  one  pafTes  the  night  with  his 
wife;  when  the  day  begins,  they  feparate  again, 
and  the  two  fexes  enjoy  nothing  in  common,  but 
their  meals  at  mod.  This  is  the  order  which, 
from  its.univerfaUty,  appears  to  be  moft  natural, 
and  even  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  perverted, 
we  may  perceive  fome  veftiges  of  it  remaining. 
In  France,  where  the  men  have  fubmitted  to 
live  after  the  fafhion  of  the  women,  and  to  be 
continually  (hut  up  in  a  room  with  them,  you 
may  perceive,  from  their  involuntary  motions, 
that  they  are  under  confinement.  While  the  la- 
dies fit  quietly,  or  loll  upon  their  couch,  you  may 
perceive  the  men  get  up,  go,  come,  and  fit  down 
again,  perpetually  reftlefs,  as  if  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical inftin£t  continually  counteraded  the  re- 
ftraint  they  fuffered,  and  prompted  them,  in  their 
own  defpite,  to  that  z&lve  arid  laborious  life  for 
which  nature  intended  them.  They  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world  where  the  mmjiand  at  the 
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theatre,  as  if  they  went  into  the  pit  to  relieve' 
themfelves  of  the  fatigue  of  having  beeii  fitting 
all  day  in  a  dining-room.  In  fliort  they  are  Co 
fenfible  of  the  irkfomenefs  of  this  efFeminate  and 
fedentary  indolence,  that  in  order  to  chequer  it 
with  fome  degree  of  aflivity  at  leaft,  they  yield 
their  places  at  home  to  ftrangers,  and  go  to 
other  men's  wives,  in  order  to  alleviate  their  diC- 
guft! 

The  example  of  Mrs.  Wolmar's  fkmily  contri- 
butes greatly  tofupporttheniaxim  fiieeftablifhes. 
— Every  one,  as  it  were,  being  confined  to  their 
proper  fex,  the  women  there  live  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  apart  from  the  men.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
fufpicious  connexions  between  them,  her  .great 
fecret  is  to  keep  both  one  and  the  other  conftantly 
employed,  for  their  occupations  are  fo  different, 
that  nothing  but  idlenefs  can  bring  them  toge- 
ther. In  the  morning  each  apply  to  their  proper 
bufinefs,  and  no  one  is  at  leifure  to  interrupt  the 
.other.  After  dinner,  the  men  are  employed  in 
the  garden,  the  yard,  or  in  fome  other  rural  occu- 
pation :  the  women  are  bufy  in  the  nurfery  till 
the  hour  cotnes  at  which  they  take  a  walk  with 
the  children,  and  fometimes  indeed  with  the  mif- 
trefs,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  them,  as  it  is  the 
only  time  in  which  they  take  the  air.  The  men, 
being  fufficiently  tired  With  their  day's  work, 
have  feldom  any  inclinai^n  to  walk,  and  there- 
fore reft  themfelves  within  doors. 
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Every  Sunday,  after  evening  fervice,  the  wo- 
men meet  again  in  the  nurfery,  with  fomc  friend 
or  relation,  whom  they  invite  in  their  turns  by 
Mrs.  Wolroar*8  confcnt.  There  they  have  a  lit- 
tle collation  prepared  for  them  by  Eloifa's  direc- 
tion.; and  (he  permits  them,  to  chat,  fing,  run,  or 
play  at  fome  little  game  of  fkill,  fit  to  pleafe  chiU 
dren,and  fuch^as  they  may  bear  a  part  in  them- 
felves.  The  entertainment  is  compofed  of  fyll** 
bubs,  cream,  and  different  kinds  of  cakes,  with 
fuch  other  little  viands  as  fuit  the  tafteof  women 
and  children.  Wine  is  almpft  excluded  ^  and 
the  men,  who  are  rarely  admitted  of  this  little  fe- 
male party,  never  are  prefent  at  this  collation, 
which  £k)i^  feldom  mifTes.  I  am  the  only  man 
who  has  obtained  this  privilege.  Laft  A^unday, 
with  great  importunity,  1  got  leave  to  attend  her 
there.  She  took  great  pains  to  make  me  confider 
it  as  a  very  fingular  favour.  She  told  me  aloud 
that  (he  granted  it  for  that  Once  only,  and  that 
file  had  even  refufed  M.  Wolmar  faimfelf.  You 
may  imagine  whether  this  difficulty  of  admiflion 
does  not  flatter  female  vanity  a  little,  and  whether 
a  footman  would  be  a  welcome  vifitor  where  his 
mafter  is  exckded.        ; 

I  made  a  moft  delicious  repaft  with  them . 

Where  will  you  find  fuch  cream-cakes  as  we  have 
Jiere  i   Imagine  whact  they  muft  be,  made  in  a 
dairy  where  Eloila  preildes,  and  eaten  in  her  cocc^ 
Vol.  III.  £  r 
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pany.  Fanny  prefented  me  with  fome  cream, 
fomc  feed-cake,  and  other  lit.le  comfits.  AH 
w|is  gone  in  an  inilant.  Eloifa  fmiled  at  my  ap- 
petite. *'  I  find  (faid  (he,  giving  me  another 
plate  of  cream)  that  your  appetite  does  you  cre- 
dit every  where,  and  that  you  make  as  good  a  fi- 
gure among  a  club  of  females,  as  you  do  among 
the  Valaifans." — "  But  I  do  not  (anfwered  I) 
make  the  repaft  with  niore  impunity ;  the  one 
may  be  attended  with  intoxication  as  well  as  the 
other ;  and  reafon  may  be  as  much  diilratSiied  in  a 
nurfery  as  in  a  wine  cellar."  She  .caft  her  eyes 
down  without  making  any  reply,  bluflied,  and 
began  to  play  with  her  children.  This  was 
enough  to  fting  me  with  remorfe.  This,  my  lord, 
ivas  the.firft  indifcretion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
laft. 

There  v(^as  a  certain  air  of  primitive  fimplicity 
in  this  affcmbly,  which  aflFeded  me  very  fenfibly. 
I  perceived  the  fame  cheer fulnefs  in  every  coun- 
tenance, and  perhaps  more  opennefs  than  if  there 
had  b^en  men  in  company.  The  familiarity 
which  was  obferv^ble  between  the  miflrefs  and 
ber  fervants,  being  founded  on  fincere  attach- 
ment and  confidence,  only  ferved  to  eftablilh  re- 
fpe<9:  and  authority ;  and  the  fervices  rendered  and 
received  appeared  like  fo  manv  teftimonies  of  re- 
ciprocal friendfliip.  There  was  nothings  even 
to  the  very  choice  of  the  collation,  but  .what  con- 
.  tributed  to  make  this  aflembly  engaging.    Milk 
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and  fiig^  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the 
fair-fex,  and  may  be  deemed  the  fymbols  of  inno* 
cence  and  fweetnefs,  which  are  their  moft  bc^ 
coming  ornaments..    Men,  on  the  contrary,  are 
ibnd  of  high  flavours,  and  ftrong  liquors }  a  kind 
of  nourifliment  more  futtable  to  the  adive  and 
laborious  life  for  which  nature  has  defigned  them  h 
and  when  thefe  different  taftes  come  to  be  blend* 
ed,  itis  an  infallible  fign  that  the  diftin£tion  be* 
tween  the  two  fexes  is  inordinately  confounded,  ' 
In  fad,  I  have  observed  that,  in  France,  where 
the  women  conftaatly  intermix  with  the  men, 
they  have  entirely  loft  their  reliib  for  milk  meats, 
and  the  men  have  in  fome  meafur e  loft  their  tafte 
for  wine;  and  in  England,  where  the  two  fexea 
are  better  diftinguiflied,  the  proper  tafte  of  each 
is  better  preferved.     In  general  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  may  very  often  form  fome  judgment  of 
people's  diipolition,  froni  their  choice  of  food.—* 
The  Italians,  who  live  a  great  deal  on  vegetableai 
are  foft  and  efieminate.     You  Engliflimen,'  who 
are  great  eaters  of  meat,  have  fomething  harfh  in 
your  rigid  virtue,  iand  which  favours  of  barbarifm* 
The  Swifs,  who  is  naturally  of  a  calm,  gentle, 
and  cold  conftitution,  but  hot  and  violent  when 
m  a  paffion,  is  fond  both  of  one  and  the  other,  and 
drinks  milk  and  yine  indifcriminately.     The 
Frenchman,  who  is  pliant  and  changeable,  lives 
upon  all  kinds  of  food,  and  conforms  hiznielf  to 
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every  tafte.  Eloifa  herfelf,  may  fervc  as  an  in- 
ftance :  for  though  (he  makes  her  meals  with  a 
keen  appetite,  yet  (he  does  not  love  meat,  ra-. 
gouts,  or  fait,  and  never  yet  tafted  wine  by  ttfelf. 
Some  e)ccellent  roots,  eggs,  cream,  and  fruit,, 
compofe  her  ordinary  diet,  and  was  it  not  for  fifli, 
of  which  (he  is  like  wife  very  fond,  fhe  would  be 
a  perfeft  Pythagorean. 

To  keep  the  women  in  order  would  fignify  no- 
thing, if  the  men  were  not  likewife  under  proper 
regulations ;  and  this  branch  of  domeftic  econo- 
my, which  is  not  of  lefs  importance,  is  ftiil  more 
difficult ;  for  the  attack  is  generally  more  lively 
than  the  defence :  the  guardian  of  human  nature 
intended  it  fe.  In  the  common  wealth,  Citizens 
are  kept  in  order  by  principles  of"  morality  arid 
virtue:  but  how  are  we  to  keep  fervants-and 
mercenaries  under  proper  regulations,  other  wife 
than  by  force  and  reftraint  ?  The  art  of  a  mailer 
confift&in  difguifmg  this  reftraint  under  the  veil 
of  pleafure  and  intereft,  that  what  they  are  obliged 
to  do  may  feem  the  refult  of  their  own  inclination. 
Sunday  being  a  day  of  idlenefs,  and  fervants  hav-^ 
ing  a  right  of  going  where  they  pleafe,  when  bu- 
finefs  does  not  require  their  duty  at  home,  that  one 
day  oftendeftroys  all  the  good  examples  and  leflbns 
of  the  other  fix.  The  habit  of  frequenting  public 
houies,  the  converfe  and  maxims  of  their  com- 
rades, the  company  of  loofe  women,  foon  render 
them  unferviceable  to  their  mafters,  and  unprofit* 
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9ble  totheidfelves ;  and  by  teaching  tbem  a  thou- 
&nd  vices>  taalce  them  unfit  for  (ervitude^  and  un- 
wordqr  of  itbeit^l  ' 

'  Ta  remedy  this-  inponvenience,  they  endea- 
vour to  keep  them  at  home  by  the  £une  motives 
which  induce  them  tp  go  abcoad^  Why  do  they 
go»ir6ad  l  iTo:  drink  and  play  at  a  publtc- 
houfe.  They  drink  &nd  play,  at  home.  AH  the 
diffnreooe  i^,  .that  the  wine  cofts  them  nothing, 
that  they  dQjiot|;e^  drunk,  and  that  there  are 
(ocne  winn^ra^  al  pfoy  without  any  lofers.  The 
filii^i^ghthe  metl^  taken  for  this  purpofe. 
.  Behmd  the  faoufe  is  a  ihady  walk,  where  they 
have,  fixed  the  lifts.  There,  in  the  fummer  time^ 
the  livery  fei?vants  and  the  men  in  the  yard  meet 
ev»ry  Sahd^y,  after  fermon  time,  to  play  in  littk 
detaqhed  parties,  not  for  money,  for  it  is  not  al- 
lowed^  nor  for  wine,  which  is  given  them^  but 
for  a  prize,  furniflied  by  their  mafter's  genero- 
fity,  which  is  generally  fome  piece  of  goods  or,  ap* 
parel  fit  for  their  ufe.  The  number  of  games  in 
prqx>rtion  to  the  value  of  the  prize,  fo  that  when 
the  prize  is  ibcdevfhat  confiderable,  as  a  pair  of 
£lver  buckles,  a  neckcloth,  a  pairoffilk  ftock- 
ings,  a  fine  hat,  or  any  thing  of  th^t  kind,  they 
have  generally  feveral  bouts  to  decide  it.  They 
are  not  confined  to  one  particular  game^  but  thty 
change  them,  that  one .  man,  who  happens  to.excel 
in  a  particular  garnet  ^^Y  not  carry  oGF  all  the 
E3 
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prizes,  and  that  they  may  grow  ftronger  and 
more  dexterous  by  a  variety  of  exercifes.  At  one 
time,  the  conteft  is  who  fhall  firft  reach  a  mark  at 
the  other  end  of  the  walk;  at  another  time  it  is 
who  (hall  throw  the  fame  done  fiirtheft;.  then 
dgain  it  is  who  (hali  carry  the  fame  weight  lon^ 
geft.  Sometimes  they  contend  for  a  pris&c^  hy 
(hooting  at  a  mark.  Moft  of  thefe  games  are  at>« 
tended  with  fome  little  preparations,  which  ferve 
to  prolong  them,  and  render  them* entertaining. 
Their  mafter  and  miftrefs  often  honour  them 
with  their  prefence;  they  fometimes  take  their 
children  with  them ;  nay,  even  ftrangers  relbrt 
thither,  excited  by  curicrfity,  and  they  defire  no- 
thing better  than  to  bear  a  (hare  in  die  fport  | 
but  none  are  ever  admitted  without  M.  Wolmar't 
approbation,  and  the  cbnfent  of  the  players,  who 
^ouM  not  fi^nd  their  account  in  granting  it  rea«* 
dily.  This  cuftom  has  imperceptibly  become  a 
kindofihow,  in  which  the  a6h>rs,  being  anU 
mated  by  the  prefence  of  the  fpe&ators^  prefin* 
the  glory  of  applatife  to  the  lucre  of  the  pria^.*^ 
As  thefe  exercifes  make  them  more  adive  and  vi- 
]gorous,  they  fet  a  greater  value  on  tbeihfeives, 
and,  being  accuftomed  to  eftimate  their  import- 
ance from  their  own  intrinfic  worth,  rather  than 
ifom  their'poflfeflions,  they  prite  honour,  notwitb- 
ftanding  they  are  footmen,  beyond  money. 
•  It  would  4)e  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derive  from  a  praftice  C^k 
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trifling  in  appearance,  and  which  is  always  de^ 
^ifed  by  little  minds ;  4>ut  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  true  genius  to  produce  great  efkSks  by  incon- 
fiderable  means.  M.  WoJmar  has  afiured  me 
that  thefe  little  inftitutions,  which  his  wife  firft 
fiiggefted,  fcarce  flood  him  in  fifty  crowns  a  year. 
^  But  (faid  he)  how  often  do  you  think  I  am  re-  . 
paid  this  fum  in  my  houfekeeping  and  my  afFairs 
in  general,  by  the  vigiltece  and  attention  with 
which  I  am  ferved  by  thefe  fiithful  fervants,  who 
derive  all  their  pleafures  from  their  mailer  j  hj 
the  intereft  they  take  in  a  family  which  they  con- 
fider  as  their  own ;  by  the  advantage  I  reap  in 
their  labours,  from  the  vigour  they  acquire  at 
their  exercifes ;  by  the  benefit  of  keeping  them 
always  in  health,  in  preferving  them  from  thofe 
excefles  which  are  common  to  men  in  their,  fta- 
tion,  and  from  thofe  difordera^  which  frequently 
attend  fucfa  excefTes ;  by  iecuring  them  from  any 
propenfity  to  khavery,  which  is  an  infallible  con- 
fequence  of  irregularity,  and  by  confirming  them 
in  the  pradice  of  honefly ;  in  ihort,  by  the  plea* 
fore  of  having  fuch  agreeable  recreations  within 
ourfelves  at  fuch  a  trifling  expence  i  If  there  arc 
any  among  them,  either  man  or  woman,  who  do 
not  care  to  conform  to  our  regulations,  but  pre- 
fer the  liberty  of  going  where  they  pleafe,  oil^a- 
rious  pretences,  we  never  refule  ta  give  them 
leave :  but  we  confider  this  licentious  turn  as  a 
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very  fuipidous  fymptooi,  and  we  are  always  retdfy 
|o  mtftruft  fuch  dirpofltions.  Thus  thefe  little 
am.uiementS)  which  furnifli  us  witd  good  ferv'ants^ 
ferve  alfo  as  a  -  dire£lion  to  us  in  ^the  choice  of 
them."— Imuftconfefs,  fooylord,  that  except  in 
this  fiuniiy  I  never  faw  the  ikme  men  made  good 
domeftics  for  perfonal  fervice,  good  huAandmen 
for  tilling  the  ground,  good  foldiers  for  the  de- 
fence pf  their  country,  and  honeft  feliqws  in  any 
fiation  into  which  fortune  may  irhance  to  throw 
them.  >'.*.. 

In  the  winter,  their  pleafur^vary^^as  well  as 

their  labours.     On  a  Sunday,-Ml  th.e  fervants  ia 

the  family,  and  even  the  neighbours,  men  and 

women  indifcriminately,  meet  after  fervice-ilme 

in  a  hall  where  there  is  a  good  fire,  fame  wine, 

fruits,  cakes,  and  a  fiddle,  to  which  they  dance* 

Mrs.  Wolmar  never  &ils  to  be  prefent,  for  Toqic: 

time  at  le'aflr,  in  order  to  preferve  decorum  and 

modefly  by  her  prefence,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 

for  her  to  dance  herfelf,  though  among  her  own 

.people.     When  I  was  firfl  made  acquainted  with 

.this  cuftcm,  it  appeared  to  me  not  quite  conform- 

'^able  CO  the  flridnefs  of  Proteflant  morals.     I  told 

Eloiiafo;  and  ihe  anfwered  me  to  the  following 

.cffeS: 

.    #  Pure  morality  is  charged  with  h  many  fe- 
vere  duties,  that  if  it  is  overburdened  with  forms, 
:which  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  they  will  al- 
ways be  of  prejudice  to  what  is  really  eflfentiaL 
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Tills  is  raid  tQ  be  the  cafe  with  the  monks  in  ge- 
neral)  who,  being  (laves  to  rules  touUy  ifmiia* 
terial,  are  utter  ftrangers  to  the  meaning  of  ho« 
nour  and  virtue.  This  def^  is  lefs  obfervable 
among  us,  though  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from 
it.  Our  churchmen,  who  are  as  much  fupeript 
to  other  priefts  in  knowledge^  as  our  religion  if. 
fuperior  to  all  others  in  purity,  do  nevertheless 
maintain  fome  maxims,  which  Teem  to  be  rather 
founded  on  prejudice  than  reafon.  Of  this  kind^ 
is  that  which  condemns  dancing  and  a{&mblieSy 
as  if- there  were  more  harm  in  dancing  than  fing* 
ing,  as  if  each  of  thefe  amufeoients  were  not 
equally  a  propenfity  of  nature,  and  as  if  it  were 
a  crime  to  divert  ourfelves  publicly  with  an  innor 
cent  and  harmlefs  recreation.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  tbmk,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  time  there 
is  a  concourfe  of  the  two  fexes,  every  public  dt- 
veriion.  becomes  innocent,  by  being  public; 
.whereas,  the  mpft  laudable  employment  becomes 
fufpicious  in  a  iite^i-iite  part]r*.  Man  and  wo- 
men were  formed  for  eadi  other  i  their  union  by 
marriage  is  the  end  of  nature.  All  falfe  religion 
is  9t  war  with  nature;  our's,' which  conforms 

*  In  my  letter  to  M.  D'Alembert,  concerhing  the  thea* 
tres,  I  have  franfcnbed  the  following  paiTage,  and  fome 
others  i  but  as  I  was  then  preparing  this  edition,'!  thou^t 
it  better  to  wait  this  publication^  till  I  took  notice  of  the 
quotation.  .  v 
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tomd  redifies  natural  propenfitjr,  proclaims  a  dv 
Tine  infticution  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  man- 
kind.    Religion  ought  not  to  increafe  the  em- 
barraffmcnt  which  civil  regulations  throw  in  the 
way  of  matrimony,  by  difficulties  which  the 
Gofpel  does  not  create,  and  which  are  contrary 
to  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity .    Let  any  one  tell 
me  where  young  people  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  conceiving  a  mutual  liking,  and  cff  feeing  each 
other  with  more  decorum  and  circumfpedion 
than  irt  an  affembly,  where  the  eyes  of  the  fpcc- 
tators  being  conftantly  upon  them,  oblige  them  to 
l^have  with  peculiar  caution  ?    How  can  we  of- 
fend God  by  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  exercife^ 
fiiitable  to  the  vivacity  of  youth )  an   exercife 
which  confifts  in  the  art  of  prefenting  ourfelves 
to  each  other  with   grace  and  elegance,  and 
wherein  the  prefence  of  the  fpe£iator  impofes  a  de- 
xorum  which  no  one  dares  to  violate  ?    Can  we 
conceive  \a  ihpre  efFedual  method  to  avoid  impo- 
sition wit^  i^fj^ed  to  perfon  at  leaft,  by  difpky. 
ing  ourfelves  with  all  our  natural  graces  and  de- 
fers before  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  know  us 
thoroughly^  ere  they  oblige  themfelves  to  love  us  ? 
—Is  not  the  obligation  of   reciprocal  afiedion 
jgreater  than  that  of  Telf-love,  and  is  it  not  an  at- 
tention worthy  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  pair,  who 
.propofe  to  marry,  thus  to  prepare  their  hearts  for 
that  nlutual  love  which  Heaven  prompts? 

<^  What  is  the  confequence,  in  thofe  places 
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where  {>eopIe  are  under  a  contioiial  reftraint, 
where  the  moft  innocent  gaiety  is  puni(hed  as 
criminal^  where  the  young  people  of  difFereiH 
fexes  dare  not  meet  in  puhltc,  and  where  the  ii^ 
difcreet  feverity  of  the  paftor  preaches  nothing, 
in  the  name  of  God,  but  ier  vile  conftramt,  fad* 
nefs,  and  melancholy?  They  find  means  to  elude 
an  infufFerable  tyranny,  which  nature  and  reafon 
difavow.  'When  gay  and  iprightly  youth  are 
debarred  from  lawful  pleafures,  they  fubftituti? 
others  more  dangerous  io  their  ftead.-  Private 
parties,  artfully  concerted,  fupply  the  plate  of 
fHiblic  affemblies.  By  being  obliged  to  conceaU 
ment,  as  if  they  were  criminal,  they  at  length 
become  fo  in  fad):/  Harmlefa  joy  loves  to  difplay 
itfelf  in  the  face  of  the  world,  but  vice  is  a  friend' 
to  darknefs  ^  and  innocence  and  fecrefy  never 
iiibfift  long  together.  My  dear  friend  ((aid  ibe, 
frafping  my  hand,  as  if  {he  meant  to  convey,  her 
repentance^  and  coo&municate  the  purity  of  her 
own  heart  to  mine)  who  can  be  more  fenfible  of 
the  importance  of  this  truth  than  ourfelves  i 
What  forrow  and  troubles,  what  tears  and  re* 
morfe  we  might  have  prevented  for  fo  many 
years  paft,  if  we  could  but  have  forefeen  how 
dai^erous  a  private  intercourfe  was  to  that  vir- 
tue which  we  always  loved ! 

*'  Befides  (faid  Mrs,  Wolmar,  in  a  fofter  tone, 
it  is  not'  in  a  Aumerous  allembly  where  we  are 
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feen  and  heard  by  all  th«  worlds  but  in  pf  ivate 
parties,  where  fecrefy  and.  freedom  is  u^dulged^ 
that  our  morals  are  in  danger.  It  is  from  thi& 
principle,  that,  whenever  my  dom'eftics  meet,  I 
am  glad  to  fee  them  all  together.  I  even  approve, 
of  their  inviting  fuch  young  people  in  the  neigh* 
boiirhood  whofe  company  will  not  corrupt  them  ; 
and  I  hear  with  pleafiire,  that,  when  they  mean 
to  commend  the  morals  of  any  of  our  young 
neighbours,  they  fey — He  is  admitted  at  Mr. 
Wolmar*s.  We  have  a  further,view  in  this. 
Our  men-fervants  are  all  v^ry  youngs  and^ 
among  the  women,  the  governefs  is  yet  fingle  ; 
it  is  not  reafonable  that  the  retired  life  they  lead 
with  us  fhould  debar  them  of  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  hoiieft  connexion.  We  endeavour^ 
therefore,  in  thefe  little  meetings,  to  give  them 
this  opportunity,  under  our  infpeSion,  that  we 
majpHiffift  them  in  their  choice;  and  thus,  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  happy  fiimilies,  we  increafe 
the  felicity  of  our  own. 

<*  I  ought  now  to  juftify  myfelf  for  dancing 
with  thefe  good  people,  but  I  rather  choofe  to 
pafs  fenfenee  on  myfelf  in  this  refped,  and 
frankly  confefs  that  my  chief  motive  is  the  plea^. 
fiire  r  take  in  the  exercife.  You  know  that  I 
always  refembled  my  coufin  in  her  paffion  for 
dancing  j  but  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  t 
bade  adieu  to  the  bs^l,  and  all  public  aflSemblies; 
I  kept  my  jrefohition^  even  to  the  day  of  my 
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marriage,  and  will  keep  it  ftill,  without  think*^ 
ing  it  any  vioiation,  to  dance  now  and  then  in  my 
own  houie  with  my  guefts  and  my  domeftics.  It 
is  anexercife  very  good  for  my  health  during  the 
fedentary  life  whidi  we  are  obliged  to  live  here 
in  winter.  I  find  it  an  innocent  amufement; 
for  after  a  good  dance  my  confcience  does  not 
reproach  me.  It  amufes  M.  Wolmar  likewife) 
and  all  my  coquetry  in  this  particular  is  only  to 
pleafe  him.  I  am  the  occafion  of  his  coming 
into  the  ball*  room  j  the  good  people  are  beft  fa- 
tisfied  when  they  are  honoured  with  their  maf- 
ter's  prefence ;  and  they  exprets  a  fatisfa£iioA 
when  they  fee  me  amongft  them.  In  ihort,  I 
find  that  fuch  occafional  familiarity  fi^rms  an 
agreeable  connexion  and  attachment  between 
us,  which  approaches  nearer  the  natural  con« 
ditio9  of  mankind,  by  moderating  the  meannels 
of  fervitude,  and  the  rigour  of  authority."     ^ 

Such,  my  lord*,  are  the  fentiments  of  Eloifa 
with,  rcCpe&  to  dancing,  and  1  have  often  woo- 
dered  how  fo  much  affability  could  confift  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  fubordlnation,  and  how  ihe  and 
hat  hufband  could  Co  often  ftoop  to  level  them«- 
ielves  with  their  fervants,  and  }'et  the  latter  ne*- 
ver  be  tempted  to  afiume  equality  in  their  turn. 
I  queftion  if  any  Afiatic  monarchs  are  attended 
in  their  palaces  with  more  refpefl  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wolmar  are  ferved  in  their  own  houfe. 
I  never  knew  any.  commands  lefs  imperious  thsww 
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theirs,  or  more  readily  executed  ;  if  they  afk  for 
any  thing,  their  feryants  fly ;  if  they  excufe  their 
failings,  they  thecnfelves  are  neverthekfs  fenfibk 
of  their  faults^  I  was  never  better  convinced 
how  much  the  force  of  what  is  fa^d  depends  o» 
the  mode  of  expreffion. 

This  has  led  me  into  a  reflexion  on-  the  af- 
4cAtd  gravity  of  mafters  j  which  is,  that  it  is  ra^ 
ther.to  be  imputed  to  their  own  CaUipgs,  than  u>' 

*  the  effcds  of  their  familiarity,  that  they  are  de- 
fpifed  in  their  families,  and  that  the  infolence  of 
iervants  is  rather  an  indication  of  a  vicious  thaa 
of  a  weak  mafter:  for  nothing  gives  them  fuch. 
affiirances,  ^s  the  knowledge  of  his  vices,  and 
they  confider  all  dtfcoveries  of  that  kind  as  fa 
many  difpenfations,  which  free  them  from  their 
obedience  to  a  man  whom  they  can  no  Jonger  rc- 
fpca. 

•Ifervants  imitate  their  mafters,  and  by  copying 
them  awkwardly,  they  render  thofe  defers  more 
conipicuous  in  themfelves,  which  the  polifhof 
education,  in  fome  meafure,  difguifed  in  the 
others.    At  Paris,  I  ufed  to  judge  of  the  ladies  of 

'  my  acquaintance,  by  the  air  and  manners  of  their 
waiting- women,  and  this  rule  never  deceived  me. 
Befxdes  that,  the  lady's  woman,  when  (he  becomes 
the  confidant  of  her  miftrefs'sfecrets,  makes  her 
buy  her  difcretion  at  a  dear  rate,  ihe  likewiie 
frames  her  canduA  according  to  her  lady's  feoti- 
ments,  and  difclofes  all  her  maxims,  by  an  awk- 
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ward  imitation.    In  every  inftance,  the  matter's 
example  is  more  efficacious  than  his  authority  j  it 
is  not  natural  to  fuppofe  that  their  ifcrvants  will 
be  honefter  than  themfelvcs.    It  is  to  no  purpofe 
to  make  a  noife,  to  fwear,  to  abufe  them,  to  turn 
them  oiF,  to  get  a  new  fet  y  all  this  avails  nothing 
towarck  making  good  fervants.  When  they  who 
do  not  trouble  themfelves  about  being  hated  zni 
defpifed  by  their  domeftics^  neverthelefs  imagine 
that  they  are  well  ferved,  the  reafon  of  their  mi£>  * 
uke  is,  that  they  are  contented  with  what  they 
fee,  and  fatisfied  with  aii  appearance  of  diligence^ 
without  obferving  the  thoufand  fecret  prejudices 
they  fuffer  continuallyy  and  of  which  they  cannot 
difcover  the  fource*    But  where  is   the  man  fi> 
^void  of  honour,  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
contem];^  of  every  one  round  him  ?   ^Where  is 
-the  woman  to  abandoned,  as  not  to  foe  iufceptible 
of  infiilts  ?*   How  many  ladies,  both  at  ParUrand 
in  London,  who  think  ^emfelvcs  greatly  refped:« 
td,  would  burft  into  tears  if  they  heard  what  was 
iaid  of  them  in  their  anti-chambers  i  Happily  for 
.  their  peace,  they  comfort  themfelves  by  taking 
thefe  Argufes  for  weak  creatures,  atkl  by  flatter- 
ing themfelves  that  they  are  blind  to  thofe  prac- 
tices which  they  do  not  even  deign  to  hide  from, 
them.     They  likewife  in  their  turn  difcover,  by 
their  fullen  obedience,  the  contempt  they  have 
for  their  miftreiTes.    Mafters  and  fervants  be^ 
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cbme  mutually  fenfibly  that  it  h  not  worth  thek 
while  to  conciliate  each  other's  efteem. 

The  behsCviour  of  fervants  feems  to  me  to  be 
the  moft  certain  and  nice  proof  of  the  mailer's 
virtue;  and  I  remember,  my  lord,  to  have  form* 
ed  a  good  opinion  of  yours  at  Valais,  without 
knowing  you,  purely  becaufe,  though  you  fpoke 
ibroewhat  harfhly  tq  your  attendants,  tbey  were 
not  the  lefs  attached  to  you,  and  that  tbey  ex- 
prefled  as  much  refped  for  you  in  your  abfence, 
as  if  you  had  been  within  hearing.  It  has  been 
faid  that  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet- 
de-chambre;  perhaps  not;  but  every  worthy 
man  will  enjoy  his  fervant's  efteem^,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  that  heroifm  is  only  a  vain  phaa- 
tom,  and  that  nothing  is  folid  but  virtue.  The 
power  of  its  empire  is  particularly  obfervable 
here  in  the  Ip  weft  commendations  of  the  fervants. 
Commendations  the  lefs  to  be  fufpe£l^d>  as  they 
do  not  confift  of  vain  eulfigiums,  but  of  an  artleife 
expreiOion  .of  their  feelings.  As  they  cannot  fuj»- 
pofe  from  any  thing  which  they  fee,  that  other 
mailers  are  not  like  theirs,  they  therefore  do  not 
commend  them  on  account  of  thofe  Virtues  which 
they  conceive  to  be  common  to  mailers  in  gene- 
ral, but,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts^  they 
thank  God  for  having  fent  the  rich  to  make  thofe 
under  them  happy,  and  to  be  a  comfort  to  the 
poor.  1 

Servitude  is  a  ilate  fo  unnatural  to  mankind, 


that  it  caiwot  fiibilft  without  ibine  degree  of  dis- 
content. Neverthelefs,  they  refpedl  their  mafter, 
and  fay  nothing.  If  any  murmurings  efcape 
them  againft  their  mtftrefs,  they  are  more  to  her 
honour  than  encomiums  would  J>e.  No  one  com* 
plains  that  ibe  is.  wanting  in  kindnels  to  them,  ^ 
but  that  {he  pays  (b  much  regard  to  others  $  no 
one  can  endure  that  his  zeal  (hould  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  his  comrades,  and  as  every 
one  imagines  himfelf  foremoft  in  attachment,  he 
would  be  iirft  in  favour.  This  is  their  only 
complaint,  and  their  greateft  injuftice. 

There  is  not  only  a  proper  fubordinatioa 
among  thofe  of  inferior  ftation,  but  a  perfed  har- 
mony among  thofe  of  equal  raiik }  and  this  is  not 
the  leaft  difficult  part  of  domeftic  economy*— 
Amidft  the  clafhings  of  jealoufy  and  felf-intereft, 
which  make  continual  divifions  in  families  not 
more  numerous  than  this,  we  feldom  find  fervantt 
united  but  at  the  expense  of  their  mafters.  If 
they  agree,  it  is  to  rob  in  concert  $  if  they  are 
honeft,  every  one  (hows  his  importance  at  the 
expence  of  the  reft:  they  muft  either  be  enemies 
or  accomplices,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
way  of  guarding,  at  the  fame  time,  both  againft 
their  knavery  and  their  diflenfions*  The  mafters 
of  fiimilies,  in  general,  know  no  other  method 
but  that  of  choofing  the  alternative  between 
ihcfe  two  inconveniences.  Some,  preferring  in*^ 
ccreft  to  honour,  foment  a  quarrelfome  difpofitioit' 
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among  their  fcrvants,  by  means  of  private  re- 
ports, and  think  it  a  mafterpiece  of  prudence  to 
make  them  fuperintendants  and  fpies  over  each 
ether.    ^Others,  of  a  more  indolent  nature,  ra- 
ther choofe  that  their  fervants  (hould  rob  them, 
and    live    peaceably  among    themfelves;  they 
pique  themfelves  upon  difcouritenancing  any  in- 
formation which   a  faithful   fervant  may   give 
them  out  of  pure  zeaL    Both  are  equally  to 
blame.     The  fiift,  by  exciting  continual  diftur- 
bances  in  their  families,  which  are  incompatible 
with  good  order  and  regularity,  get  together  a 
heap  of  knaves  and  informers,  who  are  bufy  in 
betraying  their  fellow-fervants,  that  they  may 
hereafter  perhaps  betray  their  mailers.      The  fe- 
cond,  by  refufing  any  information  with  regard  to 
what  paiTes  in  their  families,  countenance  combi* 
nations  againft  themfelves,  encourage  the  wicked^ 
difiiearten  the  good,  and  only  maintain  a  pack  of 
arrogant  and  idle  rafcai»,  at  a  great  expence,  who,. 
agreeing  together  at  their  matter's  coft,  look  upon 
their  fervices  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  their 
thefn  as  perquifites*. 

*  I  have  narrowly  examined  into  the  managensent  of 
great  families^  and  have  found  it  impoifilfie  for  a  mafter 
who.  has  twenty  rervai>{s«  to  knu^w  whether  he  has  one  ho- 
Deft  roao  among  theih,  and  not  t^  roiftake  the  greateft  raf- 
cal  perhaps  to  be  th^t  one.  This  alone  would  give  me  an 
averfion  to  riches.  The  rich  lof^  one  of  the  fweeteft  plea- 
fures  of  life,  the  pleafure  of  confidence  and  cfteem.  They 
purchafe  all  their  gold  at  a  dear  ratel 
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It  is  a  capital  error  in  domeftic  as  well  as  in 
civil  economy,  to  oppofe  one  vice  to  another,  or 
to  attempt  an  equilibrium  between  them,  as  if 
that  whfch  undermines  the  foundations  of  all 

order  could  ever  tend  to  eftablilh  regularity 

This  miftaken  policy  only  ferves  to  unite  every 
mconvenience.  When  particular  vices  are  tole- 
rated in  a  family,  they  do  not  reign  alone.  Let  one 
take  root,  a  tboufand  will  foon  fpring  up.  They 
prcfently  ruin  the  fervants  who  harbour  them, 
ando  the  mafter  who  tolerates  them,  and  corrupt 
or  injure  the  children  who  remark  them  with  at- 
tention. What  father  can  be  fo  unworthy  as  to 
put  any  advantage  whatever  in  competition  With 
this  taft  inconvenience?  What  honeft  man 
would  choofe  to  be  mafter  of  a  family,  if  it  w,as 
impoifible  for  him  to  maintain  peace  and  fidelity 
in  his  hoiife  at  the  fame  time,  and  if  he  muft  be 
obliged  to  purcbafe  the  attachment  of  his  fervants 
at  the  expence  of  their  ihutual  good  underftand- 
5ng? 

Who'  does  not  fee,  that  in  this  family,  they 
have  not  even  an'  idea  of  any  fuch  diffic^ulty  i 
fo  much  does  the  union  among  the  feveral  mem- 
bprs  proceed  from  the  attachment  to  the  head. — 
It  is  here  we  may  perceive  a  ftriking  inftance, 
how  impofEble  it  is  tp  have  a  fincere  affe£lion  for 
a  mafter  without  loving  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  him  I  a  truth  which  is  the  real  foundatloa  of 
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Chriftian  charity.  Is  it  not  very  natural,  that  the 
children  of  the  fanrie  father  (hould  live  together 
like  brethren  ?  This  is  what  they  tell  us  every 
day  at  church,  without  making  us  feel*  the  feoti- 
ment ;  and  this  is  what  the  domefttcs  in  this  br* 
mily  feel,  without  being  told  it* 

This  difpofition  to  good  feliowihip  is  owing  to 
a  choice  of  proper  fubje^.  M.  Wolmar,whenhe 
hires  his  fervants,  does  not  examine  whether  ibty 
Aiit  his  wife  and  himfelf,  but  whether  they  fuit 
each  other,  and  if  they  were  to  difcover  a  fettled  an- 
tipatby  between  two  of  the  beft  fervants,  it  would 
be  fufficient  for  them  to  difcharge  one :  for,  fays 
Eloifa,  in  (o  fmail  a  family,  a  family  where  they 
never  go  abroad,  but  are  conftantly  before  each 
other,  they  ought  to  agree  perfe£Uy  among  themi-^ 
felves.  They  ought  to  confider  it  as  their  father's 
houfe,  where  all  are  of  the  fame  family.  One  who 
happens  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  reft  is  enough  to 
make  them  hate -the  plaoe ;  and  that  difagreeable 
ohjeSt  being  conftantly  before  their  eyes,  they 
would  neither  be  eafy  themfelves,  nor  fufier  us 
to  be  quiet. 

After  having  made  the  beft  alTortment  in  their 
power,  they  unite  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  fer- 
vices  which  they  oblige  each  to  render  the  other, 
and  they  contrive  that  it  (hall  be  the  real  intereft 
(Of  every  one  to  be  beloved  by  his  fellow  fervants. 
No  one  is  fo  well  received  who  folicits  a  favour 
for  himfelf|  as  when  he  aiks  it  for  another  i  fo 
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hat  whoever  has  any  thing  to  requeft^  endea« 
ours  to  engage  another*  to  intercede  for  him ; 
nd  this  they  do  with  greater  readinefs^fmce,  whe- 
her  their  mafter  grants  or  refufes  the  Favour  re- 
queued, he  never  fails  to  acknowledge  the  merit 
>f  the  perfon  interceding.   On  the  contrary,  both 
fie  and  Mrs.  Wolmar  always  reje^  thefolicitations 
of  thofe  who  only  regard  therofelves.    Why,  fay 
they,  (hould  I  grant  what  is  defired  in  your  fa- 
vour, who  have  never  made  me  any  requeft  in  fa- 
vour of  another?     Is   it  reafonable  that  you 
ffaould  be  more  bvoured  than  your  companions, 
becaufe  they  are  more  obliging  than  you  ?    They 
do  more :  they  engage  them  to  ferve  each  other 
in  private  without  any  oftentation,  and   without 
aflfumingany  merit,     '^his  is  the  more  eafily  ac« 
compliifaed,  as  they  know  that  their  mafter,  who 
is  wltnefs  of  their  diibretion,  will  efteem  them     ' 
the  more ;  thus  felf-inCereft  is  a  gainer,  and  (elf- 
love  no  lofer.     They  are  fo  convinced  of  this  ge- 
neral difpofition  to  oblige,  and  they  have  fuch 
confidence  in  each  other,  that  when  they  have 
any  favour  to  aflc,  they  frequently  mention  it  at 
table,  by  way  of  converfation ;  very  often,  with- 
out further  trouble,  they  find  that  the  thing 
has  been  requefled  and  granted,*  and  as  they  do 
not  know  whom  to  thank,  their  obligation  is  to 
all.  »»>.:..■ 

It  is  by  this,  and  fuch  like  methods,  that  they 
be^^an  attachment  among  them,  refulting  from. 
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and  fubordlnate  to,  the  zeal  they  have  fbr  their 
raafter.  Thus,  far  from  feaguing  together  to  his 
prejudice,  they  are  only  united  for  his  fervice. 
However  it  may  be  their  intereft  Xo  love  each 
other,  they  have  ftill  ftronger  motives  for  plea£> 
ing  him ;  their  zeal  for  his  fervice  gets  the  better 
of  their  mutual  good-will,  and  each  confidering 
himfelf  as  injured  by  loffes  which  may  make  their 
mafter  lefs  able  to  recompenfe  a  faithful  fervant, 
they  are  all  equally  incapable  of  fufFering  any  in- 
dividual to  do  him  wrong  unnoticed.  This  prin^ 
ciple  of  policy,  which  is  eftablifhed  in  this  family, 
feems  to  have  fomewhat  fublime  in  it ;  and  I  can-^ 
not  fufSciently  admire  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WoU 
mar  have  been  able  to  transform  the  vile  function 
of  an  informer  into  an  office  of  zeal,  integrity, 
and  courage,  as  noble,  or  at  leaft  as  praife-wor* 
thy,  as  it  was  among  the  Romans. 

They  began  by  fubverring,  or  rather  by  pre. 
venting,  in  a  plain  and  perfpicuous  manner,  and 
by  afFe£iing  inftances,  that  fervile  and  criminal 
pradice,  that  mutual  toleration  at  the  mafter's 
'  coft,  which  a  worthlefe  fervant  never  fails  to  in* 
culcate  to  a  good  one,  under  the  made  of  a  chari- 
table maxim.  They  made  them  underftapd,  tHat 
the  precept  which  enjoins  us  to  hide  our  neigh* 
bour's  faults  relates  to  thofe  only  which  do  injury 
to  no  one  ;  that  if  they  are  witnefTes  to  any  in- 
ii^^ice  which  injures  a  third  perfoil,  an4  do  not 
diiboyer  it,  they  are  guilty  of  it  Chanielves^  and 
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that  f&  nothing  can  oblige  us  to  conceal  fuch 
faults  in  others,  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
d^fefls,  therefore  no  one  would  choofe  tocounte- 
nace  knaves,  i  f  he  was  not  a  knave  h  imfel  f.  Upon 
thefe  principles,  which  are  juft  in  general  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  more  Ari&ly  fo  with 
refped  to  the  clofe  connexion  between  matter 
apd  fervant,  they  hold  it  here  as  an  inconteftable 
truth,  that  whoever  fees  their  matter  wronged, 
without  making  a  difcovery,  is  more  guilty  than 
he  who  did  the  wrong ;  for  he  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  milled  by  the  profpedl  of  advantage,  but  the 
other,  in  cold  blood,  and  without  any  view  of  in- 
tercft,  can  be  induced  to  fecrefy  by  no  other  mo- 
tive than  a  thorough  difregard  of  juftice,  syi  in- 
difference towards  the  welfare  of  the  family  he 
ferves,  and  a  hidden  defire  of  copying  the  exam- 
pie  be  conceals.  Therefore,  even  where  the 
fault  is  conttderable,  the  guilty  party  may  never- 
thelefs  fometimes  hope  for  pardon,  but  the  witnefs 
who  conceals  the  hSt  is  infallibly  difmifTed,  as  a 
man  of  bad  difpoiltion. 

In  return,  they  receive  no  accufation  which 
may  be  fufpe£ted  to  proceed  from  injuftice  and 
calumny ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  admit  of  none  in  the 
ahfence  of  the  accufed.  If  any  one  comes  to  make 
a  report  againft  his  fellow  fervant,  or  to  prefer  a 
perbnal  fzomplaint  againft  him,  they  afk  him  whe* 
ther  he  is  fufficiently  informed,  that  is  to  fay, 
whether  he  has  entered  into  any  previous  inqui- 


ry  with  the  perfon  whom  he  fs  going  l6  accnie  ? 
If  he  anfwcrs  in  the  negative,  they  iflc  hJm  Ijow 
he  can  judge  of  an  a£tton,  wlieh  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  motives  to  it  ?     The  faft,  fay 
they,  may  depend  on  fome  circumftance  to  which 
you  are  a  ftrangcr  j  there  may  be  fome  particulars 
which  may  ferve  to  juftify  or  excufc  it,  and  which 
you  know  nothing  of.     How  can  you  prefume 
to  condemn  any  one's  conduft,  before  you  know 
by  what  motives  it  is  Jirefted  ?  One  word  of  ex- 
planation would  probably  have  rendered  it  jufti- 
fiable  in  your  eyes.     Why  then  do  you  run  the 
rifk  of  condemning  ai  aftion  wrongfully,  and  of 
expofing  me  to  participate  of  your  injuftice  ?  If 
he  afiures  them  that  h?  has  entered  into  a  pre^ 
vious  explanation  with  the  accufed  ;  why  then, 
fay  they,  do  you  come  without  him,  as  if  you  was 
afraid  that  he  v/ould  hlfify  what  you  are  going 
to  relate  ?    By  what  right  do  you  negleft  taking 
the  fame  precaution  with  refped  to  me,  which 
you  think  proper  to  ufe  with  regard  to  yourfelf  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  dedre  me  to  judge  of  a  fii& 
from  your  report,  of  which  you  refnfe  to  judge 
yourfelf  by  the  teftimony  of  your  own  eyes  j  arid 
would  not  you  be  anfwerable  for  the  partial 
judgment  I  might  form,  if  I  was  to  remain  (a« 
tisfied  with  your  bare  depofition  i     In  the  end, 
they  diref):  them  to  fummon  the  party  aecuied ; 
if  they  confent,  the  matter  is  loon  decidedi  if 
they  refufe,  they  difmife  them  with  a  feverc  «c- 
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butdtf  keep  die  fecret,  and  watjoh 
filMm  bockfo  nacxowljr,  timt  thqr  are  not  long  at 
a  lob  to  know  which  is  in  fault. 

This  rule  is  to  well  kooiiro,  and  fo  well  efla^ 
Uiilied,  that  jrou  aerer  hear  a  (ervant  is  this  &- 
milj  fpiok  iU  of  ktsahient  coourade,  fof  tkej  are 
3XL  ieafiUfi  that  it  b  die  way  to  paft  for  a  liar  and 
a  coward.  When  any  one  of  them  aocafibs  aao- 
ther,  it  is  openly,  frankly^jaad  ootenly  to  his 
ftoe,  but  in  the  prcfiBsice  of  all  his  feUow  fervantSf 
that  they  who  are  witnefles  to  their  accu&tion, 
9>ay  be  voudbers  of  their  integrity.  In  cafe  of 
any  pcrional  difputes  among  them«  the  difference 
is  generally  made  iq>  by  mediators,  without  troo- 
Uing  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Wploiar ;  but  whea  the  in* 
aereft  of  the  mafter  is  at  flake,  the  matter  cannot 
feonia  a  fecnet ;  theguilty  party  muft  either  ac- 
coie  hinafelfy  or  be  a^scufeL  Thefe  little  plead-r 
ings  happen  i^ery  feldom,  and  never  but  2tt  taUe, 
ia  the  rounds  which  £lot£i  makes  every  days 
wshile  her  people  are  at  dinner  or  fupper,  which 
M.  Wolonr  pieafandy  calls  her  general  ibffions. 
After  having  patiently  attended  to  the  accu&tion 
and  the  defence,  if  the  affairs  regard  her  intereft, 
ihe  duipks  the  acacufer  for  his  zeal.  lamfenfible, 
ftfss  file,  that  you  have  a  regard  for  your  fellow<>> 
£K'«MU;you  faoraealways  Spoken  well  of  him,  and 
I  comaoead  you,  becaufe  the  love  of  your  duty 
mid  of  juftiee  has  prevailed  over  your  private  aS- 

VquJU.  F 
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feftions ;  it  is  thus  that  a  faithful  fervant  and  an 
honeft  man  ought  to  behave.  If  the  party  ac* 
cufed  is  not  in  fault,  fhe  always  fubjoins  fome. 
compliment  to  her  juftification  of  his  innocence. 
But  if  he  is  really  guilty,  fhe  in  fome  meafure 
Ipares  hi^  (hame  before  the  reft.  She  fuppofes 
that  he  has  fomething  to  communicate  in  his  de- 
fence, which  he  does  not  choofe  to  declare  in  pub* 
lie;  fhe  appoints  an  hour  to  hear  him  in  private,  and 
it  is  then  that  (he  or  her  hufband  talk  to  him  as  they 
think  proper.  What  is  very  remarkable,  is  that 
the  moft  fevere  of  the  two  is  not  moft  dreaded, 
and  that  they  aire  left  afraid  of  M.  Wolmar's  fo- 
lemn  reprimand,  than  of  Eloiia's  aiFeding  re- 
proaches. The  former  fpeaking  the  language  of 
truth  and  jufticct,  humbles  and  confounds  the 
guilty;  the  latter  ftrikes  them  with  the  moft 
cruel  remorie,  by  convincing  them  with  what  rei* 
gret  fbt  is  forced  to  withdraw  her  kindnefs  from 
them.  She  fometimes  extorts  tears  of  grief  and 
ihame  from  them,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
her  to  be  moved  herfelf  when  ihe  fees  them  re- 
pent, in  'hopes  that  ihe  may  not  be  obligq4  to 
abide  by  her  word. 

They  who  judge  of  thefe  concerns  by  what 
pafies  in  their  own  fiunilies,  or  among  their^eigh« 
hours,  would  pirobably  deem  them  frivolous  or 
tireibme.  But  jiou,  my  Lord,  who  have  fuch  high 
notions  of  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  a  mafter 
of  a  family,  and  whoarcfenfible  whatanafcta* 
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flahc^  natural  difpofition  and  virtue  have  over  the 
human  heart,  you  perceive  the  importance  of  tbefe 
minutiae,  and  know  on  what  circumftances  their 
fuccefs  depends.  Riches  do  not  make  a  man  rich, 
as  is  well  obferved  in  fome  romance.   The  Wealth 
of  a  man  is  not  in  his  -coffers,  but  in  the  ufe  he 
makes  of  what  he  draws  out  of  them ;  for  our 
pofleffions  do  not  become  our  own,  but  by  the 
u(es  to  which  we  alloc  them,  and  abufes  are  al- 
ways more  inexhauftiblc  than  riches ;  whence 
it  happens  that  our  enjoyments  are  not  in  propor^ 
tion  to  our  expences,  but  depend  on  thejuft  regu« 
lation  of  them.    An  idiot  may  tofs  ingots  of  gold 
into  the  fea,  and  fay  he  has  enjoyed  them;  but 
what  comparifon  is  there  between  fuch  an  ex- 
travagant enjoyment,  and  that  which  a  wife  liian 
wodld  have  derived  from  the  leaft  part  of  their 
'value?    Order  and  regularity,  which  multiply 
and  perpetuate  the  ufe  of  riches,  are  alone  capa- 
ble of  converting  the  enjoyment  of  them  iiitd 
felicity.    But  if  real  property  arifei  from  the  rt^ 
lation  which  our  pofleffions  bear  to  us,  if  it  is  ra- 
ther the  ufe  than  the  acquifition  of  riches  wbk^ 
confers  it,  what  can  be  more  proper  bbjcSU  of 
attention  for  a  mafter  of  a  family  than  ddmeftic 
econofpy,  and  the  prudent  r^;alation  of  his  h^Mk" 
hold^  in  which  the  moft  perieS  correfpondences 
more  immedately  concern  him,  and  where  the 
Fa 


httppitkt&oftvcry  individual  is  jui  addition  to  tile 
lelicityof  thchead? 

Are  the  moft  wealthy  the  moft  hap|>y  i  No» 
Haw  then  does  wealth  contribute  to  felicity  ? 
But  every  well-regulated  family  is  eaibleniatic  of 
the  mafter 's  imod.  Gilded  ceilings,  luxury,  and 
magnificeace,  only  ferv«  to  (bow  the  vanity  of 
thofe  who  difplay  fuch  parade;  whereas,  when^ 
ever  you  fee  order  without  melancholy,  peace 
without  flavery,  plenty  without  profufion,  you 
may  £iy,  with  coafidence^  the  mafter  of  this  boufe 
isah^py  being. 

Forfliy  own  part^  I  think  the  moft  certain  i^^ 

of  true  ^QODtent  is  a  domefticaad  retired  life,  and 

that  they  who  are  cwtinually  reforting  to  others 

in  ^ueft  of  happi^efr  do  not  enjoy  it  at  home.   A 

£itber  of  a  family,  who  aii»u(fes  faiJi^fi^athNHne, 

IB  rewarded  for  his  cominual  attention  to  dome£- 

.   tic  eoncer^s,  by  the  coi^lant  enjoyment  of  th^ 

moft  ^reeable  feniations  of  nature.    H^  is  the 

only  one  who  can  be  properly  faid  to  be  mafter  of 

bis  own  hiypiaeft,  becaufe,  like  He»r^t  kfol^  be 

Ss  hifipy  in  defirii^  notjui^  more  thm  he  enjofs. 

Lite  the  Supreme  Being,  be  does  not  wifbto 

erihvgebis  pofieiSoiiSi  but  to  make  them  Mdljr 

hhown,  under  proper  dyoe^ons,  fuad  by  uling 

'  tbemconform^My  to  the  juft  reiatiotts  of  things : 

^*  if  he'does  not  ^hrkh  himfelfby  newacquifitions, 

h^'  enriches  himfelf  by  die  true  enjoyment  of 

what  he  pofiefles.    He  t>nce  only  enjoyed  the  in- 


come  tthii  bad^,  be  mw  eojoys  the  land$  thcnw 
felyes,  by  overtoiriEtiig  theif  culture,  and  {uvrcy* 
ing  them  jfrom  tkne  to  liine.  His  (ervaat  waf 
ft  ftranger  to  him :  he  is  now  part  of  his  enjoy^^ 
■mits  hiscbild:  he  onkes  him  hiaowsr  Foc» 
merly  he  lad  ottly  power  ov^  bis  forvanit^  ac* 
tioBS  ^  now  he  faais  audiority  eiver  his  inciimtions. 
He  Iras  his  matter  omly  by  paying  him  wages  f 
HOlr  he  fttks  by  the  facred  domiiiiOA  of  benevou 
knee  and  efteem.  Though  fortune  fpoils  trim  of 
Ids  weahb,  fte  tan  never  rob  hiSA  of  thofe  afieo- 
tions  whieh  afe  attached  to  him}  flie  cannot  de^ 
prive^&thtr  ofbis  ehtldreni  all  die  dUFerence 
IS)  dwt  he  maintaiiied  them  ycAerday,  said  thait 
thsy  will  liipport  him  to-morrow.  It  is  thus  that 
#o  niay  tea#n  die  true  en^yment  of  our  riches^ 
^otf  ftmily,  andofourfelvmi  it  is  thus,  thnt 
tbi  midutia  of  a  lamily  become  agreeable  to  ft 
iretthy  mm  wbo  knows  tbe  value  of  them ;  ilia 
€tm$i  that  far  from  oeiifiderbig  thefe  little  dfttifli 
m  troublerome,  he  makes  them  »  part  of  his  ha|ii« 
)pHm6yaiidd^iv«»  the  glory  and  ^cttAitfe  of  htt- 
taan  fiAtytfe  ftom  thefe  iioble  m4  ttkOin^  ofi- 
ficea* 

If  diefepre^k)^  advantages  are  de^fedi'or  Ki- 
tle  known,  and  if  the  few  whs  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire them  feMom  obtain  theaa,  the  reafon,  ih 
both  cafei^  is  the  fiuile.  There  are  numy  ikiiple 
and  fuUifHe  duties^  which  ftw  f90fk  can  reHh 
F3 
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and  falfik  Such  are  thofe  of  the  oiaAer  of  a  ft« 
Ally,  for  which  the  air  and  buftle  of  the  world 
give  htm  a  difguft,  and  which  he  never  difcharges 
properly  when  he  is  only  inflamed  by  motives  of 
avasice  and  inrereft.  Some  think  themfel vea  €X^ 
cellont  mafteri^  and  are  only  careful  ecoaomifts  ; 
their  income  may  thrive,  and  their  family  never- 
thelefs  be  in  a  bad  condition.  They  ought  to 
Jkave  more  enlarged  views  to  dire£t  an  adminiftra- 
tion  of  fuch  importance,  fo  as  to  give  it  a.happy 
iflue.  The  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
due  regulation  of  a  family,  is  to  admit  jioirie  but 
faoneft  people,  who,  .will  not  have. any  fecret  in- 
tention to  difturb  that  regularity.  But  are  ho» 
laefty  and  fervitude  fo  compatible,  that  we  may 
^Jiope  to  find  fervants  who  are  honeft  men?  Nf^ 
my  lord,  if  we  wpuld  have  them,  we  muft  not  !%- 
quire  for  them,  but  we  muft  make  them  i  aA4 
j»one  who  are  not  men  of  integrity  themfelvesarir 
.capable  of  making  others  honeft.  It  is  to  no  pufr 
pofe  for  a  hypocrite  to  afFe<Sl  an  air  of  virtue ;  he 
will  never  in(pire  any  one  with  an  affection  for 
k,  and.  if  he  knew  how  to  make  virtue  amiably 
he  would  be  in  love  with  it  himfelf.  What  dp 
^mal  leflan$  avail,  wh^n  daily  example  pontraf- 
fli^s  th^n», , unl^fs  fo  n\ake.u$  fuipeS  that  the 
mqr^li^  means  to  fport  with  Qur  credulity  i  What 
-^ atif^rdity  ajietbey  guiUy  of  who  e;xhort  us  to 
j^9$  they  fyji  ajid  not  as  thej  a£t  themfelves  lyr 
He  who  does  not  a£t^up.  to  what  he  fays,  never 


Speaks  t0  any  eSeSti  for  the  language  of  the  heart 
is  wanting,  which  alone  is  perfuafivtand  affefHng. 
I  have  fometimes  heard  oonverfiitions  of  thi» 
kind  held  in  a  grofs  manner  before  fervantsy  in 
order  to  read  them  le£hires,  as  thejr  <lo  children 
fometimes,  in  an  indireA  way.  Far  from  having 
any  reaibn  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  dupes 
of  fuch  artifice,  I  have  always  obferved  thenk 
fintle  in  iecret  at  their  matter's  folly,  who  muft 
have  taken  them  for  blockheads,  by  making  an 
awkward  difplay  of  fentiments  before  them,  which 
they  knew  were  none  of  his  own. 

All  thefe  idle  fubtleties  are  unknown  in  this 
ftxnily,  and  the  grand  art  by  which  the  mafter 
and  miftiefs  make  their  fervants  what  they  would 
^fire  them  to  be,  is  to  appeas  themfelves  before 
jAem  what  they  really  are.  Their  behaviour  it 
^ways  frank  and  open,  becaufe  they  are  not  in 
any  ftar  left  their  scions  ihould  belie  their  pro* 
fdSons.  As  they  themfelves  do  not  entertain 
principles  of  morality  different  from  thofe  which 
they  inculcate  to  others,  they  have  no  occafion 
foriany  extraordinary  circumfpedion  in  their  diC* 
courfe ;  a  wprd  blundered  out  unfeafonably  doea 
not  overthrow  the  principles  they  have  laboured 
toeflablifli.  They  do  not  indifcreetly  tell  all  their 
aflBiirs,  but  they  openly  proclaim  all  their  max- 
ims. Whether  a(  table,  or  abroad,  in  private,  or 
ill  public,  th^  ftntiments  are  ftill  the  fame^ 
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tfaey  mgcnioaAf  deliver  tbeif  t^imam  oa  «rer^ 
fubjed,  and  without  their  hartfigany  in^vidiial 
in  view^  every  om  H  hbAtmEtei  hy  tbcir  eonVer- 
£ition.  As  thek  fcrYaiM  neref  fc«  tbemdb  any 
tb'mg  bat  what  i&juft^  iMtbnaibtey  abd  eqnitiUB^ 
thej  do  not  ooaftder  j«fli)ee  at  a  taar  to  the  pocnr^ 
aB  a  jokcon  theonhappie,  and  asoneof  the eriis 
of  their  condtcioik  The  care  they  tdu  aterer  fi» 
kt  thrlabonrer^  csDme  in  vaxRy  and  kfiriheir  dagr^ 
work  in  fedcing  after  their  #age8^  teaches  tkeit 
fervanta  to  fee  at  joft  valne^m  tHne,  Whev  A^f 
fee  their  mafter  fo  &tefal  of  odiep  mea's  tfane^ 
each  concludes  that-  his  o^n  time  muft  be  cf  con* 
feqitence^  amd  thereib#e  deens  idkn^  die  grmsb^ 
eft  crime  he  cdn  bs  guiltjr  of.  The  eoiifideno^ 
which  their  krvttm  have  h>  their  integrity  gtftt 
Aat  foit«  to  theif  regidatioM  whichmaKes  tffsofe 
obferved^  s«id  prevents  abu^.  They  are  tuft 
affaid^  Whe»  tbsy  come  to  receive  <hetr  w^edd^ 
gparuities,  that  their  mifti^s  flMdd  partitfllf  4»^ 
tern^ne  the  ycmng^  and  IMft  :^i£liiirt  10  have 
beffn  th^  TAoft  dilfginitr  An  dd  fei^vani  is  not 
api^rehenfive  leH  they  fhould  flaft  fettle  quibble^ 
toiaVethe  promiledaugment^ioti  to  their  wdgesb 
They  ciEin  ntvtr  hope  totals  advantage  cf  anjr 
div'ifien  between  their  mafleir  and  miftrefe,  in  or« 
der^tomakethemfeltesof  coniequeAee,  andto  6b^ 
tain  from  one  what  the  other  has  refufed.  They 
who  are  unm^ciried  are  not  tf^id  IcA  they  fhoaM 
oppofe  their  fettlement>M'ft  order  to  detain  them 
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idfOg^Tj  anA  by  that  means  mnke  their  fervice  z 
prejwikm  to  tbcin«  If  a  ftrange  fervant  was  to 
tell  die  lioaeftics  of  t\m  fiufiilji  that  mafter  and 
Arvaats  4M  mi  a  ftate  af  war  with  each  other  $ 
tiiat  wiMn  Uw  latter  da  the  £M-oier  all  the  injory 
thc7  call)  th^  onlf  make  lawful  repri&b :  xYmt 
jiiaflei>$)  beiogufarpers,  liars^  and  knares^  there 
can  canAqiienily  be  no  harn»  in  ufing  them  aa 
fk^f  ufe  tlM»r  prince,  the  people,  or  individuals^ 
and  in.  recurning  thofe  Mijories  with  dexterity, 

Witiich  they  dfer  openly Mie  who  ihould  ulk 

in  this  manner  would  not  be  sittended  to ;  they 
would  not  give  diemfelves  the  uoable  to  eontro.* 
twtorobviaiefach^lbntiaientA;  they  whogire 
fifetotheflFi  are  the  only  perfant  whofe  bufineis 
k-ii  to^efetetfaem. 

..  Y.OU  Atver  perceive  any  fulimiieft  or  difcoment 
in  tiiedifeharge^f  their  dsty,  beeaufe  there  is  ne-<- 
vera»y  haioghtineft  or  caprtcioufeefs  in  theoY* 
decs  t%&f  receive;  nodiing  is  required  of  ibeai 
btttcirhat  is  feafeiiable  and  dxpedient^  and  (heir 
amftei  ai^miftrefc  have  too  much  refpeft  for  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  even  in  a  ft«te<if  ftrvi^ 
tttde^  to  fmt  tkem  vipt»  ^ny  eMpkiyflieiit  which 
tfiay  diriiaTe  theM.  MGfreciv«f,  nothing  bcm  ia 
f«ck-e«ved  mean  but  viee,  and  whaierrer  ia  reafen*. 
sMe  and  seoe&ry  is  deeined  honOurMble  alsd  be*, 
coiiring*  - 
They  d(^  ftetalloir  of  any  kiUfigiies  Aioa^ 
V5 
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neither  has  any  one  any  inclinations  of  that  kiiKl* 
They  are  fenfible  that  their  fortune  is  moft  firatljr 
attached  to  their  mafter's,  and  that  theyfliall  never 
'  want  any  thing  while  his  fymiiy  pro(per9.  There- 
fore,  in  ferrixig  btai^  they  uke  care  of  their  own 
patrimony,  and  increafe  it  by  making  their  fer- 
vice  agreeable :  this,  above  all  things,  ii  their  in* 
tereft.  But  this  word' is  fomewhat  milappUed 
here,  for  .1  never  kriew  any  fyftem  of  policy  ,by 
which  felf-intereft  was  fo  ikilfuUy  direfied,  sind 
where  at  the  fame.tioie  it  had  lefs  influence,  thaa 
in  this  family.  They  all  ad  from  a  principle  of 
attachment,  and  one  would  think  that  venal  ibitls 
were  purified  as  foon  as  they  entered  into  this 
dwelling  of  wifdom  and  union.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  part  of  the  mafter's  intelligence,  and  of 
the  miftrefs's  fenfibility,  was  conveyed  to  each  of 
their  fervants}  they  feem  fo  judicious,  benevo- 
lent, honeft,  and  fo  much  above  their  ftauon. 
Their  greateft  ambition  is  to  do  well,  to  be  va- 
lued and  efteemed ;  and  they  confider  an  obliging 
expreffion  from  their  mafter  or  miftre&  in  the 
lightofaprefent. 

Thefe,  my. lord,  are  the  moft. material  obferva- 
tion$  I  .have  made  on  that  part  of  the  economy  of 
this  family  which  regards  the  fervants  and.  la* 
bQurers.  As  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolmar's  n^an- 
ner  of  living,  and  the  education  of  their  children^ 
(fach  of  thefe  articles  very  well  deferves  a  feparate 
letter.  You  know  with  what  view  I  began  thefe 
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wemsLxisi  but  in  truth  the  whole  fonm  fuch  aa 
•agreeable  reprefentation,  that  we  need  only  me- 
4'iCate  upon  it  to  advance  it,  and  we  require  no 
other  inducement  than  the  pieafure  it  affords  us. 


LETTER     CXXX^ 

TO    LOED    B • 

xTo,  my  lord ;  I  do  not  retra£t  what  I  have  faid  ; 
in  this  familV)  the  uleful  and  agreeable  are  united 
throughout;  but  occupations  of  ufe  are  notcbn* 
fined  to  thofe  purfuits  which  yield  profit :  they 
comprehend  further  every  innocent  and  harmlefs 
amufement  which  may  feirveto  improve  a  relifli 
for  retirement,  labour,  and  temperance ;  which 
may  contribute  to  preferve  the  mind  in  a  vigo- 
rous ftate,  and  to  keep  the  heart  free  from  the  agi* 
tation  of  tumultuous  paffions.  If  inadive  indo- 
lence begets  nothing  hut  melancholy  and  Irkfome* 
Be(s,  the  delights  of  an  agreeable  leifure  are  the 
fruits  of  a  laborious  life.  We  only  work  to  en- 
joy  ourfelves ;  this  alternative  of  labour  and  re- 
creation is  our  natural  ftate.  The  repofe  which 
lerves  to  refresh  us  after  paft  labours,  and  encou- 
rage us  to  renew  them,  is  not  lefs  neceflary  for 
us  than  labour  itfelf. 

After  having  admired  the  good  con/equences 
attending  the  vigilance  and  attention  of  the  priK 
F6 


dent  EloUk,  in  the  ooBdad  of.ber  £unily,  I  wts 
witsiefrafthegood  cfibSs  of  the necreation flie 
1^  in  a  retired  |riac«^  where  flie  takes  ber  fdr 
Yourite  waikyand  which  ffae  calls  her  £lyfittm« 

I  had  often  heard  them  talk  of  this  Elyfium^ 
of  which  thej  made  a  mjftery  before  me.  Yei^ 
terday,  however,  the  exceffivc  heat  being  almoft 
equally  intolerable  both  within  doors  and  withr 
out,  M.  Wolmar  propofed  tp  his  wife  to  make 
holiday  that  afternoon,  and  inftead  of  going  into 
the  nurfery  towards  evening,  as  ufual,  to  come 
and  breathe  the  frefh  air  with  us  in  the  orchard : 
flie  confented,  and  thither  we  went. 

This  phce,  though  juft  clofe  to  the  houfe,  ta 
hidden  in  fuph  a  manner  by  a  fhady  walk,  that  it 
is  not  vifible  from  any  point.  The  thick  foliage 
with  which  it  is  environed  renders  it  tmperviou$. 
to  the  eye,  and  it  is  always  carefully  locked  upv 
I  was  fcarce  got  withinfide,  but  the  door,  being 
covered  with  alder  and  hasle-trees,  I  could  no^ 
llnd  out  which  way  I  came  in ;  when  I  turned 
back,  and  feeing  no  door,  it  feemed  a^  if  I  ha4 
dropped  from  the  clouds. 

Chi  my  entrance  into  this  di%uifed  orchard,  I 
was  feizedwith  an  agreeable  fen&tion;  thefrtlh^ 
ne&^of  the  thick  foliage,  the  beautiful  and  lovely 
verdure,  the  flowers  fcattered  on  each  ftde^  tb« 
murmuring  of  the  purUng  ftream,  and  the  warb* 
ling  of  a  thoufand  birds,  fhnck  my  imagtnatioli 
as  powerfully  as  my  fehfes }  but  at  the  fiune  time 
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I  tfaougl^  mjrfetf  in  the  moft  wild  zoA  kUtMrf 
place  in  natufe,  and  I  appeared  as  if  I  had  been 
Uie  firft  mortal  virho  liad  ever  penetrated  inta  this 
defart  fpot.  Being  feized  with  i^nifiinent,  and 
tran^rted  at  fo  unexpe<9:ed  a  fight,  I  remained 
motionlefs  for  feme  time,  and  cried  oat,  in  an  ink« 
vohinury  fit  of  entho&fin,  <<  O  TinianI  Q 
Juan  Fernandez*  !  £toifa(,  the  world's  end  is  at 
your  threshold  !"•---<(  Many  people  (iaid  fhe,  with, 
a  finile)  diink  in  the  &nie  manner ;  but  twenty 
paces  at  moft  prefently  brings  them  back  to^ 
Clarens;  let  us  fee  whether  the  charm  will  work, 
longer  npon  yoir.  This  is  the  fame  orchard 
where  you  have  walked  formerly,  and  where  you 
bavv  played  at  romps  with  my  coufin.  You  may 
remember  thaf  the  gials  was  admoft  burned  up,. 
die  treea  thinly  planted^  awarding  very  Itt^ 
ftade,  and  fSiait  there  was  no  water.  You  find 
that  now  ft  is  freih,  vercbuit,  cultivated^  enibel« 
lifted  wish  flowers,  and  well  watered  s  what  da 
yoa  imagine  it  may  have  coft  me  to  put  it  infea 
tile  condition  you  fee  i  For  yoit  muft  know  diat 
I  am  the  fuperinteiidaht,  smd  that  my  hulhand 
kaves  the  entire  mana^eanent  of  it  tome«''— ^^Ia- 
tnttk  (find  1),  it  haa  coft  you  nothing  but  inatf 
tention.  It  is  indeed  a  deHghtful  i^,  but  wild 
afid  ruftic  $  and  I  can  difcover  nomailcs  Of  hii^ 

a  Befiurt  Iflandtin  the  South  Sea^  celebrated  in  Lord  Ad- 
iba*sYoyafir« 
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man  mduftry.  You  have  concealed  the  door; 
the  water  fprings  I  know  not  whence;  Nature 
alone  has  done  all  the  reft,  and  even  you  amid 
not  have  mended  her  work." — **  It  is  true  (£ud 
fhe)  that  Nature  has  done  every  thing,  but  under 
my  direSion,  and  you  fee  nothing  but  what  has 
been  done  under  my  orders.  Guefs  once  more/' 
r— "  Firft  (I  replied)  I  cannot  conceive  how  la- 
bour and  expence  can  be  made  to  fupply  the  jci- 
kSts  of  time.  The  trees  .  .  .**^**  As  to  them 
(faid  M*  Wolmar)  you  may  obferve  that  there 
are  none  very  large,  and  they  were  here  before. 
Befides,  Eloifa  began  this  work  a  long  while,  be- 
(ofcc  her  marriage,  and  presently  after  her  mo^* 
tfaePs  death,  when  file  ufed  to  come  here  with 
her  father  in  queft  of  foUtude.''— ««  Well  (faid  I) 
fince  you  will  have  thefe  large  and  mafly  hower$» 
diefe  floping.  tufts,  thefe  umbrageous  tbicketS;  to 
be  the  growth  of  feven  or  eight  years,  and  to  be 
partly  the  work  of  art^  I  think  you  have  be«n  a 
good  economift,  if  you  have  done  all  within  this 
vaft  circumference  for  two  thoufand  crowns."-^ 
*^  You  have  only  gueifed  two  thoufend  crowns 
too  much  (fays  fiie),  for  it  coft  me  nothiog,.''^-- 
f*How!  nothing!"— 7**  No,  nothing;  unleis;y<HI 
iplace  a  dozen  days  work  in  the  year  to  my  gar« 
dener^s  account,  as  many  to  two  or  three  pf  my 
pepple,  and  fome  to  M.  Wolmar,  who -has^  feme* 
times,  condefcended  to  officiate  in  my  fervice  as  a 
gardener/'    I  could  joot  Gomprehend  this  liddle ; 
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but  Eloifa,  who  had  hitherto  held  me,  (aid  to  me 
(letting  me  loofe)  '*  Go,  and  you  will  under^ 
fiand  it.  Farewell  Tinian !  farewell  Juaii  Fer« 
jiandez!  farewell  all  etH:hantment !  In  a  few 
minutes  you  will  find  your  way  back  from  tho 
end  of  the  world/* 

I 'began  to  wander  over  .the  orchard  thus  mef 
tamorphofed  with  a  kind  of  ccftafy ;  and  if  I  found 
no  exotic  plants,  nor  any  of  the  produ£ls  of  the 
Indies,  I  found  all- thofe  which  were  natural  to 
the  foil,  dtfpofcd  and  blended  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  produce  the  moft  cheerful  and  lively  effe£b 
The  verdant  turf,  thick,  butfhortand  cIo(e,  wa3 
intermixed  with  wild  thyme,  balm,  fweet  QiiMrjbfa* 
ram,  and  other  fragrant  herbs*    You  might  p«r*> 
ceive^iihoui^iad  wild..fli^ers  dazzle  your  e)res^ 
ampng^  which  you  would  be  furprifed  to  difoover 
fomegarden-flowerS)  which  feemed  to  grow  Dtam^ 
tural  with  the  reft.    I  now  and  then  met  with 
Ihady  tufts,  as  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  thick  foreft.    Thefe  tufts 
were  compofed  of  trees  of  a  very  flexible  natnrdj 
the  branches  of  which  they  bend,  till  they  hang 
on  the  ground,  and  take  root,  as  I  have  feea 
4biiie  trees  naturally  do  in.  America.     In  the 
more'open  fpots,  I  faw  here  and  there  buflies  of 
rofes,  raipberries,  and  goofeberries :  little  plan* 
tations  of  lilac,  hazle^trees,  alders,  feriBga,brOoiri4 
and  trefoil,  difperfed  without  any  order  or  fym* 
iiietrj,aad  which  embeUilhed  the  grou^,  at  «br. 
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fiune  tiipe  tiiac  it  fave  it  the  a[^)eamilca'Of  being 
evefgrown  with  wetde*    I  followed  Ae  track 
dirough  irregular  and  ferpefitine  walks,  berdeied 
hj  thefe  flowery  thickets,  and  covered  with  a  t)M«t 
fimd  garlands  comppfed  of  vines,  hojpsy  rpfe-weed^ 
(hake* weed,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind,  witb 
wbicli  boney^fuckles  and  jef&tninc  deigned  to  in^ : 
iertwijie*    Thefe  garlands  feemed  as  if  they  west 
careiefsly  fcattered  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  drapery  over  our  heads,  which 
flieltered  us  fvom  the  iiin ;  while  under  foot  w« 
had  fmoolh,  agreeable,  and  dry  walking  upon  a 
fine  moft,  without  fand  or  grafe,  or  any  rugged- 
fiioota.    Thea  k  was  I  firft  diicovered,  not  with^ 
out  ailonMhrnent,  that  this  verdant  and   bulhy 
umbrage,  which  had  deceived  me  fo  much  at  a 
diAaoce)  was  compofed  of  thefe  luxuriailt  and 
crsepiag  pjanis,  which  runAing  all  along  the 
tiaees,  ^formed  a  thickfoliageover-head^and  affords 
ed  ibade  and  frefttids  under  foot.    Jobfervedy 
likewife,  that  by  means  bf  common  indoftryi 
th^rhad  made  f^veval  of  thefe  plants  take  root 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  fe  that  they  ^read 
auHie,  being  nearer^  the  top.     You  will  reldily 
eoaceive  that  the  fruit  is  not  the  better  for  timk 
additiiins  i  bitft  this  is  the  only  ipoc  where  theyr 
hare  ftcrificed  the  ufefid  to  the  agreeable,  and 
in  the  reft  of  their  grounds  they  have  takoi  fiich 
care  of  the  ftsees,  that,  widK>ut  the  oitehaid,  the 
Mf^m  oikmtk  {ptaieidMa^it  wai^lJNifterlr* 


If 'you  Jo  but  confiitor  how  deDgbeful  it  is  t6 
omti  with  wiM  frujt  in  tfatf  itridft  of «  Wood,  and 
to  itffrefli  one's  Mf  with  it,  you  will  ea&ly  eoh« 
ceive  what «  pleifore  it  moft  be  to  meet  #ith  tat^ 
etiteUt  md  ripe  fMt  hf  Ibis  tniiioial  iMirc^ 
though  it  grofws  b*t  hete  and  thsrt^  and  has  not 
ikt  beftaypearanoe :  which  gives  one  the  {Aeafart 
offtaidiing,  and  feletiHng  the  beft. 

AU  diefe  Kttle  walks  were  bordered  and  croflM 
by  a  clear  and  lioqpid  rmilee,  which  one  while 
Wfftded  thnai^  die  graft  and  Sowers,  in  ftreams 
ftteroe  {lerceptible  i  at  another,  ruChed  in  mott  oc^ 
pteos  floods  upon  a  ekar  and  fpeckled  grave), 
which  rendered  the  waler  more  tfan^arent.  Yon 
dilght  petoehre  the  fprings  rift  and  bubMe  out 
of  the  earth,  «id  femetimes  jrou  ntright  ohferve 
deq»cflnal^  in  which  the  calm  andfmtleMd 
litfvad  as  a  mirror  to  reteft  th6  digeaa  arauad. 
«^  Ncrw  (faid  1 16  El6i&),  I  compr«^end  all  the 
reft  I  but  thefe  Waters  which  I  fee  on  every 
U^»^€%  xhcy  come  from  thence,"  flie  replied 
pointing  to  that  fide  whene  the  terrace  lies,  «<  It 
is  the  iame  ftream  which,  at  a  vaft  expence,  fup- 
plied  die  fountain  in  the  lower-garden,  for 
which  nobody  cares.  M*  Wolmar  wilt  not  dei» 
ftrof  it,  out  of  refpeft  to  my  Ather,  who  had  it 
made ;  but  with  what  pleaftire  we  come  here 
tvery  day  to  fee  this  water  run  through  the  or- 
chard, which  we  never  look  at  in  the  garden.!' 
—The  founfftin  pl«y$  for  the  entertainmerft  of 


ftrauigers  -,  this  little  rivulet  flows  for  our  amufe^ 
ment.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  likewife  brought 
hither  the  water  from  the  public  fountaiii^  which 
emptied  itfelf  into  the  hkst^  through  the  highway, 
to  the  detriment  of  paffengers^  befide^  its  run* 
fling  to  wafte^  without  profit  to  any  one^  It 
formed  an  elbow  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  be* 

^  tween  two  rows  of  willows  \  I  have  taken  them 
within  my  inclofure,  and  I  bring  the  £iaie  water 
hkher  through  different  channels." 

^  I  perceived  then  that  all  the  contrivance  con- 
fifted  in  managing  thefe  flreams,  fo  as  to  make 
them  flow  in  meanders,  by  feparating  and  uniting 
them  at  proper  places,  l)y  making  them  run  at 
little  upon  the  flope  as  poffible,  in  order  to  lengtli»> 
en  their  courfe,  and  make  the  moft  af  a  few  litde 
murmuring  cafcades.  A  lay  of  earth,  covered 
with  fome  gravel  from  the  lake,  and  ftrewod 
oyer  with  (beUs,  forms  a  bed  for  thefe  waters. — 
The  fame  ft  reams  running  at  proper  diftances 
under  fome  large  tiles  covered  with  earth. and. 
turf,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  form  a  kind  of 
artificial  fprings,  where  they  ifliie  forth.  Sbme 
foiall  flreams  fpout  through  pipes  on  fome,  rugged 
places,  and  bubble  as  they  fall.  The  ground 
thus  refrefhed  and  watered,  continually  yields 
frefh  flowers,  and  keeps  the  grais  always  verdant 
and  beautiful. 

The  more  I  wanderedover  this  delightful  afy* 
Jll^ni,  the  mope  I  found^  the  agreeable  fenfation 


improve  which  I  ex{)ericnced  at  my  firft  entrance : 
neverthelefa  my  curioiky  kept  me  in  exercife;  I 
vas  more  eager  to  view  the  objeAs  around  mc 
than  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  impreffioos 
the  J  made  on  mej  and  I  chofe  to  t€&gn  myfelf  to 

.  that  delightful  contemplation,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  reflection;  but  Mrs.  Wolmar  drew 
me  out  of  my  reverie,  by  taking  me  under  the 
arm,     *<  All  that  you  fee  (faid  (he)  is  nothing  but 

»  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature,  which,  in  fpite 
of  U8,al  ways  leaves  behind  it  a  melancholy  idda  of 

.  ^iloli^iide»  Come  and  view  nature  animated  and 
more  aiFeding.  There  you  will  difcover  fome 
new  charm  every  minute  in  the  day." — ^^  Yoil 
anticipate  me  (faid  I),  I  hear  a  confuied  chirping 
noife,  and  I  fee  but  few  birds  ;  I  fuppofe  you 
have  an  aviary." — "  True  (feid  ihe),  let  us  go  to 
it."  I  durft  not  as  yet  declare  what  I  thought  of 
this  aviary ;  but  there  was  fomething  in  the  idea 
of  it  which  ditgufted  me,  and  did  not  feem  to  cor* 
relpond  with  ^e  reft. 

We  went  down  through  athoufimd  turningii 
,tptb«  bottom  of  the  orchard,  where  I  found  all 
the  water  coUedfced.  in  a  fine  rivulet,  flowing 
gently  between  two  rows  of  old  willows,  which 
had  been  frequently  lof^ed.^  Their  tops  being 
hollow, -and  half  bare,  formed. a  kind  of  veflfdy 
from  whence,  by  the  contrivance  I  jiift  now.men^ 
tioned,  grew  feveral  tufts  of  honey-fuckles,  of 
which  one.pact  intertwined  among  the  branches 
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and  the  other  itop^ei  carelefsly  along  the  fide  of 
the  rivutet.  Near  the  extreoHty  of  the  enclo^ 
fure  was  a  little  hafc^  bordc^d  with  grafs,  buU 
ni(hes,  and  wee^  which  ferved  as  %  wateriag^k 
^!ace  w  ^enviary)  m6wm  Che  laftufeniade 
6f  thid  Wtft^r,  fb  precious  and  fo  weH  hulb^ded; 
Somewhat  beyond  ^hvs  btffon  w^  a  pl^f6ffm^ 
whith  was  terminated^  in  an  angle  of  A^  enck>& 
tHe^  by  a  hillock  ^hutted  With  a  luMber  of  little 
trees  of  all  kinds  i  t4ie  IbSaHeft  ftood  towards  the 
lummit,  and  tlieif  fifce  iHiefeafed  in  pr^bpoFtiml^  as 
the  ground  grew  towet,  whieli  ttiade  theit  tops 
appear  to  be  horii&ontil,  or  at  leaft  ihowed  that 
they  were  one  Abj  intended  tb  be  lo.  In  the 
trwA  Ikeod  a  do^en  of  trees^  whith  wefe  youn|; 
US  yef,  but  of  a  nature  to  grow  very  large^  tUch 
m  A^  beech,  the  dm,  the  alb,  and  the  atikfa^ 
The  groves  on  this  fide  fer ved  as  an  afylum  td 
that  tall:  rtu^kibef  of  birds  which  I  had  heard  diir^ 
ing  at  a  diftancciand  it  was  under  Aoihade  of  this 
foliage,  as  under  a  large  umbrella,  that  you  ttught 
fee  them  hop  abdit,  run,  frtfle,  provoke  each 
other,  and  fight,  as  if  they  had  not  percei^  ua. 
They  were  fo  hr  fnom  flying  at  our  approadi, 
that,  according  to  the  notion  with  which  I  wais 
yrepoflefled,  I  imagined  th6m  to  have  been  e»* 
dofed  within  a  wire}  but  when  i^e  came  totke 
border  of  the  bafbn,  I  £iw  feveral  of  them  aBght^ 
and  come  towards  us  through  afliort  walk,  which 
farted  the  platform  in  two,  and  madcm  comuM- 
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nication  between  the  bafoa  and  the  aviary.  M. 
Woloiar  then  going  round  the  bafon,  fcattered 
two  or  three  hanfuls  of  mixed  grain,  which  ho 
had  in  his  pocket,  along  the  walk>  and  when  he 
retired^  the  birds  flocked  together,  and  began  to 
feed  like  6}  many  chickens,  with  fuch  an  air  of 
iamlltarity,  that  I  plainly  perceived  they  had  been 
trained  up  to  it.  *^  This  is  charming  (faid  1} : 
your  ufixig  the  word  aviary,  furpriled  me^it  firft, 
but  I  now  fee  what  it  is;  I  perceive  that  you  in- 
vite them  as  your  gueftsj  inftead  of  confining 
them  as  yourprifoners." — ^^  What  do  you  mean 
by  our  guefts?  (rq[f]ied  £loi(a)  it  is  we  who  are 
theirs.  They  are  mafters  here^  and  we  pay  them 
for  being  admitted  fometimes.'' — <^  Very  weU 
{bid  I),  but  how  did  thefe  mafters  get  poiTeffion 
of  this  ^t?  How  did  you  coUeA  together  lb 
many  vohmtary  inhabitants?  I  never  heard  of 
8ixyatleiiq>tof  this  kind,  and  I  could  not  have 
hdiev«d'  that  fnch  a  dcfign  could  have  fucceed^ 
«i^  if  I  had  not  evidence  of  it  before  my  eyes.'' 
:  ^  Tiineaid  patyonpe,  ((aid  M.  Wolmar)  have 
wofkcd  this  OBiracIe.  ,The&  are  expedients 
.^hidi  tJie  rich  ficarce  ever  tbtnk  of  in  their  plea- 
toes.  Always  in  hafte  for  enjoyment)  force  and 
nuiey  are  the  My  inftmmeAts  they  know  bow 
so  employ  i  diey  ^have  biids  in  cages,  and  friends 
M  ib  much  a  mondu  If  the  iervants  ever  came 
hcartliii  place)  you'woald  foon  Isethe  tiidsdif. 
appear  1  «i4  tf  yoiit  pesceive  nft  numbm  «f 
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them  at  prefent,  the  reafon  is,  that  this  (pot  ha& 
slways,  in  fome  degree,  been  a  jgfage  for  them>. 
There  is  no  bringing  them  together  where  there 
are  none  to  invite  them;  but  where  there  are' 
fome  already,  it  is  eafy  to  increafe  their  numbers, 
by  anticipating  all  their  wants,  by  not  frighten- 
ing them,  by  fuffering  them  to  hatch  with  feciu- 
rity,  andf  by  never  difturbing  the  young  ones  in 
their  neft ;  for  by  thefe  means,' fuch  as  are  there 
abide  there,  and  thofe  which  come*  after  them 
continue.     This  grove  was  alreadyv:^n  being, 
though  it  was  divided  from  the  orchard;  Eloiia 
has  only  enclofed  it  by  a  quickfet  hedge,  removed 
that  which  parted  it,  and  enlarged  and  adorned 
it  with  new  defigns.     You  fee  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  waltc  which  leads  to  it  two  fpaces  filled 
with  a  confufed  mixture  of  grafs,  ftraw,  and  all 
forts  of  plants.    She  orders  them  every  year  to  be 
fown  with  corn,  millet,  turnfol,  hemp-feed,  vetch, 
and,  in  general,  all  forts  of  grain  which  birds  are 
fond  of,  and  nothing  is  ever  reaped.     Befides 
this,  almoft  every  day  fhe  or  I  bring  them  fome*' 
thing  to  cat,  and  when  we  neglefl:,  Fanny  ftp- 
plies  our  place;     They  are  fupplied  with  water, 
as  you  fee,  very  eafily.     Mrs.  Wolmar  carries 
her  attention  fo  far  as  to  provide  for  them,  every 
fpring,  little  heafJs  of  hair,  ftraw,  wool^  mois, 
and  other  materials  proper  to  build  their  nefts.^ 
Thus,  by  their  having  materials  at  hand,  provi* 
fions  in  abundance,  and  by  the  great  care  we  take 
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to  fccure  ihem  Irom  their  enemies'*,  theuninterb 
rupced  tranquillity  they  enjoy  induces  them  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  this  convenient  place,  where 
they  want  for  nothing,  and  where  nobody  difturbs 
them.  Thus  the  habitation  of  the  fathers  be- 
comes the  abode  of  thie  children,  and  the  colony 
thrives  and  multiplies." 

^^  Ah !  (faid  Eloifa)  do  you  fee  nothing  more? 
No  one  thinks  beyond  himielf ;  but  the  affection 
of  a  conftant  pair,  the  zeal  of  their  domeftic  con« 
cems,  paternal  and  maternal  fondnefs,  air  this  is 
loft  upon  you.  Had  you  been  here  two  months 
ago,  you  might  have  feafted  your  eyes  with  the 
moft  lovely  fight,  and  have  gratificd^your  feelings 
with  the  moft  tender  fenfations  in  nature."—- 
^  Madam  (faid  I,  fomewhat  gravely)  you  are  a 
wife  and  a  mother ',  thefe  are  pieafures  <^  which 
it  becomes  you  to  be  fufceptible."  M.  Wolmar 
then  taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  faid, 
'<  You  have  friends,  and  thofe  friends  have  chil- 
dren ;  how  can  you  be  a  ftranger  to  paternal  af- 
feaioni"  I  looked  at  him^I  looked  at  Eloifk) 
they  looked  at  each  other,  and  caft  fuch  an  afie£l. 
ing  eye  upon  me,  that  embraqing  them  alternate- 
ly, I  faid,  with  tender  emotion,  ^^  They  are  as 
dear  to  me  as  to  yourfelf."  I  do  not  know  by 
what  ftrange  effed  a  tingle  word  can  make  fuch 
an  alteration  iA.Mr  minds,  butfincethat^moment 

*  The  mice^  owlsj  hawks^  and,  above  allj  children* 
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M*  Wolmi^  appQ9ii  ^Q  oif  fiiile.  fwaUMtr.OHUi,. 
and  I  cmftdcr  him  lets  in  (he  Ughit  <^  a  litiflpfififl 
u>  ber  whom  I  h^ve  fi^  long  adored,  as.  m  Utot  ol 
the  £itlier  of  two  chUdroa  ^r  wkMi  I  irould  lay 
down  a^  Hfe. 

I  was  going  to  walk  around  the  baToot  m  9r*f 
der  to  draw  nearer  to  this- delightful  afylMOH  and 
ks  liittle  isnhabitaiits,  but  Mr^  Woloiar  cjbecked 
meu  ^^«NobQdy  (&y3  flue)  goes  todifturb  tfasn 
ia  thetr  dwdltng»  aiad  you  are  the  &rilaf  our 
guefls  whon>  I  ev^r  brought  fi>  &r.  Thei:e  arc 
IburJKeys^  tbiaorchardfOf  which  my  father  and 
oae  have  each  of  us  one :  Fanny  has  the  fourth^ 
as  fuperifitendant,  and  to  bring  the  children  here 
B9W  and  then;  the  value  of  which  fitTOur  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  extreme  circjum^efiion 
which  is  required  of  tbem  while  they  are  herew 
£i«n  Guflin  never  cpmes  hither  without  coc  of 
{he  four :  when  the  two  fpring  mondis  are  over, 
in  which  his  lalxwrs  are  uie&l^  he  fcaree  ever 
comes  hither  afterwards,  and  all  the  reft  we  da 
ourfelves.  ^  Thus  (iaid  I),  for  iear  of  making 
your  birds  fbnres  to  you,  you  make  ]fionrfdKcs 
flaves  to  your  birds.*' — ^^  This  (&e  relied}  is  cz^ 
a£Uy  the  fentimt nt  of  a  tyrant,  who  never  tbiaks 
that  be  enjoys  liberty,  but  while  he  is  diftuiting 
the  freedom  of  others.'* 

As  we  were  coming  back,  M.  Wolmar  threw 
a  handful  of  barley  into  the  bafon,  and  on  looking 
into  it,  I  perceived  fome  little  fifli.    <^  Ah,  ah 


(&id  I|  immediate^)  here  are  fame  prifoners  ne* 
irefthelefsfc — "  Yes,  (faid  he)  they  are  prifoners 

of  war,   who  have  had  their  lives  (pared." 

^<  Without  doubt  (added  his  wife).  Some  time 
£nce,  Fanny  ftole  two  perch  out  of  the  .kitchen, 
and  brought  them  hither  without  my  knowledge. 
I  leave  them  here,  for  fear  of  offending  her  if  I 
fent  them  to  the  lake ;  for  it  is  better  to  confine 
the  fiih  in  too  narrow  a  compafs,  than  to^difoblige 
a  worthy  creature.** — "  You  are  in  the  right 
(faid  I),  and  the  fi(h  are  not  much  to  be  pitted 
for  having  efcaped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
water."     - 

"  Well,  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ?  (faid  flie, 
as  we  were  coming  back)  are  you  got  to  the  en3 
of  the  world  yet  ?— "  No  (1  replied),  I  am  quite 
out  of  the  world,  and  you  have  in  truth  tranfport- 
ed  me  into  Elyfium." — The  pompous  name  {he 
has  given  this  orchard  (faid  M.  Wolmar)  very 
well  deferves  that  raillery.  Be  modeft  in  your 
commendation  of  childifh  amufements,  and  be  af- 
fured  that  they  have  never  entrenched  on  the  con- 
cerns of  a  miftrefs  of  a  family."—"  I  know  it,  I 
am  fure  of  it  (I  replied) ;  and  childifh  amufeinents 
pleafe  me  more-  in  this  way,  than  the  labours  of 
men." 

"  Still  there  Is  oiie  thing  here  (I  continued) 
which  I  cannot  conceive,  which  is,  that  though 
a  place  fo  different  from  what  it  was  can  never 
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have  been  altered  to  its  prefent  ftatebut  by  great 
care  and  culture,  yet  I  can  no  where  difcover  the 
leaft  trace  of  cultivation.  Everything  is  verdant, 
frefh,  and  vigorous,  and  the  hand  of  the  gardener 
is  no  where  to  be  difcerned  :  nothing  contradifls 
the  idea  of  a  defert  ifland,  which  ftruck  me  at  my 
firft  entrance,  and  I  cannot  perceive  any  footfteps 
of  men." — "  O  (faid  M.  Wolmar),  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  taken  great  pains  to  efface  them.  I 
have  been  frequently  witnefs  to,  and  fometimes  an 
accomplice  in  this  roguery.  They  fow  all  the 
cultivated  fpots  with  grafs,  which  prefently  hides 
all  appearance  of  culture.  In  the  winter,  they 
cover  all  the  dry  and  barren  fpots  with  fome 
lays  of  manure;  the  manure  eats  up  the  mofe, 
revives  the  grafs  and  the  plants ;  the  trees  them- 
felves  donot  fare  the  worfe,  and  in  the  fummer 
there  is  nothing  of  it  to  be  feen.  With  regard  to 
the  mofs  which  covers  fome  of  the  walks,   Lord 

B fent  us   the  fecret  of  making  it  grow 

from  England.  Th'efe  two  fides  (he  continued) 
were  enclofed  with  walls  ;  the  walls  have  been 
covered,  not  with  hedges,  but  with  thick  trees, 
which  make  the  boundaries  of  the  place  appear 
like  the  beginning  of  a  wood.  The  two  other 
fides  are  fecured  by  flrong  thickfet  hedges,  well 
ftocked  with  maple,  hawthorne,  holy-oak,  privet, 
and  other  froall  trees,  which  deftroy  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hedges,  and  make  them  look  more  like 
coppice  woods;  You  fee  nothing  here  in  an  ex- 
ad:  row>  nothing  level  i  the  line  never  entered 
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this  place  ;  nature  plants  nothing  by  the  line  9 
the  afFeded  irregularity  of  the  winding  walks  is 
managed  with  art,  in  order  to  prolong  the  walk, 
to  hide  the  boundaries  of  the  ifland,  and  to  enlarj;e 
its  extent  in  appearance,  without  making  incon* 
venientand  too  frequent  turnings*." 

Upon  confidering  the  whole,  I  thought  it  fome- 
what  extraordinary  that  they  fhould  take  fo  much 
pains  to  conceal  the  labour  they  had  been  at  j  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  taken  no  fuch 
pains?"  Notwithftanding  all  we  have  told  you 
(replied  Eloifa),  you  judge  of  the  labour  from  its 
effe<ft,  and  you  deceive  yourfelf.  All  that  you 
fee  are  wild  and  vigorous  plants,  which  need  only 
to  be  put  into  the  earth,  and  which  afterwards 
fpring  up  of  themfelvies.  Befides,  nature  feems 
dedrous  of  hiding  her  real  charms  from  the  fight 
of  men,  becaufe  they  are  too  little  fenfible  of 
them,  and  disfigure  them  when  they  are  within 
their  reach;  fhe  flies  from  public  places^  it  is  in- 
the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  midft  of  forefts,  in 
defert  iflands^  that  {he  difplays  her  moft  afFe(Sing 
charms.  They  who  are  in  love  with  her,  and 
cannot  go  fo  far  in  purfuit  of  her,  are  forced  tOdo 
her  violence,  by  obliging  her,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
come  and  dwell  with  them,  and  all  this  cannot  be 
effe£led  without  fome  degree  of  illufion." 

*  Like  thofe  faihionable  -iittk  ytroods,  fo  ridiculoudy 
twiftetl,  that  you  are  obliged  to  walk  in  a  zigzag  manner, 
and  to  make  ^ftrovrttc  at  every  f^cp, 
G2 
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At  thefe  words,  I  was  ft  ruck  with  an  idea 
which  made  them  laugh.  "  1  am  fuppofing  to 
myfelf  (faid  I)  fome  rich  man  to  be  mafter  of  this 
houfe,  and  to  bring  an  architect  who  is  paid  an  ex- 
travagant price. for  fpoiling  nature.  With  what 
difdain  would  he  enter  this  plain  and  fimple  fpot ! 
With  what  contempt  would  he  order  thefe  tag- 
ged plants  to  be  torn  up !    What  fine  lines  he 

would   ^raw. -Wh^t   fine    walks  he  would 

cut! — -What  fine  geefe-feet,  what  fine  trees 
in  the  fhape*  of  umbrellas  and  fans  he  would 
make!  What  fine  arbour-work — nicely  cut 
out!  What  beautiful  grafs-plats  of  fine  Englifh 
turf,  round,  fquare,  floping,  oval  !  What  fine 
yew-trees  cut  in  the  {hape  of  dragons,  pagods, 
marmofefs,  and  all  forts  of  monfters!  With 
what  fine  vafes  of  brafs,  with  what  fine  fruit  in 
ftone  he  would  decorate  his  garden*.!" — "  When 
he  had  done  all  this  (faid  M.  Wolmar),  he  would 
have  made  a  very  fine  plaice,  which  would-fcarce 
ever  be  frequented,  and  from  whence  one  (hould 
always,  go  with  eagernefs  to  enjoy  the  country*; 
a  difmal  place,  where  nobody  would  walk,  tut 
only  ufc  it  ^s  a  thoroughfare  when  they  were  (et* 
ting  out;  whereas,  in  my  rural- rambles,  I  oftein 
make  hade  to  return,  that  I  may  walk  here. 

*  I  aiQ  perfuaded,  that  fome  time  hence  gardens  will  be 
fumiihed  with  nothing  belonging  to  the  country  ;  neither 
{klantt  nor  trees  will  be  fuffered  to  grow  in  them  :  i^e  ihall 
fee  nothing  but  China  flowers,  baboons,  arbour-work,  gra* 
vel  of  all  colours,  and  fine  vafes  with  nothing  in  them* 
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"  I  fee  nothing  in  thofe  extcnfivc  grounds  fo 
la\^ilhingly  ornamented,  but  the  vanity  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  of  the  artift,  who  being  eager  to  dif- 
play,  the  one  hi8.xichss.jand  the  other  his  talents, 
only  contribute,  at  a  vaft,ex£entr,'TO  tire  thofe 
who  would  enjoy  their  works.  A  falfe  tafte  of 
grandeur,  which  was  never  defigned  for  man, 
poifons  all  his  pleafures.  An  air  of  greatnefs  has 
.alw;iys  fomething  melancholy  in  it ;  it  leads  us 
to  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  thofe  who  afFed  it. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  grafs  plats  and  fine  walks, 
the  little  individual  does  not  grow  greater  3  a  tree 
twenty  feet  high  will  fheker  him  as  well  as  one  of 
fixty*}  he  never  occupies  a  fpace  of  more  than 
three  feet,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  immenfe  pof- 
feflions  is  loft  like  a  poor  worm. 

"  There  is  another  tafte  dircSly  oppodte  to 
this,  and  ftill  more  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  does  not 
allow  us  the  pleafure  of  walking,  for  which  gar- 

•  He  might  have  enlarged  on  the  bad  taile  of  lopping 
trees  ia  fuch  a  ridiculous  manner^  to  make  tliem  (hoot  into 
the  clouds^  by  taking  off  their  fine  top3)  by  draining  the  fap, 
and  preventing  their  thriving.  This  method,  it  is  true, 
fupplies  the  gardeners  with  wood,  but  it  robs  the  kingdom 
of  it,  which  is  not  overftocked  already.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  nature  was  different  in  France  from  what  it  is  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  they  take  fo  much  pains  to 
disfigure  her.  The  parks  are  planted  with  nothing  but 
long  poles  i  they  are  like  fo  many  forefts  of  mails,  and  you 
f^aUk  in  the  midit  of  woods  without  finding  any  &elter» 
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dens  were  intended." — "  I  underftand  you  ((aid 
I) ;  you  allude  to  thofe  petty  virtuoft,  who  die 
away  at  the  fight  of  a  ranuncula,  and  fall  prof- 
trate  before  a  tulip/'  Hereupon,  my  Lord>  I 
'  gave  them  an  account  of  what  happened  to  me<^ 
formerly  at  London,  in  the  fIower*garden  into 
which  we  were  introduced  with  to  much  cere-» 
mony,  and  where  we  faw  all  the  treafures  of  Hol- 
land difplayed  with  fo  much  luftre  upon  four  beds 
of  dung.  I  did  not  forget  the  ceremony  of  the 
umbrella  and  the  little  rod  with  which  they  ho- 
noured  me,  unworthy  as  I  was,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  fpeSators.  I  modeftly  acknowledged 
how,  by  endeavouring  to  appear  a  virtuofo  in  my 
turn,  and  venturing  to  fall  in  ecftafies  at  the  fight 
of  a  tulip  which  feemed  to  beof  ^  fine  &ape,  and 
of  a  lively  colour,  I  was  mocked,  booted  at,  and- 
hifled  by  all  the  connoiileurs,  and  how  thefior^ 
who  defpifed  the  flower,  defpifed  its  panegyrtft 
Kkewife  to  that  degree,  that  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  look  at  me  all  the  time  we  were  toge- 
ther. I  added,  that  I  fuppofed  he  highly  regretted 
having  piroftituted  his  rod  and  umbrella  on  one 
fo  unworthy." 

<*  This  tafte  (faid  M.  Wolmar)  when  it  dege- 
nerates into  a  paflion,  has  fomething  idle  and  lit- 
tle in  it,  which  renders  it  puerile,  and  ridicu- 
loufly  expenfive.  The  other,  at  leaft,  is  noble, 
grand,  and  has  fomething  real. in  it.  3ut  what  is 
the  value  of  a  curious  root,,  which  an   mfeSL 
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gnaws  or  fppils  perhaps  as  foon  as  it  is  purchafed. 
Of  ql  z  flower  which  is  beautiful  at  noon-day,  and 
fades  before  fun-*fet ;  what  iignifies  a  mere  imagi- 
nary t^eauty^  which  is  only  obvious  to  the  eyes  of 
virtuoti,  and  which  is  a  beauty  only  becaufc  they 
will  have  it  to  be  fo  ?  The  time  will  come  when 
they  will  reqMire  different  kinds  of  beauty  in 
flowers  from-  thai  which  they  feek  after  at  pre- 
f<^t^  and  with  as  good  reafon;  then  you  will  be 
the  connoifTeur  in  your  turn,  and  your  virtuofo 
will  appear  ignorant*  All  ^  thefe  trifling  atten- 
tentions,  which  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  ftudy,^. 
are  luibecoming  a  rational  being,  who  would 
keep  his  body  in  moderate  exercife,  or  relieve  his 
mind  by  aoiufing  himfelf  in  a  walk  with  his^ 
friends.  Flowers  were  made  to  delight  our 
eyes.as  we  pafs^along,  and  not  to  be  fo  curioufly 
anatomized*..  See  the  queen  of  them  (hine  in 
every  part  of  the  orchard.  It  perfumes  theair, 
it  raviihes  the  eyes,  and  cofts  neither  care  nof 
culture.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  florifts  defpife  it; 
nature  has  made  it  fo  lovely,  that  they  cannot  add 
to  it  any  borrowed  beauty^  and  as^  they  cannot 
plague  themfelves  with  cultivating  it,  theylind 

♦  Th«  fagacious  Wolmar  had  not  fufEciently  reflefled. 
Was  be,  who  was  fo  fltilful  in  judging  of  men,  fo  bad  a 
jur^gc  of  nature  ?     Did  he  not  know  that  if  the  Author  of 
Nature  difplays  his  greatnefe  in  great  things,  be  appears    - 
ftiil  greater  in  thole  which  are  the  leaft  ?  >^  ^ 
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nothing  in  it  which  flattqrs  their  fancy.  "Tbc 
raiftake  of  your  pretenders  to  taftc,  is  that  they 
arc  defirous  of  introducing  art  in  every  thing, 
and  are  never  fatisfied  unlefe  the  art  appears; 
^whereas  true  tafte  conftfls  in  concealing  it,  el* 
pecially  when  it  concerns  any  of  the  works  of 
nature.  To  what  purpofe  are  thofe  ftralght 
gravel  walks  which  we  meet  with  continually ; 
and  thofe  ftars  which  are  fo  far  from  making  a 
park  appear  moreextenfive  to  the  view,  as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  that  they  dniy  contribute, awk- 
wardly to  difcover  its  boundaries  ?  Do  you  ever 
fee  fine  gravel  in  woods,  or  is  that  kind  of  gravel 
foftcr  to  the  feet  than  mofs  or  down?  Does  na- 
ture conftantly  makeufe  of  the  fquare  or  rule? 
Are  they  afraid  left  fhe  (hould  be  vifible  in  fome 
fpots,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  to  disiigure 
her  ?  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  droll  enough  to  lee 
them  afFe&  to  walk  in  a  ftraight  line,  that  thrf 
liiay  (boneif  reach  the  end,  as  if  they  were  tired  of 
walking  before  they  have  well  begun  ?  Would 
not  one  imagine,  by  their  taking  the  iborteft  cut^ 
chat  they  were  going  a  journey  inftead  of  a  walk, 
and  that  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  as  fooa. 
as  they  come  in  ? 

"  How  will  a  man  of  tafte  aft,  who  lives  to 
relifh  life,  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  himfelf,  who 
purfues  real  and  fimple  pleafures,  and  who  is.in- 
cliiied  to  make  a  walk  before  his  houle  i  He  will 
make  it  fo  convenient  and  agreeable,  that  he  may 
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enjoy  it  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  yd  fo  natural 
and  iimple,  that  it  will  feem  as  if  he  had  done  no- 
thing.    He  wiU  introduce  water,  and  will  make 
the  walk   verdant,  codl,  and  fhady ;  for  nature 
Kerielf  unites  thefe  properties.     He  will  beftow 
no  attention  on  fymmetry.  Which  is  the  bane  of 
nature  and  variety,,  and  the  walks  of  gardens  in 
general  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  we  always 
f jtficy  ourfelves  in  the  fame.     He  will  make  the 
ground   fmooth,   in  order  to  walk  more  conve- 
niently 5  but  the  two  fides  of  his  walks  will  not 
be  exa£Uy  parallel ;  their  direction  will  not  al- 
lyays  be  redi-lineal  i  they  will  be  fomc what  ir- 
regular, like  the  fteps  of  an  indolent  man,  who 
«:^^^,_t3unters  in  his  walk :  he  will  not  be  anxious 
about  opening  diftant  perfpeAives.     The  tafte 
for  perfpeAive  and'  diibint  views  proceeds  from 
the  difpofition  of  men  in  general,  who  are  never 
fafisfied  with  the  place  where  they  are.     They 
are  always  defirous  of  what  is  diftant  from  them^ 
and  the  artift  who  cannot  make  them  contented 
with  the  objects  around  them,  flies  to  this  re* 
fource  to  amufe  them ;  but  fuch  a  man  as  I  fpeak 
of  is  under  no  fuch  inquietudes,  and  when  he  is 
agreeably  fixed,  he  does  not  defire  to  be  elfe- 
where.     Here,  for   example,  we  have  no  prof- 
peft,  and  we  are  very  well  fatisfied  without  any« 
We  are  willing  to  think  that  all  the  charms  of 
nature  are  enclofed  here,  and  I  ihould  be  very 
Gs 
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much  afraid  left  a  <I!ftant  view  fliotilcl  tTkeotTx 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  from  this  walk*.  Cer- 
tainlf ,  he  who  would  not  choofe  to  pafe  hiis  days 
in  this  iimple  and  pleafant  place  is  not  mafter  of 
.  true  tafte,  or  of  a  vigorous  mind.  I  confefs  that 
one  ought  not  to  make  a  parade  of  bringing  ftran- 
gers  hither  j  but  then  we  can  enjoy  it  ourfelves, 
without  fhowing  it  to  any  one." 

**  Sir  (faid  I)  thofe  rich  people  who  have  fuch 
fine  gardens  have  very  good  reafons  for  not  choot 
ing  to  walk  alone,  or  to  be  in  company  with 
themfelves  only;  therefore,  they  are  in  the  right 
to  lay  them  out  for  the  pleafurc  of  others.  Bc- 
fides,  I  have  feen  gardens  in^China,  made  after 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  there  iias  erer  been  an  attempt 
.  to  give  a  slight  curve  to  theie  long  walks,  that  the  eye  Dmy 
not  be  able  to  rfcach  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  that  the 
oppofite  extremity  may  be  hid  from  the  rpe£lator.  It  is 
true,  the  beauty  of  the  profpcfts  in  perfpeftive  would  be 
loft  by  theie  means  ;  but  proprietors  would  reap  one  ad- 
vantage which  they  generally  prise  at  a  high  rate,  which  is 
that  of  making  their  grounds  more  exteniive  in  appearance^ 
and,  in  the  midft  of  a  ftarry  plot  thus  bounded,  one  might 
think  •himfelf  in  a  vaft  park.  lam  perfuaded  that  the 
walk  would  be  lefe  tirefoij;^e,  though  more  folitary  5  for, 
whatever  gives  play  to  t£t  Imagination,  cxcl!^S'1dea5,  and 
nourilhes  the  mind  :  but  gardeners  are  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  the(e  things.  How  often,  in  a  roral  fpot,  would 
the  pencil  drop  from  their  hands,  as  it  did  from  Le  Noftre*s 
~  in  St.  Jame^s  Park,  if  they  knew  like  him  what  gave  life 
to  nature,  and  interefted  the  beholder  I 
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your  t9^9  and  kid  out  with  to  inMch  art,  tiiat  the 
art.  was  not  feeni  but  in  fuch  a  ^^oftly  manner, 
and  kept  up  at  fuch  a  vafti^xpence,  tbat  that  fingle 
idea  deftroyed  ail  the  pieaTilre  I  had  in  viewing 
them. .  There  were  rocks,  grottos,  and  artificial 
cafcades,. in  level  and  Tandy  places,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  fpring- water ;.  there  were  flow* 
ers  and  curious  plants  of  all  the.  climates  in  China 
and  .Tartary,x6ile£led  and  cultivated  in  the  iame 
(oil.  It  is  true,  there  were  no  fine  walks  or  re- 
gular compartments ;  but  you  might  fee  curiofi- 
ties  heaped  together  with  profufion,  which  in  na- 
ture are  only  to  be  found  feparate  and  fcattered. 
Nature  was  there  reprefented  under  a  thouiand' 
various  forms,  and  yet  the  whole  taken  together 
was  not  natural.  Here  neither  earth  nor  ftone 
are  tranfplanted;you  have  neither  pumps  nor  re- 
fer voirs;  you  have  no  occafion  for  green-houfes, 
or  ftoves,  or  bdl-gIafles,.or  ftraw-beds.  A  plain 
fpot  of  ground  has  been  improved  by  a  few  fiinj>le 
ornsunents.  A'  few  common  herbs  and  trees,  and 
a  few  purling  ftreams,  which  flow  without  pomp 
or  conflraint,  have  contributed  to  embellifh  it. 
Jt  is  an  amufement  which  has  coft  little  trouble, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  it  is  an  additional  pleafure  to 
the  beholder.  I  can  conceive  that  this  place 
might  be  made.ftiil  more  agreeable,  and  yet  be 
infinitely  lefs  pleafing  to  me.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, is  Lord  Cobham's  celebrated  park  at  Stowe. 
G6 
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It  confifts  of  places  extfemely  beautiful  and  pic- 
tureique^  modelled  after  the  jafliion  of  dtferenc 
countries,  and  in  which  every  thing  appears  na- 
^tural  except  their  con jun&ion,  as  in  the  gardens 
of  China,  which  I  juft  now  mentioned.  Tbe 
propri^!tor  who  made  this  ftatelyiblitude  has  even 
ered^d  ruins,  temples,  old  buildings ;  and  differ* 
ent  ages,  as  well  as  different  places,  are  colle£led 
with  more  than  mortal  magnificence.  This  Is 
tbe.very  thing  I  diflike.  I  would  have  tbe  amufe- 
ments  of  mankind  c^irry  an  air  of  eafe  with  them 
which  does  not  put  one  in  mind  of  their  weak- 
nefs,  and  that  while  .we  admire  thefe  curiofiti^s, 
our  imagination  may  not  be  difturbed  l^  refle<^- 
ing  on  the  vaft  fums  of  money  and  labour  they 
have  coft.  Are  we  not  deftined  to  trouble 
enough,  without  making  our  amufeme^ts  a  fa^- 
tigue  I    . 

<<  I  have  but  one  obje£lion  (added  I,  looking  at 
Eloifa)  to  make  to  your  Elifium,  but  which  you 
will  probably  think  of  fome  weight,  which  is, 
that  it  is  a  fuperfluous  amufement.  .To  what 
purpofe  was  it  to  make  a  n«w  walk,  when  you 
have  fuch  beautiful  groves  on  the  other  (ide  of 
the  houfe,  which  you  neglefi  ?" — "  That  is  true 
(laid  ibs)  fomewhat  difconcerted,  but  I  like  this 
better."— ^<  If  you  had  thoroughly  refle£led  on 
the  propriety  of  your  queftion  before  you  had 
mad^  it  (faid  M.  Wolmar,  interrupting  us)  it 
might  be  imputed  to  ypu  as  more  than  an  indif- 
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cretion,  My  wife  has  never  fet  her  foot  ip  tbofe 
groves  fmce  fhe  has  been  married.  I  know  the 
/eaibn,  tfaoagh  ihe  has  always  kept  it  a  fecreC 
from  me.  You,  who  are  no  ftrangcr  to  it,  learn 
to  refpeA  the  fpot  where  you  are ;  it  has  been 
planted  by  the  hands  of  virtue." 

i  had  fcarce  received  this  jufi  reprimand,  when 
the  little  family,  led  by  Fanny,  came  in  as  we 
were  going  out.  Thefe  three  lovely  children 
ran  and  embraced  their  parents ;  I  likewfe  (hared 
their  little  careiTes.  Eloifa  and  I  returned  into 
£lyfium,  to  take  a  little  turn  with  them  i  and  af- 
terwards went  to  join  M.  Wolmar,  who  was 
talking  to  fome  workmen.  In  our  way,  fhe  told 
m?,  that  fhe  no  fooner  becanle  a  mother,  than  an 
idea  (truck  into  her  mind,  with  refp6<St  to  that 
walk,  which  iiicreafed  her  zeal  for  (smbellifhing 
it."  I  had  an  eye  (faid  fhe)  to  the  health  andamufe- 
ment  of  my  children  as  they  grew  up.  It  requires 
morexare  than  labour  to  keep  up  this  place  i  it 
is  more  efTential  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the 
branches  of  the  plants,  than  to  dig  and  cultivate 
the  ground  :  I  intend  one  day  to  make  gardeners  ^ 
of  my  little  ones  :  they  (hall  have  fufficient  ex- 
ercife  to  flrengthen  their  conftitution,  and  not 
enough  to  enfeeble  it.  Befides,  what  is  too  much 
for  their  age  fhall  be  done  by  others,  and  they 
ihaU  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  little  works  as 
nciay  amufe  them.  I  cannot  defcribe  (fays  fhe) 
.  yfhsLt  pkafure  I  enjo- *  in  imagining  my  infants 
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buff  in  rettirmng  tbofe  litde  att^ntioas  whtcb^  I 
now  b<^w  on  them  with  fucfa  fatisfaAioa^  ancb 
-the  joy  of  which  their  tender  hearts  will  be  fut 
cepttble,  when  they  fee  their  mother  walking 
with  delight  under  the  ^^fhades  which  have  been 
formed  by  their  own  hands.  In  truth,  my  fricn4^ 
(faidihe)  with  an  afie<SHng  tone,  time  thus  fpent 
is  an  emblem  of  the  felicity  of  the  next  worlds 
and  it  was  not.without  realbn,  that,  reflefting^on 
thefe  fcenes,  I  chriftened  this  place  before-han4 
by  the  name  of  Elyfium."  My  Lord^  th+s4ncoma. 
parable  woman  is  as  amtabte  in  thecharader  of  a 
mother  as  in  that  of  a  wife,  &  friend,  a  daughter  f 
and  to  the  eternal  punifhftient  of  my  foul,  (he- 
was  thus  lovely  when  my  miftrcfs. 

Tranfported  with  this  delightful  place,  I  en- 
treated them  in  the  evening  to  confent  that,  dur* 
ing  my  ftay,  Fanny  fhould  entruft  me  with  her 
key,  and  confign  to  me  the  office  of  feeding  the 
birds.  Eloifa  immediately  fent  a  fack  of  grain  to 
my  chamber,  and  gave  me  her  own  key.  I  can- 
not tell  for  what  reafon,  but  I  accepted  it  with  a. 
kind  of  concern,  and  it  feemed  as  if  M.  Wolmar's 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  me. 

In  the  morning,  I  rofe  early,  and  witTi  all  the 
eagernefs  of  a  child,  went  to  lock  myfelf  in  the 
detart  ifland.  What  agreeable  ideas  did  I  hope  to 
carry  with  me  into  that  Iblitary  place,  where  the 
mild  afpe£l  of  nature  alone  was  fufficient  to  banifli 
from  my  remembrance  all  that  new  coined  fyftem 


wfctch  bad  made  me  fo  miierable  I  Alf  the  objefift 
around  me  i;^i)l  be  the  workcyf  her  whom  I  adored. 
In  every  thing  about  me  I  (halt  behpid  her  image  ; 
I  'iball  fee  nothing  which  her  hand  has  not* 
touched  ;  I  fballkifs  the  flowers  which  have  been 
her  carpet;  I  fhall  inhale,  with-  the  morning 
dew,  the  air  which  ihe  has  breathed ;  the  tafte* 
(he  has  difpiayed  in  her  amufements  will  bring 
all  her  charms  prefent  to  my  imagination,  and 
in  every  thing  (h^  will  appear  the  Eloifa  of  my 
fouL 

As  I  entered  Elyfium  with  this  temper  of 
mind,  I  fuddenly  recollected ^ the  laft  word  which 
M.  Wolmar  faid  to  me  yefterday  very  near  the 
fame  fpot.  The  recolleSion  of  that  fingle  word 
inftantly  changed  my  whole  frame  of  mind.  I 
thought  that  I  beheld  the  image  of  virtue,  where 
I  expelled  to  find  thatof  pleafure.  That  image 
intruded  on  my  imagination  with  the  charms  of 
Mrs.  Wolmar,  and  for  the  firft  time  fmcemy  re- 
turn, I  fa w  Eloifa  in  her  abfence;  not  fuch  as  (he 
appeared  to  me  formerly,  and  as  I  ftill  love  to 
reprefent  her,  but  fuch  as  (he  appears  to  my  eyes 
every  day.  My  lord,  I  imagined  that  I  beheld 
that  amiablcj  that  chaite,  that  virtuous  woman, 
in  the  midft  of  the  train  which  furrounded  her  yet 
tcrday.  Ifawthofe  three  lovely  children,  thofe 
honourable  and  precious  pledges  of  conjugal 
union  and  tender  friend(hip,  play  about  her,  and 
give  ,and  receive  a  thoufand  affedling  embracev. 
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At  her  fide  I  beheld  the  grave  Wb!mar,  that  huft 
band  To  beloved,  fo  happy,  and  fo  worthy  of  feli»- 
city.     I  imagined  that  Icould  perceive  his  judi- 
cious and  penetrating  eye  pierce  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  foolj  and  maktf  me  blulh  again  ;  I  jbn- 
cted  that  I  heard  him  utter  reproaches  which  I 
too  well  deferved,  and  repeat  lectures  which  I 
had  attended  in  vain.     Laft  in  her  train  I  fair 
Fanny  Regnard,  a  lively  inftanccf  of  the  triunr^h 
of*  virtue  and  humanity  over  the  moft  ardent  pa(^ 
fion.     Ah !  what  guilty  thought  could  reach  £> 
far  as  her,  through  fuch  an  impervious  guard ! 
With  what  indignation  I  fuppreiled  the  fhameful 
tranfports  of  a  criminal,  and  fcarce  extingutihed 
paifionj  and  how  I  (hcHild  have  defpifed  myfelf  had 

•  I  contaminated  fuch  a  ravifhing  icene  of  honour 
and  innocence  with  a  iingle  figh.  I  recalled  to 
mind  the  refiedtions  ibe  made  as  we  were  going 
out;  then  my  imagination  attending  her  into  that 
futurity  on  which  ihe  delights  to  contemplate,  I 
&w  that  aSe£lionate  mother  wipe  the  fweat  from 
her  children's  foreheads,  kifs- their  ruddy  cheeks, 

.  and  devote  that  heart,  which  was  formed  for 
k}ve,  to  the  moft  tender  fentiments  of  nature. 
There  was  nothing,  even  to  the  very  name  of 
Elyfium,  but  what  contributed  to  re£lify  my  ram- 
bling imagination,  and  to  infpire  my  foul  with  a 
calm  far  preferable  to  the  agitation  of  the  moft 
fedudive  paffions.     The  word  Elyfium  feemed 
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tQme  an  embk/n  of  the  purity  of  her  mind  who 
adopted  it ;  aad  I  concluded  that  fbc  Would  never 
have  made  choice  of  that  name,  had  (he  been  tor- 
mented with  a  troubled  confcience.  "  Peace 
(ikid  I),  reigas  in  the  inmoft  recefTes  of  her  foul, 
as  in  ihxsjsSyUtn  which  ihe  has  named." 

I  propofed  to  myfelf  an  agreeable  reverie,  and 
my  reflections  there  were  more  agreeable  even 
than  I  expelled.  I  paflfed  two  hours  in  Elyfium, 
which  were  not  inferior  to  any  time  I  ever 
ipent.  In  obferving  with  what  rapidity  and  de- 
light they  pafied  away,  I  perceived  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  felicity  in  meditating  on  honeft  re* 
fle^ons,  which  the  wicked  never  know,  and 
which  confiib  in  being  pleafed  with  one's  felf* 
If  we  were  to  refle<5l  on  this  without  prejudice, 
I  do  not  know  any  other  pleafure  can  equal  it. 
I  perceive,  at  Ieaft>  that  one  who  loves  folitude,  as 
I  do,  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  do 
any  thing  which  may  maker  it  tormenting.  ^  Per- 
haps thefe  principles  may  lead  us  to  difcover  ti\e 
fpring  of  the  falfe  judgment  of  mankind  with  re- 
gard to  vice  and  virtue  j  for  the  enjoyment  of 
virtue  is  all  internal,  and  is  only  perceived  by 
him  who  feels  it :  but  all  the  advantages  of  vice 
ftrike  the  imagination  of  other,  and  only  he  who 
has  purchafed  them  knows  what  they  coft. 


,^*  *  ^ 
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.  S^  a  ciafcun  /'  interno  ftjfanm 
Si  legejfe  infrontijcritto^  ' 

S^anti  mat,  che  iuvuiiafanno 
Cifarehberro  pieta  •  /* 

The  aching  heart  and  fminng  face 

Thus  may  our  envy  move, 
Which,  did  we  know  the  wNteked*t  caff. 

Would  our  oompaflioo  prove* 

As  It  grew  late  before  I  perceived  it,  M.  Wol- 
mar  came  to  join  me,  and  acquaint  me  that 
Eloifa  and  the  tea  waited  for  me,  "  It  is  you 
yourfelves  (faid  I,  making  an  apology)  who  pre- 
vented my  coming  fooner :  I  was  fo  delighted 
with  the  evening  I  fpent  yefterday,  that  I  went 
thither  again  to  enjoy  this  morning ;  luckily 
there  is  no  harm  done,  and  as  you  have  waited 
for  me,  my  morning  is  not  loft." — "That  is  true 
(faid  M.  Wolmar)^  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
till  noon,  than  lofe  the  pleafure  of  breakfafting 
together.     Srangers  are  never  admitted  into  my 

*  He  might  have  added  the  conclufion,  which  !»  very 
fine,  and  as  appoiite  to  the  fubje6l:. 

Si*vedria  che  i  lor  nemicl 
JinnoinfenOy  efi  reduce 
Nelparere  a  noifellci 
^  Ogni  lor  felicita. 

So  when,  reduc'd  or  bent  with  years. 

Poor  mortals  figh  for  reft, 
Each,  wretched  as  he  yet  appears,. 

With  fomeching  dill  is  ble(L 
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room  in  the  n^ommg,  but  breakfaft  in  their  own. 
Break&ft  is  the  repaft  of  intimates,  fervants  are 
excluded,  and  in^pertinents  never  appear  at  that 
time;  we  then  declare  all  wc  think,  we  reveal 
all  our  fecrets,  we  difguife  none  of  our  fenti- 
ments;'we  om^  then  enjoy  the  delights  of  inti« 
macy  and  confidence,  without  indtfcretion.  It  is 
afanoft  the  only  time  in  which  we  are  allowed  to 
appear  what  we  really  are :  why  cannot  it  laft 
the  day  through  !** — Ah  Eloifa !  (I  was  ready  to 
(ay)  this  is  an  interefting  wiih !  but  |  was  Hlent. 
The  firft  thing  I  learnt  to  fuppreft;  with  my 
love,  was  flattery.  To  praife  people  to  their 
face  is  but  to  tax  them  with  vanity.  You  kndw^ 
my  lord,  whether  Mrs.  Wolmar  deferves  this  re- 
proach. No  I  I  refped  her  too  much,  not  to  re- 
(pe£t  her  filence.  Is  it  not  a  fufBcient  comnlen- 
dation  of  her,  to  liften  to  her,  and  obferve  her 
condu£i  ? 
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FROM    MES.    WOLMAtl   TO    MRS.    ORBE. 

It  is  decreed,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  on 
all  occafions  to  be  my  prote£lreis  againfl  myfelf, 
and  that  after  having  delivered  me  from  the 
fnares  which  my  afFedlons  laid  for  me,  you  are 
yet  to  refcue  me  from  thofe  which  reafon  fpreads 
to  entrap  me.     After  fo  many  cruel  inftances,  I 
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have  learned  to  guard  agalnft  miffakes,  as  much 
as  agalnft  my  pafiions,  which  are  frequently  the 
caufe  of  them.  Why  had  I  not  the  fame  pre- 
caution always  !  Ifintimepaft  I  had  relied  lefs 
on!  the  light  of  my  own  underftanding,  I  ihould 
have  had  lefs  reafon  to  blu(h  at  my  fentiments. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  at  this  preamble.  I  (hould 
be  ynworthy  your  frindfliip,  if  I  was  ftill  under 
a  necedlty  of  confulting  you  upon  difmal  fubjeils* 
Guilt  was  always  a  ftranger  to  my  heart,  and  I 
dare  believe  it  to  be  more  diftant  from  me  now 
than  ever.  Therefore,  Clara,  attend  to  me  pa- 
tiently, and  believe  that  I  fhall  never  need  your 
advice  in  difficulties  which  honour  alone  can  re- 
folve.  ^-' 

During  t|ide  fix  years  which  I  have  lived  with 
M.  WolplSr  in  the  moft  perfeS  union  which  can 
fubfi£^1Jktween  a  married  couple,  you  know  that 
'  he^j&ver  talked  to  me  either  about  his  family,  or 
^^rlKimfelf,  and  th&t  having  received  him  from  a  fa^ 
■^'     tfaer  as  (blicitous  for  his  daughter's  happinefs  as 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  &mily,  I  never  ex- 
pr'eiTed  any  eagernefs  to  know  more  of  his  con- 
cerns than  he  thought  proper  to  communicate. 
Satisfied  with  being  indebted  to  him  for  my  ho- 
nour, my  repofe,  my  reafon,  my  children,  and  all 
that  can  render  me  eftimable  in  my  own  eyes,  be- 
'    fides  the  life  of  him  who  gave  me  being,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  particulars  concerning  him, 
to  which  I  was  a  ftranger,  would  not  falfify  what 
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I  knew  of  him,  and  there  was  no  occafion  for  my 
knowing  more,  in  order  to  love»  efteem,  and  ho« 
nour  him)  as  much  as  poiEbie, 

This  morning  at  breakfaft  he  propofed  our 
taking  a  little  walk  before  (he  heat  of  the  day 
came  on;  then,  under  a  pretence  of  not  going 
through  the  country  in  a  morning  difliabille,  as. 
he  faid,  he  led  us  into  the  woods,  and  exactly  into 
that  wood  where  all  the  misfortunes  of  my  life 
commenced.  As  I  approached  that  fatal  fpot,  I 
felt  a  violent  palpitation  of  heart,  and  (hould  have 
refufed  to  have  gone  in,  if  (hame  had  not  checked 
me,  and  if  the  recoil  eft  ion  of  a  word  which  . 
dropped  the  other  day  in  Elydum  had  not  made 
me  dread  the  interpretations  which  might  have 
been  paiTed  on  fuch  a  refufal.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  phrilofopher  was  more  compof<;d; 
but  fome  time  after,  having  caft  my  eyes  upon 
him  by  chance,  I  found  his  couiltenance  pale  and 
altered,  and  I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  uneaiineiiik. 
it  gave  fne. 

On  entering  into  the  wood,  I  perceived,  niy 
hufband  caft  a  glance  towards  me^  and  fmile#. 
He  (at  down  between  us,  and  after  a  moment's 
paufe,  taking  us  both  by  the  hand,  ^'  My  dear 
children  (faid  he)  I  begin  to  perceive  that 
my  fchemes  will  not  be  fruitlefs,  and  that  we 
three  may  be  conne£led  by  a  lafting  attachment, 
capable  of  promoting  our  common  good,  and 
procuring  me  fome  comfort  to  alleviate  the  trou« 
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Wes  of  approaching  old  age :  but  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  you  two  than  you  are  with  me ;  it 
is  but  juft  to  make  every  thing  equal  among  us, 
and  though  I  have  nothing  very  interefting  t30 
impart,  yet  as  you  have  no  fecrets  hidden  from 
me,  I  will  have  none  concealed  from  you.** 

He  then  revealed  to  us  the  myftery  of  hii 
birth,  which  had  hitherto  been  known  to  no 
one  but  my  father.  When  you  are  acquainted 
with  it,  you  will  imagine  what  great  temper 
and  moderation  a  man  mull  be  mafter  of,  who 
was  able  to  conceal  fuch  a  fecret  from  his  wife 
during  fix  years ;  but  it  is  no  pain  to  him  to 
keep  fuch  a  fecret,  and  he  thinks  too  flightly  of 
it,  to  be  obliged  to  exert  any  vaft  efforts  to  con- 
ceal it. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  (faid  he)  with  relat- 
ing the  occurrences  of  my  life.  It  is  of  lefs  im- 
portance to  you  to  be  acquainted  with  my  ad- 
ventures than  with  my  diaraSer.  The  former 
are  Ample  in  their  nature  like  the  latter ;  and 
When  you  know  what  I  am,  you  will-  eafily 
■imagine  what  I  was  capable  of  doing.  My 
ifiind  is  naturally  calm,  and  my  afFedions  tem- 
perate. I  am  one  of  thofe  men  whom  people 
think  they  reproach  when  they  call  them  infen- 
lible;  that  is,  when  they  upbraid  them  with 
having  no  pailion  which  may  impel  them  to 
fwerve  from  the  true  direction  of  human  nature. 
Being  but  little  fufceptible  of  pleafure  or  grief,  I 
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receive  but  feint  impreffions  from  thofe  intereft- 
ing  fentiments  of  humanity,  which  make  the 
afFedlions  of  others  our  own.  If  I  feel  uneafinefs 
when  I  fee  the  worthy  in  diftrefs,  it  is  not  with- 
t>ut  reafon  that  my  compaf&on  is  moved,  for  when 
I  fee  the  wicked  fufFer,  I  have  no  pity  for  them. 
My  only  aftive  principle  is  a  natural  love  of. 
order,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  with  the  conduft  of  mankind  well  com<* 
bined  together,  pleafes  me  exaftly  like  beautiful 
fynwnetry  in  a  pidlure,  or  like  a  piecei  well  repre* 
fented  on  the  ftage.  If  I  have  any  ruling  paflion, 
it  is  that  of  obfervation  :  I  love  to  read  the  hearts 
of  mankind.  As  my  own  feldom  mifleads  me, 
as  I  make  my  obfervations  with  a  difinterefted  and 
difpaffionate  temper,  and  as  I  have  acquired  fome 
fagacity  by  long  experience,  I  am  feldom  de- 
ceived in  my  judgment ;  this  advantage,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  recompence  which  feif-love  re- 
ceives'from  my  conftant  ftudies :  for  I  am  not 
fond  of  acting  a  part,  but  only  of  obfervina; 
others.  Society  is  agreeable  to  me  for  the  falle 
of  contemplation,  and  not  as  a  member  of  it^ 
If  I  could  alter  the  nature  of  my  being,  and  be- 
come a  living  eye,  I  would  willingly  make  the 
exchange.  Therefore,  my  indifference  about 
mankind  does  hot  make  me  independent  of  them ; 
without  being  lolicitbus  to  be  feen,  I  want  to  fee 
them,  and  though  they  are  not  dear  to  me,  they 
are  neceffary. 
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,    ^^  The  two  firft  chara&ers  in  fociety  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  were  courtiers 
and  valets ;  two  orders  of  men  who  dUFer  more 
in  appearance  than  h&y  but  fo  little  worthy  of 
being  attended  to,  and  fo  eafily  read,  that  I  was 
tired  of  them  at  firft  fight*     By  quitting  the 
court,  where  every  thing  is  prefently  feen,  I  fe- 
cured  myfelf,  without  knowing  it,  from  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  me,  and  which  I  ihould  not 
have  efcaped.     I  changed  my  name,  and  having 
a  deflre  to  be  acquainted  with  military  men,  I 
folicited  admiffion  into  the  fervice  of  a  foreign 
prince  j  it  was  there  that  I  had  the  happinefs  of 
being  ufeful  to  your  father,  who  was  impelled  by 
-  defpair  for  having  killed  his  friertd,  to  expofe  him- 
.  felf  raflily  and  contrary  to  his  duty.     The  grate- 
ful and  fufceptible  heart  of  a  brave  officer  began 
then  to  give  me  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature. 
He  attached   htmfelf  to  me  with   that    zealous 
friendfliip  which  it  was   impoffible  for  me' not  to 
return,  and  from  that  time  we  formed  connexions 
^hich  have  every  day  grown  ftronger.     I  difco- 
>^ered  in  this  new  ftate  of  my  mind,  that  intereft 
is  not  always,  as  I  had  fuppofed,  the  fole  motive 
which  influences  human  conduft,  and  that  among 
'   the  crowd  of  prejudices  which  are   oppDfite   to 
virtue,  there  are  fome  likewife  which  are  favour- 
able to  it.     I  found  that  the  general  charafter  of 
mankind  was  founded  on  a  kind  of  felf  love  indif- 
ferent in  itfelf,  and  either  good  or  bad  according 
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to  the  accidents  which  mddify  it,  an4  which  de- 
pend on  cuftoms,  laws,  rank,  fortune,  and  every 
circumftance  relative  to  human  policy.  I,  there- 
fore, indulged  my  inclination,  and  defpifing  the 
vain  notions  of  worldly  condition,  I  fucceflively 
threw  myfelf  into  all  the  diflFerent  fituations  in 
life,  which  might  enable  me  to,  compare  them 
together,  and  know  one  by  the  other,  I  per- 
ceived, as  you  have  obferved  in  one  of  your  letters 
(faid  he  to  St.  Preux)  that  we  fee  nothing  if  we 
reft  fatisfied  with  looking  on  ;  that  wf  ought  to 
Z&,  ourfelves  in  order  to  judge  of  men's,  a^ons, 
and  I  made  myfelf  an  aflor,  to  qualify  myfelf  for 
a  fpc(9ator.  We  can  always  lower  ourfelves 
with  eafe ;  and  I  ftooped  to  a  variety  of  fituations 
which  no  man  of  my  ftation  ever  condefcended  to. 
I  even  became  a  peafant,  and  when  Eloifa  made 
me  her  gardener,  (he  did  not  find  me  fuch  a  no- 
vice in  the  bufinefs  as  ihe  might  have  expedled. 

*^  Beiides  gaining  a^  thorough  knowledge  of 
mankind,  which  indolent  philofophyonly  attains 
in  appearance,  I  found  another,  advantage,  which 
I  never  expefted.  This  was  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  me  of  improving,  by  an  a£live  Hfe,  that 
love^of^rdjr  I  derived  from  nature,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  new  relifli  for  virtue,  by  the  pleafure  of 
contributing  towards  it.  This  f^sntiment  made- 
me  lefs  fpeculativc,  attached  me  fomewhat  more 
to  myfelf,  and  from  a. natural  confequeoce of  this 
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'{yrogrefs,  I  perceived  that  I  was  alone.     SolitCide 

which  wa6  always  tireibtne  to  me,  became  hideous 

'   and  i  could  not  .hope  to  efcape  it  long.     Though 

I  did  not  grow  lefs  dtfpaffionate,  I  found  the  want 

of  fome  connexion^  the  idea  of  decay,  without  any 

one  to  comfort  me,  afflifled  me  by  anticipation, 

and  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  I  experienced  oie- 

lancholy  and  uneafinefs.      I  communicated  my 

troubles  to  the  Baron  d'Etange.    <«  You  muft  not 

((aid  he)  grow  an  old  bachelor.     I  myfelf,  after  . 

having  livfd  independent  as  it  Were,  In  a  ftate  of 

matrimony,  find  that  I  have  a  defire  of  returning  to 

the  duties  of  a  hufband  and  a  father,  and  I  am  go^ 

ing  to  repofe  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  my  family.  It 

depends  on  yourfelf  to  make  my  family  your  own, 

and  to  fupply  the  place  of.  the  fon  whom  I  have 

loft,     I  have  an  only  daughter  to  marry  j  fhe  is 

not  deftitute  of  merit ;  ihe  has  a  fenfibility  of 

mind,  and  the  love  of  her  duty  makes  her  love 

every  thing  relative  to  it.    She  is  neither  a  beau^ 

ty  nor  a  prodigy  of  underftanding ;  but  come  and 

fee  her,  and  believe  me,  that  if  flie  does  not  affeft 

you,  no  woman  will  ever  make  an  impreffion  on 

*  you."     I  came,  I  faw  you,  Eloiia,  and  found  that 

your  father  had  reported  modeftly  of  you.     Your 

tranfports,  the  tears  of  joy  you  fhed  wheh  you 

V  embraced  him,  gave  me  the  firft,  or  rather  the 

\  only  emotion  I  ever  experienced  in  my  life.   Jf 

the  impreffion  was  flight,  it  was  the  only  one  I 

felt,  and  our  feniations  are  firoiig  only  in  propor- 
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tion  to  thofe  which  oppofe  theoL  Three  yetrs 
ablence  made  no  change  in  my  inclinations.  I 
was  no  ftranger  to  the  ftate  of  yours  on  my  re- 
turn, and  on  this  occaru>n  I  muft  make  you  a  re- 
turn for  the  confeffion  which  has  coft  you  To 
dear.*'  Judge,  my  dear  GJara,  with  what  extra* 
ordinary  furprife  I  learnt  that  all  my  fecrets  had 
been  difcovered  to  him  before  our  marriage,  and 
that  he  had  wedded  me,  knowing  me  to  be  thp 
property  of  another. 

**  This  condu£l  (continued  M,  Wolmar)  was 
unpardonable.  I  offended  againft  delicacy ;  I  fin- 
ned againft  prudence ;  I  expofed  yoiir  honour  and 
my  own;  I  ihould  have  been  appreheniive  of 
plunging  you  and  myfelf  into  irretrievable  cala- 
mities ;  but  I  loved  you,  and  I  loved  nothing  but 
you.  Every  thing  elfe  was  indifferent  to  mer. 
How  is  it  poffible  to  reftrain  a  paffion,  be  it  ever 
fo  weak,  when  it  has  no  counterpoife  i  This  is 
the  inconvenience  of  c^m  and  difpaffionate  tern* 
pers.  Every  thing  goes  right  while  their  infenfi- 
bility  iecures  them  from  temptations  ;  but  if  one 
happens  to  touch'  them,  they  are  conquered  as 
foon  as  they  are  attacked,  and  reafon,  which  go** 
verns  while  flie  fways  alone,  has  no  power  to  re- 
fift  the  flighteft  efibrt.  I  was  tempted  but  once, 
and  I  gave  way  to  it.  If  the  intoxication  of  any^ 
other  paffion  had  rendered  me  wavering,  I  {hould 
have  fellep,  every  falfe  ftep  I  took  ;  none  but  fpw 
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rited  fouls  are  able  to  ftoigglc  and  conquer.  All 
'great  efforts,  all  fublimc  a<Slions,  are  their  pro- 
vince; cool  reafon  never  achieved  any  thing  il- 
luftrious,  and  we  can  only  triumph  over  our  paf- 
fions  by  oppofing  one  againft  another.  When 
virtue  gains  the  afcendancy  fhe  reigns  alone,  and 
keeps  all  in  due  poife ;  this  forms  the  true  philo- 
fopher,  who  is  as  much  expofed  to  the  ailaults  of 
paflion  as  another,  but  who  alone  is  capable  ^f 

^fubduing  them  by  their  own  force,  as  a  pilot  fteers 
through  adverfe  winds. 

"  You  find  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  extenuate 
my  fault ;  had  it  been  one,  I  fhould  infallibly  have 
committed  it ;  but  I  knew  you,  Eloifa,  and  was 
guilty  of  none  when  I  married  you.  I  perceived 
that  all  my  profpeAof  happinefs  depended  on  you 

.alone,  and  that  if  any  one  was  capable  of  making 
you  happy,  it  was  myfelf.  I  knew  that  peace 
and  innocence  were  effential  to  your  mind,  that 
the  affedion  with  which   it  was    pre-engaged 

•could  not  afford  tHem,  and  that  nothing  could 
baniih  love  but  the  horror  of  guilt.  I  faw  that 
your  foul  laboured  under  an  opp region  which  it 
could  not  {hake  off  but  by  fome  new  ftruggle,  and 
that  to  make  you  fenfible  how  valuable  you  flijl 
were,  was  the-only  way  to  render  you  truly  efti- 
mable^^ 

"  Your  heart  was  formed  for"  love;  I,  there- 
fore, flighted  the  difproportion  of  age,  which  ex- 
cluded me  from  a  right  of  pretending  to  that  af- 
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feflion,  which  he  who  wa^  the  objeft  of  it  could 
not  enjoy,  and  which  it  was  impoffible  to  obtain 
for  any  other.  On  the  contrary,  finding  my  life 
half  fpent,  and  that  I  had  been  fufceptible  but  of 
a  Kingie  impreffion,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
lafting,  and  I  pleafed  myfelf  with  the  thoughts  of 
preferving  it  the  reft  of  my  days.  In  all  my  te- 
dious fearches,  I  found  nothing  fo  eftimable  as 
yourfelf ;  I  thought  that  what  you  could  not  ef* 
fe£l  no  one  in  the  world  could  accompli(b  j  I  ven- 
tured to  rely  on  your  virtue,  and  I  married  you. 
The  fecrefy  you  obferved  did  not  furprifc  me :  I 
knew  the  r^fon,  and  from  your  prudent  conduct 
I  guefled  how  long  it  would  laft.  From  a  regard 
to  you,  I  copied  your  referve,  and  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  the  honour  of  one  day  making  m^ 
a  confeffion,  which  I  plainly  perceived  was  at 
your  tongue's  end  every  minute,  I  have  not 
been  deceived  in  any  particular  5  you  have  fully 
anfwered  all  I  expected  from  you.  When  I  made 
choice  of  a  wife,  I  defired  to  find  in  her  an  ami* 
#>]e,  difcreet,  and  happy  companion.  The  firft 
two  requifites  have  been  obtained.  I  hope,  my 
dear^  that  we  fliall  not  be  difappointed  of  the 
third."   . 

At  thefe  words,  in  fpite  of  all  my  endeavours 
not  to  interrupt  him  by  my  tears,  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  myfelf  round  his  neck,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  O  my  dear  hufband !  O  thou  bcft  and 
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inoft  amiable  of  men !  tell  me  what  is  Wanting  to 
complete  my  happincfs,  but  to  promote  your  feli- 
city, and  to  be  more  deferving." — **  You  are  as 
happy  as  you  can  be  (faid  he,  interrupting  me); 
you  deferve  to  be  fo  i  but  it  is  time  tp  enjoy  that 
fdicity  in  peace,  which  has  hitherto  coft  you  fuch 
vaft  pains.  If  your  fidelity  had  been  all  I  requir- 
ed, that  would  have  been  infured  the  moment  you 
snade  me  the  promife ;  I  wanted,,  moreover,  to 
make  it  eafy  and  agreeable  to  you,  and  we  have 
1x>th  laboured  to  this  end  in  concert,  without 
communicating  our  views  to  each  other.  Eloifk, 
we  have  fucceeded  better  than  you  imagine,  per* 
haps.  The  only  fault  I  find  in  you  is,  that  you 
do  not  refume  that  confidence  which  you  have  a 
right  to  repofe  in  yourfelf,  and  that  you  under- 
value your  own  worth.  Extreme  diffidence  is  as 
dangerous  as  exceflive  confidence.  As  that  raib- 
nefs  which  ppjmpts  us'  to  attempts  beyond  our 
ftrength  renders  our  power  incffe^hial,  fi>  that  ti- 
midity which  prevents  us  from  relying  on  our- 
felves,  renders  it  ufelefs.  T^ue  prudence  con- 
fifts  in  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mea- 
fure  of'Our  own  power,  and  aSing  up  to  it.  You 
have  acquired  an  increafe  of  ftrength  by  chang- 
ing your  condition.  You  are  no  longer  that  un- 
fortunate girl  who  bewailed  the  weaknefs  (he  in- 
dulged i  you  are  the  moft  virtuous  of  women ; 
you  are  bound  by  no  laws  but  thofe  of  honour 
and  duty ;  and  the  only  fault  that  can  now  be  im- 
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puted  to  you  is^  that  yoxi  ret^n  too  lively  a  fenfe 
of  your  former  indifcretions.  Inftead  of  taking 
reproachful  precautions  againft  yourfelf,  learn  to 
depend  upon  yourfelf,  and  your  confidence  will 
increafe  your  ftrengtb.  Baniih  that  injurious 
diffidence,  and  think  yourfelf  happy  in  having 
nfude  choice  of  an  honeft  inan>  at  an  age  which  is 
liable  to  impofitioo,  and  in  having  entertained  a 
lover  formerly,  whom  you  may  now  enjpy  as  a 
fritad,  even  under  your  hufband's  eye.  I  was  no 
iboncr  made  acquainted  with  your  connexions 
diaii  I  judged  of  you  by  each  other.  I  perceived 
what  enthuitaftic  delufion  led  you  aftray  -,  it  never 
operates  but  on  fufceptible  minds  -,  it  fometimes. 
ruins  them,  but  it  is  by  a  charm  which  has  power 
to  fisducc  them  alone*  I  judged  that  the  iame 
taifn  of  mind  which  formed  your  attachment 
irould  break  it  as  foon  as  it  became  criminal,  and 
diat  vice  might  find  an  entrance,  but  never  take 
root  in /uch  hearts  as  yours. 

^*  I  conceived  moreover,  that  the  connexion 
between  you  ought  not  to  be  broken ;  that  there 
were  fo  many  laudable  circumftances  attending 
your  mutual  attachment,  that  it  ought  rather  to 
be  re&ified  than  deftroyed ;  and  that  neither  of 
the  two  could  forget  the  other,  without  dinxi* 
nifliing  their  own  worth.  I  knew  that,  great 
ftruggles  only  ferved  to  inflame  ftrong  pai^o^s, 
and  if  violent  efforts  exercife  the  mind,  theyoc* 
H4 
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cafion  fuch  torments  as  by  their  continuance 
might  fobdue  it.  I  took  advantage  of  Elpifa's 
gentldnefs  to  moderate  the  feverity  of  her  reflec- 
tions. I  nourifhed  her  friendfliip  for  you  (feid  he 
to  St.  Preux) ',  I  baniihed  all  immoderate  paffion, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  preferved  you  a  greater 
fliare  of  her  afFedhons  than  ihe  would  have  left 
you  had  I  abandoned  her  entirely  to  herfelf.    . 

*'  My  fuccefs  encouraged  me,  and  I  determined 
to  attempt  your  cure  as  I  had  accomplifhed  hers  $ 
ft>r  I  had  an  eftecm  for  you,  and  notwithftanding 
the  prejudices  of  vice,  I  have  always  obferved  that 
trevy  good  end  is  t;o  be  obtained  from  fu(ceptible 
minds,  by  means  of  confidence  and  fincerity.  I 
(aw  you ;  you  did  not  deceive  rne ;  you  will  not 
deceive  me  s  and  though  you  are  not  yet  what 
you  ought  to  be,  I  find  you  miore  improved  than 
you  imagine,  and  I  am  better  fatisiied  with  you 
than  you  are  with  yourfelf.  I  know  that.mjr 
condud  has  an  extravagant  appearance,  and  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  common  received  principles.  But 
maxims  become  lefs  general,  in  proportion  as  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  human  heart ;  and 
Eloifa's  hufband  ought  not  to  z&  like  common 
men.  My  dear  children  (f^id  he,  with  a  tone 
the  more  afFeAing  as  it  came  from  a  difpaffionate 
man),  remain  what  you  are,  and  we  fhall  all  be 
Jiappy.  Danger  conftfts  chiefly  in  opinion;  be 
not  afraid  of  yourfelves,  and  you  will  have .  no- 
thing to  apprehend  j  only  think  on  the  prefent. 
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anJ  I  will  anfwer  for  the  future.  I  cannot  com- 
municate any  thing  further;  to-day,  but  if  my 
fchemes  fucceed,  and  my  hopes  do  not  betray  me^ 
our  deftiny  virill  be  better  fulfilled,  and  you  too 
will  be  much  happier  than  if  you  had  enjoyed  each 
other." 

As  we  rofe,  he  embraced  us,  and  wbuld  have 
us  like  wife  embrace  each  other,  on  that  fpot — on 

that  very  fpot   where  formerly Clara,  O  n^y 

dear  Clara,  how  dearly  have  you  ever  loved  me  I 
I  made  no  refiftance!  Alas  I  how  indifcreet  would 
it  have  been  to  have  made  any !  This  kifs  was 
nothing  like  that  which  rendered  the  grove  ter- 
rible  to.  me.  I  fUently  congratulated  myfejf,  and 
I  found  that  my  heart  was  more  changed  than  I 
had  hitherto  ventured  to  imagine. 

As  we  were  walking  towards  home,  my  hu£* 
band,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  ftopjped  me»  and 
fhowing  me  the  wood  we  had  juft  left,  he  iaid  to 
me,  fmiling^  ^^  Eloifa,  be  no  longer  afraid  of  this 
afylum;  it  has  not  bjeen  lately  prophaned,"  .  You 
will  not  believe  me,  coufin,  but  I  fwear  that  he 
has  fome  fupernatural  gift  of  reading  one's  inmoft' 
thoughts :  may  Heaven  continue  it  to  him  1— 
Having  fuch  reafon  to  defpife  myfelf,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  to  this  art  that  I  am  indebted  for  his  indul- 
gence. 

.    You  do  not  fee  yet  any  occafion  I  have  fof 
your  advice ',  patience,  my  angel !  I  am  coming 
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to  that  point }  bill  tke  converfiitioii  wbkK  I  haw 
related  was  neceflary  to  clear  up  what  follows* 

On  our  return,  my  huAand,  who  has  long  been 
expef^ed  at  Etange,  toM  me  that  he  propped  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  that  he  (hould  fee  you  in 
his  way,  and  that  h^  (hould  ftay  there  five  or  fix 
days.  Without  faying  all  I  thought  concerning 
fueh  an  iU«timed  journey,  I  told  him,  that  1  im»-> 
gined  the  necefity  was  not  fo  indi^nfible  as  to 
<>blige  M.  Wolmar  to  leave  his  gueft,  w^m  be 
had  bimfelf  invited  to  his  houfe.  ^^  Would  yoH 
have  me  (he  replied),  ufe  ceremony  with  him,  'to 
reiaind  him  that  he  is  not  at  home  ?  I  am  like 
the  ValaUans  for  bofpitality.  I  hope  he  will  find 
their  fincerity  here,  and  allow  us  to  ufe  their  free- 
dom.''  Perceiving  that  he  would  not  underftand 
me,  1  took  another  method,  and  endeavoured  to 
perfiiaAe  our  gueft  to  take  the  journey  with  him. 
^  You  wiH  find  a  fpot  (laid  I)  which  has  its 
beauties,  and  fuch  as  you  are  fond  of;  you  will 
vifiyny  patrimony,  and  that  of  my  anceftorsi  the 
Intereft  you  take  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
me,  will  not  allow  me  to  fiippofe  that  fuch  a  fight 
<an  be  indifierent  to  you/'  My  mouth  was  open 
to  add)  that  the  caftle  was  like  that  of  Lord 

B ^,—  who  ...  but  luckUy  I  had  time  to  bite 

my  tongue.    He  anfwered  me  coolly,  that  I  was 

'in  the  right,  aAd  that  he  would  do  as  I  pleafed, 

*  But  M.  Wolmar,  who    feemed  determined  to 

drive  me  to  an  extremity^  replied^  that  he  ibould 
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4o  what  waft  moft  agrteabia  to  himfelf.  ^'  W  bich 
4o  yw  like  beft,  to  go  or  to  flay  ?" — "  To  ftay,'- 
{faii  he,  without  hefiuting).  '^  Well,  ftay  then 
(rejoined  my  hufbaod,  taking  him  by  the  hand); 
you  are  a  fincere  and  honcft  nun,  and  I  am  weU 
pkaiied  with  that  dedara^on."  There  was  no 
room  for  nuich  altercation  between  my  hufband 
and  me,  and  in  the  hearing  of  this  third  pcrioD. 
I  was  iilent,  but  could  not  conceal  my  uneafme& 
fb  well  but  my  buiband  perceived  it*  ^^  What ! 
{bit  he,  with  an  air  of  difeontent,  St.  Pniex  being 
at  a  little  diftanpe  from  us)  iball  I  have  pleaded 
your  caufe  s^ainft  yourfelf  in  vain, and  will  Mrs. 
Woknar  remain  iati^fiedwith  a  virtue  which  dc* 
protowjapftTtunity  i  For  my  part,  I  am  mone 
nice  i\  1  will  be  indebted  for  the  fidelity  of  my 
wife  to  her  ^SeOiotij  not  to  chance ',  and  it  is  not 
enough  that  ihe  is  conftant,  i|  wounds  my  defi* 
cacy  to  think  that  ibe  ihouM  doubt  her  con- 

At  length  he  took  us  t^to  bis  clofet,  where  I 
was  extremely  furprifed  to  fee  him  take  from  a 
drawer,  along  with  the  copies  of  ibmeof  our 
friend's  correfpondences,  which  I  delivered,  to 
him,  the  very  original  letters  which  I  thought  I 
bad  feen  burned  by  B-  <■'  ■■  in  my  mother's  room* 
^'  Here  (fiud  he  tp  me,  Aowiag  them  to  us)  are 
the  pledges  of  mf  Security ;  if  they  deceive  me, 
it  would  be  a  felly  to  de^nd  on  any  thing  wlu«h 
H6 
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concerns  human  nature.  I  confign  my  wife  and 
my  honour  in  charge  to  her,  who,  when  fingle 
and  fediiced,  preferred  an  a£t  of  benevolence  to  a 
fecurie  and  private  rendezvous.  I  truft  Eloiia, 
now  that  ihe  is  a  wife  and  a  mother,  to  him,  who, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  his  de« 
fires,  yet  knew  how  to  refped  Eioifa  when  fin- 
gle, and  a  fond  girl.  If  either  of  you  think  fo 
meanly  of  yourfelves,  as  to  fiippofe  that  I  am  in 
the  wrong,  fay  fo,  and  I  retraft  this  inftant.'' 
Coufin,  do  you  think  that  one  could  eafily  venture 
to  make  anfwer  to  fuch  a  fpeech. 

I  neverthelefs  fought  an  opportunity,  in  the  af- 
ternooH)  of  fpeaking  with  my  hufband  in  private, 
and  without  entering  into  reafons  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  urge,  1  only  entreated  him  to 
put  off  his  journey  for  two  days.  My  requeft 
was  granted  immediately,  and  I  employ  the  time 
in  fending  you  this  exprefs,  and  waiting  for  your 
anfin^er,  to  know  how  I  am  to  a£t. 

I  know  that  I  need  but  defire  my  hufband  not 
CO  goat  all,  and  he  who  never  denied  me  any  thing 
will  not  refufe  me  fo  flight  a  favour.  But  I  per- 
ceive, my  dear,  that  he  takes  a  pleafure  in  the 
confidence  he  repofes  in  me,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
forfeiting  fome  fhare  of  his  efteem,  if  he'ftiould 
fuppofe  that  I  have  occafton  for  more  referve  than 
he  allows  me.  I  know,  likewife,  that  I  need  but 
fpeak  a  word  to  St.  Preux,  and  that  he  will  ac- 
company my  ^hufband  without  hefitations    but 
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what  will  my  hufband  thtnk  of  the  change,  and 
can  I  take  fuch  a  ftep  without  preferving  an  air 
of  authority  over  St.  Preux,  which  might  feem 
to  entitle  him  to  fome  privileges  in  his  turn  ?  Be- 
fides,  I  am  afraid^  left  he  fhould  conclude  from 
this  precaution,  that  1  iind  it  abfolutely  neceilary, 
and  this  ftep,  which  at  iirft  fight  appears  moft 
eafy,  is  the  moft  dangerous  perhaps  at  the  bottom. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  no  confideration  (hould  be  put  in  competi- 
tion  with  ajeal  danger ;  but  does  this  danger  exift 
in  faS  ?  This  is  the  very  doubt  which  you  muft 
refolve  for  me. 

The  more  I  examine  the  prefent  ftate  of  my 
mind,  the  more  I  find  to  encourage  me*  My 
heart  is  fpotlefe,  my  confcience  calm ;  I  have  no 
fymptoms  of  fear  or  un^afinefs ;  and  with  refpe^k 
to  every  thing  which  paflfes  within  me,  my  fince- 
rity  before  my  hMfband  cpfts  me  no  trouble.  Not 
but  that  certain  involuntary  recolledions  fome- 
times  occafion  tender  emotions,  from  which  I  had 
rather  be  exempt ;  but  thefe  recolledions  are  fb 
far  from  being  produced  by  the  fight  of  him  who 
was  the  original  caufe  of  them,  that  they  feem  to 
be  Icfs  frequent  fince  his  return ;  and  however 
agreeable  it  is  to  me  to  fee  him,  yet  I  know  not 
•from  What  flrange  humour,  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  me  to  think  of  him.  In  a  word,  I  find  that  t 
do  not  even  require  the  aid  of  virtue,  in  order  to 
be  compofed  in  his  prefence,  sind,  excluiive  of  the 
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borror  of  guilt,  it  wouid  be  very  difficult  to»fei» 
vive  thofe  fentinents  which  virtue  has  exttiw 
guiflied. 

.  But  is  it  fufficient,  my  dear,  that  my  heart  en- 
courages me,  when  reafbn  ought  to  alarm  me?  I 
have  forfeited  the  right  of  depending  on  my  own 
ftrength*  Who  will  anfwer  that  my  confidence, 
even  now,  is  not  an  illufion  of  vice  ?  How  (hall  X 
rely  on  thofe  fentiments  which  have  fo  often  de^ 
ceived  me?  Does  not  guilt  always  fpring  froln 
that  pride  which  prompts  us  to  deipiie  tempta- 
tion;  and  when  we  defy  thofe  dangers  which 
have  occafloned  our  fall,  does  it  not  fliaw  a  difpo- 
fition  to  yield  again  to  temptation  ? 

Weigh  all  thefe  circumftances,  my  dear  Clara, 
you  will  find  that  though  they  may  be  trifling  in 
chemfelves,  they  are  of  fuffictent  importance  to 
merit  attention,  when  you  conftder  the  objeft 
they  concern.  Deliver  me  from  the  uncertainty 
into  which  they  have  thrown  me.  Show  me  how 
I  muft  behave  in  this  critical  conjun£hire ;  for 
my  paft  errors  have  afFe£led  my  judgment,  and 
rendered  me  diffident  in  deciding  upon  any  thing. 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  yourfelf,  your  mind, 
I  am  certain,  is  tranquil  and  compofed;  objects 
prefent  themfelves  to  you  Aich  as  they  are ;  but 
in  mine,  which  is  agitated  like  a  troubled  fea, 
tliey  are  confounded  and  disfigured.  I  no  longer 
dare  to  depend  upon  any  thing  I  fee,  or  any  thing 
I  feel,  and,  notwithftsynding  b  many  years  re* 
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Ip^mance,  I  perctite,  with  concern,  that  the 
weight  of  paft  failings  is  a  burden  we  muft  bear 
to  the  end  of  our  lives. 
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ANSWER. 

Poor  Eloifa !  With  fo  much  reafon  to  live  at 
ea^,  what  torments  you  continually  create !  All 
thy  misfortunes  come  from  thyfelf,  O  Ifrael !  If 
you  adhered  to  your  own  maxims  ;  if,  in  point  of 
fentimenty  you  only  hearkened  to  the  voice  within 
yoU)  and  your  heart  did  but  filence  your  reafon, 
you  would  then,  without  fcruple,  truft  to  that  fe« 
curity  it  infpires,  and  you  would  not  conftrain 
yourfelf  againft  ^e  teftimony  of  your  own  heart, 
to  dread  a  danger  which  can  arife  only  from 
thence. 

I  underfbnd  you,  I  perfe£lly  underftand  you, 
Eloifa;  being  more  fecufe  in  yourfelf  than  you 
pretend  to  be,  you  have  a  mjind  to  humble  your- 
felf on  account  of  your  paft  failings,  under  a  pr^« 
tence  of  preventing  new  ones  -,  and  your  fcruples 
are  not  fo  much  precautions  againft  the  future,  as 
a  penance  you  impofe  upon  yourfelf,  to  atone  for 
the  indifcretion  which  formerly  ruined  you.  You 
compare  the  times !  do  you  confider?  Compare 
fituations  likewiie,  and  remember  that  I  then  re* 
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proved  you  fpryour  coafidence,as  I  now  reprore 
you  for  your  di^idence.      . 

You  are  miftaken,  my  dear ;  but  nature  does 
not  alter  fo  foon.     If  we  can  forget  our  fituation 
for  Want  of  reflcftion,  we  fe^  it  in  its  true  light 
when  we  take  pains  to  confide r  it,  arid  we  can  no 
more  conceal  from  ourfelves  our  virtues  t^an  out 
vices.     Your  gentleneft  and  devotion  have  given 
you  a  turn  for  humility.    Miftruft  that  dangerous 
virtue,  which  only  excites  felf-love,  by  making  it . 
centre  in  one  point ;  and  be  aflured,  that  the  no- 
ble fincerity  of  an  upright  mind  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  pride  of  humility..    If  moderation  ts 
neceflary  in  wifdom,  it  is  requifite,  likewifC)  in 
thofe  precautions  it  fuggefls,   left  a  folicitude 
which  is  reproachful  to  virtue  (hould  debafe  the 
mind,  and,  by  keeping  us  in  conftant  alarm,  ren- 
der a  chimerical  danger  a  real  one.     Do  not  you 
perceive,  that  after  we  have  had  a  fall,  we  fhould 
fiold  ourfelves  upright,  and  that  by  leaning  too 
much  towards  ^he  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which 
we  fell,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  again  ?  Cou- 
fin,  you  loved  like  Eloifa.     Now,  like  her,  you 
are  an  extravagant  devotee  ;  I  hope  you  will  be 
more  fuccefsful  in  the  latter  than  you  were  in  the 
former !  In  truth,  if  I  was  lefs  acquainted  with 
your  natural  timidity,  your  apprehenfions  would 
be  fufficient  to  terrify  me  in  my  turn;  and  if  I '' 
were  fo  fcrupulous,  I  might,  from  being  alarmed 
for  you,  begin  to  tremble  for  myfclf. 
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*XZ!orifider  further^  my  dear  friehd  5  you  whofe 
fyftetn  of  morality  is  as  eafy  and  natural  as  it  is 
pure  and  honeft,  do  not  make  conftru£bions  which 
are  harih  and  foreign  to  your  charader,  with  re- 
fpe&  to  your  maxims  toncerning  the  reparation 
of^  the  (exes.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  ought 
iidt  to  l^e  together,  nor  after  the  fame  manner ; 
but  confider  whether  this  important  rule  does  not 
admit  of  many  diftin£ti6ns  in  point  of  praSice; 
examine  whether  it  ought  to  be  applied  indifcri- 
minately,  and  without  exception,  to  married  as 
well  as  to  fingle  women^  to  fociety  in  general  as 
well  as  to  particular  connexions,  to  bufmrfs  as- 
well  as  to  amufements,  and  whether  that  honour- 
and  decency  which  infpire  thefe  maxims,  ought 
hot  fometimes  to  regulate  them?  In  well  go- 
verned countries,  where  the  natural  relations  of 
things  are  attended  to  in  matrimony,  you  would 
admit  of  aflfemblies  where  young  perfons  of  both 
fexes  might  fee,  be  acquainted,  and  aifociate  with 
each  other  j  but  you  prohibit  them  with  good  rca- 
fon,  from  holding  any  private  intercourfe.  But 
is  not  the  cafe  quite  different  with  regard  to  n^nr- 
ried  women  and  the  mothers  of  families,  who  can 
have  ho  intereft  ttiat  is  juftifiabld,  in  exhibiting 
themfelves  in  public;  who  are  confined  within 
doors  by  their  domeftic  concerns,  and  who  fhould 
hot  be  refufed  to  do  any  thing  at  home  which  is. 
becoming  the  miftrefs  of  a  family  ?  I  (bould  not 
Kke  to  fee  you  in  the  cellars,  prefenting  the  wine 
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for  cbe  merchants  to  tafte,  nor  to  fe«  you  leare 
your  children  to  fettle  accounts  with  u  banker  ; 
but  if  an  honeft  man  fiiould  come  to  vifit  your 
buiband,  or  to  tranfai^  ibme  bufinefs  with  him, 
will  you  refufe  to  entertain  his  gueft  in  his  ab* 
fence,  and  to  da  him  the  honours  of  the  boufe,  ftr 
fear  of  being  left  alone  with  himi  Trpce  tbis 
principle  to  its  fource,  and  it  will  explain  all  your 
maxims.  Why  do  we  fuppofe  that  women  ought 
to  live  retired  and  apart  from  the  men  ?  Shall  we. 
do  fiich  injuftice  to  our  fex,  at  to  account  for  it 
upon  principles  drawn  from  our  weaknefs,  and 
that  it  is  only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  temptationa  i 
No>  my  dear,  thefe  unworthy  apprehenfions  do 
m>t  become  an  honeft  woman,  and  the  mother  of 
a  family,  who  is  continually  furrounded  with  ob-> 
jt&$  which  cberiib  in  her  the  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour, and  who  is  devoted  to  the.moft  relpefbble 
duties  of  human  nature.  It  is  nature  herfelf  that 
divides  us  from  the  men,  by  prefcribing  to  us  dif* 
ferent  occupations ;  it  is  that  amiable  and  timo 
rous  modefty,  which,  without  being  immediately 
attentive  to  chaftity,  is  neverthelefs  its  fureft 
guardian ',  it  is  that  cautious  and  affeding  referve, 
which  at  one  and  the  fame  time  cberilhing^both 
defire  and  refped  in  the  hearts  of  men,  ferves  as  a 
kind  of  coquetry  to  virtue.  This  is  the  reaibn 
why  even  hufbands  themfelves.  are  not  excepted 
out  of  this  rule.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the 
moft  difcreet  women  generally  maintain  the  great- 
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eft  aibendency  over  their  hufband^;  becaufe,  by 
the  help  of  thispriKtent  and  difcreec  referve,  with'* 
out  (bowing  any  caprice  or  non-compiiance,  they 
know,  even  in  the  embraces  of  the  moft  tender 
union,  how  to  keep  them  at  a  diftancci  and  prc* 
ve^t  their  being  cloyed  with  them.  You  wi)I 
agree  with  me  that  your  maxims  are  too  general 
not  to  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  not  being 
fcunded  on  any  rigorous  duty,  the  fiune  principle 
of  decorum  which  eftaUiibed  them  may  fiMnc- 
times  juftify  our  difpenfing  with  them. 

The  circumfpe&ion  which  you  ground  on  yout 
paft  failings  is  injurious  to  your  prefent  condi* 
tion;  I  will  never  pardon  this  unneceflary  caiK 
tion  which  your  heart  dictates,  and  I  can  fcarcc 
forgive  it  in  your  reafon.  How  !  was  it  poffible 
that  the  rampart  which  proteAs  your  peribn  cduU 
not  fecure  you  fcom  fucH  ignominious  appreheii- 
fions?  How  oould  my  coufin,  my  frfler,  my 
friend,  my  Eloila,  confound  the  indifcretions  of  a 
girl  of  too  much  fenfibility,  with  the  infidelity  of 
a  guilty  wife  ?  Ix>ok  around  you,  you  will  fee  no* 
thing  but  wliat  contributes  to  raife  and  fupport 
yoiir  mind«  Your  Jiufband,  who  has  fuch  confi- 
dence in  you,  and  wbofe  efleem  it  becomes  you  to 
juflify;  your  children,  whom  you  would  train  to 
virtue,  and  who  will  one  day  deem  it  an  honour 
that  you  was  their  mother;  your  venerable  fa-^ 
ther,  whois  fo  dear  to  you,  who  enjoys  your 
felicity,  and  who  derives  more  ^luftre  from  you 
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than  from  his  anceftorar;  your  friend,  whofc  fate 
depends  on  your's,  and  to  whom  you  muft  be  ac- 
countable for  a  reformation  to  which  fhe  has  con- 
tributed 5  her  daughter,  to  whom  you  ought  to 
fet  an  example  of  thcfe  virtues  which  you  would 
excite  in  her;  your  philofopher,  who  is  an  hun- 
dred times  fonder  of  your  virtues  than  of  your  per- 
fon,  and  who  refpefts  you  ftill  more  than  you  ap- 
prehend; laftly,  yourfelf,  who  are  fenfible  what 
painful  efforts  your  difcretion  has  coft  you,  and 
who  will  furely  never  forfeit  the  fruit  of  fo  much 
trouble  in  a  fingle  moment ;  how  many  motives 
capable  of  infpiring  you  with  courage  confpire  to 
make  yeu  afhamed  of  having  ventured  to  miftruft 
yourfelf!  But,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  my  Eloifa, 
what  occafion  have  I  to  confider  what  fhe  is  ?  It 
is  enough  that  I  know  what  (be  was,  during  the 
indifcretions  which  (he  bewails.     Ah  !  if  your 
heart  had  ever  been  capable  of  infidelity,  I  would 
allow  you  to  be  continually  apprehenfive :  but 
at  the  very  time  when  you  imagined  that  you 
viewed  it  at  a  diftance,  you  may  conceive  the  hor- 
ror its  real  exiftence  would  have  occafioned  you, 
by  what  you  felt  at  that  time,  when  but  to  ima- 
gine it  had  been  to  have  committed  it. 

I  recoUeA  with  what  aftonifhment  we  learnt 
that  there  was  a  nation  where  the  weaknefs  of  a 
fond  maid  is  cbnfidered  as  an  inexpiable  crime, 
though  the  adultery  of  a  married  woman  is  there 
foftened  by  the  gentle  term  of  gallantry,  and 
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where  married  women  publickly  make  thcmfelvcs 
amendfs  for  the  ihorc-lived  reftraint  thejr  undergo 
when  fingle.  I  know  what  maxims,  in  this  re- 
fye&j  prevail  in  high  life,  where  virtue  pafTes  for 
nothing,  where  every  thing  is  empty  appearance, 
where  crimes  are  effaced  by  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing them,  or  where  the  proof  itfelf  becomes  ridi- 
culous againft  cuflom.  But  you,  Eloifa,  you  who 
glowed  with  a  pure  and  conflant  pafTion,  who 
was  guilty  only  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  between 
heaven  and  earth  was  open  to  no  reproach !  You, 
who  made  yourfelf  refpefted  in  the  midfl  of  your 
indifcretions ;  you,  who  being  abandoned  to  fruit- 
lefs  regret,  obliged  us  even  to  adore  thofe  virtues 
which  you  had  forfeited;  you,  who  difdained  to 
endure  felf-contempt,  when  every  thing  feemed 
to  plead  in  your  excufe,  can  you  be  apprehenfive 
of  guilt,  after  having  paid  fo  dearly  fo;:  your 
weaknefs?  Will  you  dare  to  be  afraid  that  you 
have  lefs  power  now  than  you  had  in  thofe  days 
which  coft  you  fo  many  tears  ?  No,  my  dear,  fo 
far  from  being  alarmed  at  your  former  indifcre- 
tions, they  ought  to  infpire  you  with  courage ; 
fo  fevere  a  repentance  does  not  lead  to  remorfe, 
and  whoever  is  fo  fufceptible  of  fhame,  will  never 
bid  defiance  to  infamy. 

If  ever  a  weak  mind  had  fupports  againfl  its 
weaknefs,  they  are  fuch  as  uphold  you ;  if  ever  a 
vigorous  mind  was  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf, 
what  prop  can  your's  require  ?  Tell  me,  what 
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reafbnable  grounds  there  can  be  for  your  appre*- 
henfions  ?  All  your  life  has  been  a  continual  ftrug- 
gle,  in  which,  even  after  your  defeat,  honour  and 
duty  never  ceafed  oppofition,  and  at  length  came 
off  vidlorious.  Ah!  Eloila!  ihalll  believe  that, 
after  fo  much  pain  and  torment,  after  twelve  years 
paflfed  in  tears,  and^  fix  fpent  glorioufly,  that  you 
flili  dread  a  trial  of  eight  days  ?  In  few  words, 
deal  fincefely  with  yourfelf ;  if  there  be  really 
any  danger,  fave  your  perfon,  and  blufli  at  the 
condition  of  your  heart ;  if  there  is  no  danger,  it 
is  an  offence  to  your  reafon,  it  is  a  difhonour  to 
your  virtue  to  be  appreheniive  of  perils,  which 
can  never  aiFe£l  it.  Do  you  not  know  that  there 
are  fome  fcandalous  temptations  which  never  ap- 
proach noble  minds }  that  it  is  even  ihameful  to 
be  under  a  necefSty  of  fubduing  them,  and  ^hat 
to  take  precautions  againft  them,  is  not  fo  much 
to  humble,  as  todebafe  ourfelves? 

I  do  not  prefume  to  give  you  my  arguments  as 
unanfwerable,  but  only  to  convince  you  that  your's 
may  be  controverted,  and  that  is  fufficient  to 
warrant  my  advice.  Do  not  depend  on  yourfelf, 
for  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  yourfelf  juftice; 
nor  on  me,  who  even  in  your  indlfcretions  never 
confidered  any  thing  but  your  heart,  and  always 
adored  you ;  but  refer  to  your  hu(band,  who  fees 
you  fuch  as  you  are,  and  judges  of  you  exaSly  ac- 
cording to  your  real  worth.  Being,  like  all  peo- 
ple of  feniibility,  ready  to  judge  ill  of  thofe  who 
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who  appear  infenfible,  I  miftruSed  his  power  of 
(penetration,  into  the  Tecrets  of  fufceptible  minds  ; 
hut  fince  the  arrival  of  our  traveller,  I  find  by  his 
letters  that  he  reads  your's  perfeflly  well,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  fingle  emotion  which  efcapes  his 
obfervation.  I  £nd  his  remarks  fo  juft  and  acute, , 
that  -I  have  almoft  changed  my  opinion  to  the 
other  extreme ;  and  I  (hall  readily  believe  that 
jfour  difpaffionate  people,  who  confult  their  eyes 
more  than  their  hearts,  judge  better  of  other 
men's  paffions  than  your  impetuous,  lively,  and 
vain  perfons  like  myfelf,  who  always  begin  by 
fuppofing  themfelves  in  another's  place,  and  can 
never  fee  any  thing  but  what  they  feel.  How- 
ever it  be,  M.  Wolmar  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  you,  he  eftecms  you,  he  loves  you,  and  his 
deftiny  is  blended  with  your's.  What  docs  he 
require,  but  that  you  would  leave  to  him  the  en- 
tire direAion  of  your  condufl:,  with  which  you 
are  afraid  to  truft  yourfelf?  Perhaps,  finding  old 
age  coming  on,  he  is  defirous,  by  fome  trials  on 
which  he  may  depend,  to  prevent  thofe  uneafy 
jealoufies,  which  an  old  hufband  generally  feels 
who  is  married  to  a  young  wife ;  perhaps  the  de« 
fign  he  has  in  view  requires  that  yoii  fhould  live 
in  aftate  of  familiarity  with  your  friend,  without 
alarming  either  your  hufband  or  yourfelf;  per- 
haps he  only  means  to  give  you  a  teftimony  of 
confidence  and  efteem,  worthy  of  that  which  he 
entertains  for  you.     You  flbiould  never  oppofe 
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fuch  rentimenls,.as  if  the  weight  of  them  wa^.to^ 
much  for  you  to  endure ;  and  for  my  part,  I  think 
that  you  cannot  a£t  more  agreeably  to  the  di&ates 
of  prudence  and  modcfty,  than  by  relying  entirely 
on  his  tendernefs  and  underftanding. 

Could  you,  without  offending  M.  Wolmar, 
punifh  yourfelf  for  a  vanity  you  never  had,  and 
prevent  a  danger  which  no  longer  exifts  ?  Re- 
main alone  with  the  philofopher,  ufe  all  the  fu- 
perfluous  precautions  agaiuft  him  which  would 
formerly  have  been  of  fuch  fervice  to  you;  main- 
tain the  fame  referve  as  if  you  ftill  miftrufted  your 
own  heart  and  his,  as  well  as  your  own  virtue. 
Avoid  all  pathetic  converfation,  all  tender  reco- 
ledion  of  times  paft  ;  break  oft  or  prevent  long 
private  interviews ;  be  conftantly  furrounded  hy 
your  children ;  do  not  flay  long  with  him  in  a 
room,  in  Elyfium,  or  in  the  grove,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  profanation.  Above  all  things,  ufe  thcfe 
precautions  in  fo  natural  a  manner,  that  they  may 
feem  to  be  the  cfFe<3:  of  chance,  and- that  he  may 
never  once  fufpecl  that  you  are  afraid  of  him. 
You  love  to  go  upon  the  water,  but  you  deprive 
yourfelf  of  the  pleafure,  on  account  of  your  huf- 
banJ,  who  is  afraid  of  that  element,  and  of  your 
children,  whom  you  do  not  choofe  to  venture 
there.  Take  the  advantage  of  this  abfence,  to  en- 
tertain yourfelf  with  this  recreation,  and  leave 
your  children  to  th^  care  of  Fanny.  By  this 
means  you  may  fecurely  devote  yourfelf  to  the 
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tweet  famillaritjr  of  friendfhip,  and  quietly  tnjoj 
a  long  tite^a-teti  under  the  proteAion  of  the  wa« 
terman,  who  fee  without  underftanding,  and  from 
whom  we  cannot  go  far  without  thinking  what 
we  are  about. 

A  thought  ftrikes  me  which^  many  people 
would  laugtv  at)  but  which  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  I  am  fure;  that  is  to  keep  an  exa£t  journal 
in  your  hufband's  abfence,  to  fhew  him  on  his  re- 
turn,  and  to  think  on  this  journal,  with  regard  to 
every  circumftance  which  is  to  be  fet  down  in  it. 
In  truth,  I  do  not  believe  thatfuchan  expedient 
would  be  of  fervice  to  many  women ;  but  a  fin- 
cere  ftiind,  incapable  of  deceit,  has  many  refources 
againft  vice,  which  others  ftand  in  need  of.  W^ 
ought  to  defpife  nothing  which  tends  to  preferve 
a  purity  of  manners,  and  it  is  by  means  of  trifling 
precautions,  that  great  virtues  are  fecured. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  your  hufband  is  to  fee  me 
in  his  way,  he  will  tell  me,  I  hope,  the  true  rea« 
fons  of  his  journey,  and  if  I  do  not  find  them  fub-» 
ftantial,  I  will  perfuade  him  from  proceeding  any 
farther ;  or,  at  all  events,  I  will  do  what  he  has 
refufed  to  do :  upon  this  you  may  depend.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  think  I  have  faid  enough  to  fortify 
you  againft  a  trial  of  eight  days.  Go,  Eloifa,  I 
know  yon  too  well,  not  to  anfwcr  for  you  as 
much,  nay  more  than  I  could  for  myfelf.  You 
will  always  be  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  what 
Vol.  III.  I 
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you  defire  to  be.  If  you  do  but  rely  on  the  inte- 
grity of  your  own  mind,  you  will  rua  no  rifk 
whatever  ;  for  I  have  no  faith  in  thefe  unforefeen 
defefts ;  it  is  in  vain  to  difguife  voluntary  fail- 
ings by  the  idle  appellation  of  weakneiTes ;  no 
woman  was  ever  yet  overcome  who  had  not 
an  inclination  to  furrender;  and  if  I  thought 
that  fiich  a  fate  could  attend  you,  believe  me, 
truft  to  the  tendernefs  of  my  friendfhip,  rely  on 
all  the  fentiments  which  would  arife  in  the  heart 
of  yout  poor  Clara,  I  ihould  be  too  fenfibly  inter- 
efled  in  your  prote£kion,  to  abandon  you  entirely 
to  yourfeif. 

As  to  what  M.  Wolmar  declared  to  you,  con- 
cerning the  intelligence  he  received  before  your 
marriage,  I  am  not  much  furprifed  at  it;  you 
know  I  always  fu(pe£);ed  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you, 
moreover,  that  my  fufpicions  are  not  confined  to 
the  indifcretions  of  B— ^— ,  I  could  never  fuppofe 
that  a  man  of  truth  and  integrity  like  your  fa- 
ther, and  who  had  fome  fufpicions  at  leafl  himfelf, 
would  refolve  to  impofe  upon  his  fon-in»law  and 
his  friend.  If  he  engaged  you  fo  flridly  to  fe- 
crefy,  it  was  becaufe  the  mode  ofdifcovery  would 
come  from  him  in  a  very  different  manner  to 
what  it  would  have  proceeded  from  you ;  and 
iN^caufe  he  was  willing,  no  doubt,  to  give  it  a 
turn  lefs  likely  to  difguft  M.  Wolmar,  than  that 
which  he  very  well  knew  you  would  not  fail  to 
give  it  yourfeif.    But  I  muft  difmi&  your  meC> 
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fenger;  wc  will  chat  about  thefe  matters  more  at 
our  Iqifure  about  a  month  hence. 

Farewell,  my  deareft  coufin,  I  have  preached 
long  enough  to  the  preacher  j  refurfie  your  old 

occupation 1  find  myfelf  quite  une^fy  that  I 

cannot  be  with  you  yet.  I  diforder  all  my  af- 
fairs, by  hurrying  to  difpatch  them,  and  I  fcafce 
know  what  to  do.  Ah,  Chaillot,  Chailliot,  :  .  . 
If  I  was  lefs  giddy  .  .  •  but  I  always  hope  that  I 
(hall 

P.  5. — Apropos;  I  forgot  to  ipake  my  compli- 
ments to  your  highnefs.  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you, 
is  the  gentleman  your  huiband  Atteman,  Knes, 
or  Boyard*  ?  O  poor  child !  You,  who  have 
fo  often  lamented  being  born  a  gentlewoman,  are 
very  fortimate  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Prince! 
Between  ourfelves,  neverthelcfs,  you  difcover  ap- 
prehenfion§  -  which  are  fomewhat  vulgar  for  a 
woman  of  fuch  high  quality.  Do  not  you  know, 
that  little  fcruples  belong  to  mean  people  5  and 
tRat  a  child  of  a  good  family,  who  (hould  pretend 
to  be  his  father's  fon,  would  be  laughed  at! 

•  Mrs.  Oibe  was  Ignorant,  howerer,  that  the  firft  two 
nanoes  are  titles  of  diftin^ion,  in-RufCa  \  but  Boyard  is 
cilly  that  of  a  private  gentleman* 
I2 
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LETTER    CXXXIIL 

M.    WOLMAR   TO  MRS.    ORBE* 

I  AM  going  to  Etange,  my  fweet  coufin,  and  I 
propofed  to  call  upon  you  in  my  way  j  but  a  delay, 
of  which  you  are  the  caufe,  obliges  me  to  make 
more  hafte,  and  I  had  rather  lie  at  Laufanne  as  I 
come  back,  that  I  may  pafs  a  few  hours  the  more 
with  you.  Befldes,  I  want  to  confult  you  with 
regard  to  many  particulars,  which  it  is  proper  to 
communicate  beforehand,  that  you  may  have  time 
to  confider  them  before  you  give  me  your  opi- 
nion. 

I  would  not  explain  my  fcheme  to  you  in  re- 
lation to  the  young  man,  till  his  prefence  had  con- 
firmed the  good  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  him. 
1  think  I  may  now  depend  upon  him  fuiEciently 
to  acquaint  you,  betweca;i  ourfelves,.  that  myde- 
fign  is  to  intruft  him  with  the  education  of  my 
children.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  thefe  important 
concerns  are  the  principal  duty  of  a  parent  j  but 
when  it  will  be  time  to  exert  them,  I  (hall  be  too 
old  to  difcharge  them,  and  being  naturally*  calm 
and  fpeculative  by  conftitution,  I  ihould  never 
have  been  fufficiently  a<3ive  to  govern  the  fpirit 
of  youth.     Befides,  for  a  reafon   you  know*, 

^  The  reader  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  this  reafon  s  but 
he  is  dedred  not  to  be  impatlefit* 
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£Ioi&  would  be  concerned  to  fee  me  aflume  an 
oiEce,  in  which  I  fhould  never  acquit  tnyfdf  to 
her  liking,  I  have  a  thoufand  feafons  beddes ; 
your  fex  is  riot  equal  to  thete  duties  ;•  their  mo- 
ther thall  Confine  herfelftothe  education  of  her 
ftarrieti  tb'  your  fhare  I  allot  the  management 
'of  the  houfehold  tipon  the  plan  already  eftablifhed, 
and'of  Which  you  approve;  and  it  fhall  be  my 
bdHnefs  'to  behold  three  worthy  people  concur* 
tittg  to  prdmdte  'tiie  happinefs  of  the  fkmily,  and 
to  enjoy  that  repofe in  my  old  age> for  which! 
^11  be  indebted  to  their  labours. ' 

I  haVe^ltl^ays  found,  'that  my  wife  was  ex- 
ti^^mcly  aVerfe  from  trufting  her  children  to  the 
care  of  mercenaries,  and  I  could  not  difcommend 
htr  fcrupfes.  The■relpe5^able  capacity  of  a  pre- 
ceptor requires  Co  many 'talents  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  for,  'fo  many  Virtues  which  have  no  price 
1^'upoh  them,  that  it  is  in  Vain  to  think  of  pro- 
<^Urin^  one  by  meaiis  of  money.  It  is  from  a 
%fiih  of  genius  only  that  we  can  expeflt  the  talenis 
of  a  preceptor ;  it  is  from  the  heart  of  an  affeaion- 
ate  friend  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the 
zeal  of  a  parent ;  knd  genius  is  not  to  be  fold 
any  more  than  attachment. 

All  the  r6(|°ifite  qualities  feem  to  be  united  in 
your  friend  ;  and  if  I  am  well  acquainted  With  his 
dH^ofition,  I  do  not  think  he  would  defire  greater 
bappinefsi  than  to  make  thofe  beloved  childri^n 

13 
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,fontribute  to  their  mother's  Tellcity.  The  only 
obftacle  I  can  forefee  is  his  zSt&xon  to  Lord 

B ^,^  w*hich  will  not  allow  him  to  difengagc 

himfelf  from  fo  dear  a  friend,  to  whom  he  has 
fuch  great  obligations,  at  leaft  if  his  lordfhip  does 
not  require  it  himfelf.  We  expe6l  to  fee  this  e'x- 
traordinary  man  very  foon :  and  as  you  have  a 
great  afcendancy  over  him,  if  he  anfwers  the  idea 
you  have  given  me  of  him,  I  may  commit  the  bufi^ 
nefs,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  him,  to  your  manage- 
ment. 

You  have  now,  my  dear  coufin,  the  clue  of  my 
whole  condu£l,  which,  without  this  explanatian, 
muft  have  appeared  very  ejjtraordinaryy  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  hereafter  meejt  With  Eloifa's 
approbation  and  your's.  The  advantage  tif  hav- 
ing fuch  a  wife  as  I  have,  made  me  try  many  ex- 
pedients which  would  have  been  impradicable 
with  another.  Though  I  leave  her,  in  full  con- 
fidence, with  her  old  lover,  under  no  other  guard 
than  her  own  virtue,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  efta- 
blilh  that  lover  in  my  family,  before  I  was  cer- 
tain that  he  ceafed  to  be  fuch ;  and  how  could  I 
be  affured  of  it,  if  I  had  a  wife  on  whom  I  had 
lefs  dependence  ?  ,       « 

I  have  often  obferved  you  fmile  at  my  remarks 
on  love ;  but  new  I  think  I  can  mortify  you.  I 
have  made  a  difcovery  which  neither  you  or  .any 
other  woman,  with  all  the  fubtlety  they  attribuste 
to  your  fex,  would  ever  have  made  ;  the  proof  of 
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which  you  will  neverthelefs  perceive  at  firft  fight, 
and  you  will  allow  it  to  be  equal  to  demonftration, 
when  I  explain  to  you  the  principles  on  which  I 
ground  it.  Was  I  to  tell  you  that  my  young 
couple  are  more  fond  than  ever,  this  undoubtedly 
would  not  appear  wonderful  to  you.  Was  I  to 
aflureyou,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  perfect- 
ly cured ;  you  know  the  power  of  reafon  and  vir- 
tue, and  therefore  you  would  not  look  upon  that 
neither  as  a  great  miracle  r  but  if  I  tell  you,  that 
both  thefe  oppofites  are  true  at  ths  fame  time; 
that  they  love  each  other  with  more  ardour  than 
ever,  and  that  notliitfg  fubfifts  between  them  but 
a  virtuous  attachment;  that  they  are  always  lov- 
ers, and  yet  never  more  than  friends:'  this,  I  ima- 
gine, is  what^'you  would  leaft  expeft,  what  you 
will  have  more  difficulty  to  conceive,  and  what 
neverthelefs  precifely  correfponds  with  truth. 

This  is  the  riddle,  which  makes  tbofe  frequent 
contradictions,  which  you  muft  have  obferved  in 
them,  both  in  their  converfation  and  in  their  let- 
ters. What  you  wrote  to  Eloifa  concerning  the 
piAure,  has  ferved  more  than  any  thing  to  ex- 
plain the  myftery,and  I  find  that  they  are  al\^ays 
fincere,  even  in  contradidting  themfelves  conti- 
nually. When  I  fay  th^ey,  I  fpeak  particularly  of 
the  young  man;  for  as  to  your  friend,  one  can 
only  fpeak  of  her  by  conjeSure.  A  veil  of  wit 
dom  and  honour  make  fo  many  folds  about  her 

14 
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heart,  that  it  is  impenetrable  to  human  ejres, 
even  to  her  own.  The  only  curcumftance  which 
leads  me  to  imagine  that  (be  has  ftill  fomediftruft 
to  overcome,  is,  that  iEKe  is  continually  ccMiiider- 
ing  with  herfelf  what  {he  fhould  do  if  fbc  was 
perfe£lly  cured ;  and  (he  examines  herfelf  with  fo 
much  accuracy,  that  if  (he  was  really  cured,  ihe 
would  not  do  it  fo  well. 

As  to  your  friend,  who,  though  virtuoufly  in- 
clined, is  lefs  apprehenfive  of  his  prefent  feelings, 
I  find  that  he  ftill  retains  all  the  afibdions  of  his 
youth ;  but  I  perceive  them,  without  having  any 
reafoh  to  be  offended  at  them.  It  is  not  £loi& 
Wolmar  he  is  fond  of,  but  Eloila  Etangej  he 
does  not  hate  mc  as  the  poffeiTor  of  the  objeA  I 
lore,  but  as  the  ravzfher  of  her  whom  he  doated 
on.  His  friend's  wife  is  not  his  mtftrefs,  the  mo- 
ther of  two  children  is  not  her  who  was  formerly 
his.fcholar.  It  is  true,  ihe  is  very  like  that  per- 
fon,  and  often  puts  him  in  mind  of  her.  He 
bves  her  in  the  time  paft.  This  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  riddle.  Deprive  him  of  his  oie- 
mory,  and  you  deftroy  his  love. 

This  is  not  an  idle  fubtlety,  my  pretty  coufin, 
but  a  (olid  obfervation,  which,  if  extended  to 
other  afFedions,  may  admit  of  a  more  general  ap-~ 
plication  than  one  would  imagine.  I  even  think 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  it  by 
yout  ideas.  At  the  time  you  parted  the  two 
lovers,  their  paffion  was  at  the  higheft  degree  of 
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impetuofity.  Perhaps,  if  they  had  continu*c  dmiich 
longer  together,  they  Would  gradually  have 
grown  cool;  but  their  inaaginatiori,  being  ftrong- 
ly  affefted,  confbntly  prefented  each  to  the  other 
in  the  light  in  ^vhich  they  appeared  at  the  time  of 
'tnfcir  feparatioii.  The  young  man,  not  percciv- 
ihg  thofe  alterations  which  the  progrefs  of  time 
made  in  his  fniftrefs,  loved  her  fiich  as  he  had 
Teen  her-  formerly,  not  fuch  as  fhe  was  then*. 
To  confiplete  his  happinefs.  It  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  have  given  him  pofleffion  of  her, 
uhlefs  {he  could  have  been  given  to  him  at  the 
fenie  age,  and  under  the  fame  circumftances  fhe 
was  in,  when  their  loves  commenced.  The 
leaft  alteration  in  thefe  particulars  would  have 
Teflened  Co  much  of  the  felicity  he  propofed  tp 
himfelf  s  fhe  is  grown  handfomer,  but  Ihe  is  al- 

•  YtvL  Women  art  Very  ridiculous  to  tfcink  of  tenderinif 
ftich  a  frivc^ous  and  flti6luating  paffion  as  that  of  love 
c6»fi^ent.    E^Cf  tiling^  in  nature  is  changeable^  everf 

-  thing  is  continually  fiu£tuating,  and  yet  you  would  inCptit 
a  conftant  paffion  1  And  what  right  faaye  you  to  pretend 
that  we  muft  love  you  for  ever,  becaufe  we  loved  you 
yeil^erday  ?  -  Then  prelerve  the  fame  fact,  the  fame  age, 
tht  Cznit  hurn'oiiV ;  be  alWays  the  fame,  ahd  we  will  always 
l6v^  yo^»  if  We  cin.  But  When  joM  alter  continually,  and 
YAplirt  ui  always  to  loVe  yoo,  it  I^,  in  iaa,  defiring  en 
tv^  noiiltute  not  to  IpVe  you  f  it  is  not  feekin|^  for  conftant 
minds,  but  looking  out  for  fuch  as  are  as  fickle  as  jQur 

"  own» 
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tered ;  her  improvement,  in  that  fenfe,  turns  to  ^ 
her  prejudice;  for  it  is  of  his  former  miftrefs,  not 
of  an}rother,  that  he  is  enamoured. 

What  deceives  him,  is,  that  he  confounds  the 
times,  and  often  reproaches  himfelf  on  account  of 
a  pai^on  which  he  thinks  prefent,  and  which,  in 
fad,  is  nothing  more  than  the  effe£l  of  too  tender 
a  recoUedion ,  but  I  do  not  know,  -whether  it 
will  not  be  better  to  aqcomplifh  his  cure,  than  to 
undeceive  him.  Perhaps,  in  this  refped  we  may 
reap  more  advantage  from  his  miftake,  than  from 
his  better  judgment.  To  difcover  to  him  the 
true  ftate  of  his  affe£tion$,  would  be  to  apprile 
him  of  the  death  of  the  obje£t  he  loved ;  this 
might  be  afflidltpn  dangerous  to  him,  inafmuch  as 
a  ftate  of  melancholy  is  always  favourable  to 
love. 

Freed  from  the  fcruples  which  reft  rain  him,  he 
would  probably  be  more  inclined  to  indulge  re- 
coUe&ions  which  he  ought  toftifle;  he  would 
converfe  with  le(s  feferve,  and  the  tracer  of  £lo* 
ifa  are  not  fo  effaced  in  Mrs.  Wolmar,  but  upoa 
examination  he  might  find  them  again.  I  have 
thought,  that,  inftead  of  undeceiving  him  with 
refpe£l  to  his  opinion  of  theprogrefs  he  has  made^ 
and  which  encourages  him  to  purfue  it  to  the 
end,  we  fliould  rather  endeavour  to  baniih  the  re^ 
membrance  of  thofe  times  whith  he  ought  to  for« 
get,  by  fkilfully  fubftttuting  other  ideas  in  the 
r;^>:i.  <)i  ti.<.  fl;  r.c  is    (o  fond  cf.     You,  v,* ho  con- 
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tribute  to«  give  them  birth,  may  contribute  mott 
'  tban  any  one  to  efiace  them .  but  I  (hall  wait  tilt 
w^e  are  all  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  in  your 
€kr  what  you  ihould  do  for  this  purpofe;  a 
charge,  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  will  not  be 
very  burdeiifome  to  me.  In  the.  mean  time,  I 
endeavour  to  make  the  objects  of  his  dread  fami- 
liar to  him,^  by  prefenting  them  to  him  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  h^  may  no  longer  think  them  dan- 
gerous. He  is  impetuous,  but  tradable,  and  eafily 
managed.  I  avail,  myfelf  of  this  advantage  to 
give  a  turn  to  his  imagination.  In  the  rpom  of 
his  miftrefs,  I  compel  him  alway;5  to  look  at  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  and  the  mother  of  my^children ; 
I  efface  one  pidure  by  another,  and,  hide  the  paft 
with  the  prefent.  We  always  ride  a  ftartlifh 
horfe  up  to  the  obje£l  which  frights  him,  that  he 
may  not  be  frightened  at  it  again.  We  ihould 
9&  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  young  people, 
whofe  imaginations  are  on  fire  even  after  their 
afFe£^ions  are  grown  cold,  and  whofe  fancy  pre- 
fents  monfters  at  a  diflance,  which  difappear  as 
they  draw  near. 

I  think  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  ftrx^ngth 
of  both,  and  I  do  not  expofe  them  to  a  trial 
which  they  cannot  fupport :  for  wifdom  does  not 
confift  in  ufing  all  kinds  of  precautions  indifcri* 
minately,  but  in  choofmg  thofe  which  are  really* 
ufeful)  and)  in  neglecting  fuch  as  are  fuporfluous* 
16 
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The  eight  days  during  which  I  leave  them  tO» 
gether  will  perhaps  be  fufficient  for  them  to  di(* 
cover- the  true  ftate  of  their  minds,  and  to  know 
in  what  relation  they  really  ftand  to  each  other. 
The  oftener  they  perceive  themfelves  in  private 
with  each  other,  the  fooner  they  will  find  out 
their  miftake,  by  comparing  their  prefent  fenia- 
tions  with  thofe  they  felt  formerly,  when  they 
were  in  the  lame  fituation,  Befides,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  fliould  ufe  themfelves  to*  en- 
dure, without  danger,  that  ftate  of  familiarity  in 
which  they  muft  neceflarily  live  together,  if  my 
fcheme  takes  place.  I  find  by  Eloifa's  conduA, 
that  you  have  given  her  advice,  which  (he  could 
not  refufe  taking,  without .  wronging'  herfelf. 
What  pleafure  I  (hall  take  in  giving  her  this 
proof  that  I  am  fenfible  of  her  real  worth,  if  (he 
was  a  woman  wtth  whom  a  hulband  might  make 
ameritof  fuch  confidence  !  But,  if  (he  gains  sio^ 
Aing  over  her  affedions,  her  virtue  will  ftill  be 
the  fame !  it  will  coft  her  dearer,  and  flie  will  not 
triumph  the  lefs.  Whereas,  if  (he  is  ftill  in  dan- 
ger of  feeling  any  inward  uneafinefs,  it  can  arife 
only  from  ibme  moving  converfation,  which  Ihe 
muft  be  too  fenfible  before-hand  will  awaken  rt^ 
collection,  and  which  Ibe  will  therefore  always 
avoid.  Thus,  you  fee,  you  muft  not  in  this  in- 
ftance  judge  of  Qiy  condud  by  common  maxims^ 
but  from  the  motives  which  a^uate  me>  and  from 
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the  fingular  difpofition  of  her  towards  whom  I 
Iball  regulate  my  behaviour* 

FftDewell,  jny  dear  coufin,  till  my  return* 
Though  I  have  not  entered  into  Uicfe  explana* 
ttons  with  Eloifa,  I  do  not  defire  you  to  keep 
them  fecret  from  her.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me, 
never  to  make  fecrets  among  my  friends ;  diere* 
fore,  I  commit  thefe  to  your  difcretion ;  make 
fuch  ufe  of  them  as  your  prudence  and  friendfliip 
wiH  direS.  I  know  you  will  do  nothing  but 
what  is  beftand  moft  proper. 


LETTER    CXXXIV. 

TO    LORD    B . 

M.  Wolmar  fct  out  yefterday  for  Etange,  and 
you  can  fcarce  conceive  in  what  a  melancholy 
fiate  his  departure  has  left  m%«  I  think  the  ab- 
fence  of  his  wife  would  not  have  affe£led  me  fo 
much  as  his.  I  find  ihyfelf  under  greater  re^- 
ftraint  than  even  when  he  is  prefent ;  a  mourn- 
ful filence  takes  4>ofleffioii  of  my  heart;  its  mur-, 
murs  are  ftifled  by  a  fecret  dread :  and,  being  leis 
tormented  with  defires  than  apprehenfions,  I  ex-. 
perienoe  all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  without  being 
expofed  to  the  temptations  of  it. 

Can  you  imagine,  my  lord,  where  my  mind 
gains  confidence,  and  lofes  thefe  unworthy 
ilreads  i    In  the  prefence  of  Mrs.  Wolmar.    As 
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foon  as  I  approach  her,  the  fight  of  her  pacifies 
my  inquietude ;  brooks  purify  my  heart.  Such 
is  the  afcen^ahcy  of  hers,  that  it  always  feems  to 
infpire  others  with  a  fenfe  of  her  innocence,  and 
to  confer  that  compofure  which  is  the  effeS  ofi'it. 
Unluckily  for  me,  Her  fyftem  of  life  does  not  al- 
low her  tb  devote  the  whole  day  to  the  fociety  of 
her  friends ;  and  in  thofe  moments  which  I  am 
obliged  to  pafs  out  of  her  company,  I  ihould  fut- 
fer  lefs  if  I  was  forther  diftant  from  her.' 

What  contributes  to  feed  the  melancholy  which 
opprefles  me,  is  a  refle£bion  which  fhe  made  yes- 
terday, after  her  hufband's  departure.  Though 
till  that  moment  (he  kept  up  her  fpirits  tolerably^ 
yet  for  a  long  time  her  eyes  followed  him  with 
an  air  of  tendernefs,  which  I  then  imagined  was 
only  occafioned  by  the  departure  of  that  happy 
hufband;  but  I  found,  by  her  converfation,  that 
the  emotion  was  to  be  imputed  to  another  caiife, 
which  was  a  fecret  to  me.  "  You  fee  (faid  (he) 
in  what  manner  we  live  together,  aad  you  may 
judge  whether  he  is  dear  to  me.  Do  not  ima- 
gine, however,  that  the  fentiment  which  attaches 
me  to  him,  though  as  tender  and  as  powerful  as 
that  of  love,  is  likewife  fufceptible  of  its  weak- 
nefs.  If  an  interruption  of  the  agreeable  habit 
of  living  together  is  painful  to  us,  we  arecon- 
foled  by  the  firm  hope  of  refuming  the  fame  ha* 
bit  again.  A  ftate  of  fuch  permanence  admits 
few  \aciflttudes  which  we  have  reafon  to  dread; 
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and!  in  an  abfence  of  a  few  days,  the  pain  of  fo 
iboFt  an  interval  does  not  afFe£):  me  fo  ftrongly  as 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  an  end  to  it.  The  afflic- 
tion which  you  read  in  my  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
more  weighty  caufe,  and  though  it  is  relative  to 
M.  Wolmar,  it  is  not  occaiioned  by  his  depar* 
ture. 

**  My  dear  friend  (continued  (he,  with  an  af- 
f e&ing  tone)  there  is  no  true  happinefs  on  earth. 
My  hufband  is  one  of  the  moft  worthy  and  affec- 
tionate of  men ;  the  duty  which  incites  us  is  ce- 
mented by  mutual  inclination  ;  he  has  no  defires 
but  mine  ;  I  have  children  which  give,  and  pro- 
mife  pleafure  hereafter  to  their  mother  j  there 
cannot  be  a  moreafFedlionate,  virtuous,  and  amia- 
ble friend  than  her  whom  my  heart  doats  on,  and 
"with  whom  I  {hall  pafs  my  days ;  you  yourfelf , 
contribute  to  my  felicity,  by  having  fo  well  juf- 
tificd  my  efteem  and  afie&ion  for  you ;  a  long 
and  expenfive  law-fuit,  which  is  nearly  fintflied) 
will  f^on  bring  the  beft  of  fathers  to  my  arms  ; 
every  thing  proffers  with  us  j  peace  and  order 
reign  throughout  the  &mily;  our-fervants  are 
zealous  and  faithful ;  our  neighbours  exprefs 
every  kind  of  attachment  to  us  j  we  enjoy  the 
good  will  of  the  public.  IBIeft  with  every  thing 
which  Heaven,  fortune,  and  men  can  beftow,  ail 
things'  confpire  to  my  happinefs.  A  fecret  un- 
eafmefi,  one  trouble  only,  poifons  all,  and  I  am 
n-)t  harpy.'*    She  uttered 'thefe  iaft  words  witha 
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figh  which  piel'ced  my  foul,  and  Which  I  had  ho 
Ihare  in  raidng.  She  is  not  happy,  faid  I,  (igh- 
ing  in  my  turn,  and  I  am  ho  longer  ah  obftacle  to 
her  felicity ! 

That  melancholy  thought  difordere^  my  ideas 
in  a  nioment,  and  diilurbed  the  repofe  wliich  I 
began  to  tafte.  Unable  to  endure  the  intolerable 
ftate  of  doubt  into  which  her  converfation  had 
thrown  me,  I  importuned  her  fo  eagerly  to  dif- 
clofe  her  whole  mind  to  me,  that  at  length  fhe 
depofited  thef  fatal  fecret  with  me,  and  allows  me 
to  communicate  it  to  you.  But  .this  is  the  hour 
of  recreation  ;  Mrs.  Wolmai:  is  comfe  out  of  the 
nurfery,  to  walk  with  her  children  3  fbe  txas  juft 
told  me  as  much.  I  attend  her,  my  lord — ^I  leave 
you  for  the  prefent  3  and  (hall  refume  in  my  next 
the  fubje£l  I  a!m  now  obliged  to  quit. 


LETTER    CXXXV. 

MRS.    WGLl^AR  TO    HElt   HUSBAND. 

I  EXPECT  you  next  Tuefday,  according  to  your 
appointment,  and  you  will  find  every  thing  di£- 
pofed  agreeably  to  your  defire.  Call  on  Mrs. 
Orbe  in  your  way  bock }  (he  will  tell  ycu  what 
has  pafied  during  your  abfence ;  I  had  rather  you 
(hould  learn  it  from  her  than  from  me. 
I  thought^  M.  WolmaTy  I  had  deferved  your 
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efteem  ;  but  your  condu^  is  not  the  moft  pru* 
deat,  and  you  fport  moft  cruelly  with  your  wife's 
virtue. 


1  E  T  T  E  R    CXXXVL        |  . 

TO  LOBD  B . 

I  ifftrsT  give  you  an  account,  my  lord,  of  a  dan- 
ger we  have  incurred  within  thefe  few  days,  and 
from  whence  we  are  happily  delivered  at  the  exw 
pence  of  a  Httle  terror  and  fatigue.  This  relation 
very  well  deferves  a  letter  by  itfelf ;  when  you 
T€Bd  it,  you  will  perceive  the  motives  which  en« 
gageflEie  to  write. 

You  know  that  Mrs.  Wolmar^s  faoufe  is  ndt 
far  fronn  the  lake,  and  that  (he  is  fond  of  the  wa* 
imr.  It  is  three  days  fsnce  her  hufhand's  abfence 
has  left  us  without  empl6yment ;  and  the  plea** 
iantneft  of  the  evening  ttiade  us  form  a  fcheme  for 
one  of  thpfe  parties  the  next  day.  Soon  as  the 
fiiR^was  up  we  went  to  the  river's /tde ;  we  took 
a  boat,  with,  nets  for  fifhing,  three  rowers,  and  a 
fervant,  and  we  embarked  with  feme  provifions 
for  dinner.  I  took  a  fowling-piece,  to  knock 
down  feme  pefolets*,  but  was  afiiamied  to  kit! 
birds  out  a(  wantonnefs,  and  only  for  the  pleafutis 

^  A  bird  of  paflage  on  the  lak«  of  Ceners,  which  k  not 
good  to  eat. 
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of  doing  mirchief.  I  amufed  myfelf,  therefore,  in 
obferving  the  fifiets,  the  crenetsfj  and  I  fired  but 
once  at  a  grebe,  at  a  great  dlftance,  which  I 
mifled. 

We  pafTed  an  hour  or  two  in  fifhing  within 
500  paces  6f  the  fliore.  We  had  good  fuccefs, 
but  Eloifa  had  them  all  thrown  into  the  water 
again,  except  a  trout,  which  had  received  a  blow 
from  the  oar.  *'  The  animals  (faid  flie)  are  in 
pains  let  us  deliver  them  ;  let  us  enjoy  the  plea- 
fare  they  will  feel  on  efcaping  from  danger.** 
This  operation,  however,  was  performed  flowly^ 
and  againft  the  grain,  not  without  fome  reprefen- 
tations  againft  it ;  and  I  found  that  our  gentry 
would  have  had  a  much  better  reliih  for  the  fiih 
they  had  ritfihrrij  rinn  for  the  moral  which  iaved 
their  lives. 

We  then  launched  farther  inta  the  lake ;  (boa 
after,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  young  man,  which 
it  is  time  for  me  to  check,  undertaking  to  ma- 
nage the  mafter  oar,  I  rowed  the  boat  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  fo  that  we  were  foon  above  a 
league  from  the  fhore.  Then  I  explained  to 
Eloifa  every  part  of  that  fuperb  horizon  which 
environed  us.  I  (howed  her  at  a  diftance  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  whofe  impetuous  current 
ftops  on  a  fudden  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  is 

f  Different  forts  of  birds  on  the  lake  of  Genevai  and 
very  good  to  eat. 
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if  it  was  afraid  to  fully  the  cryftal  azure  of  the 
lake  with  its  muddy  waters.  I  made  her  obferve 
the  redans  of  the  mountains,  whofe  correfpon- 
dent  angles  running  parallel,  formed  a  bed  in  the 
(pace  between,  fit  to  receive  the  river  which  oc- 
cupied it.  As  we  got  farther  from  (bore,  I  had 
great  pleafure  in  making  her  take  notice  of  the 
rich  add  delightful  banks  of  the  Pays  de  Vauiy 
where  the  vaft  number  of  towns,  the  prodigious 
throng  of  people,  with  the  beautiful  and  verdant 
hills  all  around,  formed  a  moft  ravifhing  landfcape;  • 
where  every  fpot  of  ground,  being  cultivated  and 
equally  fertile,  fupplies  the  hufbandman,  the 
fhepherd,  and  the  vine  drefler,  with  the  certain 
fruits  of  their  labours,  which  are  not  devoured  by 
the  greedy  publican.  Afterwards  I  pointed  out 
Chahlais^  a  country  not  lefe  favoured^byjiatMWj 
and  which,  neverthele6^~affofds  nothing  but  a 
{pedacle  of  wretchednefs  ;  I  made  her  perceive 
the  manifeft  diftindion  between  the  different  ef- 
feds  of  the  two  governments,  with  refped  to  the 
riches,  number,  and  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  It  is  thus  (faid  I)  that  the  earth  expands  her 
fruitful  bofom,  and  laviQies  treafures  among  thofc 
happy  people  who  cultivate  it  for  themfelves* 
She  feems  to  fmile  and  be  enlivened  at  the  fweet 
afped  of  liberty;  (he  loves  to  nourifh  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mournful  ruins,  the  heath 
and  brambles  which  cover  a  half  defart  country, 
proclaim  from  afar  that  it  is  under  the  dominion 
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of  an  abfent  proprietor,  and  that  it  yields  with  re- 
luctance a  fcanty  produce  to  flaves  vfho  reap  no 
advantage  from  it. 

While  we  were  agreeably- amufirtg  ourfelves 
with  viewing  fhe  neighbouring  coafts,  a  gale 
arifing,  which  drove  us  aflant  towards  the  oppo- 
fite  ihore,  began  to  blow  Vtffyliigh,  and  when  we 
.  thought  Ho  tack  about,  the  refiftancb  was  'fo 
firong,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  6tir  'flight  boat 
to  overcome  it.  The  waves  foon  began  to  gro^- 
dreadful  i  we  endeavoured  to  mdce  for  the  coaJd 
of  Savoy,  sind  tried  to  land  at  the  vllhige  of  Mdl* 
leriey  which  was  over  againft  us,  and  die  only 
place  almoft  where  the  fbore  aiFords  a  conventent 
landing.  But  the  wind  cliahging,  and  blo^ini^ 
ftronger,  rendered  all  the  endeavours  of  the  W^ 
termeti  inefFedual,  and  difcovered  to  us  a  rin^c 
of  fteep  rocks,  fomewhSit  lower,  where  there  ivsis 
ho  fheltcr. 

We  all  tugged  at  bur  oats,  and  at  that  inftant 
1  had  the  inortification  to  perceive  Eloifa  grow 
fick,  and  fee  her  we&  an<l  fainting  at  the1>ottoih 
of  the  boat.  Happily  flie  had  been  ufed  to  the 
water,  and  her  ficknefs  did  not  laft  long.  In  the 
meah  time  our  efforts  increafed  with  our  danger  i 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  fatigue,  and  prbfufe  fweat- 
ing,  took  away  our  breaths,  and  made  us  excef-- 
fively  faint.  Then  fummoning  all  her  courage, 
Eloifa  revived  our  fpirits  by  her  compaffionate 
kindnefs  j  fhe  wiped  the  fweat  from  off  our  faces ; 
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and  mixiag  Tome  wine  and- water,  for  fear  of  in- 
toxication, (be  prefehted  it  alternately  to  tbofe 
who  were  moft  exhaufted.  No,  your  lovely 
friend,  neyer  appeared  with  fuch  luftre  as  at  that 
ipoment,  when  the  heat  and  agitation  of  her  fpirits 
gave  an  additional  glow  to  her  complexion  ;  and 
what  greatly  improved  her  charms  was,  that  you 
might  plainly  perceive  by  the  tendernefs  of  her 
behaviour,  that  her  folicitude  proceeded  lefs  from 
apprehenftons  for  herfelf  than  companion  for  us. 
At  one  time  two  planks  having  ftarted  by  a  fliock 
which  dipped  us  all,  fhe  concluded  that  the  boat 
was  fplit,  and  in  the  exclamation  of  that  afFection- 
ate  mother,  I  heard  thefe  words  diftindly :  ^<  O 
my  children,  muft  I  never  fee  you  more !"  As 
for  myfelf,  whofe  imagination  always  exceeds  the 
danger,  though  I  knew  the  utmoft  of  our  perilous 
condition,  yet  I  expe&ed  every  minute  to  fee  the 
boat  fwallowed  up,  that  delicate  beauty  ftruggling 
in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  and  the  rofes  upon  her 
cheeks  chilled  by  the  cold  hand  of  death. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  labour,  we  reached  Me- 
illeriey  and  after  having  ftruggled  above  an  hour, 
within  ten  paces  of  the  (bore,  we  at  laft  effe£led  a 
landing.  Which  done,  all  our  fatigues  were  for- 
gotten. Eloiia  took  upon  herfelfto  recompence 
the  trouble  which  every  one  had  taken;  and  aa 
in  the  height  .of  danger  her  concern  was  for  us, 
Ihe  feemed  now  on  fliore  to  imagine  that  we  had 
laved  nobody  but  her. 
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We  dtded  with  that  appetite  which  is  the  gift 
of  hard  labour.  The  trout  was  ferved  up :  Eloifa 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  it,  ea^  but  little ;  and 
I  {)erceived,  that  to  make  the  watermen  amends 
for  the  regret  which  the  late  facriiice  coft  them, 
fhe  did  not  choofe  that  I  fliould  eat  much  myfelf. 
My  lord,  you  have  obferved  a  thoufand  times 
that  her  amiable  difpofition  is  to  be  feen  In  trifles 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  confequence. 

After  dinner,  the  water  being  ftill  rough,  and 
the  boat  wanting  to  be  refitted,  I  propofed  taking 
a  walk/  Eloifa  objected  to  the  wind  ^nd  fun,  and 
took  notice  of  my  being  fatigued.  I  had  my 
views^  and  obviated  all  her  objeSipns.  "  I  have 
been  accuftomed  (faid  I)  to  violent  exercifes  from 
my  infancy :  far  from  hurting  my  health,  they 
ftrengthen  my  conftitution ;  and  my  late  voyage 
has  flill  made  me  more  robuft.  As  to  the  fun 
and  wind,  you  have  your  ftrawhat,  and  we  will  get 
under  the  wind,  and  in  the  woods ;  we  need 
only  climb  among  the  ropks,  and  you,  who  are 
not  fond  of  a  flat,  will  willingly  bear  the  fa- 
tigue." She  confented,  and  we  fet  out  while 
our  people  were  at  dinner. 

You  know,  that  when  I  was  banifhed  from 
Valais,  I  came  about  ten  years  ago  to  MeUlerie, 
to  wait  for  Jeave  to  return.  It  was  there  I  pafled 
thofe  melancholy  but  pleaTmg  days,  folely  intent 
upon  her ;  and  it  was  from  thence  I  wrote  her 
that  letter  with  which  (he  was  fogrcatly  affedled. 
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1  always  wHhcd  to  revifit  that  lovely  retreat, 
which  ferved  me  as  aa  afylum  iathe  midft  of  ice, 
and  where  my  heart  loved  to  converfe  in  idea, 
with  the  obje£l:  of  all  others  moft  dear  to  its  affec- 
tions. An  opportunity  of  vifiting  this  beloved 
fpot  in  a  mor^  agreea&l^  feafon,  and  in  company 
with  her  whofe  Tmage  formerly  dwelt  there 
with  me,  was  the  fecret  motive  of  my  walk,  I 
took  a  pleafure  in  pointing  oirt  to  her  thofe  old 
memorials  of  fuch  a  conftant  and  unfortunate  paf* 
fion* 

We  got  there  after  an  hour's  walk  through 
cool,  and  winding  paths,  which  afcending  infenfi- 
bly  between  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  were  no 
other  wife  inconvenient  than  by  being  tedious. 
As  we  drew  near,   and  I   recolledled  former  to* 
kens,  I   found  myfelf  a  little  difordered;  but  I 
overcame  it  5  I  concealed  my  uneafmefs,  and  wc 
reached  the  place.     This  folitary  fpot  formed  a 
wild  and  defart  nook,  but  full  of  thofe  forts  of  x 
beauties  which  are  ofily  agreeable  to  fufceptible 
minds,  and  appear  horrible  to  others.    A  torrent, 
occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,   rolled  in 
a  muddy  dream  within  twenty  paces  of  us,  and 
carried  dirt,  fand,  and  ftones  along  with  it,   not 
without  confiderable  noife.     Behind  us,   a  chain 
of  inacceffible  rocks  divided  the  place  where  we 
ftood  from  that  part  of  the  Alps  which  they  call 
the  ice-houfes,  becaufe  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  they  hzvc  been  coycred  with  vaft  moun* 
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tains  of  ice,  which  are  continually  increafing*. 
Forefts  of  gloomy  fir-trees  aiForded  us  a  melan* 
^  choly  fhade  on  the  right.  On  the  left  wks  a 
large  wood  of  oak,  beyond  which  thjs  torrent  i£> 
fued,  and  beneath  that  vaft  body  of  .water  whidi 
the  lake  forms  in  the  bay  of  the  Alps,  parted  us 
from  the  rich  coaft  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud^  crown- 
ing the  whole  landscape  with  the  top  of  the  ma- 
jeftic  Jura. 

In  themidft  of  thofe  noble  and  fuperb  objeds, 
the  little  fpot  where  we  were  difplayed  all  the 
charms  of  an  agreeable  and  rural  retreat ;  fmall 
floods  oC  water  filtered  through  the  rocks,  and 
flowed  along  the  verdure  in  cryftal  flreams. 
Some  wild,  fruit-trees  leaned  their  heads  over 
oursi  the  cool  and  moift  earth  was  covered  with 
grals  and  flowers.  Comparing  this  agreeable  re- 
treat with  the  objefts  which  furrounded  us,  one 
would  have  thought  that  this  defer t  fpot  was  de« 
figncd  as  an  ifylum  for  two  lovers,  who  alone  had 
efcaped  the  general  wreck  ctf  nature. 

When  we  had  reached  thfe  corner,  and  I  had 
attentively-  examined  it  for  fome  time,  «  Now 
(faid  I  to  Eloifa,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  fwim- 
ming  in  tears)  is  your  heart  perfeSly  ftill  in  this 
place,  and  do  you  feel  no  fecret  emotion  at  the 

*  Thofe  mQuntains  are  fo  high,  that  half  an  hour  after 
fun-fet  its  rays  ftill  gild  the  tops  of  them,  and  Ihe  reflec- 
tion of  red  on  thofe  white  fiininjxts  forms  a  beautiful  rofe- 
ate  colour,  which  may  be  perceived  at  a  great  iliftance. 
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%ht  of  aipot  which  is  full  of  jml^  Immedi- 
alely,  without  waiting  for  her  anfwer,  I  led  her 
towards  the  roc^  and  ifaewed  her  wbete  her 
cypher  was  engr^ured  in  a  thoufand  places,  with 
feveral  verfes  m^Pctrarch  and  Taflb,  relative  to 
the  fiate  I  Was  in  when  I  engraved  them.  On 
feeing  them  again  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time,  I 
found  how  powerfully  the  review  of  thefe  objeds 
renewed  my  former  violent  fenfations.  I  addre& 
fed  her  with  fbme  degree  of  impeUiofity :  ^*  O 
£loi&,  the  everlafting.delight  of  my  foul !  this  is 
the  fpot,  where  the  moft  con^ant  lover  in  the 
world  formerly  fighed  for  thee;  This  is  the  te^ 
treat,  where  thy  beloved  in^agemade  all  the  fcene 
of  his  felicity,  and  prepared  him  for  that  happi- 
nefs  which  you  jrourfclf  afterwards  difpenfed.  No 
fruit  oir  fhade  were  then  to  be  found  here :  thefe 
compartments  were  not  then  furniftied  with  ver- 
dure or  flowers ;  the  courfe  of  thefe  flreams  did 
not  then  make  thefe  feparations  r  thefe  birds  did 
not  chirp  then,  the  voracious  fpar-hawk,  the  dis- 
mal crow,  and  the  dreadful  eagle  alone,  made  tfaefe 
caverns  echo  with  their  cries  i  huge  lumps  of  ice 
hung  from  thefe  rocks^  feftoons  of  fnow  were  all 
the  ornaments  which  bedecked  thefe  trees :  every 
thing  here  bore  marks  of  the  rigour  of  winter 
and  hoary  frofl: ;  the  judour  of  my  afiedion  alone 
made  this  place  fupportable,  and^  I  fpent  whole 
days  here,  wrapt  in  thought  of  thee.  Here  is 
^  Vol.111  K 
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tBc  ftonc  wlierc  I  ufed  to  fit,  to  reflcS  on  your 
happy  abode  a^  a  diftance ;  on  this  I  penned  that 
letter  which  moved  your  heart ;  thefe  fharp  flf nts 
ferved  me  a&graving tools  to  cut  out  your  name; 
here  I  croffed  that  frozen  torrent  to  regam  one  of 
your  letters  which  the  wind  had  carried  ofF;  there 
I  came  to  review,  and  give  a  thoufand  kifles  to 
the  laft  you  ever  wrot6  to  me;  this  is  the  brink, 
wherjP,  with  a  gloomy  and  greedy  eye,  I  meafured 
the  depth  of  this  abyfs :  in  fliort,  it  was  here, 
that,  before  my  faddepa'rture,  I  came  to  bewail 
^u  as  dead,  and  fwore  never  to  furvive  you. — 
Oh !  thou  lovely  £&ir  one,  too  conftantly  adored, 
thou  for  whom  alone  I  was  born  !  muft  I  reviilt 
this  fpot  with  you  by  my  fide,  and  muft  I  regret 
the  time  I  fpent  here  in  bewailing  your  abfence  ?" 
7-^ — I  was  proceeding  farther ;  but  Eloiia  per,ceiv<i> 
ing  me  draw  near  the  brink  was  affrighted,  and, 
feizing  my  hand,  preffed  it,  without  fpeaking  a 
word,  looked  tenderly  upon  me,  and  could  fcarce 
iiipprefe  a  rifmg  figh ;  foon  after,  turning  from 
me,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  **  Let  us  be  gone, 
my  friend,  (faid  flic,  with  a  tone  of  emotion)  the 

.  air  of  this  placevis  not  good  for  me/*  I  went  with 
her  fighing,  but  without  making  her  any  anfwcr  J 
and  I  quitted  that  melancholy  fpot  for  ever,  with 
as  much  regret  as  I  would  havq  taken  leave  of 

.  Eloifa  herfelf/ 

,  We  came  back  gently  to  the  harboor,'  after 
Ibme  little  wandering,  and  parted.  .  She  chofe  to 


be  alone,  and  I  coptitiued  walking, ,  withmit 
knowing  whither  I  went.  At  my  return,  the 
boat  not  being  yet  ready,  nor  the  water  fmootb, 
we  made  a  mdancholy  fupper,  with  downcaft 
eyes.i  and  penfive  looks,  eating  little,  and  talking 
ftiJl  kfs.  After  fupper,  we  fat  on  the  ftrand, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  go  off.  The  moon  . 
Clone  on  a  fudden,  the  water  became  fmoother, 
and  Elotfa  propofed  oiv  departure.  I  handed  h^r 
into  the  boat,  and  when  I  fat  down  by  her,  I  ne- 
ver thought  of  quitting  her  hand.  We  kept  a 
profound  filence.  The  equal  and  meafured  found 
of  the  oars  threw  me  into  a  reverie.  The  lively  \ 
chirping  of  the  fntpes*,  recalling  to  my  mind  the  / 
pleafures  of  a  pad  period,  made  me  dull.  By , 
degrees  I  found  the  melancholy  which  opprcfied 
me  increafe.  A  ferene  (ky,  the  miJd  reflection  of 
the  moon,  the  filver  froth  of  the  water  which 
fparkied  around  us,  the  concurrence  of  agreeable 
feniations,  even  the  prefence  of  the  beloved  ohjeS: 
herfelf,  could  not  baniih  bitter  reAeftions  from 
my  mind. 

I  began  with  recolleiaing  a  walk  of  the  fame 
kind  which  we  took  together,  during  the  rapture 

*  The  fnlpc  tm  the  lake  of  Genera  is  not  the  bird 
called  by  that  naroe  in  France.    The  more  lively  and 
animating  chirping  of  the  former  gives  an  air  of  life  aiul 
freflineft  to  the  lake  at  nighty  which  rei)den  its  banks  ' 
ftliliBrndetightfol.  . 

K  a 
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of  Ottr  early  loves.  All  the  pleafing  fenfations 
which  then  affeded  me  were  prefent  to  my  mind, 
to  torment  me  the  more  rail  the  adventures  of 
our  youth,  our  ftudies,  our  entertainments,  our 
letters,  our  aflignations,  our  pleafures, 

Sfantafeiei  ejidolei  memorie. 
E  J!  iungo  coflume ! 

6a  r  conftant  vowv,  memorial  fweet ! 
Which  love  £d  often  pnomptcd  to  repeat. 

A  cn>Wflofobje£ts,  which  recalled  the  image  of 
4ay  paft  hap()inefs,  all  prelTed  upon  me,  and  ruih- 
cd  into  my  memory,  to  increafe  my  prefent 
wretchednefs.  It  is,  paft,  faid  I  to  myfelf;  thofe 
times,  thofe  happy  times,  will  he  no  more  ;  they 
are  gone  for  fver!  Alas!  they  will  never  re- 
turn^ and  yet  we  live,  and  we  are  together,  and 
our  hearts  are  fttll  united !  I  feemed  as  if  I  could 
have  endured  her  death  or  her  abfence  with  more 
patience ;  and  thought  that  I  had  fufiered  kfs  all 
the  time  I  was  parted  from  her.  When  I  be- 
wailed her. at  a  diftance,  the  hope  of  feeing  her 
again  was  comfort  to  my  foul  $  I  flattered  myfelf 
that  the  fight  of  her  would  banifli  all  my  forrows 
in  an  infhmt,  at  leaft,  I  could  conceive  it  poffible 
10  be  in  a  more  cruel  fituation  than  my  own, — 
But  to  be  by  her  fide,  to  fee  her,  to  touch  her,  to 
talk  to  her,  to  love  her,  to  adore  her,  and,  whilft 
I  almoft  enjoyed  her  again)  to  find  her  loft  to  me 
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'  *         , «    .    .      * 

$3r  ever ;  this  was  what  threw  me  into  fuch  fits 
Qf  fury  and  rage,  as  by  degrees  agitated  me  even 
to  defpair.  ,  My  mind  foon  began  to  conceive 
deadly  proje£b)  and  in  a  tran^rt,  which  I  yet 
tremble  to  think  of,  I  was  violently  tempted  to 
throw  her,  with  myfelf^  into  the  waves,  and  ta 
tnd  my  days  and  tedious  torments  in  he|^  arms.-— » 
This  horrid  temptation  grew^  fo  ftrongatlai^, 
diat  I  was  obliged  fuddenly  to  quit  her  hand,  and 
wdk  to  the  other  end  of  the  bcKat. 

There  my  lively  emotions  began  to  take  ano- 
ther  turn  j  a  more  gentle  fenfation  1^  degrees 
ftole  upon  my  mind,  and  tendernefs  overcame 
deipair ;  I  began  to  filed  flpods  of  tears,  smd  that 
condition,  compared  to  the  ftate  I  had  juft  been 
HI)  wa$  not  unattended  with  pleafurOk  I  w^pt 
heartily  for  a  long  time^  and  found  myfelf  eafier* 
When  I  was'  tolerably  compofed,  I  returned  te 
Eloifa,  and  took  her  by  the  hamd  again.  She  had 
her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  which  I  found-wet^ 
<<  Ab  I  (faid  I  to  her  foftly)  I  And  that  our  hearts 
have  not  ceafed  to  fympathife  \" — "  True  (faid 
file,  in  a  broken  accent)  but  may  it  be  the  laft 
time  they  ever  correfpond  in  this  manner  !"  We 
then  began  to  talk  about  indifferent  matters,  and, 
after  an  hour's  rowing,  we  arrived  without  any 
other  accident.  When  I  came  in,  I  perceive^ 
that  her  eyes  were  red,  and  much  fwelled  $  and 
ihe  mujQ:  have  di (covered  that  mine  were  not  in 

K3     _ 
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a  better  condition.  After  the  fatigue  of  this  day, 
ihe  flood  in  great  need  of  reft:  (he  withdraw, 
aAd  I  went  to  bed. 

Such,  my  friemi,  is  the  journal  of  the  day,  lit 
which,  without  exception,  I  experienced  the  moft 
lively  emotions  I  ever  f<^It.  I  hope  they  will 
prove  a  crifis,  which  will  entirely  reftore  me  to 
myfelf.  Moreover,  I  muft  tell  you  that  this  ad- 
venture has  convinced  me,  more  than  all  the 
power  of  argument,  of  the  free  will  of  man,  and- 
the  merit  of  virtue.  How  many  people  yield  to 
weak  temptations  ?  As  for  Eloifa,  my  eyes'be« 
held,  and  my  heart  felt  h^r  emotions :  ihe  under- 
went the  moft  violent  ftruggle  that  day  that  ever 
human  nature  fuftained :  neverthelefs,  (he  con* 
quered.  O,  my  lord,  when,  feduced  by  your 
miftrefs,  you  had  power  at  once  to  triumph  over 
her  defires  and  your  own,  "was  you  not  more  than 
man  ?  But  for  your  example  I  had  perhaps  been 
loft.  .  The  recolledion  of  your  virtue  renewed 
my  own  a  huitdred  times  in  that  perilous  day. 


LETTER    CXXXV*. 

.J  .  FROM  LORO  B . 

Awake  \  thy  friend,  and  emerge  from  childhood. 
tj<k'  hot>  your  reafon  flumber  to  the  end  of  your 

•  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  before  tha 
itceipt  of  the  preceding. 
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life.    The  hours  glide  imperceptibly  away>  and  it 
is  now  high  time  for  you  to  grow  wife.    At  thlr-  * 
ty  years  of  age  furely  a  jnan  ihould  begin  to  rc- 
Ae<%.     Refle£^,  therefore,  and  b^  a  man  at  leaft 
once  before  you  die. 

Your  heart,  my  deaf  friend,  has  long  impofed. 
on  your  underftanding.     You  ftrove  to  philoib- 
phife  before  you  were  capable  of  it,  miflaking^ 
your  feelings  for  reafon,  and  judging  of  things  by 
the  impreffions  they  made  on  you,  which  has  aU 
ways  kept  you  ignorant  of  their  real  ftate.     A 
good  heart,  I  will  own,  is  indifpenfibly  necefiary 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth :  he  who  feels  nothing 
can  learn  nothing ;  he  may  float  from  error  to  er- 
ror in  a  fea  of  fcepticifm,  but  his  difcoveries  will 
be  vain,  and  his  information  fruitlefs,  being  igno* 
rant  of  the  relation  of  things  to  man,  on  which 
all  true  fcience  depends.     It  were  to  ftop  half 
way,  however,  in  our  purfuits  after  knowledge, 
not  to  inquire  alfo  into  the  relation  of  things  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  connexion  with  ourfelves.     To  know  the  < 
nature  and  operation  of  our  paffions  is  to  know 
little,  if  we  know  not,  at  the  fame  time,  how  to 
judge  of  and  eftimate  their  objeds.     l^his  latter' 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  only  in  the  tranquil*  • 
lity  of  fludioiis  retirement.     The  youth  of  tlie . 
philofopher  is  the  time  for  experiment,  his  {»a£>  - 
fions  being  the  inftrument  of  his  inquiries  ^  but 
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aftex;  having,  applied  httn&lf  long  eiijgogfa  t6-the 
peKeption  of  external  objeiSh,  he  retires  whhifi 
Bwiiieif  to  confider,  to  compare,  to  know  tfacin. 
To  this  taft  you  ought  to.  apply  yourfelf  fooner 
than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world.  All  the 
l^ea&ues  and  paiits  of  whifh  a  (ufceptiblie  mkid  is 
^asfabhy  you^hftvv  felt;  all  that  a  madflr  cait  (ecy 
fW'  hav€|  feeiu  Ia  the  fyaee  of  twelve  years  yan 
]|avat3thaufted  alli  thofe  ies&ttontl  which  miglif 
have  iesvedf  you  during  » long  lifey  and  have  ac« 
^lired,  even  in  youth^  theaeten&ve  eiq^erience 
^age.  The  firA  obfevvatioafi  you  were  led  to 
HMtke  were  on  fimple,  unpoli&ed  villageFs^  on 
perions  aln^oft  fuck  as  they  came  out  of  the  hand 
of  nature  ;  juft  asr  if  they  had  been  prefented  to 
you  for  the  ground-work  of  your  piece^  or  as 
propec  obje£b  by  which  to  compare  every  other, 
ikftdiibed  next  to  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  people  in  the  univerfe,,  yoii  leap^ 
eds  as  one  n»y  hyy  from  one  extremitj  to  the 
Othery  your  genius  fupjplying  all  the  intermediate 
degrees*  Then  vifiting  the  only  nati<m  of  m«» 
whieh  remai^isr  ^mong  the  various  herds  that  are 
feattered  over  (he  face  of  the  earthy  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  well-^governed  fociety,  or 
at  kaft  a  fociety  under  a  good  gpvernment ;  you 
bad  there  aa  opportunity  of  obferving  how  he 
ths^  publiq  voice  is  the  foundation  of  liberty. — ' 
You  Jiave"  travelled  through  all  climates^  and. 
have  viGted  all  countries  beneath  the  fun.     Add 
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to  this,  ft  fight  ftiU  more  warthy  adcqiratidii;  tliat 
which  you  enjoy  in  the  prdEbnce  of  .thefublinae 
and  K&n^i  foul,  triumphant  over  its  paffioils,  and 
ruling  over  itfclf.  .  The  firft  objeft  of  your  affiec- 
tions  is  that  which  is  now  daily  before  you,  youV 
adouration  of  which  is  but  the  better  founded^ 
for  your  having  feen  and  contemplated  fo  many 
others.  There  is  Qpw  nothing  more  worth  your 
attention  or  concern*  The  only  objeft  of  yoof 
future  contemplation  fhouid  be  yourfelf,  that  of 
your  fiilure  enjoyment  the  fruits  of  your  know- 
ledge* You  have  lived  enough  for  this  life; 
think  now  of  living  for  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  which  will  laft  for  even 

Your  paffions^  by  which  you  were  fo  long  en- 
flaved,  did  xu>t  deprive,  you  of  your  virtue;    This 
is  all  your  boaft,  smd  doul^llefs  you  have  reafon  to 
glory  in  it ;  yet,  be  not  too  proud.     Your  very 
fortitude  is  the  efFcft  of  your  weakncfe.     Do 
you  know  how  it  came  that  you  grew  enamoured 
Qf  virtue?     It  was  becaufe  virtue  always  ap-  ' 
peared  to  your  imagination  in  the  amiable  form 
of  that  lovely  woman,  by  whom  (he  is  fo  truly 
reprefented,  and  whofe  image  you  will  always    ' 
adore.     But  will  you  never  love  her  for  her  own  . 
lake  ?  will  you  never,  like  Eloila,  court  virtueof 
your  own  accord  ?     Vain  and^  indolent  enthu- 
fiaft  I  will  you  content  yourfelf  with  barely  ad- 
miring  her  virtues,  withoiit&ttempttiig  to  imitate 


^h^  I  :  You  fpeak  ia  rapture  of  the  manner^.ia 

r.whicii  fti^.  difch^rg^  the  imports^nt  duties  ,ff 

^wi£9.4Pd  jnotiker »  but  when  will  yjquiifc^ztgj^ 

tbpfe^f  a  mafi  smd  a  friend,  by  her  example  ! 

SbiU^i  woman  be  abU  to  triumph,  over  b^rXelf, 

^andai^il^ropbe^r  find,  it  difficult  to  conquer  ]}is 

rpaEioos  i     Will  you  continue  to  be  aiways  a 

la^e-praxeryjike  the.reft  of  them|.and  be  content 

tO:.  wrUe .  good  .  books,  inftead  of  doing    good 

a^OQS*^}  TajLe  care,  my  friend;  I  ftill  percqiye 

^  *  ^of  tlist  this  philofopbieal  age  has  not  produced  ene 
thie  j^hOd&pber.  I  know  onct  I  muft  coofefi,  and  biA 
:«»•)  hut  the  happicft.  eiircniiiftanGe  u>  that  he  vefidea  j^ 
my  aative  country.  ShaU  I  venture  publicly  to  name 
him»  whofe  honour  it  is  to  have  remained  unknown  ?  Yes^ 
learned  and  modeft  Abduzit»  let  your  fubh'me  fimplicity 
forgive  my 'aealy  which,  to  fay  truth,  hath  not  yout  name 
for  ifM  objeft.  Noy  it  is  not  you  I  would  make  known  ia 
la  age  unworthy  to  admire  youj  it  is  Geneva  I  wouU 
hoiiour>.  by  making  it  known  as  the  place  of  your  re£» 
dtnce*  It  is  my  fellow- citizens  who  are  honoured  by  your 
prefence.  Happy  the  country  where  the  mecit  that  con* 
ceals  itfelf  is  by  (b  much  the  more  efteemed.  Happy  the 
people  among  whom  preTumptuous  and  forward  youth 
it  a^med  of  its  dogmatic  iniblencc,  and  biuflies  at  itu 
vain  knowledge  before  the  learned  ignorance  of  age.  Ve- 
-nerable  and  virtuous  old  man  I  you  have  never  beep  praiicd 
by  babbling  wits  i  no  noify  academician  has  written  your 
culogium.  Inftead  of  depofi ting  all  your  wifdom  in  books, 
you  have  dlfplayed  it  in  your  life,  as  an  example  to  the 
cotmOry  you  have  deigned  to  make  the  objeA  of  your  e(^ 
tceto.  You  have  livedlike  Socrateaibut  hedicd  by  the  haada 
of  his  fellow-citiicns>  whila  you  are  cheriihed  by  yours. 
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wi'-tAr  t>rf6ftneft  and  eflfeminacj  in  your  writiiig, 
Which  difpleafes  me,  as  I  think  it  ratha-  the  tStSt 
of  an  anextingui{hed  paffion  than  peculiar  to' 
your  chara^r.     I  hate  imbecility  in  any  one^ 
and  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  tt  in  my  friend* 
There  is  ho  lucfa  thing  as  virtue  without  fortH^* 
tude,  for  pufiUanimity  is  the  certain  attendant 
on  vice.     How  dare  you  rely  on  yclur  own 
ftretigth,  who  have  no  courage?     Believe  mt^ 
were  £loi&  as  weak  as  you,  the  very  firft  OppioN 
iunity  would  debafe  you  into  an  in&mous  aduU  ; 
terer.     While  you  temain  alone  with  her,  there-  , 
fore,  lea|;n  to  know  ber  worth,  al)d  blufli  at  your 
own  demerit.  * 

I  hope  foon  to  be  able  to  fee  you  at  Clarens) 
you  know  the  motives  of  my  defiring  to  fee  Italy 
again.  Twelve  years  of  miftakes  and  troubles! 
have  rendered  me  fufptcious  of  myfelf ;  to  refift 
my  '  inclinations,  however,  my  own  abilitl^ 
might  fuffice ;  but  to  give  the  preference  of  one 
to  the  other,  to  know  which  I  fhould  indulge,  re- 
quires the  aififtance  of  a  friend :  nor  {hall  I  take 
lefs  pleafure  in  being  obliged  to  him  on  this  occa* 
fxOn,  than  I  have  done  in  obliging  him  on  others. 
Betweeii  friends,  their  obligations,  as  well  «s 
their  affections,  fhould  be  reciprocal.  Do  not 
deceive  yourfelf,  however  j  before  I  put  any- 
confidence  in  ygu,  I  ihall  enquire  whether  you 
are  worthy  of  it,  andr  if>  you  defecve  to  jretii^ 
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mc.  the  &rvice$  you  liave  forinerljr  received. 
Your  heart  I  know»  and  am  iatisfied  with  its  iox 
tcgritjj  but  tbis  i&  not  all :  it  is  yotir  judgment 
I  fi^dl  have  occafion  for,  to  dire£i:  me  in  making^ 
9t.€hoice  which  fliould  be  governed  entirely  by 
x^albn,  and  in  which  mine  may  be  partial*    I 
9m  not  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  thofe  paffions, 
which^  making  open  war  upon  us,,  give  us  warn- 
ing  to  put  ourfelves  upon  our  defence  $    and 
whatever  be  their  cSeEtj  leave  us  flill  confcious 
pi  our  errors.    We  cannot  fo  properly  be  (aid  to 
be  ov,e(come  by  tbefe,  as  to  give,  way  to  them. 
I  am  more  fearful  of  delufion  than  conftratnt,  and 
of  being  involuntarily  induced  to  do  what  my 
fealbn  condemns.     We  have  no  need  of  foreign 
affiftance  to  fypprefs  our  inclinations ;   but  the 
affiftance  of  a  friend  may  beneceilary  to  point  out 
which  it  is  moft  prudent  to  indulge:   in. this 
cafe  it  is  that  the  friendfhip  of  a  wife  man  nuy 
be  ufefui,  by  his  viewing,  in  a.  different  lights 
thofe  objeds  with  which  it  is  our  intereft  to  be 
intimately  acquainted.   iExamine  yourfelf,  there^ 
ivfiy  and  tell  me  whether,  vainly  repining  at 
your  fate,  you  will  continue  for  ever  ufelefs  to 
yeuriUf  and  others,  or  if,  refuming  the  command 
over  yourfelf,  you  will  at  lad  become  capable  of 
advifingandaffifting  your  friend. 

ifif  afiairs  will  not  detain  me  in  London  nofe 
thaa  a  fortnight  bnges,  when  I  (hall  fet  ooti  §o^ 
our  army  in  Flanders,  where  I  intend  to  ftay 


Aont  the  fame  time ;  fo  dut  you  miifir  not  ex- 
ftGt  to  fee  me  before  the  end  of  nesct  month,  or 
the  begthning  of  October.  In  the  m«ui  time, 
write  no  more  to  me  at  London,  but  direA  your 
letters  to  the  army,  agreeably  to  the  enclofed 
addre%.  When  you  write,  proceed  aHb  in  youf 
defcriptions ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  cenfure  I 
pafs  on  your  lettiers,  they  both  afieft  and  inftrttft 
ine,  ghr  ing  me,  at  the  fiime  time,  the  mdft  fiattering 
ideas  of  a  life  of  peace  and  retirement,  agreeable 
to  my  temper  and  age;  in  particular,  I  charge 
you  .to  eafe  ray  mind  of  the  difipiictiide  you  hzvt 
excited  concernbig  Mrs.  Wolmar.  If  flw  be 
diflatisiied,  who  on  earth  can  hope  for  happineft  i 
After  the  relation  you  have  given  me,  I  cannot 
conceive  what  can  be  wanting  to  complete  her 
felicity. 


L  E  t  T  E  R      CXXXVIir.  ' 

TO   LORB   B . 

Ybs,  my  lord,  I  can  with  tranfporit  afliire  yoa 
the  ai&tr  of  Meillerie  was  the  crifis  of  my  M\f 
and'  misfortunes.  My  converlation  with  M. 
Wolmar  made  me  perfe£Hy  acquainted  with  the 
true  ftate  of  my  heart.  That  heart,  too*  weak  I 
ooafefi,  is  neverthetefs  cuved  of  its  pa&m  as 
ntiieh  as  it  poffibly  can  be ;  and  I  prefer  qly  pre- 
JEbnt  ftate  of  filent  regret  to  that  of  betns  pcrp?- 
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taslly  ibafni  of  iallihg  into  guilt.     Since  the  PSf 
turn  of  this  worthy  friend,  I  no  longer  hefifafe 
to  give  htm  that  title  whlch.you  have  i:«ndered 
fo  valuable.    It  is  the  leaft  I  can  beftow  on  every 
one  whoaffiftsmein  returniag  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.     My  heart  is  now  become  as  peaceful  a& 
the  manfion  I  inhabit.     I  begin  to  be  at  eafe  ia 
my  refidence;  to  live  as  if  I  was  at  home;  and, 
if  I  do  not  take  upon  me  altogether  the  tone  and 
authority  of  inaftc^  I  feel  yet  a  greater  pleafurQ 
in  fuppofing  myfclf  a  brother  of   the  family* 
There  is  fomeihing  £>  delightful  in  the  fimplicity 
and  equality  which  reign  in  this  retirement,  that 
I  caxHiot  help  being  afiected  witli  tendernefs  and 
ttfyt&.     Thus,  I  fpend  my  days  intranquillity^ 
amidft  praSical  philofophy  and  fufoeptible  virtue«. 
In  company  with  this  happy  couple,  their  iitua* 
tioa  infenftbly  afFe£b  me,  and  raifes  my  heart  bjr 
degrees  into  unifon  ^with  theirs. 

What  a  delightful  retreat !  What  a  charming 
habitation !  A  continuance  in  this  place  renders 
it  even  yet  more  delightful ;  and  though  it  appear 
not  very  ftrtking  at  firft  fight,  it  is  impoffible: 
not  to  be  pleafed  with  it,  when  it  is  once  known. 
Tiie  pleafore  Mrs.  Wolmar  takes  in  dtfchar:ging' 
tbe.nobleft  duties,  in  Im&king  aU  who  approach 
bei;  virtuous  and  happy,  communicates  itfelf  ta. 
all  thofe  who  are  the  obje£b  of  her  care,  to  her 
hi/iband,  her  children,  her  guefts,  her  domeftics. 
No  tumultuous  fcenes  of  n<)ify  mirth,  ho  loud*. 
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peals  of  £nighter,  are  heard  in  this  peaceful  maiu 
fioa ;,  tot,  iivtbeir  ftead,  you  always  meet  with 
Goatentcd  hearts  and  cheerful  countenances.  If 
at  any  time  you.  fee  a  tear,  it  is  the  tear  of  fuicep* 
ttbiUty>and  joy.  Troubles,  cares,  and  fbrrew  in- 
trude not  here  J.  any  more  than  rice  and  remorie^ 
of  which  they  are  ti^iriiits. 

As  to  Eloiia,  it  is  certain,  that,  excqiting 
tbQ.  kcrtt  caufe  of  uneafinefr  with  which  I  ac* 
quaiatcd  you  in  my  laft,*  every  thing  codpirea. 
to  make  her  happy.  And  yet,  with  fb  many 
reafonsto  be.fo,  a  tboufand  other  women  would 
think  themfeives  miferable  in  the  iame  iituatieii.. 
Her  uniform  and  retired  manner  of  living  would 
be  to  them  infupportable )  they  would  think  tlici 
noUe  of  children  infttffers^e;  they  would  be  £1^ 
tigued  to  death  with  the  care  of  their  fiunily^ 
they  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  country ;  tte 
efteem  and  prudence  of  a  huiband,  not  over  ten*' 
d^r,  would  hardly  recompenfe  them  for  his 
indifference  and  age  ^  his  pre&nce,  and  even  his 
regard  for  them,  would  be  burd^nfome.  They, 
would  either  find  means  to  fend  him  abroad^ 
that  they  might  live  more  at  their  liberty;  or 
would  leave  him  to  bimfelf ;  defpifing  the  peace^ 
ful  pleafures  of  their  fituation,  and  feeing  more 
dangerous  ones  elfewhere,  they  would  never  be 

*  The  letter  here  alluded  to  is  not  mierted  ht  this  .$C|1^^, 
lectiooi    The  reafoxi  of  it  vviU  he  fccn  hereafter.  .... 
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.  at  eafe  in  thdr  ovn  honfr,  iwlefi  wben  they 
came  as  vifitxm*    It  requires  &fiNiiid  mind,  to 

(j    be  aUe  to  af|0)r  the  fdeafinrea  of  retiremeRt ;  the 

-  vtrtudtts  en) J  being  capable  of  amufing  theinfelves 
wkb  tbcir  finnilf  oonceiiiSy  and  of  voluntarily  fe» 
chnHng  tbemfelves  ftom  the  world ;  if  there  be 
on  earth  any  fuch  thing  as  faappinefs,  they  un- 
doubtedly enjoy  it  in  fixdi  a  flare..  But  the 
means  of  iiap{Hae6  are  nothing  to  tbofe  who 
know  not  how  to  make  ufe  of  them ;  and  we  ne^ 
ver  know  in  what  true  happtnefs  confifts,  till  we 
have  acquired  a  tafte  for  its  enjoyment. 

If  I  were  defired  to  fpeak  with  precifion,  as  to 
the  reafon  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  -place  are 
happy,  I  fhonld  think  I  could  not  anfwer  with 

.  greater  propriety  than  to  fay,  it  is  becaufe  tkfy  bir§ 
inow  two  to  Uvi'y  not  in  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe 
words  wouM  be  taken  in  France,  where  it  would 
be  underftood  that  they  had  adopted  certain  cuf- 
tDms  and  manners  in  vogue :  No,  but  they  have 
adopted  fuch  manners  a&  are  moft  agreeable  to 
human  life,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  man  came 
into  the  world  \  to  that  life  you  mention,  of  wfaadi 
you  have  fet  me  an  example,  which  extendi  be- 
ymid  itfelf,  and  is  not  given  up  for  loft  even  in  the 
hour  of  death. 

Eloife  hafr  a  father  who  is  anxious  foe  the  ho** 
nour  and  interefts  of  his  family :  flie  has  children 
(eft  whofe  fubfiftence  it  is  neceflary  to  provide. 
This  ought  to  be  the  chief  care  of  man  in  a 


ftateoCfomty;  and  was,  tkacefore^  theifirftia. 
which  Eioifa^  ^nd  her  l^vibmd  unitedl.  When 
the^  began  hoiife-kcq)ing>  tAiey-  examined  into 
die  flate  of  their  ibrtitnes  -,  not  ccmfideringTo 
much  whether  tfaey  wer^  proponioned  ta  their 
rmdty  a»to  theiv  wonts  ^  and-limng  the^  were 
fiifficient  fiur  the  provifion  of  an  honourable  6fni>* 
Ij,  thejr  bad  not  fi>  bad  an  opinion  of  thehf  chil» 
dreit,  as  to  be  fearftil  left  die  patriflMmy  they  had 
to  leave,  would  not  content  them.  Thejr  ap» 
{died  tbcmfidvea,  thovefore,  rather  to-  impnore 
their  prefeatytlan  acquire  a  latter  fortune ;  tfaef 
pbced  their  money  rather  lafely  than  prefitaUy ; 
and,  inftead  of  pinicfaafmg  new  eftate»,  fet  a^C 
iflcrsafisg'  the  vahie  of  diat  which  they  already  . 
had  f  leavjjpg  their  own  example  in  this  poinf| 
as  the  oidy  treafure  by  which  diey  would  de- 
fiver  to  fee  the  inheritance  of  their  offspring  in- 
cceanbd. 

It  is  true,  that  an  eftate  which  is  not'  aug« 
mented,  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  by  which 
it  will  naturally  diminiih :  but  if  this  were  a  fut 
fident  motive  to  begin  tncrca£ng)  when  could  it 
ceaie  to  be  a  pretext  for  a  conflant  augmenta* 
tion?  Muft  It  be  divided  among  feveral  chil>- 
drea  i  Be  it  fo.  Muft  they  be  all  idle  f  WiU 
not  tbe  induftty  of  each  be  a  fupplement  to  his 
fiiare  ?  and  ought  it  not  to  Se  confidered  in  the 
partition?  It  is  thus  that  inbtiable  avarice 
flsakes  its  way  under  the  made  of  prudence,  ^d 
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lead»  to.  vice  under  the  cloak  of  its  owii  fcQusity^ 
**  It  is  in  vain  (%«  M.  Woimar)  to  attempt  to . 
g^v.e  to  bua^iA  a^aijrs  that  ftability  which  is  not. 
in  thei^  nature.  Prudence  itfelf  jequtre&  that  we 
flMHil4kave  miuiy  things  to  chance  ;  and  if  om 
Uyeii  and  fortune, diepend  ip  much  on  accideott^ 
what  a  folly  is  it  to  make,  gurfelves.really  unhap^ 
py,  in  order  to  prevent. doubtful  pvik,  or  avoid 
ij»evital^e  dangers  r'--*The  only  precaution  fae^ 
took  ^  was,  to  live  one  whole  year  on  hia  princi* 
paly  in  order  to  have  fo  much  hefore^hand  to  re- 
ceive of  the  intereft,  fo  that' he  had  always  the 
year)y  prpdu^  of  his  eftate  at  command.  He 
chofe  rather  to  diminiih  his  capital,  than  to  be 
perpetually  under  the  neceffity  o^f  dunning  for  bis 
rents  j  the  confequence  of  which  lias  been,  in  the^ 
end  advantageous  to  him,  as  it  prevented  him  from 
borrowing,  and  othisr  ruinous  expedients,  to  which 
many  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  oii  eveqr 
unforefeen  accident.  Thus  good  management: 
f^pplics  the  place  of  pariimony,  and  he  is  in  ia£ta 
giuner  by  what  he  has  (pent. 

The  mafter  of  this  houfe  poffefles  but  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  ^cording  to  the  eftimation  of  the 
world  I  but  in  reality  I  hardly  know  any^body 
more  opulent.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fuch  thing 
a^abfolute  wealth :  that  term  iignifying  only  the 
ro^^ion  between  the  waK\ts  and  pofieffions  of  thofe 
w^  are  rich.  Qne  man  is  rich,  though  poiTeffing 
wly  an  acre  of  land »  another  is  a  beggar  in  the 
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miciff  of  heaps  of  gold.  Luxiirjr  arid  daprice  have 
no  bounds,  and  make  more  perfons  poor  than  thttr 
real  Mrants.  But  the  proportion  between  their' 
wahtsr,  and  their  ability  of  fupplying  them,  is  here 
eflabliflied  on  a  fufe  foundation,  namely,  thepeN^ 
fed  harmony  fubfifttng  betvireen  hufl>antl  afid 
wife :  the  former  taking  upon  him  the  charge*  of 
coUe6ting  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  eftate,  and 
the  latter,  that  of  regulating  their  expences;  and 
on  this  harmony  depends  their  wealth. 

I  was  at  firft  ftruck  with  a  peculiarity  in  the: 
economy  of  this  houfe,  where  there  appeared  (b 
much  eafe^  freedom,  and  gaiety^  in  the  midft  of 
order  and  diligence  j  the  great  few  It  of  well- regu- 
lated houfes  biding,  that  th:;y  always  wear  an  air 
of  gloominefs  and  reflratnt.  The  extreme  folici- 
tude  alfo  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  looks  too  jnuch 
like  avarice.  Every  thing  about  them  feems  con- 
firained,  and  there  appears  ibmething  fervile  in 
their  punfiuality,  which  renders  it  intolerable. 
The  domeftics  do  their  duty  indeed,  but  then 
they  do  it  with  an  air  of  difcontent  and  miftruft^ 
The  guefts,  it  is  true,  are  well  received  j  but 
they  dare  not  make  ufc  of  a  freedom  cautioufly^ 
beftc^ed,  and  are  always  afraid  of  doing  fome-;r 
thing  that  will  be  reckoned  a  breach  of  regula* 
rity.  Such  flaviih  fathers  of  families  cannot  bti 
faid  to  live  for  themfolves,  but  for  their  chiU 
Attn  I  without  confidering  that  they  are  not  otfi 
I7  &ther$  but  men,  and  that  they  dugtil^ti^fA 
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their  children  an  example  how  to  live  prudent 
and  happy.  More  judicious  maxims  are  adopted 
here.  M.  Wolmar  thinks  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  a  father  of  a  femily,  is  to  make  his  houfe, 
in  the  firft  place,  agreeable,  that  his  children  may 
delight  in  their  home,  and  that,  feeing  their  father 
Happy,  they  may  be  tempted  to  tt'ead  in  his  foot- 
fteps.  Another  of  bis  maxims,  and  which  he  <^ 
ten  repeats,  is,  that  the  gloomy  and  fordid  lives  of 
fathers  and  mothers  are  almoft  always  the  firft 
eaufe  of  the  ill-condu^^  of  children. 

As  to  Eloifa,  who  never  had  any  other  guide^ 
and  who  needed  no  better,  than  her  own  heart» 
flie  obeys,  without  fcruple,  its  dif^ates ;  being 
then  certain*  of  doing  right.  Can  a  mind  fa  fut 
ceptiblc  as  her's  be  infenfible  to  pleafure  ?  On- 
the  contrary,  (he  delights  in  every  amufement, 
nor  refufes  to  join  in  any  diveriion  that  promiles 
to  be  agreeable ;  but  her  pleafures  are  the  ple»- 
fures  of  Eloifa.  She  negle£b  neither  her  own 
convenience,  nor  the  fatisia£kion  of  thofe  who  are 
dear  to  her. .  She  efleems  nothing  fuperfluous  that 
may  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  a  fenfiblemind^ 
but  cenfures  every  thing  as  fuch  that  ferves  only 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  fo  that  you 
will  find  in  this  houfe  all  the  gratifications  which 
luxury  and  pleafure  can  beflow,  without  refine- 
ment or  efFeminacy.  With  refpeft  to  magnifi- 
cence and  pomp,  you  will  fee  no  more  of  it  than  . 
ihe  was  obliged  to  fubnut  to,  in  order  to  pleafc 
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her  father.;  Tier  awn  taftc,  however,  prevails  even 
here,  which  confifts  in  giving  to  every  thing  leis 
lyrilliancy  and  (how,  than  grace  and  elegance. 
When  I  talk  to  her  of  the  methods  which  are 
daily  invented  at  Paris  and  London,  to  hang  the 
c<)aches  eafier,  (he  does  not  difapprove  of  that  4  but 
wheh  I  tell  her  of  the  great  expence  they  are  at 
in  the  varnilhing  of  them,  flie  can  hardly  believe 
or  comprehend  me :  ihe  afks  me,  if  fuch  fine  var- 
nifli  makes  the  coaches  more  commodious.  In* 
deed,  {he  fcruples  not  to  fay  that  I  exaggerate  a 
good  deal  on  the  fcandalous  paintings  with  which 
they  now  adorn  their  equipages,  infield  of  the 
coats  of  arms  formerly  ufed ;  as  if  it  were  more 
eligible  to  be  known  to  the  world  for  a  man  of 
licentious  manners,  than  as  a-man  of  good  family. 
But  ihe  was  particularly,  fhocked  when  I  told  her 
that  the  ladies  had  introduced,  and  kept  up^this 
cuftom,  and  that  their  chariots  were  diftinguiiha- 
ble  from  thofe  of  the  geijtlemen  only  by  paintings 
more  lafcivious  and  immodeft.  I  was  obliged  to 
recount  to  her  an  expreffion  of  your  noble  friend's 
on  this  fubjea,  which  flic  could  hardly  digeft.  I 
was  with  him  one  day  to  look  at  a  vis-a-vis  which 
happened  to  be  in  this  tafte.  But  he  no  foon€r 
caft  his  eyes  on  the  pannels,  than  he  turned 
away  from  it,  telling  the  owner,  that  he  fliould 
efFer  carriages  of  that  kind  to  wanton  women  of - 
quality,  for  that  no  modeftoian  could  make  ufe  of 
them* 
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As  the  fytk  ftep  to  virtue  is  to  forbe^riloing 
il],  fo  the  iirft  ftep  to  happinefs  is  to  he  free  from 
paixu  Thefe  two  maxims,  which,  well  under- 
flood,  would  render  precepts  of  morality  in  a 
great  degree  ufeleTs,  are  fiivourite  ones  with 
Mrs.  Wolmar.  She  is  extremely  alFcAed  hy  the 
misfortunes  of  others  -,  ^nd  it  would  be  as  difficult 
for  het  to  be  happy  with  wretched  objedb  about 
her,  as  it  would  be  for  an  innocent  man  to  pre- 
ferve  his  virtue,  and  live  in  the  midft  of  vice. 
She  has  none  oi^ihat  barbarous  pity,  which  is  fa^ 
tisfied  with  turning  away  its  eye  from  the  mtfer- 
able  objects  it  might  relieve.  On  the  contrary, 
file  makes  it  her  bufineis  to  feek  ouffuch  objedb  : 
it  is.  the  exlftence,  and  not  the  prefence  of  the 
unhappy,  which  gives  her  aiRi£lion.  ^It  is  not 
fufficient  for  her  to  be  ignorant  that  there  are  any 
Yuch  ;  it  is  necefiary  to  her  quiet  that  (he  ihould 
be  afTured  there  are  nonemiferable ;  at  leaA  with- 
in her  fpfaere  of  charity  :  for  it  would  be  unrea- 
fonable  to  extend  her  concern  beyond  her  own 
neighbourhood,  and  to  make  her  happinefs  depend 
upon  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  She  takes  car« 
to  inform  herfelf  of  the  neceflities  of  all  that  live 
near  her,  and  intereds  herfelf  in  their  relief,  asaf 
their  wants  were  her  own.  She  knows  every  one 
personally,  includes  them  all,  as  it  were,  in  her 
£unily,  and  fpares  no  pains  to  baniih  or  alleviate' 
thoiirnusfortunes  and  affli£iions  to  which  human 
life  is  fubjedl. 
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I  am  deflrousi  rfty  lord,  ,of  profiting  by  your 
inftrudions  ;  but  you  muft  forgive  me  ar  piece  of 
tntbuftafin,  of  which 'I  am  no  longer  afliamed, 
and  with  which  you  yourfelf  are  afFedted.  There 
will  never  be  another  Eloifa  in  the  world.  Provi- 
dence takes  a  particular  intereft  in  every  things 
that  regards  her,  nor  leaVcs  any  thing  to  the  confe- 
quence  of  accident.     Heaven  feems  to  have  fent 
her  upon  earth,  to  ferve  at  once  as  an  example  of 
that  excellence  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble, and  of  that  happincfs  it  may  enjoy  in  the 
obfcurity  of  private  life,  without  having  recourfe 
cither  to  thpfe  public  virtues  which  fometimes 
raife  humanity  above  itfelf,  or  to  thofe  honours 
with  which  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe  re- 
wards them.     Her  fault,  if  love  be  a  fault,'  has 
ferved  only  to  difplay  her  fortitude  and  virtue. 
Her  relations,  her  friends,  her  fervants,  all  hap- 
pily fituated,  were  formed  to  refped  her,  and  be 
refpe£led  by.her.     Her  country  is  the  only  one 
ij^on  earth  where  (he  ought  to  have  been  born  ; 
to-  be  happy  herfelf,  it  was  necefTary  for  her  to 
•live  among  a  happy  people.     If,  to  her  misfor- 
tune, fhe  had  been  born  among  thofe  unhappy 
wretches,  who  groan  beneath  a  load  of  oppref- 
fton,  and  ftruggle  in  vain  againft  the  iron  hand 
of  cruelty,  every  complaint  pf  the  opprefled  had 
poiibiaed  the  fweet9  ofiter  life ;  ^be  common  ruin 
bad  been  ber's,  and  her  benevolent  he^ft  had 
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made  her  feel  inceflkntly  tbofe  evik  11^  couU  not 
have  redrelTed. 

Inftead  of  that,  every  thing  here  animates  and 
fupports  the  native  goodnefs  of  her  diipoiition. 
She  has  no  public  calamities  to  afflict  hen  She 
fees  not  around  her  the  frightful  pictures  of  indl* 
gence  and  defpair.  The  villages,  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftanccs,  have  more  need  of  her  advice  than 
her  bounty,*"  But,  if  there  be  found  among 
them  an  orphan,  too  young  to  earn  his  /ubfift* 
ence ;  an  obfcure  widow^,  who  pines  in  fecret  in* 
digence  i  a  childlefs  father,  whofe  hands,  enfee* 
bled  by  age,  cannot  fupply  him  with  the  means 
of  life  i  ihe  is  not  afraid  that  her  bounty  will 
>ncreafe  the  public  charge,  by  encouraging  idle- 
nefs  or  knavery.  The  happinefs  (he  herfelf  feels 
multiplies  and  extends  itfelf  to  all  around  her. 
Every  houfe  (he  enters  foon  becomes  a  copy  of 
her  own:  nor  are  convenience  and  order  only 
purfued  from  her  example,  but  harmony  and 
goodnefs  become  equally  the  obje£b  of  Bomef^ic 
management.    When  ihe  goes  abroad,  (he  fees 

•  There  is,  near  Clarens,  a  village  called  Moutrtf,  the 
right  of  common  to  which  is  fufficient  to  maintain  the  in- 
habitants, though  they  had  not  a  foot  of  land  of  their 
own.  For  which  reaioD,  the  freedom  of  that  village  is 
Almoft  as  difficult  to  be  obtained  as  that  of  Berne.  It  is 
a.  great  pity  that  fome  honeft  mtgiftrate  is  not  ap)»oial«d 
to  make  theie  burgben  a  little  more  foci«ble^  or  their 
.  biirgherihip  lefsdear. 
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none  but  agreeable  objeds  about  her  ^  and  wh«a 
file  returns  home,  (he  is  ialutcd  by  others  ftiU 
jnore  engaging.  Her  heart  is  delight^  by  .everjr 
proipeA  that  meets  her  eyes  ^  and,  little  fi^cep* 
tible  as  it  is  of  felf-love,  it  is  kd  t?  lov$  itfelf  ifi 
the  effe&s  of  its  own  benevolence.  Nq,  my  lord, 
I  repeat  in  again  ^  nothing  thatreg^ds  J^iia  can 
be  Indifferent  to  the  caufc  of  virtue.  Her  charms, 
her  talents,  her  taile,  her  errors,  her  stfii&i^i^ 
•her  abode,  h^r  friends,  her  la^iilys  her  fains,  her 
pleafures^  every  thing  in  fhort  that  conipletes.hor' 
.deftiny,  compofe  a  life  without  e^cample ;  fuch  as 
few  women  -wpuld  choofe  to  imitate,  and  yetfuch 
as  all,  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  muft  adm^ire. 

What  pleafes  me  moft,  in  the  ibUcityde  which 
prevails  here  regarding  the  happinefs  of  others,  . 
is,  that  their  benevolence  i,s  always  exertqd  with 
prudence,  and  is  never  abufed.  We  do  not  al- 
ways fucceed  in  our  benevolent  intentions  s  but, 
on  the  contrary,  feme  people  imagine  they  are* 
doing  great  fervices,  who  are,  in  reality,  doing 
great  injuries  s  and,  with  a  view  to  a  little  nw* 
nifeft«good,  are  gu iky  of  much  unforefeen  evil. 
Mrs.  Wqlfliar,  indeed,  poflefles,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  a  ^uali$<;ation  very  rare,  even  among 
wonmn  of  the  beft  character ;  I  m^m,  an  exqui* 
iite  difoernment.in  the  diftributionof  her  fiYPUci, 
find  th^  as  well  in  ^he  choice. of »niwns  lo  render 
<bem  ceally  uTeful,  as  of  the  pecfons  on  M^ko^i  th^ 
VoL.llL  •      I. 
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are  beftowed.  For  her  condn£l  in  this  point,  (be 
has  laid  down  certain  rules,  to  which  (he  invari- 
ably adheres.  She  knows  how  to  grant  or  refufe 
every  thing  that  is  afked  of  her,  without  betray*- 
ing  the  leaft  weaknefe  in  her  compliance,  or  ca- 
price in  her  denial.  Whoever  hath  Commuted 
one  infiunous  or  wicked  a(^ion,  hath  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  her  but  juftice,  and  her  pardon,  if 
he  has  oiFended  her ;  but  never  that  favour  and 
prote£tion  which  (he  can  beftow  on  a  worthier 
ob]e{k,  I  heard  her  once  refufe  a  favour,  which 
depended  on  herfelf  only,  to  a  man  of  this  (lamp. 
"  I  wiih  you  happy  (faid  (he  to  him  coldly)  but 
^  I  (hall  not  contribute  any  thing  to  make  you 
^<  fo,  left  I  (hould  put  it  in  ydur  power  to  injure 
*'  others.  There  are  too  many  honeft  people  in 
*'  the  world  who  require  relief,  for  me  to  think  of 
"  ajffifting  you."  It  is  true,  this  piece  of  juft  fc- 
verity  coft-  her  dear,  and  it  is  but  feldom  (he  has 
*ocba(ion  to  exercife  it.>  Her  maxim  is,  to  look 
upon  all  thofe  as  deferving  people,  of  whofe  dc'- 
nierits  (he  is  not  fully  convinced ;  and  there  aiC 
few  perfons  weak  and  wicked  enough  not  to 
evade  the  full  proofs  of  their  guilt.  She  has  none 
of  that  indolent  charity  of  the  wealthy,  who  glv^ 
money  to  the  miferable,  to  be  excufed  from  at- 
tending to^  their  diftrefs ;  and  know  how  to  an- 
fwer  their  petitions  only  by  giving  alms.  ^  Her 
puife  is  not  inexhauftible,  and  (iiiceAe  is  biacome 
the  mother  of  a  family}  (he  fegulates  it  with  more 
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ecbiiomjr*  Of  tU  the  kinds  of  relief  we  may  ft& 
lord  to  the  unhappy,  the  giving  alms  is  ceittinlf 
that  which  cofts  us  leaft  trouble ;  but  it  is  aliia 
the  moft  tranfitory  and  leaft  ferviceable  to  the  obit 
je&  relieved :  Eloifa  does  not  feek  to  get  rid  of 
fuch  objt£b,  but  to  be  ufeful  to  them. 

Neither  does  (he  grant  her  recommendatiotty 
or  exert  her  good  offices,  without  firft  knowing 
whether  the  ufe  intended  to  be  made  of  her  in* 
tereft  be  juft  and  reafonable.     Her  protedion  is 
never  refufed  to  any  one  who  really  ftands  in 
rfeed-of,  and  deferves  to  obtain  it :  but  for  thofe 
\^ho  defire  to  raife  thcmfclves  through  ficklencfi 
or  ambition  only,  ihe  can  very  feldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  herfelf  any  trouble.    The  na- 
tural bufineis  of  man  is  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
fubiift  on  its  produce.     The  peaceful  inhabitant 
of  the  country  needs  only  to  know  in  what  hap- 
pinefs  confiftsj  to  be  happy.     All  the-  real  plea- 
fures  of  humanity  are  within  hi;  reach  ;  he  feels 
ohiythofe  pains  ^hich  are  infeparable  from  it,  thofe 
pains  which,  whoevei-  feeks  to  remove,  wilt  only 
change  for  others  more  fevere.*     His  fitOation  is 
the  only  neccflary,  the  only  ufeful  one,  in  life. 
He  is  never  unhappy,  but  when  others  tyramiifee 

^  Man,  perverted  from  his  firft  iUte  of  fimpUcky ^  fae- 
^emes  fo  ftnpi^>  that  he  ereii  knows  act  what  10  de£f«>  . 
Sit  wUhea-fiwayft  tead  to  wealthi  and  never  to  happine^ 
.L2 
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Qvtr  him,  or  feduce  him  by  their  vices.  la  agri- 
culture and  httfbaodry  candid  the  real  ^j^wfy&iily 
of  a  a>uatry,  the  g^ealnefs  and  ftren^tii  wbieh  a 
people  derive  ffooi  themiblves,  that  9v4iiicb4e<* 
pends  aot  on  oth^r  nations,  whkdi  is  not  oU^ed 
to  attack  others,  for  ils  own  prefervatioo,  but  is 
produ&ivje  of  the  fursft  means^of  its  own  defence. 
In  maldng  an  eftimate-of  the  ftrength  of  a  mxip^y 
a  fuperficial  obferver  woiild  vifit  the  court,  the 
prince,  his  pofts,  his  troops,  his  magaa^iaes,  and 
his  fortified  towns.;  but  the  true  politioiaa  would 
taice  a  furvey  of  tbe  country,  and  vifit  the  cot- 
tMgts  of  d^  budbandroen.  The.  former  would 
only  (ee  what  is  already  es^utcdj  bu;t  the  jatter 
what  was  capabb  of  being  put  into  execution* 

On  this  principle  they  proceed  here,  and  y^t 
more  fo  at  Etangei  they  contribute  as  much  as 
poffible  to  make  die  .peafimts  happy  in  .their,  con- 
dition, without  ever  affiiting  them  to  chaqge  it* 
The  bettor,  as  well  :as  the  poorer  fort  of  peppier 
are  equally  defirous  of  fending  their  ehildrea  to 
4b^  cities;  the  one  that  ithey  may  ftudy  ai^d ^be- 
come gentlemen,  the  others,  tbatt^iey  m^y  find 
employment,  and  fo  eaie  their  .parents  of  the 
charge  of  maintaining  them.   The  young  piODple, 
en  their  part,  have  curiofity,  and  are  generally 
And'Of  foving :  tibo  girk  s^pire  u>  iho  dreiii  «and 
iaety  of  AecitiEons ;  and  lbs  bpys,  moft  of  dma, 
go  into  foreign  fervice^  thinking  it  iiecier  to  re- 
,  turn  wiUi  the  haughty  and  mean  air  of  mercena- 
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msi  Mi  ff  ridiciiicwis  cofttempt  of  tlicir  feriMf 
eohdttion,  than  with  that  love  for  their  counr  ~ 
ttf  and  liberty  whieh  faoAOurably  diftinguiib* 
e^  their  progenitors^  It  is  the  care  of  this  bene« 
voteifC  family  t^  remonftrate  againil  thefe  mifta* 
kon  prejudices ;  to  reprditot  to  the  peafants  the 
danger  of  their  chiMren^s  principles;  the  ill  coa* 
ftifttenees  of  Ibiditig  thera  from  home,  and  the 
t^tsAoMi  Mt^t\key  nui  of  Ibfing  their  life,  ft>r<- 
toAt)  txMt  ffleral%  where  a  thoufimd  are  iwned 
kft  «fte  who*  doe»  welk  V^  after  all,  diejr  conti^ 
iMe  MSffme^  thdy  sve  teft  at  tftehr  own  kidifens- 
ik%  f»  run  wMt  tiee  audi  miUsrf^  and  the  eart 
which  was  thrown  apwaif  01T  thesiy  '» tt^ned  up^ 
en  tHofi?  who  have  Kfl^ned-  to  peaTon*  This  is 
exerted  in  twehtng  them^  to  honotir  chdir  native 
eondtribri^  ^  feeflHtvg  «d»  bonoar  k  eiH^fetves  t  we 
do  not  cofrv'^rfe  wkH  poaAntB^  ittdned^  in  tfi&Hjlm 
of  eoM«»;^  Iwit  we  ti'eafr  tlietn-  with  a^grsro  and 
difettit  fhttiifiapky,  wMeh^  without  raifing  any  one 
otft'of  ni^  ftttion,  teiiebes  them  lo  re^ioA  6ifrs* 
There  is  not  one  honeft  labourer  in  the  Tillage^ 
whor  dbes  not  rife  gj^tty  in  his  own  eftimatfon^ 
when  an  opportunity  offers  of  our  Aowing  the 
difference  of  ocrr  behaviour  to  him,  and  to  Arch 
petty  vifltants,  who  come  home  to  mdce  a  figure 
for  t  i2Lf  or  two,  and  to  eclipfe  their  refaitions. 
M.  Wblmar  and  the  Baron,  when  he  is  here^ 
ieMom  fail  of  being  prefent  at  the  exercifes  «ad 
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reviews  df  the  militia  of  the  vil&ig^^  and  paFts  ad*-' 
jacent :  their  prefence  has  a  grdiit  tS6&  on  dis 
jpocith  of  the  country,  who  are  naturally  of  a  mar- 
tiaiand  fpirited  temper,  and  are  extremely -de- 
lighted to  fee  themfelves  honoured  with  the  pr^ 
fence  of  veteran  officers.  They  are  ftill  proftder 
of  their  own  merit,  when  they  fee  foldters  reared 
from  foreijgn  fervice,  left  expert  than  themfelves: 
yet  this  they  often  do ;  for,  do  what  you  wU},'five^ 
pence  a-day,  and  the  fear  of  being  caned,  will  ne* 
Ver  produce  that  emulation  which  may  be  excited 
in  a  free  man  under  arms,  by  the  prefence  of  hts 
relations,  his  neighbours,  his  friends,  his  miftrefi, 
and  the  honour  of  his  country. 

Mrs.  Wolmar's  great  maxim  is,  therefore,  ne« 
ver  to  encour^e  any  one  to  change  his  coiidi* 
tion,  but  to  contribute  ail  in  her  power  to  make 
every  one  happy  in  his.prefent  ftation;  being 
particularly  folicitous  to  prevent  the  happieft  of 
all  fituations,  that  of  a  peafant  in  a  free  ftate, 
from  being  defpifed,  in  favour  of  other  employ- 
ments. 

I  remember,  that  I  o;ie  day  made  an  objedion 
on  this  fubjed,  founded  on  the  different  ulents 
which  nature  feems  to  have  beftowed  on  mankmd, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  different  occupations, 
without  any  regard  to  their  birth.  This  ihe  ob^ 
vialted,  however,  by  obferving  that  there  were 
t^b'm^re  material  things  to  be  cbnfulted,  before 
talents,  thefe  were,  virtu>^and  happinefs,  ^<  Man 
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(%id,.ibf  ]  jfi  too  noble  a  being  to  be  uuuie  a  mere 
^1  of  for  the  ufe  of  others :  he  ought  not  to  be 
onployed  in  what  he  is  fit  for,  without  confulting 
how  far  fuch  employment  is  fit  for  him ;  for 
we  are  not  made  for  our  ftations,  but  our  ftationt 
fpf  us.  In  the  right  diftribution  of  things^  there^ 
fiMre,  we  ihould  not  adapt  men  to  circumftances, 
bu^circuoiftances  to  men ;  we.  (bould  not  feek 
that  employment  for  which  a  man  is  beft  adapted, 
but  that  which  is  beft  adapted  to  make  him  virtu-  . 
ous  and  iutppy.  For  it  can  never  be  right  to  de- 
ftroy  one  humam  foul  for  the  temporal  advantage 
of  others,  nor  to  nuke  any  man  a  villain  for  the 
ufe  of  honeft  people.  Now,  out  of  a  thou(and  per- 
Ipns  who  leave  their  native  villages,  there  are  not 
Un  of  them  but  what  are  fpoiled  by  going  to  town> 
stud  become  even  more  profligate  than  thofe  who 
initiate  them  intQ  vice.  Thofe  who  fucceed,  and 
make  their  fortunes,  frequently  compafs  it  by  bafe 
and  di(honeft  means ;  while  the  unfuccelstul,  iii- 
ftead  of  returning  to  their  former  occupation,  ra- 
ther choofe  to  turn  beggars  and  thieves.  But, 
f^ppofing  that  one  out  of  the  thoufand  refifts  the 
contagion  of  example,  and  perfeveres  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  honefty,  do  you  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  his  life  is  as  happy  as  it  might  have  been 
in  the  tranquil obfcurity  of  his  firft  condition  i 

<^  It  is  no  eaiy  matter  to  difcover  the  talents 
with  which  nature  hath  fever^lly  endowed  us. 
L4 


On  the"  conttfary,  it  is  yer/ difficult  to  diftiagui^ 
tho(e  of  ybang  peribns  the  beft  educated  and  moft' 
aSterntirery  obfervtfd:  b<>w  then  (hall  a  peafant, 
meanly  bred,  prefumc  to  judge  of  his  own?  There 
it  nothing  fo  etjutVocsrlas  the  gcmus^  ffei|uetttl/ 
attrlbutcfd  to  youcft'  $  the  ^it  of  iifntationr  faaaT: 
often  z  greater  fhare  in  it  than  natural'  ability,  auif 
very  often  it  depend^r  more  on  accideiit  dbm  a  de^* 
termined  inclination ;  nor  does  even  iricltnatiotr 
itt^lf  afways^  determine  the  capacity.  Real  tx^^ 
lents,  or  true  genius',  are  attended  with  a  certain: 
fimplicity  of  difpofitioh,  which  ma&es  it  tefr  reft- 
left  and  enterptifing,  le(;  ready  to  thruff  itfelf  for* 
#ard  than  a  fbperficid  and  iklfe  one ;  whichf  is  ne*^ 
vertfaelefs  g^iienSly  miftdben  ibt  the  ttuef,  atnddMY- 
fifts  only  in  ai  vain  defii^  of  makinga^  ^ffstt  wi&*' 
oni  talents  to  fopport  it.  One  of  thefe'  geni^iftsr 
hbato^  fhe  drdiU  Beat,  ^d  irhtiihedi^efy  iti  hfem^ 
general ;  another  fees  a  ptahtee  IrtliMrt^,  taA  Us- 
redly  commence  arcHite^S.  ThiW  £Mlhi,  iMf 
gardener,  from  feeing' fottie  of  niy  ^tkis^  lUaA 
needs  learn  to  dr^w.  I  font  Him  to  La(i^diie»  tsoF 
a  mafter,  and  he  iihagines  himfelf  aiUead^i  fin^ 
pairttei'.  The  opportunity,  and  the  define  rf  pre- 
ferment,  generally  determine  men's  prdfeflGloitt. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  fenfible  of  the  bent  of 
our  genius,  untefi  ^e  are  willing  to  ()tirfue  it. 
Will  a  prince  turn  coachmari,  becaufe  he  is  expert 
at  dfivirig  fit  f^  of  horfes  ?  Will  a.duke  tura 
cook,  becaufe  he  is  in^filous  at  inventing  ra- 
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gtMstfl  f  Our  talents  all  tend  to  preferment ;  no 
olte  pfetends^  to  thofc  which  would  lit  hitn  for  an' 
irififrior  flatten  j  do  you  think  this  is  agreeable  to 
dte' order  bf  nature?  Suppofe  every  one  fenfiSle 
of  Hfe  own  talents,  and  as  willing  to  employ  them, 
how  i*  it  poifible  ?  How  could  they  furmount  fo 
many  obftaclcs  ?  How  could  they  overcome  fo 
many  unworthy  competitors  ?  He  who  finds  in 
himfelf  the  want  of  abilities, ,  would  call  infub- 
tlecy  and  intrigue  to  his  aid ;  and  thereby  {19- 
qttcntly  becomes  an  over-match  for  others  of 
greater  capacity  and  finccrity.  Have  you  not 
told  xrift  yourfelf  a  hundred  times  that  the  many 
eftabliffiments  in  favour  of  the  arts,  have  only  been 
of  prejudice  to  them  ?  In  multiplying  indifcreet- 
ly  the  number  of  profeflbts  and  academicians,  true 
merit  is  loft  in  the  crowd ;  and  the  honours  due 
to  the  moft  ingenious,  are  always  beftowed  on  the 
nioft  intriguing.  Did  there  exift,  indeed,^a  foci- 
ety,  wherein  the  rank  and  em'ployment  of  its  re- 
(pcSive  members,  were  exaftly  calculated  to  their 
tialeiits  aiid  perfonal  merit,  every  one  might  there 
afj^rc  to  the  place  he  fhould  be  moft  fie  for ;  but  ic 
isheceflary  to  conduft  ourfelves  by  other  rules^ 
and' give  up  that  of  abilities,  in  focieties  where  the 
viteft  6f  all  talents  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  for- 
tuneV 

*  I  will  add  farther  (continued  fhe)  that  lean- , 
not  be  perfuaded  of  the  utility  of  having  fo  many 
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<fififefcnt  tricnts  difplaxed.  It  feems  neeeflsrjr^be 
nurfifertif^etCmsfe  qualified  flicmld  be  exaftly 
propdrtionedtoihe  wants  bffocictjr  5  ntew,  if  th<rfc 
only -were  appointed  to  crftiyate  tb6  cartb  who 
Aodld  Save  eminent  talents  for  sigricolture ;  or  if 
^I'tfrolc  ^retaken  from  that  employment  who 
ttiight  be  found  more  proper  for  fomc  other;  there 
Would  not  remain  a  foficient  number  of  labourers 
t6  ftirnilh  the  common  neceffiiries  of  life;  I  am 
aipt  to  think,  therefore,  tbat  great  talents  in  inen 
^e  like  great  virtues  in  drugs,  which  nature  has 
provided  to  cure  our  maladies,  though  its  inten* 
tion  certainly  was,  that  we  Ihould  never  ihuid  in 
need  of  them.  In  the  vegetable  creation  there 
are  plants  whidh  are  poifonous,  in  the  brutal, 
animals  that  would  tear  us  to  pieces ;  amd  ainong 
mankind  there  are  thofe  who  poSkk  talents  no  lels 
deftru^ve  to  their  fpecies.  Befides,  if  every 
thing  were  to  be  put  to  that  ufe  for  which  its 
qualities  feem  beft  adapted,  it  might  he  produdive 
of  more  harm  than  good  in  the  world.  There 
are  thoiijands  of  fimple  honeft  people,  who  have 
no  occafion  for  a  diverfity  of  great  talents ;  fup- 
porting  tbemfelves  better  by  their  fimplicity  than 
others  with  all  their  ingenuity.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  morals  are  corrupted,  their  talents 
are  difplayed,  as  if  to  ferve  as  afbpplement  to  the 
virtues  they  haveloft,  and  to  oblige  the  vicious  to 
be  ufeful,  in  fpite  i)f  themfelves.*' 

Another  fubje£l  on  which  we  differed  was  ibe 


v^vifig  of  befgars«  As  we  live  oear  a  public 
]:oady^eat  numbtu.are  conftantly  paffingbyi 
acd  it  is  the  cuftom  of  tbe  houfe  to  give  to  every 
cm  tJbat  aflcs.  I  reprefeoted  to  her,  thatthU 
pra£lice  was  not  only  throwing  that  money  away,i 
iwhicb  might  be  charitably  beftowed  on  perfoaa  in 
real  want>  but  that  it  tended  to  multiply  beggara 
and  vagabonds,  who  take  pleafure  in  that  idle  life^ 
and  by  rendering  themfelves  a  burden  to  ibciety^ 
dqprive  it  of  their  labour. 

*'  I  fee  very  well  [fays  (he)  you  have  imbibed 
prejudices,  by  living  in  great  cities,  and  fome  of 
thofe  maxims,,by  which  your  complaifant  reaibners 
love  to  flatter  the  hard-beartednefs  of  the  wealthy: 
you  n^ake  ufe  of  their  very  expreiGona.  Do  you 
think  to  degrade  a  poor  wretch  below  a  human 
beingj^  by  giving  him  the  contemptuous  name  of 
.beggar.  Companionate  as  you  really  are,  how 
could  ypu  prevail  on  yourfelf  to  make  ufe  of  it  ? 
Repeat  it  no  more,  my  friend  i  it  does  not  come 
well  from  your  lips ;  believe  me,  it  is  more  dis- 
honourable for  the  cruel  man  by  whom  it  is  ufed,^ 
than  for  the  unhappy  wretch  who  bears  it.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  thofe  who 
thus  inveigh  againft  the  giving  alms  are  right  or 
wjjongi  but  this  I  know,  that  M.  Wolmar,  whofe 
good  fenfe  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  your  philo£>. 
phers,  and  who  has- frequently  told  me  of  the  ar- 
guments they  ufe  to  fupprefs  their  natural  com-^ 
L6 
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paShn  ahd  ftofibilify,  fasis  iivtzys  afO^eakred  ta 
defpiie  tfcenii,'and  has  n^ef  di%prordl'of  my. 
conduft.     His  own  argument  is  finiple.    Wc 
permit,  fays  he,  and-  even  fiipport^  at  a  great 
exjpence,  a  multitude  of  ufelefr  piofbffions  ;  ma- 
ny of  which  ferve  only  to  fpoil  and  corrupt  oiar 
manners.     Now,  to  look  upon  the  pitAffioa<rf 
a  lieggar  as  a  trade,  ^fo  far  are  we  from  having 
any  reafon  to  fear  the  like  corruption  of  manners 
from  the  exercife  of  it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  iC 
ferves  to  excite  in  us  th(^  feiltrments  of  huma- 
nity which  ought  to  unitfc  all  niankind.     Agaln^ 
if  we  look  upon  begging  as  a  talent ^  Why  fhould 
I  not  feWatd  the  eloquence  of  a  beggar,  wHo  has 
aft  enough  to  ej^cite  1x13^  cooipaMdh,  and  induce 
nie  to  reliev'e  Kim,  as  well  ^  I  dO  a  comedian, 
Who,  on  the  fiage,  makes  me  flied  a  fbW  fniitlefi 
tear^  ?    H  the  ohe  makes  me  admire  the  godd 
anions  of  others,  the  dtfieir  induces  tM  tb  do  a: 
gbod  a^Ion  myfelf ;  all  that  wfe  feel  attfiferel- 
prefentation  of  a  tragedy  goes  offa^  foon  as  Wi 
come  out  of  the  play  houfe  5  biit  the  rehiembrance 
of  the  unhappy  obje£l  we  have  relieved  gives 
continual  pleafure.    A  great  number  of  beggars 
may  be  burdenfome  to  a  flate :  but  of  hoW  many 
profeiHons,  which  are  tolerated  and  encouraged, 
may  we  not  fay  the  fame  ?    It  belongs  to  the  le* 
giij^ture  and  adminiftration  to  take  care  there 
ibould  be  no  beggars  i  but,  in  ordejr  tO  mako 
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tB^m  la/  a^v/h  their  trkdtf,*  is  it  ncceflar/  to 
■lal^e  1(11  other  faiik^  6f  t>edp1e  inhuman  and  un- ' 
natural  ?  For  ihy  paft,  cbntinuci  Eloifa,  with- 
out kndvnhg  what  the  poor  may  be  to  the  ft  ate, 
Tkhow  they  are  all  my  bi'ethreri,  and  that  I  can- 
nbt,  without  thinking  myfelf  inexcufeable,  refufe 
tJicm  the  firiall  relief  they  aflc  of  me.  The  greater 
pirt  of  theto,  I  bwn,  are  vagabonds  j  but  I  know 
tb<5tiiucfi  of  life  to  be  ignorant  how  i;pany  misfor- 
tunes may  reduce  ah  honeft  mail  to  fuch  a  fittia- 

^  ^b  g\vt  to  heg^B,  Ay  fome  pcdfle,  \i  to  ndft  t 
riofftl^otf  lWe^N»)  Ihdugh  it  i^i  un  ^t  cdntMry^  to  flm* 
vent  tl^eir  becoming  Aitli*  I  allow  that  the  pooi^  oi^gbtaM 
to  be  encouraged  to  run\begg^«  i  but,  ^hen  tbty  oii<» 
arc  £0,  they  ought  to  be  fupported,  left  they  ibould  turn 
robbers.  Nbttilng  induces  people  to  changfe  their  profeflion 
Hi  much  a»  ehelt  ij6t  belfig  able  16  liv«  by  It  s  mw^  thotk 
fMitf  haVe  on^e  experienced  the  lasy  life  of  a  beggar,  gcf 
ibfcb  an  averfion  to  wurki  that  tiMy  bail  itub^  ^  apm- 
the  highway  I  at  the  haiard  of  their,  necka,  tbaii  betldn 
themfelves  again  to  labour,  A  farthing  is  foon  aikedioTf 
and  fbon  refufed  j  but  twenty  farthings  might  provide  a 
fiipper  for  a  poor  man^  whom  twenty  refu&is  might  exaf- 
|)efate  to  defpair  :  aiid  who  is  there  who  would'  ever  re- 
ftife  ib  flight  a  gilt,  if  he  i«flefted  tbiit  hie  nfttght  thtitbjr 
ht  die  noeintf  of  fiiving  tv^  diefi,  the  oDfe  fi^m  thiff^  atad- 
|lediap6  the  other  from  being  murdfrcd  ?  I  hnit  £am9*  . 
where  read,  that  beggars  are  a  kind  of  vermin  that  hang 
about  the  wealthy.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  cling 
about  their^parents  ^  but  the  rich,  like  cruel  parents^ 
dilbVm  iMYip  ^d  leav^  thtiJa  to  be  lAaliifaiAfcd  by'^eick 
ether. 
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tton  ;  and  how  can  I  be  fure,  thsif,  ao  ttobappy 
ftranger,  who  comes  in  the  name  of  God  (o  im-} 
plore  my  affifiaiftre,  and  to  heg  a  morfel  of  bread^. 
is  not  fuch  an  bondl  man,  ready  to  pertfli  for 
want,  and^  whom  ,my  refufal  may  drive  to  doi*^ 
fpair  ?  The  alms  I  diftribute  at  the  door  4»re  of 
no  great  value.  A  halffyenny  and  a  piecf;of  brca4 
are  rcfufed  to  nobody  ;  and  twice  the  proportioa 
is  always  given  to  fuch  as  are  maitned,  or  other-* 
wife  evidently  incapable  of  labour.  Should  they 
meet  with  the  fame  relief  at  every  houfe  which 
canafibcdit^  it  wimU  be  fiificieat  to  fupport 
them  on  their  joorney ;  and  that  is  all  a  needy 
traveller  has  a  right  to  expeft.  But  fui^po^ing* 
this  was  not  enough  to  yield  them  any  reat  help» 
it  is  at  leaft  a  proof  that  we  take  fome  part  in 
their  diftrefe  -,  a  fort  of  falutation  that  ibftens  the 
rigour  of  refufing  them  more.  A  halfpenny  and 
a>morfel  of  Wead  cofts  little  more,  and  are  a  more 
civil  anfwer  that  a  mere  God  help  y9u  ;  which  is 
to6  often  the  only  thing  beftowed,  as  if  the  gifts 
of  Providence  were  not  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men,  or  that  Heaven  had  any  other  (tore  on  earth 
than  what  is  laid  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  rich., 
In  (bort>  whatever  we  ought  to  think  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate wretches,  and  though  nothing  fliould 
in  juftice  be  given  to  common  beggars,  we  ought 
at  leaft,  out  -of  refpe£l  to  ourfelves,  to  take  ibme 
notice  of  fulFering  humanity,  and  not  harden  our 
hearts  at  the  iight  of  the  miferabk« 
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f^.Thts  iS'tQ^  behaviour  to  dK>re,  who,  without 
an^  other  fiibterftige  or  pretext,  come  openl)i>a 
begging*  With  ttfye£t  to  fiich  as.pretend  to  be 
WdrkmeiH.  and  coippbun  for  want  of  en^sloyoieat, 
we  have*  here  tools  of  almoft  every  kind  for  theon, 
and  we  let  them  to  work.  By  this  means. we 
a£fl  them,  and  put  their  induftry  to  the  proof.;, 
a  ctrcum^ance  which  is  now  fb  well  knowji^ 
that  the  Uzf  cheat  never  comes  agitin  to  the 

It  is  thus,  my  lord,  this  angelic  crcaturealwa^s 
deduces  fomething  fromber  own  vxrtaes,  to  com- 
bat thofe  vain  fubtleties,  by  which  people  of  cruel 
difpoiitions  palliate  their  vices.  The  foUcitude 
and  pains  &e  takes  to  relieve  the  poor  are  alio: 
ranked  among  her  amufements,  and  take  up  great 
part  of  the  time  (he  can  fpare  from  her  moft  im-* 
portant  duties.  After  having  performed  her  d^4 
ty  to  others,  (he  then  thinks  of  herfelf;  and  the 
means  (he  takes  to  render  life  agreeable,  may  be 
reckoned  among  their  virtues :  b  commendable 
are  her  conftant  motives  of  adion,  that  modera- 
tion and  good  fenfe  are  always  mixed  with  her 
pleafures  I  She  is  ambitious  to  pleaie  her  hufband^^ 
who  always  delights  to  lee  her  cheerful  aiid  gay : 
ihe  is  defirous  of  inftilling  into-  her  children .  a 
tafte  for  innocent  pleafures,  wherein  moderation, 
order,  and  fimplicity,  prevail,  and  fecure  the 
beart  from  the  violence  of  impetuous  paffious;. 
4%e  amufes  herfelf,,  therefoxe,  to  divert  tfaeaj  as 
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the  dore  ibftei^s  the  grain  fo  nourifh  the  yDung 
ones;    >•  •■  ■   '•     •'  *'      "^  •  -  ^^"=* 

Eloifi's^  min*  and^ltody  afc  eqtiaHy  iShfibfe.  ' 
The  fame  delicacy  prevaib  as  wclfin^  her  fcnftf* 
as  her  fentiments.     She  was  formed  to  fcnow^  arfd 
taffc  et^ery  pleafure.     Virtue  having  been  long" 
eftfcenied  hy  her  a^  the  moft  refined  of  all  dcHghts-, " 
in  the  peaceftl  enjoyment  of  that  fupfeme  plea- ' 
fare  fte  debars  herfelf  of  none  that  are  confiftent 
wtth  it ;  but  then  her  method  of  enjoyment  re- 
IfemMes  the  anfterity  of  felf-denlal :  nor  indeed 
ofthataflfiflJng  and  paiirfal  felWenial  which  is 
hurtful  to  nature,  and  which  its  sluthor  rejedh  as 
ridiculous  homage ;  bat  of  that  flight  and  mode-' 
Ate  reftfaint  bf  Which  the  empire  of  reafon  is 
preferved  ;  and  which  ferves  as  a  whet  to  piea-- 
fure,  by  preventing  difguft.    5he  will  have  1r, 
thit  every  thing  which  pleafes  the  fenfe,  and  is* 
not  neceffiiry  to  life,  changes  its  nature,  when- 
ever it  becomes  habitual ;  that  it  ceafes  to  b^ 
pleafant  in  becoming  iieedful ;  that  we  thus  by' 
habit  lay  ourfelves  at  once  under  a  needlefs  re- 
ftrafrit, '  and  deprive  ourfelves  of  a  real  pleaftire  j 
and  that  the  art  of  (ktisfylng  our  deflres  lies  not  in* 
indulgiHg,  but  in  fuppreffing  them.   The  method* 
(he'take^  to  enhance  the  pleafures  of  the  leafl^ 
airiufement,  is  to  deny  herfelf  the  ufe  of  it  twenty 
tittifes  for  once  that  fhe  enjoys  it.   Thus  her  mind 
prefetYW  its  flrft  vigour }  her  tafte  is  hot  fpoiled 
by  uft^j  ftit  has  no  need  to  exdte  it  by  cxcefe ; 


anif  I  hatre  often  feen  her  tkke  exquifite  delight  in 
srchUdeftdiverfiotf,  whieh  would  have  been  inil- 
{iid  to  any  other  perfon  on  earth. 

A  ftill  nobler  objed,  which  file  propofes  to 
BeSficir  AiOfti  the  estertiffe  of  this  virtue,  is  that  of 
jMiaiinitg  always  miftttiSr  of  herfelf,  stnd  thereby 
t9  aeeuftom  her  paftoiys^tb  obedience,^and  to  fuk- 
jed  her  inclinations  to  rule.  Thh  is  a  new  Way 
lb  be  faappfy ;  for  it  is  certacin  that  we  enjoy  noriling 
iHA  fa  Iittledifquietudiras  what  we  can  part  kam 
witlidttt  pain ;  and  if  the  pfailoibph^r  be  happy,  ie 
ir  b^caufe  he  is  the  man  from  whom  fortune  GtA 
nnBc  uie  leair* 

Atf  whatf  zpptstn  t6  mo  the  moll  fingdar  iif 
H^  rttodertttioU  i$,  tfr»  fbe  parfiie^  it  for  tfte  verJT 
flNW  itftfatts  whieh  hntry  the  volaptuo\i8  into  ex- 
eeflh.  Life  isf  rndeed  ihort,  &ys  fhd,  wftich  Is  it 
Mtfbtf  fbf  enjoyfffg  it  tb*  t6e  envf,  ind  mjmxgiit|^ 
iO^dmraftitnf  in  (facH  s(  manner  sts  to  make  tfre  moff 
sfSe.  Umeixf^  hidufgence  anrf  fiitiety  depfhres 
mdft  whrf e  yttir^  taffer  for  enjdy  m^t,  It  te  fcrf 
pMtofoplif  to  pnrtlie  bur  rfefife«  fo  far  as  they  msiy 
be  ready  to  le^d  us,  without  confidering  whedietf 
wemscy  iMt  outlive  our  feculties,  iuid  our  hearts 
be  cxhatifted  before  our  rime.  I  fee  that  bur  Cbm- 
mon  epicures,  in  order  to  let  flip  no  opponunlty 
cf  enjoyment,  lofe  all :  and,  perpetuailly  anxious 
in  the  midft  of  pleafures,  can  find  nb  enjoyment 
in  ifiy.  They  IstviA  away  the  time  of  which  they 
tljink  they  arc  econonrifts,  and  ruin  themfeJves, 


\hi»  mkisp  by  not  knowuig!  how  loigivc  9^ 
~  thing  away,  For  my  par^  I  bold  Kh^ojff^^y 
nuu^im  i  and  flioiild  prefer,  in  thU  cafe,  rafli^iv, 
tpQjaucb  fev^mytbaiirelajcation.  It  fometiu^eS:; 
h9^ffim$  ^ball.break  up  a  party  of  pleaiur^^  iut 
QQ  Qtb^reafefi  (ban  that  U  is  top.agreeable;  w4> 
by  repeacipg  it  another  tim^  have  the  fittisia&ioai 
of  ^oyii^  it  twice. 

,  Uyon  fufJi  principled  are  the  fyreeta  of  life,  md: 
thi|  pleMur.es  of  mere  ^mufemeat  regulated  her^ 
A<ai4Q[  her  various  application  to  the  feveral 
bj^aAches  of  her  dopieftic  employment,  £Joi& 
takes  particular  care  that  the  kitchen  is  Aot  ne^ 
leded.  Her  table  is  fpread  with  abundance  $  but 
it  is  not  the  deftru^ve  abundance  of  fanta^ic 
.  luxury :  all  the  viands  are  coiamon>  but  exceUent 
in  Ih^ir  kind ;  the  cookery  is  fimple  but  exquifite» 
All  that  confifts  in  appearance  only,  whofe  nicety 
depends  on  thcfafliion,  all  your  delicate  and  fa&» 
fetched  dilhes,  whofe  fcarcity  is  their  only  valuer 
are  baniihed  from  the  table  of  £]oi£u  Among 
the  moft  delicious  alfo  of  thofe  which  are  admi^ 
ted|  tbey  daily  abftain  from  fome;  which  they  re- 
ferve,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  feftivity  tp  thofe 
meals  for  which  they  were  intended^  and  which 
are  thereby  rendered  more  agreeable^  without  be* 
ing  more  coftly.  But  of  what  kind»  think  you, 
ace  thefe  diihe$,  which  are  lb  carefully  huibandedf 
Choice  gaqae?  Sea-fifb!  Foreign  produce?.  No. 
Something  better  than  all  that^     They^ace,  per* 
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gr^en$  of  our  owi^  gauriem  i  ^Oi  df  the  lake,  4ri{fled' 
i^-m  peculiar  manner  i  cheefe  flom^e  lAotmCains  | 
a  Germttn  f^y^^r  gtane  cMight-byfome  of  the 
diN^eftie^.  Tke  taUe  h  krvci  in mm^Mt mi 
xjMiy  b^t  fi^oeaMe  ndaiincri  tbeerfulnefs  and 
gfUCttudecrewDing  Ae  iii^te.  Yoalrgtttoa. 
Yers,  round  which,  the  guefta  fit  ftanring  with 
tHittgerV^  ji^ur ^i»pou9  i^lafies,  flack  out  with 
fl^«^^  f»  ihs  -ddbrt^  are  neVer  introdiieed  heils^' 
to^take'  up  th^  phK!e  intended  for  viAuals  i  we 
ave  entirely  ignoraudt  of  the  art  of  fatisfying  bun^' 
gprhy  the  eye.  But  then,  nowhere  do  Acf  ib 
well  kfiow  how  to  add  welcome  to  good  eheer, 
t?Kt  eat  a  good  deal  without  eating  too  much,  to* 
dnak  ebeerfuUy  without  mtoxication,  to  fit  b 
Ipng  at'Uble  whl^out  being  tired,  and  to  rife  from 
it  without  dtfguft.  On  the  £rft  floor  there  ia  a 
litdediniAg^room,  differeat  from  that^in  which 
ire^  ^fusiily  dilke,  which  is  on  the  ground  flocn 
XMs  room  is  buil4  in  the  corner  of  the  houfe,  ati& 
hoe  windows  in  two  afpe^ :  thofe  on  one  fi^ 
overlook  the  garden,  beyond  which  wet  hAv^  a* 
pro(ped.c^tHe  lake  between  the  trees :  on  tbc' 
other  fide  we  have  a  fine  view  of  a  fpacipus  vine* 
yard,  that  b^tns  to  diiplay  the  golden  harv^ 
vrhicb  we  ihall  reap  in^jbout  two  Qionths.  Tbd: 
rooqi^  final],  but  ornamented  with  every  thing" 
that,  can^reniipr  h  ^leafant  and  agreeable.  It 
is  Jiere  £ioiia  gives  her  ^ little  entertaimneotSi  to 


her  fitlhefy  m  ^r  lnuftuid,  cb  hei^  edufin,  i»  ta^i 
lokerf^^^and  fomettAestoFher  chf)dMA«  When 
Stm  oniei«  the  ttUc  tor  be  Tpread  i^fere^  tiw 
kfiow  immediaitoljr  tiw'  <kfi^ ;  ^^  M.  Woknai^ 
ks  gtv«¥  it.  the  HUM  <9f  t$i»  SdAson  of  Apdto^: 
lut  this  ialoon  diffm  nc^  kfs^  fFoe»  tfaac  (tf  Luee*-* 
lii%  iki  tl»  o&oice  of  due  ptefoas  «ittyc«iiwd»  ilnB 
itt  that  of  tfaei  wtmtsaittMTK.  Cdtnwtmt  gtt^v 
are  nob  aduiitdtd  ititot  k  :r  ^ne  iMver  dine  tiieMl 
when  fiheceaprcranf  fttfugiesi :  )e  is^tbe  fitfK«lflM» 
aTjKluiB  of  Aiifiutd  tmMeMi^  friendAiiv  *** 
Ufacvty.  Tbsicftcitftf  <rf  beam*  k  ditfe  jokvud  i» 
tte  fadal  bond  o<^  the  laAitf^  Ae  einraiice  jntc^ic 
ira  kandof  iiaiiaiiMK.into  tha  myitorie»<i0*  C0KW 
dial  hrtittiiWfy ;  nav  dl»  wf  pmfmn»  €fe9  mtM 
tfaent^  tet  iath  m  wifli  im«r  to  to  ftf«nit«fe»^^ 
We  waac  imfpaiieiialf  fiie  faut  ^f  l^<t)'  i4i64M^ 
ta  dine  cbe  wi^  tvft  itnf  'Mfttie  AppJi0. 

F^  narport,  I  unsmoft  aa  firft  adarinad<  ao  tlMl( 
fattoour^  wbtidi  was  f^Airved  fair  tm  tttt-  aiit»  i«fr 
Mmn  frmaMta.  OriM^a»  Mot  filfa«  i  ii«%iii6< 
tbrf  ^oifid-  adfei  any  tlnng  to  th^  oM^flS  ftfce)^ 
tton  I  met  with  on  my  arcifal ;  but  the  Ittp^ 
made  for  me  there  gave  me  either  ideas*  It  h>. 
itnpciatble  t^  defepibe  the  detightfiil  mi»ttti>e  ef 
faafiilmttf  y  cbeerfalaefk  and  foeiat  eafe^  which- 1 
isfaM  experieaaed,  and  had  fiev«r  belbre  tafted  iia 
mjr  whote'  Hili.  I  found-  myftlf  mora  at  Kbavtf, 
wi.thoal^.  Mag^t^iki  tO'  i^&mie  it,  and  wa  hctoei 
evea  u>:if^fiiMd  ooeanovh^  miK:il  better  than 


htSom.  Tkt  abfence  of  the  •domefli^Sy  .who  were 
4iiJbniSod  from  their  attendance,  removed  that  re- 
ierve  whkh  Hk'tli  felt  at  heart ;  and  it  was  tfa^n 
4^  I  firft,at  the  ioftanoe  of  filoiia,  refumed  the 
xuftom  I  had  laid  a&de  for  many  years,  of  drinkhig 
wine  after  meafe. 

I  was  enraptured  at  thisrepaft,  and  wiihed  that 
All  our  meals  might  have  been  nade  in  the  fame 
^manner.    ^M  knew  nothing  of  this  delightful 
:l^OQm  (faid  I  to  Mrs.  Wolmar)  i  why  do  not  you 
ifflways  eat  here  ?"—<'* See  (replied  Ihe)  how  prct- 
^  it  46 1     Would   it  not  br  a  pity  to  fpoll  it  ?"  ' 
This  aofwer  feemed  too  much  out  of  chacader 
ior  me  not  to  fufped  ihe  had  fome  further  mean- 
ii|g«     '^  But  why  (added  I)  have  you  not  the 
fyxm  cwmveniences  Jbelow,  that  the  fervants  might 
tkt  Ant  away,  and  leave  us  to  talk  more  at  liber- . 
ty  i"    "That  (replied  flic)  would  be  too  agree-  [ 
«jiMe^  and  the  trouble  of  being  always  at  eafe  is  i 
^>filfi  gfeateft  in  the  world/'    I  immediately  com- 
;preheiided  her  fyflsm  by  this,  and  concluded  that 
^^t{^  managing iier  pleaCuc^  confifted  in  be- 
>^  .^IpaviQgof  tbam. 
\^  I  think  Ae  drefles  herfelf  with  more  care  than 
Ibrmerly ;  the  only  pi^e  of  vamty  I  ever  i e- 
proacbed  her  for  being  that  of  neglefking  her 
.;  t4i>e&e    The  haughty  iair  one  had  her  realbns, 
.  ap4  Mt  me  no  pretext  to  difown  h^r  polver.  .But, 
^aU Oatf  could, .nqr  enchantment  was Ux»4roqg 
:&r  me  jlo  think  it  natuisd ;  I  wa8rto0  obftina^  in 
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attributing  her  negligence  to  art.     Not  thiat  the 
power  of  her  charms  is  fiimirfifhed ;  b'Ut'fiie  rib^v^ 
cfifdains  to  fcxert  it ;'  anS  I  Ihould  be  a'ptto  fay, 
fhe  afFefled  a  greater  neatnefs  in  her  drefs,  ^hat 
fhe  might  appear  only  a  pretty  worrtan,  had  I  hot 
difcovered  the  reafon  for  her  prcfent  folicitude  in 
this  point-     During  the  firft  two  or  three  days  I 
was  miftaken ;  for,  not   refle<5ltng  that  flic  was 
drefled  in  the  feme  manner  at  my  arrival,  which 
was  unexpefled,  I  thought  (he  had  done  it  tkit^f 
fcfpea  to  me.     I  was  undeceived,  .howcVef,  ih 
the  abfence  of  M.  Wblmai*.     For  the  next  dky 
flie  was  not  attired  with  that  elegance  ^htch  fo 
eminently  diftinguifted  her  the  preceding  even- 
ing, nor' with  that  aileding  and  voluptuous  fitii- 
.,  plicity  which  formerly  enchanted  ihe  ;  but  with 
a  certain  modefty  thatfpeaks  through  the  eyes  to 
the  heart,  that  infpires  refpeft  only,  and  to  which 
beauty  itfelf  but  gives  additional  authority.  'The 
dignity  of  wife  and  mother  appeared  in  all  her 
charms  ;  the  timid  and  afiedionate  looks  flie  caft 
on  me,  were  now  mixed  with  an  air  of  grarky 
and  grandeur,  which  feemed  to  caft  a  veil  o*^tfr 
her  features.     In  the  mean  time,  (he  betrayed  not 
the  leaft  alteration  in  her  behaviour;  her  equa* 
lity   of  temper,  her  candour  knew  nothing  of 
aSedation.     She  pra3:tfed  only  a  talent  natura^ 
to  h^  fex,  to  change  fometimes  her  fenttments, 
arid  ideiais  of  them,  b^  a  diffbrerit  drcfi,  by  a  cap  of 
this  form,  or  a  gown  of  that  colour.   7*he  day  Sn 
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which  (he  expeAed  her  hufband^s  returtii  Xhe 
Again  found  the  artof  adorning  her  natural  charms 
without  hiding  them  ;  (he  came  from  her  toilet, 
indeed,  a  dazzling  beauty,  and  I  £iw  ihe  was  not  . 
lels  capable  to  out&ine  the  moft  fplendid  drefs, 
than  to  adorn  the  moft  fimple.  I  could  not  help 
being  vexed,  when  I  refle6led  oa  the  caufe  of  her 
preparation. 

This  tafte  for  ornament  extends  itfelf,  from 
the  miftrefe  of  the  houfe,  through  all  the  family, 
Theraafter,.  the  children,  the  fervants, /'the 
equipage,  the  building,  the  garden,  the  furni- 
ture, are  all  fet  ofFand  kept  in  fuch  order  as 
(hews  what  they  are  capable  of,  though  magni- 
ficence is  defpifed.  I  do  not  mean  true  magnifi- 
cenoe,  and  which  conlifts  lefs  in  the  expence, 
than  in  the  good  order  and  noble  difpofition  of  / 
things,* 

For  my  own  part,  I  muft  confefs  it  appears  to 

*  And  that  it  does  £0  appear  to  me  is  indifputable. 
There  is  true  magniiicence  in  the  proportion  and  fymme- 
try  of  the  parts  of  a  great  palace  $  but  there  is  none  in  a 
confuied  heap  of  irregular  buildings.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficence in  the  uniformity  of  a  regiment  in  battalia  |  but 
none  in  the  crowd  of  people  that  ftand  gazing  on  them, , 
although  perhips  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  whoie 
apparel  is  not  of  more  value  than  thofe  of  any  individual 
ibidier.  In  a  word,  magnificence  is  nothing  more  than  a 
grand  iceoe  of  regnbrity,  whence  it  comes  to  paTs,  that, 
of -aU  fighu  imagiaabley  the  moft  magnificat  are  thofe  of 
aatutc«  »      . 


number  of  pe>oplc  toppx  in  tbemfek^  «Bd  in 
each  other,  in  ji  plua  amddk  JMiilyt  than  to  lee 
the  moft  fplendlid  jalace  6ikd  with  tunmk  «a4 
difcor^s  and  erery  one  of  its  inhabitaotft  taking 
advaot«ge  of  tiie  genead  diforder,  and  buildup 
.up  their  own  fortunes  and  faappinels  on  the  ruin 
of  another*  A  well  governed  private  fsunUy 
forms  a  ftngle  objofi,  agreeableand  delightfisl  to 
contemplate;  whereas,  in  a  riotous  palace,  wm 
fee  only  a  confuied  aflemhlage  of  various  ^jcAs, 
whofe  connexion  atid  dependence  are  merely  ap* 
parent.  At  (ltA  (ight,  indeed,  riiey  feem  qpe* 
rating  to  one  end;  but,  on  examuiing  thei^ 
nearer,  we  are  (bon  undeceived* 

To  coniult  only  our  moft  natural  impx^ffiops^ 
it  feems  that,  to  de^ife  luxury  and  parade,  we 
need  Icfs  of  moderation  than  of  tafte.  Symmetry 
and  regularity  are  pleafuig  to  every  one*  The 
pi£l;ure  of  eafe  and  happinefs  muft  aiFe£l  every 
heart ;  but  a  vain  pomp,  which  relates  neither 
to  regularity  nor  happinefs,  and  has  only  the  dc- 
fire  of  making  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  otihers  for 
its  objed,  however  favourable  an  idea  it  may  ex^- 
cite  in  us  of  the  perfon  who  ^difplays  it,  can  give 
Itttle  pleafure  to  the  fpedbtor.  But  what  is  tafte  i 
Does  not  a  hundred  timesmore  tafte  appear  in  the 
order  and  conftru^kion  of  plain  anditpople  things, 
Uianin  thofe  which  are  owr loaded  with  finery  ? 
What  is  convenience  ?    Is  any  thing  in  the.woi^U 


tmtt  iiiecMiyeiitea<  t&an  pMip  aii<  pagwiiciy  F* 
Wi«t  is  grtndMr  ?  >  It  10  firtfeifely  the  concraiy. 
Whtfn  lieetbe  lACeficieii  of  an  aichitcA  to  build 
a  large  palace,  I  imoiedtatelf  aflc  myfelf,  wli/  is 
itsotlaygerf  Why  does  not  the  man  who  keeps 
fifty  iervants,  if  he  aims  at  gratickur,  keep  an 
handled  ?  That  fine  filver  plate,  why  is  it  not 
gold  i  The  man  who  gilds  his  chariot^  why 
does  he  not.  alfo  gild  die  cieling  of  his  apartment  I 
If  his  cieltngs  are  gilt,  why  does  he  not  gtld  the 
roof  too  ?  He  who  was  defirous  of  building  an 
high  tower,  was  right  in  his  intenti<m  to  raife  it 

^  The  noife  of  people  in  a  houfe  of  diftin^ion  eontinu- 
aUy  diftorbs  the  quiet  of  the  mafter  of  it.  It  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  fo  many  Arguies.  A 
cwwd  mf  croditon  make  him  pay  dear  for  that  of  his  ad*- 
mirers.  His  aparlments  are  generally  fo  large  and  fplea* 
didy  that  he  is  obliged  to  betake  hlmfelf  to  a  clofct,  that  he 
nay  fleep  at  cafe,  and  his  monkey  is  often  better  lodged 
than  himfclf.  If  he  would  dine,  it  depends  on  his  cook, 
and  not  on  his  appetite  $  if  he  would  go  abroad n  he  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  his  horles  A  thoufimd  embarraEbienfs  (top 
him  in  theftreetsi  he  is  impatient  to  be  where  he  is  goings 
but  knows  not  the  ufe  of  his  legs.  His  miftrtfs  expe£ls 
him,  but  the  dirty  pavement  frightens  him,  and  the  weigl^t 
of  his  laced  coat  opprefTes  him,  fo  that  he  cannot  walk 
twenty  paces.  Hence  he  lofes,  indeed,  the  opportunity  of 
feeing  his  miftrefs :  but  he  is  well  repaid  by  the  by-ftand* 
ersfor  the  difappomtment,  every  ooe  twaarking  his  sqai. 
page,  admiring  it,  and  faying  aloud  to  the  tax  ftiUn, 
there  goes  Mr.  Such- a- one  1 
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«p  CO  Heaven ;  otberwi&  it  was  to  no  purpoTe  te 
build,  as  the  poiat  where  he  might  at  laft  flop 
would  only  ferve  to  fliew,  art  the  greater  diftance, 
liis  want  of  ability,  O  •mact !  vain  and  feeble 
creature  !  Shew  me  thy  power,  and  I  will  fliew 
thee  thy  mifery« 

A  regularity  in  the  difpofal  of  things,  every  one 
of  which  is  of  real  ufe,  and  ail  confined  to  the 
^neceffaries  of  life,  not  only  prefents  anttgreeahle 
profpei^^  but^  as  it  pleafes  the  eye,  at  the  fame 
time  gives  contend  to  tbe  heart.     For  z  man  views 
them  alws^s  in  a  pleafing  light,  as  relating  to, 
and  fufficient  for,  himfelf.  The  pifliure  of  his  own 
wants  or  weaknefs  does  not  appear,  nor  does  the 
cheerful  prolpefi  affeflt  iiim  with  forrowful  reflec- 
tions.    I  defy  any  fenfible  man  to  contemplate, 
for  an  hour,  the  palace  of  a  prince,  and  the  pomp 
which  reigns  there,  without  felling  into  melan- 
choly  reftedions,  and  bemoaning  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity.    On  the  contrary,  the  profpeft  of  this 
hottiie,  with  the  uniform  and  fimple  life  of  its  in- 
habitants, diffufe  over  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator 
alecret  pleafure,  which  is  perpetually  increafing. 
A  fmall  number  of  good-natured  people,  united  by 
their  mutual  wants  and  reciprocal  benevolence, 
concur,  by  their  different  employments,  in  poro- 
aaoting  the  (kmt  end ;  every  one  finding  in  his 
fituation  all  that  is  Tequifite  to  contentment,  and 
not  defiring  to  change  it,  applies  himfelf  as  if  he 
thougbt  to  ftay  here  all  his  life  j  the  only  ambi- 
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tion  among  them  being  that  of  properly  difcharg- 
ing  their  refpeftive  duties.  There  is  (b  much 
moderation  in  thofe  who  command,  and  fo  much 
zeal  in  thofe  who  obey,  ttsat  equals  migbt  agree 
to  diftribute  the  £ime  employments  among  them^ 
without  any  one  having  reafon  to  complain  of 
his  lot.  No  one  envies  that  of  another  ;  no  one 
thinks  of  augmenting  his  fortune,  but  by  adding 
to  the  common  good :  the  mafter  and  ncuftrefe 
eftimating  their  own  happineis  by  that  of  dieir 
domefticsand  the  people  about  them.  Ope  finds 
here  nothing  to  aJd  or  dinuntih,  becaufe  here  is 
nothing  but  what  is  .ufeful,  and  that  indeed  is  .all 
that  is  to  be  found.;  i-nfomuch  that  nothing  is 
wanted  which  may  not  be  had,  and  of  that  there 
is  always  a  fufficiency.  Suppofe,  now,  to  all 
this  were  added  lace,  pi£lures,  luftres,  gilding; 
in  a  moment  you  would  impoveriih  the  fceneu  In 
feeing  fo  much  abundance  in  things  neceifary^ 
and  no  mark  of  fuperfiuity,  one  is  now  apt  to 
think,  that  if  thofe  things  were  the  obje£ts  of 
choice  which  arie  not  here^  they  would  be  had  in 
the  fame  abundance.  In  feeing  alfo  fo  plentiful  a 
provifion  made  for  the  poor,  one  is  led  to  fay^  this 
houfe  cannot  contain  its  wealth.  This  feems  to 
me  true  magnificence. 

Such  marks  of  opulence,  however^  furprifod 
me,  whenlfirft  heard  what  fortune  muft:fup« 
port  it.    "  Youa»e  ruining  yourfelves  (faid  I 
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to  Mn  and  Mrs.  Wolmar) :  it  is  Impoffible  (i 
moderate  a  revenue  can  employ  fo  much  ex- 
pence-/*  They  fmiled,  and  foon  convinced  mt^ 
that,  without  retrenching  any  of  their  family  e3t- 
pences,  they  could,  if  they  pleafed,  lay  up  money; 
and  increafe  their  eftate,  inftead  of  diminifhing 
it*  **  Our  grand  fecret  to  grow  rich  f  faid  tfiey) 
is  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  money  as  poffiUe, 
and  to  ftvoid  as  much  as  may  be  thofe  intermediate 
exchanges,  which  are  made  between  the  'harvcft 
and  the  confumption.  '  None  of  thofe  exchanges 
are  made  without  fome  lofs  ;  and  fuch  lofnfs,  if 
multiplied,  would  reduce  a  very  good  eflate  to 
little  or  nothing,  as,  by  means  of  brokerage,  a 
valuable  gold  box  may  fetch  in  a  fale  the  price 
only  of  a  trifling  toy.  The  expence  of  tranfport- 
ing  our  produ^ce  is  avoided,  by  making  ufeof  fome 
part  on  the  fpot,  and  that  of  exchange,  by  ufing 
others  in  their  natural  ftate.  And  as  for  the  in- 
difpenfible  neceffity  of  converting  thofe  in  which 
we  abound  for  fuch  as  we  want,  inftead  of  making 
pecuniary  bargains,  we  endeavour  to  make  real 
exchanges,  in  which  the  convenience  of  both 
'  parties,  fupplies  the  place  of  profit." 

^  I  conceive  (anfwered  I)  the  advantages  of 
this  method ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  with- 
out inconv^ience.  For,  befides  the  trouble  to 
which  it  miift  fubjed  you,  the  profit  muft  be  ra- 
ther apparent  than  real,  and  what  you  lofe  in  the 
management  of  your  own  eftate,  probably  over* 
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t^alances  the  profits  the  farmers  would  make  of 
you.  The  peaiants  are  better  economifts,  both 
io  the  expences  of  cultivation^  and  in  gathering 
th^lr  produce,  than  you  can  be." — "  That  (repli-i^ 
cd  M.  Wolmar)  is  a  miftake;  the  peaiant  thinks 
leis  of  augmenting  the  produce  than  of  fpariog  his 
expences,  becaufe  the  coft  is  more  dijGcult  for 
htm  to  raife  than  the  profits  are  ufefuL  The  tc* 
oant's  view  is  not  16  much  to  increafe  the  value 
of  the  land,  as  to  lay  out  but  little  on  it  ^  and  il 
lie  depends  on  any  certain  gain,  it  is  lefs  by  im^ 
proving  the  foil  than  exhaufting  it«  Th«  beft 
that  can  happen,  is,  that,  inftead  of  exhaufting 
he  quite  negle£b  it.  Thus,  for  the  iake  of  a 
little  ready  money,  gathered  in  with  eafe,  an  in« 
dolent  proprietor  prepares  for  himfelf,  or  his  chil» 
dtexky  great  lofies,  much  trouble,  and  fometimes 
the  ruin  of  his  patrimony. 

^^  I  do  not  deny  (continued  M.  Wolmar)  that 
I  am  at  much  greater  expence  in  the  cultivation 
c^  my  land  than  a  farmer  would  be  3  but  then  I 
myfelf  reap  the  profit  of  his  labour,  and  the  cul- 
ture being  much  better  than  his,  my  crop  is  pro* 
portionably  larger:  fo  that  though  I  am  at  a 
greater  expence,  I  am  ftill,  upoji  the'  whole,  a 
gainer*  Beiides,  this  excefs  of  expence  is  only 
apparent,  and  is,  in  reality,  produdive  of  great 
economy  ;  for,  were  we  to  let  out  our  lands  for 
others  to  cultivate,  we  (hould  be  ourfelves  idle  : 

M3 
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we  muft  live  ia  town,  where  the  neeeflaricfr  of 
life  arc  dear;  we  muft  have  amttfements  that 
would  coft  us  much  ipore  than  thofe  we  take 
here.  The  bafinefs  which  yon  call  a  tiroubkyis 
at  ome  our  duty  and  our  deligbc ;  aody  tbaokd  to 
(he  jFegulaiion  it  is  under^  k.  never  tMi^Uefbaio : 
on  the  oontrary,  it  ferves  taempl^  us,  isAvAnS 
thofe  d^ftruj&tve  fchemefr  o(  plMifiire  which  peoi- 
pie  in  town  run  into,  and  which  acouMrjT  life 
prevents,  whilft  that,  which  eoalribMfr  t^  ow 
bappiiiefa  becomefrour  amttTeoiettt. 

^'  Look  round  you  (continued  he)  and  you  wHl 
fee  nothing  but*  what  is  ueful  i  yet  all  thefethii^ 
coft  Uttte,  and  feve  a  world  of  unnecefiury  e»- 
pence.  Our  table  is  furniflied  with  nothing  but 
viands  of  our  own  giowtb  i  our  drefe  and  furai- 
titie  are  almoft  aU  CQn4>ofed  of  the  mani^fii^rei 
of  the  country :  nothing  is  de^ifed  witk  us  be* 
cai^  it  is  coBim<»>  nor  held  in  efteem  bocdufe  it 
is  fcarce»  As  every  thing  that  comes  from- abroad 
is  liable  to  be  difguifed  and  adulterated,  wo  coa- 
iine  ourfelves,  as  well  through  nicety  as  modera* 
tion,  to  the  choice  of  the  beft  home  commoditksi 
the  quality  of  which  is  le&  dubious*  Our  viands 
are  plain,  but  choice  i  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
make  ours  a  fua^>tuo^s  table,  but  the  tranfpocting 
it  a  hundred  leagues  off^  in  which  cafe  every 
thmg  would  be  delicate^  every  thing  would  be 
rare,  and  even  our  trouts  of  the  lake  would  bo 


^imt^t  uififiitely  better^  were  they  to  be  eat«i 
M  Paris. 

<f  We  ebferve  the  fount  rate  in  the  choice  of 
iwr^|qi»rcl^  wliidb  jon  fer  19  not  negk&d,  but 
Ha  ekgM^ce  it  the  ontjr  tfcing  we  ttuiyy  and  n»t 
lie  QO&i  9ti  m§A  le&  ks  £i^Qn.  There  is  a 
wide  ^eicfii^  between  the  price  of  opinieQ 
and  die  reel  valiib  The  latter^  however,  it  all 
ihatSMft  regarda;  inchoofing  egewii>  fliein^ 
qeiiee  mH  fo  OMch  whether  the  pattere  he  oM 
or  MW>  a$  whether  the  ftoff  be  good  end  he* 
coming.  The  novelty  of  it  is  even  fometioies 
the  ,ca»fe  of  her  reye^ng  itr  ofpecially  when 
it  mihanora  the  pricey  bj  giving  il  an  ieiaginarjr 
veliKSi 

^'YwftoeMlerther  cwCdbr,  that  the  eiUI 
e£  eivtrf  thiii|»  h««  arifee  kfii  froaailMf  than 
from  Its  vfc>  and  ita  dependeftees }  infiunucfa  that 
«iit  ef  parts  wordk  littk,  Eloifii  haa  compouaded 
a  whole  of  great  value.  Tafte  delighta  ia  creat 
kig  and  ftaaiptngupoa  thingsavahte  of  its  own : 
aa  the  law9  oS  (alhioQ  are  iiieonfl^t  and  ddlmc* 
live»  her'a  is  economic^  and  lafting.  What  true 
tafte  once  approves,  muft  \)c  always  good,  and 
though  it  be  feldooi  in  the  mode,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  improper..  Thus,  in  her  oiodeftiinv 
plicity,  file  deduces,  from  the  ufe  and  fknek  of 
things,  fuch  fure  and  unalterable  rules,  as  will 
itand  their  ground  when  the  vanity  of  ftfliion  ie 
M  + 
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no  more.  The  abundance  of  mere  hecdSkfht 
can  never  degenerate  into  abufe  $  for  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  has  its  natural  bounds,  and  our  real  w^nts 
know  no  excisfs.  One  may  lay  out  the  price  of 
twenty  fuits  of  clothes  in  buying  one,  and  eat  up 
at  a  meal  the  income  of  a  whole  year ;  but  we 
cannot  wear  two  fuits  at  one  time,  nor  dine 
twice  the  Cirae  day.  Thus,  the  caprice  of  opt* 
nion  is  boundlefe,  whereas  nature  confines  us  on 
all  fides  I  and  he,  who,  with  a  moderate  fortune, 
contents  him&lf  with  living  well,  will  run  no  ri(k 
of  ruin. 

**  Hence  you  fee  (continued  the  prudent  Wol- 
tazt)  in  what  manner  a  little  economy  and  induf- 
try  may  lift  us  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune.  It  de^ 
pendsonly  on  ourfelves  to  increafe  ours,  without 
changing  our  manner  of  living;  for.  we  advance 
notiiing  but  with  a  view  of  profit,  and  whatever 
we  expend,  puts  us  foon  in  a  condition  to  expend 
much  more.^' 

And  yet,  my.  lord,  nothing  of  all  this  appears 
at  firft  fight :  the  general  air  of  affluence  and  pro- 
fufion  hides  that  order  and  regularity  to  wliich  it 
is  owing.  One  muft  be  here  fome  time  to  per- 
ceive thofe  fumptuary  laws,  which  are  produ£^ive 
of  fo  much  eafe  and  pleafure ;  and  it  is  with  dif^ 
ficulty  that  one  at  firft  comprehends  how  they  en- 
joy what  they  fpare.  On  refledtion,  however, 
one's  fatisiadion  increafes,  becaufe  it  is  plain  diac 
the  fource  is  inexhauftible,  and  that  the  art  of  en- 
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jojring  life,  ferves^at  the  hme  time  to  prolong  it. 
How  can  any  oile  be  weary  of  a  ftate-fo  conform- 
^le  to  that  of  nature  ?  How  can  he  wafte  his 
inheritance,  by  improving  it  every  day  i  How 
r^n  his  fortune,  by  fpending  only  his  income  I 
When  one  year  provides  for  the  next,  what  can 
difturb  the  peace  of  theprefent  t  The  fruits  of 
their  paft  labour  fijpport  their  prefent  abundamce^ 
and  thofe  of  their  prefent  labour  provide  a  future 
plenty:  they  enjoy  at  once  what  is  expended  an4 
what  is  received,  and  both  paft  and  future  time» 
unite  them  in  the  fecurity  of  the  prefent. 

1  have  looked  into  alUhe  particulars  of  domef- 
tic  management,  and  find  the  fame  fpirit  extend 
idelf  throughout  the  whole.  All  tlieir  lace  and 
endbriMdery  are  worked  in  the  hoofe^  all  their 
cloth  is  fpun  at  home,  or  by  poor  women  fupport* 
ed  by  their  charity.  The  wool  is  fent  to  the 
manufa<5U>ries  of  the  country,  from  whence  they 
receive  cloth  in  exchange,  for  clothing  the  fer- 
vants.  Their  wine,  oil,  and* bread,  are  all  made 
at  home ;  and  they  have  woods,  of  which  thejp 
cut  down  regularly  what  is  neceflary  for  firing.. 
The  butcher  is  paid  in  cattle,  the  grocrer  in  corny 
for  the  nourifhment  of  his  femily  $  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  and  the  fervants  are  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  the  rent  of 
tbeir  houfes  in  town  ferves  to  furniih  thofe  they 
inhabit  in  the  country ;  the  intereft  of  their  mo* 
.  Ms 
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nejr  iii  the  public  funds^  fumiflies  a  fi^Mcnce  Smt 
the  nuiAtrs,  and  aifo  the  little  plate  tbey  have 
occafionfor.  The  fale  of  the  corn  and  wine  whick 
remain,  fiirniihes  a  fund  for  extraordinary  e3&- 
iNsnces ;  a  fund  wiiicfa  Eloiia's  prudence  will  ne^ 
ver  permit  to  be  exhaufled,  and  wiricd  her  diafr- 
ty  will  not  fitfer  to  increafe.  She  allows  for  mas- 
ters of  mere  amufemens  the  profits,  only,  of  the 
labottr  done  in  the  houfe,  of  the  grubbing  up  un- 
GUkiYattd  land,  of  pliuiting  trees,  &c.  Thus  the 
produce  and  the  labonr  always  compen&ting  each 
odier,  the  balance  cannot  be  diflurbed  ^  and  it  is 
inqioffible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  ihouki  be 
.    dcftroyed. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  abilinence  ^hich  Eloifii. 
im^es  on  herfelf,  through  that  voluptuous  tem- 
perance I  have  mentioned,  is  at  once  produdive 
of  new  means  of  pleafure,  and  new  refources  of 
ecotiDmy.  For  example,  ibe  is  very  fond  of  co^ 
fee,  and  when  her  mother  was  livings  drank  it 
€very  day.  But  (be  has  left  off  that  pradlice,  in 
order  to  heighten  her  tafte  for  it,  now  drinldi^ 
it  only  when  fhe  has  company,  or  in  her  &voi>- 
rite  dintiig^room,  in  order  to  give  her  entertativ- 
ment  the  ai;rr^6f '  a  treat.  This  is  a  4ittle  indul- 
ge^ce^^  which  is  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  coAs 
ber  little,  and  at  the  fame  time  reftrains  and  m» 
.  gulates  her  a^etite.  On  the 'contrary,  fliefli»- 
dies  to  difcover  and  gratify  the  tafte  of  her  father 
and  hufband  With  unwearied  attention  s  a  charm- 
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Mg  pro^galttj,  which  i»ake»  tbem  like  evety 
thing  fo  much  themore^.for  the  {Jeafure  they  fee 
Ihe  takes  in  providing  it.     They  both  love  to  fit 
»  little  after  meals,  in  the  manner  of  the, Swifs  ; 
•n  which  occaiions,  particularly  afti^*  fupper,  flic 
feldoRi  fails  to  treat  them  with  a  bottle  of  wine 
more  old  and'  delicate  than  common.     I  w»9  at 
firft  deceived  by  the  fine  names  ihe  gave  to  her 
wines,  which,  in  6a^  I  found  to  be  jextremdy 
good ;  and,  drinking  them  as  wines  of  the  growth 
of  the  countries  wbofe  names  they  bore,  I  took 
£k>ifa  to  taflc  for  fo  manifeft  a  breach  of  her  own 
maxims  }  but  ihe  laughed  at  me,  and  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  pafiage  in  Plutarch,  where  Flaminius 
eompfiures  the  Afiatic  troops  of  Antiochus,  diftin- 
goifiied  by  a  thoo&dd  barbaroi|;$  names,  to  the  fe^ 
veral  ragouts  under  which  a.  friend  of  his  had  di£» 
gulfed  one  and  the  £ime  ktnd:pf iiieat.  ^^  It  is  juft  ib 
{§Bid  flie)  with  thefe  foreign  wines.   The  Lifbon^ 
the  Sherry,  the  Malaga,  the  Champagne,  the  Sy* 
iiacttfe,  which  you  have  drunk  here  with  fo  nnicb 
pleafure,  are  all,  in  fa&y  no  other  than  wines  of 
this  country,  and  you  fee  from  hence  the  vineyard 
that  produced  them.    If  they  are  inferior  in  qua- 
lity to  the  celebrated  wines  whofe  names  they 
bear,  they  are  alfo  without  dieir  inconveniences  t 
and  as  ope  is  certain  of  the  materials  of  which 
lliey  are  compofed,  they  may  be  drunk  with  le($ 
danger.    I  hare  rcafim  to  believe  (continued  fiio) 
.M6 
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Aat  07  fiitbcr  and  buflband  like  them  «»  well?«» 
more  fcarce  and  coftly  wines." — "  £loi&.'s  wines, 
indedl  (&js  M«  Wdmar)  to  me,  haveatafte, 
which  pleafe$  us  better  than  any  others,  and  that 
arifes  fiom  the  pleafiires  ihe  takes  in  preparii^g 
them."— w  Then  (returned  ihe)  they  will  be  ^. 
way*  exquifite." 

<(  You  will  judge  whether,  amidft  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  bufinefev  ^hat  indolence  and  want  of  ea>- 
i^loyment,  whi^h  makes  company,  vifitings,  smd 
iuch  formal  fociety  neceflary,  can  find  any  place 
here.  We  vifit  our  neighbours,  indeed,  juft 
enough  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  but 
too  little  to  be  Saves  to  each  other's  company. 
Our  guefts  are  always  welcome,  but  are  never  in- 
vited or  entreated.  The  rule  here  is  to  iee  juft  fi> 
much  company  as  to  prevent  the  loitng  a  tafte  for 
retirement,  rural  occupation  fupplying  the  pliice 
of  amufements  :  and  to  him  who  finds  an  agreea* 
ble  and  peaceful  fociety  in  his  .own  family,  all 
other  company  is  infiptd.  The  manner,  howe- 
ever,  in  which  we  pafs  our  time,  is  too  fimple  uid 
uniferm  to  tempt  many  people ;  but  it  is  the  dif«. 
pofition  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  it,  that  makes 
it  delightful.  How  can  perfons  of  a  fi)und.mind 
be  wearied  with  difcharging  the  moil  endearing 
and  pleafing  duties  of  humanity,  and  with  render- 
ing each  other's  lives  mutually  happy  ?  Satisfied 
every  njght  with  the  tranfa£lion8  of  the  day^ 
Eloifa  wifhes  for  nothing-  different  on  the  mor- 


row.  Her  conflaat  morning  prayer  is,  that  the 
prefent  day  tmy  prove  like  the  pafL  She  is  en«» 
gaged  peqietually  in  the  fame  round  of  bufinef^ 
becaufe  no  alteration  would  give  her  more  plear* 
fiire.  Thus,  without  doubt,  (he  enjoys  all  the 
happinefe  of  which  human  life  is  capable:  for  is 
not  our  being  pleafed  with  the  continuation  of 
our  lot,  a  certain  fign  that  we  are  happy.  One 
feldom  fees  in  this  place  thofe  knots  of  ddle  peoi^ 
pie,  which  are  ufually  called  good  company  ;  but 
then  one  beholds  thofe  who  intereft  our  afFeo 
tions  infinitely  more,  fuch  as  peaceable  peafaatSy 
without  art,  and  without  politenefs ;  but  honeft^ 
fimple,  and  contented  in  their  ftation :  old  offi*> 
cers  retired  from  the  fervice;  merchants  wearied 
with  application  to  buiinefs,  and  tired  of  grow- 
ing rich';  prudent  mothers  of  families,  who  bring 
their  children  to  the  fchool  of  modefty  and  good' 
manners :  fuch  is  the  company  Eloifa  aflemblea 
about  her.  To  thefe  her  hufband  fometimes  adds 
fome  of  thofe  adventurers,  reformed  by  age  and 
experience,  who,  having  purchafed  wifiiom  at 
their  own  coft)  return,  without  relu£bmce,  to 
cultivate  their  paternal  foil,  which  they  wifh  they 
had  never  left.  When  any  one  relates  at  table 
the  occurrences  of  their  lives,  they  confiA  not  of 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  wealthy  Sinbad, 
recounting,  in  the  midft  of  eaftern  pomp  and  effe* 
minacy,  bow  he  acquired  his  vaft  wealth.  Their 
tales  are  the  fimple  narratives  of  men  of  fenie. 
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who,  from  the  caprice  of  forcime,  and  the  iajii& 
tice  of  mankind,  are  dtfgufted  with  fibe  vain  par* 
fuit  of  imaginary  hmppinefs,  and  have  acquired  a 
tafte  for  the  objeds  of  true  fdiptty. 

Would  you  believe  that  even  the  converfation 
of  peaiants  hath  its  charms  for  thefe  elevated 
minds,  of  whom  the  philofopher  himfelf  might  be 
glad  to  profit  in  wiidom  ?  The  judicious  Wol* 
mar  difco vers  in  their  rural  fimplkity,  morecha^ 
raderiftical  diftindions,  more  men  that  think  for 
themfelves,  than  under  the  uniform  mafic  i^>rn  in 
great  cities*,  where  every  one  appears  what  ottier 
people  are^  rather  than  what  he  is  himfelf.  The 
afiedionate  Eioiia  finds  their  hearts  fufceptible  of 
the  fmalleft  offers  of  kindnefs,  ^and-that  they 
efteem  themfelves  happy  in  the  intereft  fhe  takes 
in  their  happineft*  Neither  their  hearts  nor 
underftandings  are  formed  by  art  i  they  have  not 
learned  to  model  themfelves  after  the  fafhion, 
and  ar^  left  the  creatures  of  men  than  thofe  of 
nature. 

M.  Wolmar  often  picks  up^  in  his  rounds, 
Ibme  honefl  old  pcafant,  whofe  experience  and 
underftanding  give  him  great  pleafure.  He  brii^ 
him  home  to  Eloifa,  by  whom  he  is  received  in  a 
manner  which  denotes,  not  her  politenefs,  or  the 
dignity  of  hor  ftation,  but  the  benevolence  and 
humanity  of  her  chara£i;er.  The  good  man  is 
kept  to  dinner  >  Eloifa  placing  fahn  next  herfelf, 
obligingly  helping  him,  and  aikii^  kindly  9k 
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t6r  bis  bmilj  and  affairs.  She  fmiles  not  at  his 
embarraffinent,  nor  takes  notice  of  the  lufticity 
of  his  ovanner^ ;  but,  by  the  eafe  of  her  own  be- 
haviour, frees  him  fsom  all  reftraint,  mainuining 
throughout  that  tender  and  affectionate  refped 
which  is'  due  to  an  infirm  old  age,  honoured  by 
an  irreproachable  life.  The  venerable  old  man 
is  enraptured,  and,  in  the  f^lnefs  of  heart,  feeois 
to  experience  again  the  vivacity  of  youth*  In 
drinking  healths  to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  his 
half-frozen  blood  grows  warm ',  and  he  begins  to 
talk  of  Ibrmer  times,  the  days  of  his  youth,  his 
amours,  the  campaigns  he  has  made,  the  battles 
he  has  been  in,  of  the  magnanimity  and  feats  of 
his  fellow-foldiers,  of  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  of  his  wife,  his  children,  his  rural  em« 
ployments,  the  inconveniences  be  has  remarked,, 
and  the  remedies  he  thinks  may  be  applied  to  re-> 
move  them :  during  which  long  detail  he  oft^n 
lets  fall  fome  excellent  moral,  or  ufeful  leffon  in 
sericulture,  the  di£bates  of  age  and  experience^ 
but  be  there  even  nothing  in  what  be  iays,  fo  long 
as  he  takes  a  pleafure  in  faying  it,  Eloifa  would 
'  take  a  pleafure  in  hearing  it. 

After  dinner,  ihe  retires  into  her  own  apart«« 
ment,  to  fetch  fome  little  prefent  for  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  the  good  old  man.  This  is  prefented 
to  bim  by  the  children,  who  in  return  receive 
ibme  trifle  of  him,  with  which  ihe  had  fecretlj 
provided  hiai  f«r  tbu  purpofe«    TfausJOie  iA^tii'* 
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ates  them  betimes  to  that  intimate  and  pleafing 
benevolence,  which-  knits  the  bond  of  fociety 
between  perfons  of  different  conditions.  The 
children  are  accordingly  accuftomed  to  refpeA 
old  age,  to  efteem  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  to 
diftinguiih  merit  in  ail  ranlcs  of  people.  The 
young  peafants,  on  the  other  hand,  feeing  their 
fathers  thus  entertained  at  a  gentleman's  houfe, 
and  admitted  to  the  mafter's  table,  take  no  oiFence 
at  being  themfel  ves  excluded  j  they  think  fuch  ex« 
clufion  not  owing  to  their  rank,  but  their  age ; 
they  do  not  fay,  we  are  too  poor,  but  we  are  too 
young,  to  be  thus  treated.  Thus  the  honour 
done  to  their  aged  parents,  and  their  hope  of 
one  day  enjoying  the  fame  diftindlion,  make  thea» 
amends  for  being  debarred  from  it  at  prefent, 
and  excite  them  to  become  worthy  of  it.  At  his 
return  home  to  his  cottage,  their  delighted  gueft 
impatiently  produces  the  prefents  he  has  brought 
his  wife  and  children,  who  are  overjoyed  at  the- 
honour  done  them ;  the  good  old  man,  at  the 
fame  time,  eagerly  relating  to  them  the  rec^tion 
he  met  with,  the  dainties  he  has  eaten,  the  wines 
he  has  tafted,  the  obliging  difcourfe  and  conver- 
fation,  the  afiability  of  the  gentlefolks,  and  the 
affiduity  of  the  fervantsj  in  the  recital  of  all 
which  he  enjoys  it  a  fecond  time,  and  the  whole 
htnily  partake  of  the  honour  done  to  their  head* 
They  join  in  concert  to  bleis  that  illuflxious 
houfe,  which  ai&rds  at  once  an  example  to  the 
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rich,  and  an  afylum  for  the  poor,  tttd  wtibft  ge- 
nerous inhabitants  difdain  not  the  indigent,  but 
do  honour  to  grey  hairs*  Such  is  the  incenfe  that 
is  pleafing  to  benevolent  minds  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  prayers  to  which  Heaven  lends  a  gracious 
ear,  they.are,  certainly,  not  thofe  which  are  of- 
fered up  by  meannefs  and  flattery,  in  the  hearing 
<tf  the  perfon  prayed  for,  but  fuch  as  the  gratlbftil 
and  fimple  heart  di£tates  in  fecret,  beneath  its 
own  roof. 

It  is  thus  that  agreeable  and  affe&ionate  fenti-. 
ments  give  charms  to  a  life  infipid  to  indifierent 
minds :  it  is  thus  that  bufineis,  labour,  and  re- 
tirement become  amufing  by  the  art  of  managing. 
'  them.  A  found  mind  knows  how  to  take  delight 
in  vulgar  employments,  as  a  healthful  body  re* 
Uflies  the  moft  (imple  aliments.  All  thofe  indo- 
lent people  who  are  diverted  with  fo  much  di£- 
Golty,  t^we  their  di%uft  to  their  vices,  and  lole 
their  tafte  for  pleafureonly  with  thatof  their  duty. 
As  to  EloUa,  it  is  dire£Uy  contrary ;  the  employ- 
ment which  a  certain  languor  of  mind  made  her 
formerly  negleA,  becomes  now  interefting  {torn 
the  motive  that  excites  to  it.  One  muft  be  totally 
infenfible,  to  be  always  without  vivacity. .  She 
formerly  fought  folitudeand  retirement,  in  order 
to  indulge  her  refle£tions  on  the  obje£t  of  her 
[  paffion }  at  prefent  ihe  has  acquired  new  adivity, 
by  having  formed  new  and  different  connexions. 
She  is  not  one  of  thofe  indolent  mothers  of  a  £i- 


mily,  who  are  contented  toflttdy  tlieir  dutjr  wiien 
tbey  fliould  difcharge  it,  and  Me  their  tone  ia 
inquiring  after  the  bufineis  of  others,  which  Aey 
ihoiild  employ  ia  diipatching  their  ^mn,  Eloifii 
prafiifta  at  prefent  what  flie  karnt  king  ago.-^ 
Her  time  £h  reading  and  ft^jr  ha$  given  place 
to  that  of  adion.  As  flm  rifes  anhimr  later  dmn 
herhuAaad,  fo  fbe  goea  an  kwr  hter  to  beiL«^ 
This  hour  is  the  only  time  Ihe  employs  in  tbaiyr% 
for  the  day  is  hot  too  long  for  the  various  bsfimfr 
in  which  flie  is  engaged. 

Thi% my  loidy is  whaslhadt^iay  toyouooo** 
oevning  the  ecDoomy  <kf  this  houfe,  and  of  the 
f eliied  life  of  thofe  vriio  govern  it«  Contcnied 
in  their  flation,  ibey  pesceaUy  enjoy  its  comve* 
niances^  ^tisfiod  with  tbetr  fortanc^  diey  feds 
not  toangment  it  for  dioir  children^  hut  to  kne 
thsm>  with  an  inherttance  they  themfelves  s^ 
eeiyed)  aa  eftale  in  good  condition,  affafiionata 
fisrvants,  a  tafte  far  employment^  Qrder>  niodeim« 
tieoy  and  far  every  thing  dmt  cui  render  driighu 
ful  and  i^reeaUe  to  men  of  fenfe  the  enjoyment 
of  a  moderate  fortune,  a$  prudently  preferved  aa 
honeftly  accyuired. 
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•fo    LORD    B . 

We  have  had  vifitors  for  fbmedays  paft.    They 
left  us  yefterday,  and  we  renewed  that  agreeable 
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i)d^y  fi^fiftuig  between  us  tbree^  which  is  by 
fy  much  the  more  delightful,  as  there  is  nothing, 
even  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  we  defire 
to  hide  from  esich  other.  What  a  pleafure  do  I 
take  in  rofuming  a  new  being  whiich  renders  me 
worthy  of  your  confideafie !  At  every  mark  of 
fBfteem  which  I  receive  from  Ebtfa  and  her  hu^ 
band,  I  iay  to^  myfelf  (with  an  air  of  felf-fuficiency, 
AjLltBffkk  I  may  ventare  to  appear  before  Lord 

& ^  It  is  with  your  affiftance^  it  .is  under  youi 

eyes,  that  I  hope  to  do  honour  to  my  prefent  fitifr* 
atioa  by  my  paft  follies^  If  an  extinguifl^ 
pa£on  cafts  the  mind  into  a  ftate  of  de]eAio% 
a  paffion  6ibdued  adds  to  the  confcioitfiida  of  vic« 
tery  a  new  elevatiottof  ioitfaBent,  a  more  Kvely 
^ttikcfamcnt  to  all  that  is.  Atblime  and  beautiful. 
ShaU  I  io^  the  isuit  of  a  facrifice  which  hath  coft 
me ib  dear  t  No^  my kMrd ;  Ifeel  that, animated 
liy  your  eacample,  my  h^rt  is  going  to  profit  bf 
aU  thoie  arduous  fentimesiti  it  has  conquered.  I 
ftd  thitit  was  necei&fy  for  me  to  be  what  I  was, 
^iorder  Ibr  me  to  become  what  I  am. 
jMrKif&t  having  thrown  away  fix  days  in  frivolous 
^"converfation  with  perfonsindiiFerenttous,  wepa& 
ftd  yefterday  mormng,after  the  manner  of  the  £n« 
gliih,  in  company  and  iilence  ;  tailing  at  once  the 
pieafure  of  being  together  and  the  fweetnefsof  felf* 
fecolle£kion.  How  fmall  a  part  of  mankind  know 
anythingofthepleafuresof  thisfituation  !  I  never 
&w  a  perfon  in  France  who  had  the  leafl^idea  of  is. 
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The  converfation  of  friends,  fay  they,  can  never 
be  exhaufted.  It  is  true,  the  tongue  may  eafil/ 
find  words  for  common  attachments  :  but  friend*  J 
ihip,  my  lord,  frtendihip!  thou  animating  ce« 
leftial  fentiment !  what  language  is  worthy  of 
thee  ?  What  tongue  prefumes  to  be  thy  inter- 
preter ?  Can  any  thing  fpoken  to  a  friend  equal 
what  is  felt  in  his  company  ?  Good  God  !  hew 
many  things  are  conveyed  by  a  fqueeze  of  the 
hand,  by  an  animating  look,  by  an  eager  embrace^ 
by  a  figh  that  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  I 
And  how  cold  in  comparifon  is  the  firft  word 
which  is  fpoken  after  that!  I  (hall  never  forget 
the  evenings  I  pafTed  at  Befan^on ;  thofe  delight-^ 
iul  moments  facred  to  filence  and  friendfhip«— » 

Never,  O  B !  thou  noblcft  of  men !  fublimeft 

of  friends !  No,  never  have  I  undervalued  what 
you  then  did  for  mc ;  never  have  my  lips  pre* 
fumed  to  mention  it.  It  is  certain  that  this  ftste 
of  contemplation  affords  the  greateft  delight  to 
fulceptible  minds.  But  I  have  always  obferved 
that  impertinent  vifitors  prevent  one  from  enjojr- 
nng  it,  and  that  friends  ought  to  be  by  then>felveS) 
to  be  at  liberty  to  fay  nothing.  At  fuch  a  time 
one  (hbuld  be,  if  one  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  col- 
lc6ked  in  each  other :  the  leaft  avocation  is  de- 
ftruftive,  the  leaft  conftraint  is  infupportable. 
It  is  then  fo  fweet  to  pronounce  the  dictates  of 
the  heart  without  reftratnt.  It  feems  as  if  one 
dared  to  think  freely  only  of  what  one  can  as 
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-freely  fpeak ;   it  feems  as  if  the  prefence  of  a 

Aranger  reftrained  the  (entiment,  and  comprefled 

thofe  hearts  which  could  fo  fully  didate  thea>- 

felves  alone. 

Two  hours  paiTed  away  in  this  filent  ecftafy, 
more  delightful  a  thoufand  times  than  the  frigid 
repofe  of  the  deities  of  Epicurus.     After  break- 
£ift,  the  children  came,  as  ufual,  into  the  apart-* 
flient  of  Eloifa,  who,  inftead  of  retiring,  and 
(hutting  herfelf  up  with  them  in  the  work-room, 
according  to  cuftom,  kept  them  with  her,-  as  if  to 
make  them  fome  amends  for  the  time  they  had 
loft  without  feeing  us ;  and  we  none  of  us  parted 
till  dinner.  Harriet,  who  begins  to  know  how 
to  handle  her  needle,  fat  at  work  before  Fanny, 
who  was  weaving  lace,  and  refted  her  cufhion  on 
the  back  of  her  little  chair.     The  two  boys  were 
bufy  at  a  table,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
of  prints,  the  fubjed  of  which  the  eldeft  explain- 
ed to  the  younger,  Harriet,  who  knew  the  whole 
by  heart,  being  attentive  to  and  correfting  him 
when  wrong:  and   fometimes  pretending  to  be 
ignorant  what  figures  they  were  at,  ihe  made  it 
a  pretence  to  rife,  and  go  backwards  and   for- 
wards from  the  chair  to  the  table.     During  thefe 
little  leflbns,  which  were  given  and  taken  with 
little  pains  and   lefs  reftraint,  the  younger  boy 
was  playing  with  fome  counters  which  he  had 
fecreted  under  the  book.    Mrs.  Wolmar  was  at 
yfork  on  fome  embroidery  near  the  window^  op- 
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pofite  the  chU<ii\cn,  and  her  huiband  and  t  #ei^ 
Aill  fftting  at  the  tea-table,  reading  the  C^usette^ 
to  which  ihe  gave  but  little  attention.  But  whea 
we  came  to  the  article  which  mentions  the  )))•> 
nds  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  fingular  attach- 
ment of  his  people,  unequalled  by  any  thing  but 
that  of  the  Romans  for  Germanicus,  Ihe  made 
fonie  reflexions  on  the  difpofition  of  that  afiec^ 
tionate  and  benevolent  nation,  whom  all  the 
world  hate,  whilft  they  have  no  hatred  to  any 
one;  adding,  that  fhs  envied  only  a  fovereiga 
the  power  of  making  himfelf  beloved.  To  this 
her  .hufband  replied,  *'  You  have  no  need  to  envy 
a  fovereign,  who  have  fo  long  had  us  all  for  your 
fubjeAs."  On  whidi  (he  turned  her  head,  and 
cafl  a  look  on  him  fo  afFe£ling  and  tender,  that  it 
ftruckme  prodigioufly.  She  (aid  nothing  indeed  j 
for  what  could  ihe  fay  equal  to  fuch  a  lookf 
Our  eyes  met:  and  I  could  perceive,  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  hufband  prefled  my  hand, 
that  the  iame  emotion  had.efFe6ied  us  all  three, 
and  that  the  delightful  influence  of  her  expanfive 
heart  diiFufed  itfelf  around,  and  triumphed  over 
iofenfibilLty  itfelf. 

We  were  thus  difpofed  when  that  filent  Tcene 
'began,  of  whicih  I  juft  jiow  fpoke:  you  may 
judge  that  it  was  not  the  confequence  of  coUnefe 
•or  dhagrto.  It  was  firfl:  interrupted  by  the  lit- 
tle managcaiest  of  t))e  childjteo ;  who,  nevertfae- 
icfS)  as  fiion  as  weieft  dflFipedBiDg,  modevated 
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tfaek  pimtde,  as  if  afraid  of  difturim^  the  general 
fUence.  Tlie  little  teacher  ynsB  the  firft  that 
lowered  her  voice,  made  figns  to.  the  other,  and 
lan  atxmt  on  tip*toe,  while  their  play  became  the 
more  diverting  by  this  light  conftraint.  Thfs 
fcene,  which  feemed  to  prefent  itfelf  in  order  to 
prolong  bur  tendernefs,  produced  its  natural  e(- 

Amnmtifcon  ie  linguey  iparlan  Palme. 
Our  hearts  converiing  while  out  tongues  were  mute» 

How  many  things  may  be  faid  without  open- 
ing one's  lips !  How  warm  the  fentiments  tt^t 
may  be  communicated,  without  the  cold  interpo- 
fitionof  fpeech  !  Eloifa  infenfibly  permitted  her 
attention  to  be  engaged  by  the  (ame  object 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  three  children;  aud 
ker  heart,  raviihed  with  the  moft  enchanting  ec- 
ilafy,  animated  her  charming  features  with  all 
the  affecting  fweetneis  of  maternal  tendernefs. 

Thus  given  up  to  this  double  contemplation, 
Wolmar  and  I  were  indulging  our  reveries,  when 
the  children  put  an  end  to  them.  The  eldeft, 
who^as  diverting  himfelf  with  the  prints,  feeing  ' 
the  counters  prevented  ht%  brother  from  being  .at- 
tentive, took  an  c^portunity,  when  he  had  piled 
them  up,  to  give  them  a  knock,  and  throw  theio. 
down  on  the  floor.  Marcellin  fell  a  crying ;  and 
Eloiia,  without  troubling  herfelf  to  quiet  himiB 
bid  Fanny  pick  up  the  counters.    The  child 
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was  immediately  jiuifacd;  the  oouoters  were  oe- 
vertheleTs  not  brought  him>  nor  Hi  he  bepa  to 
cry  again,  as  I  expelled.  This  circumflaiice, 
which,  however,  was  nothing  in  itfel^  recdled  to 
niy  mind  a  great  many  others,  to  whidi  I.had 
given  no  attention;  and  when  I  think  of  them, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  children, 
with  ib  little  fpeaking  to,  give  fo  little  trouble. 
They  hardly  ever  are  out  of  the  mother's  fight, 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  perceive  they  are  in  com- 
pany. They  are  lively  and  playful,  as  children 
of  their  age  fhould  be,  but  never  clamorous  or 
teazing;  they  are  already  difcreet  before  they 
know  what  difcretion  is.  But  what  furprifes  me 
moft  is,  that  all  this  appears  to  be  brought  about 
of  itfelf;  and  that  with  fuch  an  affediionate  ten- 
dernefs  for  her  children,  Eloifa  feems  to  give 
herfclf  fo  little  concern  about  them.  In  fad, 
one  never  fees  her  very  earneft  to  make  them 
fpeak  or  hold  their  tongues,  to.  make  them  do 
things  or  let  them  alone.  She  never  disputes 
with  them ;  flie  never  contradids  them  in  their 
amufemeiits  :  fo  that  one  would  be  apt  to  think 
(he  contented  herfelf  with  feeing  and  loving 
them ;  and  that  when  they  have  pafled  the  day 
with  her,  fhe  had  difcharged  the  wholeduty^of  a 
niother  towards  them. 

But,  though  this  peaceable  tranquillity  ap- 
pears moire  agreeable  in  contemplation  than  the 
reftlefi  folicitude  of  other  mothers^  yet  I  was  not 


a^litltt  flifprirdi  at  aM  ap{Mirettf  indMeMii  b^i^' 
tie  agreeable  to  her  cliaraa«r;  I  Wdulcl  liMi'hil^ 
ftfef  ^even -» little  difoonteiited  amidft^feiilattjr  rea* 
t^n  Wtht  contr»y  I  fo  well-dtftiTa^upe^ftiMtt' 
aftitftjr'  become  imtetti^- ngeSdiotU  I  W6uld 
wHRiTgly  haf«  attributed  the  goodhtfr  of  the' 
children  to  the  eikreof  the  mother^  and  flWild^ 
haire  been  glad  to  have  observed  itfore  fiiiltriir' 
them^  that  I  might  hare  feen  her  momfoficitoos^ 
t6corttft*thfem. 

Hkring'btified  rtyfdf  witfe  thefe  refltftions'a^ 
l6flgthxief  fai' nletic^)'  I  at  latrdetetrnmeu  to cotlt- 
mmricatttthem^torhef.    ** Ifcc (iaid I,  oneday)' 
that'Heatren^retrards  virtuous  motbeysitf  ttgf* 
good  dllpditlbti'  of  *thetr  diiMren ;  but  the  *  beft ' 
dlQioficioft  mttft  be  ctihivtited;     Thtif  edatatioft ' 
otighrtotfeghi  from  the  time  of  their  birth.    Can 
tfaiire^  a  thwfe^rtowi' propter  to  form  their  minds, 
than  when  thcjr  have  received  no  imprelfibnthat' 
need'  to^^be  ^ccd  ?    If  you  give  them  up  to 
themfiUves  in  their  infancy,  at  what  age  do  you 
eirpeft  th<mf 'to  be  docile  f     While  you  have  no-  • 
thing  elfe^  teatdi  thetn;  yiKi  cfd^t  t6  teaeh  them 
obedfence.-*'— **'  WTrjr,  (returned  flie)  d*  my* 
chHdren*'  dSbbey  mef*^— «*  That  were  diflfcult ' 
(fiddl)'  iaff-  yott'  lay  no'  dommairf^'i^jon  them.*^* 
Onthis  ihe  looked  at  her  hufband,  and  fmiled  ; 
then  taking^me  by  ^  hand,  five  led  me  into  the^ 
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clofet)  that  we  might  converfe  without  being 
overheard  by  the  children. 

Here,  explaining  her  maxims  at  leifur^.  She 
difcovered  to  me,  under  that  air  of  negligence, 
the  moft  vigilant  attention  of  maternal  tender- 
nefs.  ^^I  was  along  time  (faid  (he)  of^your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  premature  inftru£tion 
of  children  i  and  while  I  expedled  my  firft  child, 
was  anxious  concerning  the  obligations  I  (hould 
foon  have  to  difcharge.  I  ufed  often  to  fpeak  to 
M.  Wolmar  on  that  fubje£l.  What  better  guide 
could  I  take  than  fo  fenfible  an  obferver,  in  whom 
the  intereft  of  a  father  was  united  to  the  indilFer* 
ence  of  a  philofopher  i  He  fulfilled,  and  indeed 
furpafTed  my  expedations.  He  foon  made  me 
fenfible,  that  the  firft  and  moft  important  part  of 
education,  preci&ly  that  which  all  the  world 
negleds*,  is  that  of  preparing  a  child  to-receiim 
inftru£tion. 

<^  The  conunon  error  of  parents,  who  pique 
themfelves  on  their  own  knowledge,  is  to  fup* 
pofe  their  children  capable  of  reafoning  as  fixm 
as  they  are  born,  as  to  talk  to  them  as  if  they 
were  grown  perfons  before  they  can  fpeak.  Rea» 
fbn  is  the  inftnimeht  they  ufe,  whereas  every 
other  means  ought  firft  to  be  ufed,  in  order  to 

.  *  Locke  himfelfy  the  Tagaclous"  Locke,  has  forgot  it, 
inftniftin^  us  rather  in  the  things  we  ought  to  require  of 
•ur  chOdriDf  than  in  the  means  of  obtaining  then. 
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form  their  reafon ;  for  it  is  certain,  th?it  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  men  acquire,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  acquiring,  the  art  of  reafoning  is  the  laft 
and  moft  difficult  to  learn.  By  talking  to  them 
at  fb  early  an  age,  in  a  language  they  do  not  ua- 
detlhind,  they  learn  to  be  fatisiied  with  mere 
words ;  to  talk  to  others  in  the  fame  manner;  to 
contradift  every  thing  that  is  faid  to  them  ;  to 
think  themfelves  as  wife  as  their  teachjers:  and 
all  that  one  thinks  to  obtain  by  reafonable  mo- 
tives is,  in  faA,  acquired  only  by  thofe  of  fear  or 
vanity, 

^^  The  moft  confummate  patience  would  be 
wearied  out,  by  endeavouring  to  educate  a  child 
in  this  manner ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  fatigued  and 
difgufted  with  the  perpetual  importunity  of  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  unable  to  fupport  the  noife 
and  diforder  they  themfelves  have  given  rife  to, 
are  obliged  to  part  with  them,  and  to  deliver 
them  over  to  the  care  of  a  mafter ;  as  if  one 
could  expefl  in  a  preceptor  more  patience  and 
good  nature  than  in  a  father. 

<^  Nature  (continued  Eloifa)  would  have  chil-  f 
dren  be  children  before  they  are  men.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  pervert  that  order,  we  produce  only 
forward  fruity  which  has  neither  maturity  nor 
flavour,  ^d  will  foon  decay;  we  raifc young 
profeflbrs  Vnd  old  children.  Infancy  has  a  man- 
ner of  perceiving,  thinking,  andfeding  pecttli9r 
N  2 
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tot  ilftjlf.  NoUu9g.  is.  m^c^Wujri  :t\kw  to  thi<ik 
of .fubroUing  oiw's  ir^jts^ftw^j.  a#i4vItWmM  a^i 
fope,  e?^p9£l  achiIdof>fjui>^  t^jbciwefo^r^h^. 

*^TJ^  U0dpfftaadu()g«d(9^s  not. begin  iofoimvitr 
felf  tUl  afc«^  fp^Be  y«a^%  a^  y(hen  tb^icarp&reiil 
ofgafi^>hjiye  apy^ired  a  <:ertwi  <:p|ifij();^n&Q.    Th^-: 
d^figp;  of.  mtm^P.   is»    thier«(bFei,    eyid^ajtly-r  t^ 
ftr^iRgthe^rtl^e  body-  befercjthe  mii^Ais  .ei^rci&il^ 
CbiMie^su[e  always  jj^^iBotion;. reft*  an4  r«&fQ«» 
tiiiiiii  isi  jneoii&ften^  withih^ir  age^  a^udious  aad : 
iedentary  life  would  prevent  their  growth,  ani*; 
ii^ur^.tb^ir  hie^itjvi  neitlw  tteif  bipdy  ng)r  miftd 
p^tt:  fypptrt  reflr*ijnt.     ShMl:up  perpetuaJly:'  itt  av 
koonj  with  tbeij;  bf)Qto5,jtb^y  i(^i%h^\r  vigouci  be^.. 
come,  delicate^,  feebl^)  fiokly,  rather  flspid  thim 
reafonafale;  aad  their  minds  fufier>  ducing  tbeiF 
vrjboh  lives^  from  rthe.  weaknefs  of  their  4]odiiB». 

^'  But,  fuppofiQg.  fuch,  premature*  ililbru&iont 
were  as  profitable  as  itas  really  hurtful  to  their  - 
uuderftaodiogSy  a.very  greats  inconfvenience  woi^ 
attend  the  application  of  it  taall  indi&rimiaateiy,  . 
without  regard  .to  the'particular<genittS;of  each. 
For,  befides,  tb0'COllfttttttion^xonlmoa  td  its*  Que*. . 
cies^  every  child  at  his  birthpofieffiss^pecujiav. 
tompefameot) .  wbdcbi  delcrmiaes^  its  ^  genias^and  i 
cbM»ftef.;.and  w:M«h-.it  is /impiwpev  either  ton 
pervttrt  »oii  reftrua  s^  the  'bufinefe  lof  ediicatiea  bc^ .. 
iag  only  to  model  aQ]i>bMt>9  it  tOiperfeAioou. 
All  thefe  charadlers  are,'  according  to  M.  Wol* 
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»tear,  gcfbd  ih 'fhemfelres  :  fbr  Nature,  fays  he,  ^ 
tnatos  flo  ftiiftakcs*.  All  the  vices  imputed  to  /. 
tifalignity  of  difpofitloti  are  drily  the  efFed  of  the 
'bad  fortn  it  had  received.  According  to  him, 
'  ihert  h^Mt  a  'villain  upon  earth,  whofe  natural 
'pt(^iii2t7,  ifrell  direfted,  might  not  have  beeh 
'prodiiftive  ofg^eslt  vlftues ;  ndr  is  there  a  wrong 
ibewi  in  behig,  that  ttiight  nm  havt  beeh  of  ufe 

.  tto  ^hidfelf  and  Yoci^,  had  hfs  natural  talents 
'taken  a  certain  bhs ;  ^jtift  as  delforvned  ^nd  mbh- . 
ftrous  libtfgcfs '%tt  'retlHefeU'  bi^utiflil  alnd  ]propor- 
tiditoBfe,  "by  t)la(iltfg  Aeth  in  z  propei-  point  of 
^icw.  Every  thing  (Ikys  he)  'tends  'tb  %hc  cbrti- 
'IHbn  'good  In  the  univerfel  'fyfteln  of  liatu'rfe. 
fiverymjlnlras  *hfs  phceaffignefl  m'thfe1)eft'dr- 
derand  arrangement  of  tfhJtfgs;  'thfeljuftnelsis'fo 
Wd'obt^hit'iflslcfej'atta'ndt Yo  d/fturb  fuch'order. 
Whit*  iliiA^  Chfe  CbiifeqUeMCe'then  iff  an  educ^- 
tion  begun  in  k  Ct^itt^  andCarriied  on  always  tn 
rtife  ftme  manner,  wlthotft  regard 'to  flie  Vaft  di- 
veriJty  of ' teftipeYaix^rtts  and  geniiis  in  mainktad  ? 
tJftlefs  cTrllurtful  mSft'rU'aioils  tVourd  'be  given 

#to*the  gre^fev  part,  while  it  the  feriie  lime  they 
^rc  deprived  oTfacfh  as  would  ^bem^ft  ufeful  and 
•CtfttVenient;  nature  Wduljl  be  ton'finea  'On  eVeiy 
iGtfe,  and  the  greateft  qualities  oT  'fee  minfi  de- 

«  31i%i'dBl6hiniiy^iraehiiifei<;tu«|lff2ft8iif^«8  4dtt|PI- 
cd  by  M.  Woktoari^ttheitRfoBork  wil  bc^nn^ffttellj* 
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faced,  in  order  to  fubftitute  In  their  place  mean 
and  little  ones,  of  no  utility.  By  ufing  indifcri- 
minately  the  fame  means  with  different  talents, 
the  one  ferves  to  defiice  the  other,  and  all  are 
confounded  together.  Thus,  after  a  great  deal 
of  pains  thrown  away  in  fpoiling  the  natural  en- 
dowments of  children,  we  prefently  fee  thofe 
tranfitory  and  frivolous  ones  of  education  decay 
and  vanifli,  while  thofe  of  nature,  being  totally 
obfcured,  appear  no  more ;  and  thus  we  lofe  at 
once,  both  what  we  have  pulled  down,  and  what 
we  have  raifed  up.  In  a  word,  in  return  for  fo 
much  pains  indifcreetly  taken,  all  thefe  lit- 
tle prddigies  become  wits  without  fenie,  and 
men  without  merit,  remarkable  only  for  their 
weaknefs  and  infigniiicancy/' 

<^  I  underftand  your  maxims  (faid  I  to  Eloifa), 
but  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  them  with  your 
own  opinion  on  the  little  advantage  ariilng  from 
the  difplay  of  the  genius  and  natural  talents  of 
individuals,  either  refpcSing  their  own  happinefs 
or  the  real  intercft  of  fociety.  Would  it  not  be 
infinitely  better  to  form  a  perfedl  model,  by  ani- 
mating  one,  reftraining  another,  by  regulating  its 
pai&ons,  improving  its  underftanding,  and  thus 
correftlng  nature  !*'—«*  Coireding  nature  !  (fays^ 
Mi  Wolmar,  interrupting  me)  that  is  a  very  fine 
exprefion;  but,  before  you  make  ufe  of  it,  pray 
reply  to  what  £l6i(a  has  already  advanced." 

The  moft  fignificant  reply,  as  I  thought,  was 
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ta  deny. the  principle  on  which  her  arguments 
were  fpunded ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  ^  You 
fiippofe  ((aid  I)  that  the  diverfity  of  temperament 
and  genius  which  diftinguiih  individuals  is  the 
immediate  work  of  nature  -,  whereas  nothing  is 
left  evident.  For,  if  our  minds  are  naturally 
different,  they  muft  be  unequal ;  and  if  nature  has 
nude  them  .unequal,  it  muft  be  by  enduing  fome, 
in  preference  to  others,  with  a  more  refined  per- 
ception, a  greater  memory,  or  a.  greater  o^Micity 
of  attention.  Now,  as  to  perception  and  memo- 
ry, it  is  proved  by  experience  that  their  difiierent 
degrees  of  extent  or  perfection,  are  not  the  ftaa- 
dardof  genius  and  abilities  ;  and  as  to  a  capacity 
of  attention,  it  depends  folely  on  the  force  of  the 
paffions  by  which  we  are  animated ;  and  it  is  alio 

,  proved  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  fufccptible 
of  paffions  fttong  enough  to  excite  in  them  that 
degree  of  attention  neceflary  to  a  fuperiority  of 
genius. 

<^  If  a  diverfity  of  genius,  therefore,  inftead  of 
being  derived  from  nature,  be  the  effe^  of  edu- 

.  cation ',  that  is  to  lay,  of  the  different  ideas  and 
fentiments  which  objeds  excite  in  us  during  our 
infimcy,  of  the  various  circumftances  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  of  all  the  impreffions  vire 
receive;  fo  far  ihould  we  be  from  waiting  to 
know  the  charadkr  of  a  chi)d  before  we  give  it 
education,,  that  we  fiiould,  on  the  contrary,  be  in 

N4 
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JMfle.itP  efom  its fCharwBtcTl\ff*giviagit  a^^lspCr 
;.«ediieatipn." 

tTo.this  herfpUed,  that  it  was  not*hiS'«n8|]r'io 
.deny  tbeexifteoceof  any  thing,  becaufe.he  .couU 
iiiQt QXplain.it.  ^^  L^ook  (istys^he)  vupon  thofe  two 
'dtt9S'itn'tbe.court«yanJ.  Tbey  are  of  the  fame 
Jitter.;  theyihmre'be^nrfedanditEaineditogetber^ 
^ve;neiaer*been  parted ;  an^i  y^t^one  >a(  them -is 
•A  trifle,  lively,  good-oatured^docible  cur;  «rhi]e 
/the  other  jIs  lumpiih,  heavy,  Qwk^teikoedjfiai 
^incapable  of  laming  -any  rising.  •'Now>  'their 
^ferenoie  of  temperament,  only,  oan .  have  pcse- 
jdnced.in'thesnthat  ofchaFa£br,  as<the  dfflbratiQe 
cf  o^r'interior'Org^ulizaiiion*produoes  ifi^us  Aat 
of  our.minds  :  ifi  evQpy  other  i^iroumftasice  tbey 
'haveibeen  alike.^'*-^^^  Aiike'!  (interrupted  L); 
arh^ta  vaft  xliffapeiioe  aaayHlhere'notfaavc'beeQy 
afaou^  'Unobibnred  'by  jpou  i  Mow  msaof-  mU 
^^H  objpids  ^riay  ^ha^  -a^bd  -on  'the  Bot^ 
and  not  on  the  other !  How  many  little  <2k-* 
•ctHtfAaAOBS  -may  not  hane  dj^rently  affeSled 
4hem,  whidi  jDu  4iave  ftot^)erceived  I** — "  Vciy 
p«e€ty,  indeed  ffays  he)  ;  ^,  4  *nd  -you  feafen 
iijLe  dieaftrologers;  ^w^io,  when  two  men  «re 
«Befitioned<rf' different  fortune,  ^et  ^boitn  under 
the  feme  ^fpeA,  deny  the  identity  -of  <iircum- 
ft^fUQts.  On  the  contrary,  >they  in^intarn,-th«t, 
4)n  >apcouAtof  the  rapidity  of -the  heavenly  ^oio* 
tiont,  there  muft  hav^  been  an  knmenfe  difl 
tance  between  the  themes,  in  the  horofcope,  of 


Ihebncandtfaeiodier;  and  that,  if  tlie  pmdr« 
nsMnentof  their  births  had  bcencareAlUy  noted^ 
dra  ol^e<£lkm  ^ad  been  convca^d  IntK)  a  proe^ 

«<  But)  praf ,  .Jet  us  l^re  tkefe  fubcktteS)  and 
confine  odrfelv^  tp  obferv&tian.  This  xaaf 
«each  tis,  indeed)  that  tihere  are  dmrwflers  wbitil 
ore  knoiim  aliiKift  at  the  birth,  and  chiidimi  that 
majr  te  ftadted  ^t  die  breaft  of  their  nurfe  f  bttt 
Chefe  &re  of  a  particular  cbfs,  and  recisiTe  theil: 
education  m  beginning  to  Jlv^.  As  for  mheit, 
"tnho  are  later  ktiown,  to  attempt  to  form  thitir 
feniws  before  their  cfaaraders  are  diftiiigaijllii$d,i6 
to  nm  a  rift  o[{poiiing  what  h  good  in  their  nti^ 
tnrai  <dii^rmims,  and  fMbftituting  what  is  tft>rfe 
in  ks  place.  Did  not  your  ttrnfter  Pkto  maintain, 
fiat  M  the  art  tf  man,  that  all  philofophy  <xhiM 
mt  extraxSl  from  the  human  mind  what  nature 
Itad  not  implanted  there  ^  as  all  the  operations  in 
thtmi&ry  ans  incapable  of  extracting  from  any 
mixture  more  gold  than  is  already  tiontained  in 
ki  This  is  not  true  of  our  fentimentsorouc 
iiieas^  but  it  h  true  of  our  difpofttion)  or  capacity 
<)f  acqnitingtfaetn.  /fo  change  the  geniu%  one 
oiuft  be  able  to  change  the  interior  organisation 
of  the  body ;  to  change  a  charadet)  one  tniift  be 
oi^bte  of  changing  the  temperament  on  which 
U  iih?pends«  Hare  you  ever  heard  of  a  paflionate 
ma^^  becoming  patient  and  temperate,  or  of  a 
irlgid  ttiethodicat  genius  having  acquired  a  %i- 
N5  z 
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rited  im^lnation  ?     For  my  own  part,  I  thtifk 
it  would  be  juft  as  eafy  to  make  a  fair  ntah 
brown, ^ or  a  blockhead  a  man  of  fenfe.     It  isin 
vain  then  to  attempt  to  model  different  minds  by  one 
common  ftandard.   One  may  teftrain,  but  we  can 
never  change  them  :  one  may  hinder  men  from  ap- 
pearing what  they  are,  but  can  never  make  them 
really  otherwife  j  and,  thbugh  they  difguWe  their 
fentiments  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  you 
will  fee  them  re-affume  their  real  charaAers  oti 
every  important  occafion.     Befides,  our  bufineft 
is  not  to  change  the  charaAer  and  alter  the  n^ 
tural  difpofitlon  of  the  mind ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
to  improve  and  prevent  its  degenerating;  for  by 
thefe  means  it  is  that  a  man  becomes  what  he  is 
capable  of  being,  and  that  the  work  of  nature  is 
completed  by  education.     Now,  before  any  cba- 
ra£ter  can  be  cultivated,  it  is  necefTary  that  it 
(hould  be  ftudieds  and  that  we  ihould  patiently 
wait  its  openings  that  we  ihould  furnifh  occa- 
fk)ns  for  it  todifplay  itfelf;  and  that  we  ihould 
forbear  doing  any  thing,  rather  than  do  wrong. 
To  one  genius  it  is  neceflary  to^ive  wings,  and 
to  another  ihackles ;  one  ihould  be  fpurred  for- 
ward, another  reigned  in ;  one  ihould  be  encoiu 
raged,    another    intimidated;    fometimes   both 
ihould  be  checked,'  and  at  others  affiiled.     One 
man  is  formed  to  extend  human  knowledge  to  the 
higheft  degree    to  another  it  is  even  {dangerous 
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to  learn  to  read.    Let  us  wait  for  the  opening  of 
reafon ;  it  is  that  which  difplays  the  charadcr, 
and  gives  it  its  true  form :  it  is  by  that  alio  it  is 
cultivated,  and  there  is  no  fo^fuch  thing  as  edu<«  } 
cation  before  the  underftanding  is  ripe  lor  infinie*  ' 
tion.   • 

^*'  As  to  the  maxims  of  Eloifa,  which  you  think 
oppose  to  this  doctrine,  I  fee  nothing  in  &em 
contradidory  to  it ;  on  the  conti^ary,  I  find  them, 
for  my  own  part,  perfedly  compatible.     Every 
man  at  his  birth  brings  into  the  world  with  him 
»  genius,  talents,  and  chs^r9£bBt  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.     Thofe  who  are  deftined  to  live  a  life  of  ism-^ 
plicity  in  the  country,  have  no  need  to  difplay 
tMeir  talents  in  order  to  be  happy:  theif  «mer«' 
erted  faculties  are  liJic  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Valai3,  whicb  die  public  good  will  not  permit 
to  be  c^ned.     But  in  a  more  poliflied  fociety, 
where  the  head  is  of  more  ufe  than  the  hands,  it 
is  neceilary  that  all  the  talents  nature  hath  be- 
llowed on  men  Ihould  be  exerted ;  that  they  fhbuld 
be  dire£ted  to  that  quarter  in  which  they  can 
proceed  the  ^vtheft :  and  above  all,  that  their 
natural  propeniity  fhould  be  encouraged  by  every 
thing  which  can  make  it  ufeful.     In  the  fir  ft 
cafe^  the  good  of  the  fpecies  only  is  eonfulted  ; 
every  one  ads  in  the  fame  manner ;  example  is 
their  only  rule  of  a£iion  i  habit  their  only  talent ; 
and  no  one  exerts  any  other  genius  than  that 
N  6 
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idii^  m wmm^n  ipiiM ;  w^^ea^>  m  die  ifo^oil 

yVM$  i  }f.e9»  mm  pQ%^  mf  ttimt  f^t^xior  to 

apotiw>  it  i^  C4di;ivjite4.  ajod  i^fiM^  a»  £tr  as  it 

m)l  ^?fK:h  I  w4  if  a  imnJ^  ppQei&d  of  44eguate 

abilities,  he  may  become  the  greateft  of  his  fpectcs. 

Tl^eie  nmtims  ue  fo  little  coatr^i^ry*  that 

^y  t^y«  bem  put  in  pf^ice  in  all  aget^     I«w 

^f^An&ti  th^rWi^  tb«  children  of  tbf  pe96ot> 

HOiF  tk€  oittMOi  fwr  ym  Imf^w  not  as  yiet  wbat 

mftrufi^oo  i$  proper  for  th«m,    In  ev^y  cafis, 

I  Ifi  tte  body  b^  f<MiniMi»  fill  tbe  judgosfnt  begins 

!  M  «|^c«r :  tJiM  is  ibi^  lifne  for  onkiration/' 

I     ^  All  tbis  wouM  ftein  very  w«U  {fai4  I)  if  I 

did  not  ibr  one  inconvefusn^e,  very^gudicjnl 

10  the  advmtsg^  yo«  promife  you^ £^f  nrom  tbi$ 

sietbodi  and  tbis  is»  that  chiUrw  tbusl^t^ 

th^n&lvqB  wUl  get  mmf  b»d  bftbits,  wbich  cm 

be  prevented  only  by  teaching  tb^m  good  on«s« 

You  %my  kt  Ai^b  <:bUdren  readily  contra^  all 

the  bad  piadUoes  tbeyp«r<:eivo  in  otbsrs»  becaufe 

ilioh  ^mm^lfs  ar«  «a&ly  followed,  and  neve/  iml* 

Me  the  good  ones»  which  would«mft  tb^m  more 

trouble.    AciMiftomed  to  have  every  tbing^  aod 

10  do  as'  they  plfife  on  every  ocqalion,  tbey  be- 

'  eense  nmitii^us,  obftinate,  and  untradaUe."*^ 

^  But  (interrupted  Mf  Wobnar)  it  appears  to  noe 

that  you  have  renuurked  the  contrsiiry  in  o^r's^ 

9^4  that  this  i^mark  bas  given  rife  to  tbisoon* 

verlation«''— *^^  I  muft  confefe  (anfwered  I)  thia 


Cloift  luve  4Me  t0  imke  the»  <b  tmCbUef 
Wjiaiaietb0d.tetfi  ibitaluo  to  teiRgkahMtti 
Wiiat  hi»  file  AMkitxMi  Jaftead  «/  tbe  yoko  <rf 
difeif^Uiie  J^'*-^^  A  yoke  Auch  more  iniexjble 
{x0«ttmied  Jie  immeAiaMij)  that  of  ncicd&tf ;  bo^ 
i»  givil^  70H  ftn  fttoount  of  ter <30iidu&,  you  will 
te  belter  aUe  to  <ompreheiMl  her  yiews»"  He 
l)ie»  cso^ged  £]oi£i  to  explain  her  method  of 

t]Ke  l611o«riag  maimer : 

^  Happfi  my  dear  friend,  aw  thofe  wlio  are 
veU-bom !  Ilay  not  lb  great  aftrdb  as  &L  Wol- 
OAr  does  on  any  own  endeyrouflra.  I  doubc  much, 
sotwttbftaBding  btsimucimB,  thait  a  good  man 
ean  evu  be  made  out  of  a  child  of  a  bad  di%o& 
CJoft  dad  chara£ker.  Convinced,  nevoth^^eft,  of 
the  ewelleiice  of  his  xoechod,  I  endeavoured  to 
regulate  aiy  condisA,  in  the  govfrnmem  of  mf 
fiuaily^  in  ei^rjr  mfpeci:  agieeaUe  to  Um.  My 
firft  hcsfw  is,  that  I  ibaU  never  ham  a  chad  of  a 
yietous  difpofitiafi ;  my  fccomd,  theft  I  fliall  be 
Me  H>  educate  thofe  which  God  has  given  me, 
.wader  thedireftiDn  of  their  &tber,  in  fiich  a  maiu 
fier^  that  they  may  one  day  have  tbe  faa^ioeft^ 
poflefing  his  virtues.  To  this  end  I  have  endea-  * 
vovoed  to  adqrt  his  rules,  by  giving  tteta  a  pria- 
cqrieleftphiiofophical,  aadmares^oeabletofna*  v 
ternal  affinftioo;  lamely,  to  make  107  cbiidrea 
bappf  <    Tfaia  waa  the  fiift  prayer  of  my  heart 
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after  I  was  a  mother,  and  all  tKe  bufineft  of  mjr 
life  is  to  effeA  it.  From-  the'fif  ft  time  I  held  my 
etdeft  Ton  in  my  arms,  I  have  reflefied  that  the 
ftate  of  infancy  is  almoft  a  fourth  part  of  the 
longeft  life;  that  men  (eldom  pafs  through  Che 
other  three  fourths ;  and  that  it  is  a  piece  of  cruel 
prudence  to  make  t^at  firft  part  ttneafy,  in  order 
to  fecurc  the  happincfs  of  the  reft,  which  may 
never  come.  I  refle£led^  that  during  the  weak* 
nefs  of  infancy,  nature  had  opprefTed  children  in 
ib  many  different  ways,  that  it  would  be  barba« 
rous  to  add  to  that  oppreffion  the  empire  of  our 
caprices,  by  depriving  them  of  a  liberty  {o  very 
much  confined,  and  which  they  were  fo  little  ca^ 
pable  of  abufing.  I  refolved,  therefore,  to  lay 
mine  under  as  little  conftraint  as  poffible;  to 
leave  them  to  the  free  exertion  of  all  their  little 
powers;  and  to  fupprefs  in  them  none  olthe^ 
emotions  of  nature.  By  thefe  means  I  have  al« 
ready  gained  two  great  advantages;  the.  oae^ 
that  of  preventing  their  opening  minds  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  faliehood,  vanity,  anger, 
envy,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  thofe  vices  whidi- 
are  the  c(Miiequences  of  fubjeftion,  and  whicb 
one  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to,  when  we 
would  have  children  do  what  nature  does  not 
teach :  the  other  is,  that  Aey  are  more  at  liberty 
to  grow  and  gather  ftrength,.  by  the  continual 
eaieFcife  which  inftinftdirefb  them  to*  Accu£i 
tomed,  like  die  children  of  peaiaats>  to  expofe 
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diemfelf  es  to  tke  h^t  aiid  oold^  they  grow  as 
bsLtdy  I  are  eqi^Uy  capable  ot  bearing  the  incle* 
iBcncte»  of  the  weather;  and  become  more  ro- 
buft,  as  living  more  at  their  eafe.  This  is  the 
way  to  provide  againft  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
the  accidents  of  humanity*  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  I  diAike  that  deftru£live  pufUlanimity, 
which,  by  dint  of  ^  (blicitude  and  care,  enervates 
a  child,  torments  it  by  conftant  reftraint,  coap- 
fines  it  by  a  thoufand  vain  precautions,  and,  in 
fbort,  expofes  it  during  its  whole  life  to  thof^ 
inevitable  dangers  it  is  thus  protected  from  but 
for  a  moment  i  and  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  catch- 
ing a  jfew  colds  while  children,  men  lay  up  for 
themfelves  confumptions,  pleurifies,  and  a  world 
of  other  difeafes, 

/  "  What  makes  children,  left  thus  to  them- 
felves, acquire  the  ill  habits  you  fpeak  of,  is,  that 
not  contented  with  their  own  liberty,  they  en- 
deavour to  command  others,  which  is  owing  to 
the  abfurd  indulgence  of  too  many  fond  mother^ 
who  are  to  be  pleafed  only  by  indulging  all  th^ 
fantaftical  defires  of  their  children.  I  flatter  my^ 
felf,  my  friend,  that  you  have  feen  in  mine  nq^ 
thing  like  the  defire  of  command  and  authority 
even  over  the  loweft  domeftic;  and  that  you 
have  ken  me  countenance  as  little  the  folfe  com*- 
plai(ance  and  ceremcxiy  u&d  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  point  that  I  think  I  have  taken  a  new  and 
more  certain  method  to  make  mj  childrte  4t 
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m(5K  fne, «[^, ^igifig,  mad  tvafChMe;  ml  ^Mit 

on  &  pmoipte  the  iMft  Miple  vn  tlir  vvtnM, 

which  «s,  hjr  cdfiviiickig  iSittii  %h0f  ans  bwt  irhili- 

Iren. 

«  To  coniider  tfic  ftate  of  ijifaik:^  iti  kfeU^  *i 
there  «  heing  in  the  uniipetfe  ttior«  helptefs  lor 
mUeraWe ;  that  lk«  more  at  the  laercy  of  eiwry 
thing  about  it ;  that  has  oiore  need  oF  pity  and 
protedion,  than  an  inbnt?  I>o«^  k  not  feeiH 
that,  on  iStts  account,  the  firft  noife  which  nsfttife 
directs  it  to  make  is  that  of  crying  and  com^ 
iHaint?  I>oes  it  nat  feem,  that  nattttt  gfres  it  an 
afiefttng  and  tender  appearance,  m  order  to  en^ 
gage  everj  one  who  approaches  it  to  affift  its 
weaknefs,  and  relieve  its  wants  i  What,  there* 
lore,  can  be  more  oSenfive,  or  contrary  to  order, 
than  to  iee  a  diild  pert  and  imperious,  command- 
Jng  everf  one  about  htm,  and  affuming  impudent^ 
if  the  tone  of  a  maAer  over  thofe  who,  fliotild 
they  abandon  hitn,  would  leave  him  to  perifli  f 
Or  can  any  thing  he  more  iMurd  than  td  fee  pa** 
rents  approve  fucb  behaviour,  and  encourage  their 
children  to  tyrannize  over  their  nurfes,  till  they 
arc  big  Enough  to  tyrannize  over  the  parents 
themfelves? 

•  <<  As  to  my  part,  I  have  fpared  M  pains  tb 
prevent  my  fon's  acquiring  the  dangerous  idea  of 
command  and  (ervitude,  and  hsive  never  given  htm 
room  to  think  himfdf  attended  more  out  of  duty 
&an  pity.    This  point  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  dit 


^tUfil  0jd:imp<vUIU  khctiiiQatieiVi  .iioi>.€aii  I  wdil 

-rtiotts  Mihkb  IiMryeJie«i  fAiigid:ts>  tuk^jto^itf^ 
*pm6iin:hiinthitiiiftta6Hi»^knawledge,  wiisohds 
-£»  amd]rcl0  4i&inguifli  2heini0i£QBary:fein^ 

citude. 

<^.Qiie  <iff  iBjr^cincipal  mcthdis  ibas  been,  "as  I 
^we^lu&oUnTedvtD.'Coimncediim'of  tkeumpof- 
-fiiiUitgr>ofjhig  fitbfifting,  at  his  Ji^,  twithoi|t4»r 
zaMbM^oe.  AfterMPohtch  I  faad  m  grett  diffinrity 
rt»  tkow  iktm^'ttatt,  ^ki  :v«ceivingiafififlaee  fMU 
•0llwm^  'W>e  ^iay  ourftiiiws  >uiiiler  lobligasioro  ^to 
"tkcnijViid.are-tnvaiftate'of'dependeiice^  and  that 
tthoiffttmiiis  bavesa^veal:i<ipeptorttjr»ovcriimi,*i»« 
icatife^he  ^oai»M«<&twkk«ttt  41iein,'wiiik!kr,jan, 
ftbe  GontMiry,  ican  <do  (i^h«m  no  ;&mce:  £>  that, 
iJMftead  of  <beiiig  vain  tof  »tfaeir  ^tteaMtance,  be  ^ 
^te«^  -upon  'it  ^with  « <fon  of  ^Htmilsation,  asigk 
'flwrkef  his  'W^edkndls,  and  ardently  wHhes  lor 
Hfaetime  when  he'^fliallte^brg  and  ^ftrofig-eneu^ 
to*ave  fhc4w>nottr  <ff<fcrving'*Si»fWf.*' 

■«  Thefe -netioHS  (I  faiti)  wouhl^e  difficult  to 
'C^abli&  in  faniifies,>wbe^ re t^^ther  and^moAier        < 
^hcrnfelves  are  waited  on  like  ch}ldTen^5  but  in 
•this,  *Whcpe -every -perfon  has  feme  -employment 
iiHeitted  4ihn,  even  from  the  mafter  and  nuiftneft  : 
to  Ifbe  :loweft  domeftkr  j  where  the  'interconrfe 
'between  thtoi  apparentiy  -cor^ftsonly  ef pccfpro*       n 
cafl  feryices,  I  ^o  ntK  *thmk  it  impoffible:  *at  I 
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sim  «t  a  lofs  to  conceive  faow  children,  accofloiwd 
16  have  their  real  wants  fi>  readily  fatisfied,  can  be 
prevented  from  expe£king  the  £une  gratification 
of  their  imaginary  wants  or  huaaours ;  er  how  it 
is  that  they  do  not  ibmetimes  fufFer  from  the  hu« 
aiour  of  a  fer vant,^  who  may  treat  their  real  wasts 
as  imaginary  ones." 

<*Oh!  my  friend  (replied  Mrs.  Wolmar)  tti 
Ignorant  woman  may  frighten  iierfelf  at  any 
thii^  or  nothing.  But  the  real  wants^  chil- 
dren,, as  well  as  grown  perfons,  are  very  (ewi 
we  ought  rather  to  regard  the  duration  of  cnr 
eafe  than  the  gratifications  of  a  fingle  momtot« 
Do  you  think,  that  a  child  who  lies  under  xui  re-^ 
ftraint  can  Mkt  fo  much  from  the  humour  of  a 
governe£5,  under  the  eye  of  its  mother,  as  to  hurt 
iti  Vou  imagine  inconveniencres  which  arife 
from  vices  already  contra&ed,  without  refiediog 
that  my  care  has  been  to  prevent  fuch  vices  frooi 
being  contracted  at  all.  Women^naturally  love 
chilcUen  j  and  no  mifunderftanding .  would  ariie 
between  them,  except  from  the  defire  <^  one  to 
.fubjed  thq  other  to  their  caprices.  Now  that 
olinot  happen  herQ,  neither  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  of  whom  nothing  is  required,  nor  on  that 
of  the  governef^,  whom  the  child  has  no  notion 
of  commanding.  I  have  in  this  ac^ed  dire£Ujr 
contrary  to  other  mothers,  who  in  appearance 
twould  have  their  children  obey  the  domeftics,  and 
in  reality  require  the  ferv^nts  to  obey  the  chil- 
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dtem  here  neither  of  them  eomaiand  nor  obejr: 
but  the  child  never  meets  with  more  complaifiince 
from  any  perfon  than  he  ihows  for  them.  Hence» 
perceiving  that  he  has  no  authority  over  the  peo^ 
pie  about  him,  he  becomes  tractable  and  obiig- 
ingi  in  feeking  to  gain  the  efteem  of  others,  he 
contrads  an  aflFedion  for  them  in  turn :  this  is 
the  infallible  effbiSt  of  felf-leve;  and  from  this 
reciprocal  affedlion,  arifing  from  the  notion  of 
equality,  naturally  refult  thofe  virtues,  which  are 
conftantly  preached  to  children,  without  any 
eflfea. 

<<  I  have  thought,  that  the  910ft  elTential  part  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  which  is  feldom 
regarded  in  the  beft  families,  is  to  make  them 
lenfible  of  their  inability,  weaknefs,  and  depend* 
ence,  and,  as  my  huiband  called  it,  Che  heavy 
yoke. of  that  neceffity  which  nature  has  impoied 
on  our  fpecies ;  and  that,  not  only  in  order  to 
fhow  them  how  much  is  done  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  that  yoke,  but  efpecially  to  inftru£t 
them  betimes  in  what  rank  Providence  has 
placed  them,  tlfat  they  may  not  prefume  too  far 
above  themlelves,  or  be ,  ignorant  of  the  recipfo* 
cal  duties  of  humanity. 

*'  Young  people,  who  from  their  cradle  haye 
been  brought  up  in  eafe  and  effeminacy,  who 
have  been  careffed  by  every  one,  indulged  in  all 
their  caprices,  and  have  been  ufed  to  obtain  eafUjt 
every  thing,  they  defired,  enter  upon  the  wor4d 
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with  miMj  mtpettmmt  prej^^tsts ;  *«f  vhl^ 
'HiWf  'dne  i^enenlliy  cured  %  (frequem  ft«&#tifltt.i» 
*tkM9$,  affrmUS)  -and  dhugrin.  Now,  I  *lrMld 
'wUlmgljr'^remy  cfhikiren  -thk  fttoaH'kitii^^f 
'4difca«kA),  by  giving  theiia,  ^VfM^  a  juft'AotijQki 
-dfifiiings.  I  4hk1  indeed  om^enM^dte  iniilgc 
iTijr  -tldfjft'fon  in  'evei7'thiflg1te»^yatttea,*ofti'a 
"perAiiHidn  ihat  the^i^  impuMbs  df  "ntttuye  ttnriR: 
iJe^goodandfitotaty.;  »but  Lwffs  -net  leflg  irtiair- 
^t^ver jng,  'ftelt  tihiWren,  'e^nteetving  from  Hkth 
(tfeatmemrvthat  ^Ihey  *h^e  ^  fight  lo1)e**eyta, 
depart  from  a  ftate  of  nature  almoft  as  feoA'is 
%cmi;  ^eorf^a^^gour  vices  'fi^Mi  -etir^exathple, 
mi  theirs  'byottr^ndifcrction.  I  faw  *sltif  1 4n- 
'  4diged  bim*<n  ^IMris'htftnourSj'thcy  vrtJtrtd^diiJy 
kicreftfe  %y  ftiefa  inSttlgenet';  thaftt^as'tu^edf- 
HSbj  to ^ftopat ibtne point, '3nd "ihat xcMtfadi^%dki 
•wmiW  bc'thiB  'more  -tttdrtiFying,  ^s  he  fboaM'be 
lefs  accifftomefl  to  it::*Ut  thstt  nt  might  -be  Ws 
Tpairifiil  to  liim,  I  began  to  lifeVrm  to  it  by  de- 
grees;  and  vin  order  topKfvertt  histeatrsatid  la- 
tnentations,  I  madetfvery  denial  irrevocable.  It 
is  true,  1  'comu-adfft  .him  -as  little  as  poffible,  and 
never  without  ducconfideration.  Whatever  is 
given  or  permitted  him  is  done  uncOnditionalHy, 
and  at  the'iirft  inilianceKand  in  Aie  we'are  in* 
dulgent  enough :  'but  lie 'never  gets  any  'thing  by 
importunity,  netflier  his  tears  nor  entreaties  lic- 
king oftmy  cffcd.  Of  this  he  is  ftow  fo  veil  con- 
vinced, that %e  makes  noufrof  them^  he  goesfais 
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Mk.ikeiabg-'^dbQKaoi  fwestmositsri  tikfiO:»m)Kfo«nx 
hini#  tUsm .  aArfdME^r  ar  hirdrflxi  aimtj^-  wUch-  be: 
wouldcte.gladbtetoaich:^  tfatre^Vprami^talriai 
tfifffiaiiie' inapoffibtUty-  ofrhavtag^theoneas  the  ' 
odier;  aad  iik>far  fiminj  beating' the:;  cfaaksfaod. 
tafaks^  that'  bft  dam  noti  itft.fais';  haad^gainft^ 
tiMfe  whcr  op^ffr  hiow  In  :evt ry  ^hangliiafadife ' 
pkafcs  bun^  he  feds  the  wwight  o£:  neee3ffitf9  the* 
efieft? o£ hisowa  weaknefs, buttnevep— *'^xeii<K 
mea^mement  (fays  (he)  feeing  I  wasigoingtoi 
replf ;  Iforefee your objefision) and<anv'camfng^*ta!:. 
itidimediately* 

<ci  The  great  caufe  of^  the-  ilUiumour  of  chil#- 
dreny  is*the  care-wfaich  is  taken  either  to^quiec^r- 
to-aggravate^thtmw   They  writ  fbrnetifnes-  cry  fer  • 
an  hour,' for  n^txjier  reaiim-in  this- world  thasrbe^  > 
caufe'they  percetvo'We- would  not  have  thenir 
So  long' '  as^  we  take  not^te  of'  their  trymgi  fo  long  - 
hare -they >  a '  rWon^  for  continmig  to  cry  j  bot 
they  will  foon  give  over  of  themfelves,  when 
theyiw' no.notice iS'  takea-of ' them :  for^  old  or 
young,  nobody  loves  to  throw  away  'his  tronU^b 
Thia^is  eanftiy  thecafewii^my  eideft'bt>yv  wbo^- 
was  once- the  moft  peevifll  little  bawler,- ftun- 
nhig  thewhlale  hottfe'  widh'  his  cries:  whereas^ 
now '  yoo ,  cai^  hafdly  hear  there  is  a  child  in  the 
houftr  Hdcri^,  indeedywhbnhe^s  inpaiiki-  but' 
theaiif*is  the  voice  of  nature^  which^flibttld  hever - 
be  reftrainedi  and  heishiifliedagaitt>asvfeon^:as^ 
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ever  the  pain  is  over.  For  this  reafim  I  pay 
great  attention  to  his  tears,  as  I  am  certain  he 
never  (beds  them  for  nothing :  and  hence  I  have 
gained  the  advantages  of  being  certain  when  he 
is  in  pain  and  when  not }  when  he  is  well  and 
when  lick ;  an  advantage  which  is  loft  widi  thofe 
who  cry  out  of  mere  humour,  and  only  in  order 
to  be  appealed.  I  muft  confefs,  however,  that 
this  management  is  not  to  be  expe£ked  from 
nurfes  and  governefies :  for,  as  nottring  is  more 
tirefome  than  to  hear  a  child  cry,  and  as  thefe . 
gpod  women  think  of  nothing  but  the  time  pre- 
fent,  they  do  not  forefee,  that  by  quieting  it  to- 
day it  will  cry  the  more  to»morrow.  But  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  this  indulgence  produces  an  obfti- 
nacy,  which  is  of  more  confequence  as  the  child 
grows  up.  The  very  caufe  that  makes  it  a  fqual- 
\6t  at  three  years  of  age,  will  make  it  ftubborn 
and  refra£lory  at  twelve,  quarrlefctme  at  twenty, 
imperious  and  infolent  at  thirty,  and  infuj^rt* 
able  all  its  life, 

<<  I  come  now  to;  your  objection  (added  fhe, 
fmiling).  In  every  rndulgence  granted  to  chil- 
dren, they  can  eafily  fee  our  defire  to  pleafe  them, 
and  therefore  they  ihould  be  taught  to  fuppofe  we 
have  reafon  for  refiiiing  or  complying  with  their 
requefts.  This  is  another  advantage  gained  by 
making  ufe  of  authority,  rather  than  perfuafion, 
on  every  neceflary  occafion.  For,  as  it  is  impoC^ 
ixble  they  can  always  be  blind  to  ou»  motives,  it 
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is  natural  for  them  to  imagine  that  we  have  fome 
reafim  for  Gontradi^ng'  them^  of  which  they  are 
ignorant.    On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  once 
fubmitted  to  their  judgment,  they  will  pretend  to 
judge  of  every  thing ;  and  thus  become  cunning, 
deceitful,  fruitful  in  fliifts  and  chicanery,  endea* 
vouring  to  filence  thofe  who  are  weak  enough  to 
argue  with  them :  for,  when  9ne  is  obliged  to 
give  them  an  account  of  things  above  their  com* 
prehenfion,  they  attribute  the  moft  prudent  con- 
du£k  to  caprice,  becaufe  they  are  incapable  of  un- 
derflanding  it.    In  a  word,  the  only  way  to  ren- 
der children  docile,  and  capable  of  reafoning,  is 
not  to  reaibn  with  them  at  all ;  but  to  convince 
them,  that  it  is  above  their  childifh  capacities ; 
for  they  will  always  fuppofe  the  argument  in 
their  favour,  unlefs  you  can  give  them  good  caufe 
to  think  otherwife.     They  know  very  well  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  difpleafe  them,  when  thefy 
are  certain  ot  our  aflFe£lion ;  and  children  are  fel* 
dom  miftaken  in  this  particular :  therefore,  if  I 
deny  any  thing  to  my  children,  I  never  reafon 
widji  jJign^  I  never  tell  them  why  1  do  fo  or  fo ; 
but  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  that  they 
^    lliould  find  it  out ;  and  that  even  after  the  affair 
is  over.     By  thefe  means  they  are  accuflomed  to 
think  that  I  nev^r  deny  them  any  thing  without 
a  (iifficient  reafon^  though  they  cannot  always 
fee  it. 
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lajFchUdren  ita  join  in  tike  ooavtetfiuiimof  gimnn 
ptdonsy^or  feriiftlf  iaaagmethenifclves  upon  an 
eqiuditf  with  thco^  hecanfe  tbejr  are:  pemitiftedi 
to  pfFattle.     Iwoiddliaire:th8tn.give:ajfliorcaiNl'' 
niodbAaofw>er)  when  tbajr.  ate  fpoke  to,  but'iierer' 
t^fjnpdr.of  thoir  own  head^  oraficimpeTtiiiBJir^ 
q<icfl;bn&-of  perfans.  fo  much  older:  than  <  them*  • 
fely^i  toi^rhoorthejr  ougJit'  to  fbommove:  rc^ 
fpca.-'* 

**^  Thcfe  (interrupted  J)  •  we  -very  rigid  rule«) 
for  b  indttlgenitauiiother  a»  Bloiia.    PythagieMs 
htmfelf  ivaa  not  nioi<e  feveve  wvch  his  di&tpless 
You  .are  notiDaij  afraid:tatreat  thlNn  ]ilee>  aieti, . 
but  feem  to  be  f&nfal  lift  th)^  ikoulditdo^fiiOffi 
ccafe.to  be  cfaildrem     By  wtetmeatis'caft  thef 
acquire,  knowiedgr  more  certaftvatid^  agreeably, . 
than  by  afking^qoeftions  of  thofe^wlAy  kfioiii»'bec^ 
ter  than  themfelves  ?  What^wdttUsthet^Pafffianr^ 
ladies  think>  of  yoor  maxims,  whofe  chUdrJon^re 
never  thought  to  pratt)e't6aimiGh  or  too>  ldng>: 
they  judgT'of  their  fatupe  tlnderftandipg^  by  the^- 
nonfenfe  and  i  impertinence*  they<  litter  wheo- 
young?    TJia^mwy^  not*be  amifsy  Mr  Wfehnav 
mU  tell'  me,>  in  atoantry  where  th^  inerit  of  thie** 
people' lie-in  chattering,  and* a  man '  has  no  baii<J 
nefe  to  think,  if  he  can  but  talk.     Bftt  1  cam»c ' 
undcrffemd  how  Efoifa,.  who  is  fodefirous  of' 
making  the  lives  of  her  children  happy,  can*  re- 
concile that  happinefs  with  Jo  much  reftrain^i 
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nor  amtdfk  fo  much  confinement,  what  becomes 
of  the  liberty  with  which  fhe  pretends  to  indulge 
them/' 

**  What  (fays  flie,  with  impatience)  do  wc  re- 
ftrain  their  liberty,  by  preventing  them  from 
trepaffing  on  ours  ?  And  cannot  they  be  happy, 
truly,  without  a  whole  company  fitting  filent  to 
admire  their  puerilities  ?  To  prevent  the  growth 
of  their  vanity  is  a  furer  means  to  effe<9:  their 
happinefs:  for  the  vanity  of  mankind  is  the 
fource  of  their  greateft  misfortunes,  and  there  is 
no  perfon  fo  great  or  fo  admired,  whofe  vanity 
has  not  given  him  much  more  pain  than  plea« 
fure*. 

^^  What  can  a  child  think  of  himfelf,  when  he ^ 
fees  a  circle  of  fenfible  people  liftening  to,  ad- 
miring, and  waiting  impatiently  for  his  wit,  and 
breaking  out  in  raptures  at  every  impertinent  ex- 
preffion  ?  Such  falfe  applaufe  is  enough  to  turn 
the  head  of  a  grown  perfon  9  judge  then  what  ef- 
fe&  it  muft  have  upon  that  of  a  child.  It  is  with 
the  prattle  of  children  as  with  the  predi(£lions  in 
the.Almanack.  It  would  be  ftrange,  if,  amidft 
fuch  a  number  of  idle  words,  chance  did  not  now 
and  then  jumble  fome  of  them  into  fenfe.  Imagine 
the  eSe&  which  fuch  flattering  exclamations  muft 

*  If  there  ever  was  a  man  upon  earth  made  happy  by 
Ills  vanity^  it  is  paft  a  doubt  that  he  was  a  fo«l. 

Vol.  III.  O 
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have  on  a  fioiple  mother,  already  too  miicfa  -flat- 
tered by  her  own  heart.  Think  not,  however, 
that  I  am  proof  againft  this  error,  becaufe  I  ex- 
pofeit.  No;  I  fee  the  fault,  and  yet  *ani  guilty 
of  it.  But,  if  I  fometimes  admire  tthe  .'repartees 
of  my  fon,  I  do  it  at  leaft  in;fecitet.  He  .will 
not  learn  to  become  a  vain  prater,  by  shearing  me 
applaud  him  ;  nor  will  flaUerers  have  the  pica- 
fure,  in  making  me  repeat  them,  of  laughing  at 
my  weaknefe. 

**  I  remember  one  day,  having  company,  I 
went  out  to  give  fome  necefiary  orders,  and  on 
my  return  found  four  or  ^five  great  blockheads 
•  bufy  at  play  with  my  boy ;  they  came  imme- 
diately to  tell  me,  with  great  rapture,  :the  many 
pretty  things  he  had  been  £iying  to  them,  and 
with  which  they  &emed quite  charmed.  ^Gen- 
tlemen (faid  I,  coldly,}  I  doubt  not  but  you 
know  how  to  make  puppets  fay  very  fine  things  s 
%ut  I  hope  my  children  will  one  day  be  men, 
when  they  will  be  able  to  a£t  and  talk  of  them- 
&lves ;  I  fhall  then  foe  always  glad  to  hear  what 
they  have  &id  and  done  well.'  Seeing  this  man- 
ner of  paying  their  court  did  not  take,  ?  they  fince 
"play  with  nvy  children,  but  not  as  with  Punchi- 
nello; and,  to  fey  the  truth,  they  are  evidently 
better  fince  they  have  been  lefs  admired. 

«  As  to  their  aiking  queftiohs,  1  do  not  prohi* 
bit  it  indifcriminately.  I  am  the  firft  to  tell  them 
toafk,  foftly,  of  theif  fatber  or  me,  what  they 
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defire  to  knaw.  Bat  I  do  not  permit  them  to 
break  ih  upon  a  ferious  converfation,  to  trouble 
every  bpdy  with  the  firft  piece  of  impertinence 
that  comes  into  their  heads.  The  art  of  afking 
queftions  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  as  may  be  imagined. 
It  is,ratl>er  that  of  a  maftcr  than.of  a  fcholar— 
The  wife  know  and  enquire,  (ays  the  Indian  pro- 
Vff b,  but  the  ignorant  know  not  even  what  to 
inquire  after.  For  want  of  fuch  previous  inftruc- 
tion,  children,  when  at  liberty  to  afk  queftions 
;8is  tbcy,pleafe,  never  a(k  any  but  fuch  as  are  fri- 
YqIqu^,  and  anfwer  no  purpofe,  or  fuch  difficult 
ones  whpfe  folution  is  beyond  their  comprehen- 
Hon.  Thus,  generally  fpeaking,  they  learn  more  ^ 
by  the  queftions  which  are  afked  of  them,  than 
from  tbpfe  which  they  a&  of  others. 
-  **  But,  were  this  method  of  permitting  them 
to  alk  queftions  as  ufefiil  as  it  is  pretdhded  to  be, 
is  not  the  firft  and  moft  important  fcience  to 
them,  that  of  being  modeft  and  difcreet?  And 
is  there  any  other  that  fhould  be  preferred  to 
this  ?  Of  what  ufe  then  is  aQ  unlimited  freedom 
pf  fpeech  to  childreii,  before  the  age  at  which  it 
is  proper  for  them  to  fpeak  ?  Qr  the  right  of  im- 
pertinently obliging  perfons  to  anfwer  their  child- 
ifh  flueftions?  Thefe  little  chattering  querifls 
a(k  queftions,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  inftruc- 
tion>.astoengaj;epnefs  notice.  This  indulgence, 
therefore,  is  not  fo  much  the  way  to  Mnftruft 
Q2 
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them,  as  to  render  them  conceited  and  vain  j  an 
inconvenience  much  greater,  in  mj  opinion, 
than  the  advantage  they  gain  by  it ;  for  igno- 
rance will  by  degrees  diminifh,  but  vanity  will 
always  increafe. 

**  The  worft  that  can  happen  from  too  long  a 
referve  will  be,  that  my  fon,  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  difcretion,  will  be  lefs  fluent  in  fpeech, 
and  may  want  that  volubility  of  tongue,  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  words,  which  he  might  otherwife 
have  acquired  3  but  when  weconfider  how  much 
the  cuftom  of  paffing  away  life  in  idle  prattle  im- 
poverifhes  the  underftanding,  this  happy  fterility 
of  words  appears  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wife.  Shall  the  organ  of  truth,  the  moft  worthy 
organ  of  man,  the  only  one  whofe  ufe  diftin- 
guiflies  him  from  the  brutes,  (hall  this  be  prof- 
tituted  to  no  better  purpofes  than  thofe  which 
are  anfwered  as  well  by  the  inarticulate  founds  of 
other  animals  ?  He  degrades  himfelf  even  be- 
low them  when  he  fpeaks  and  fays  nothing ;  a 
man  fliould  preferve  his  dignity,  as  fuch,  even  in 
his  lighteft  amufements.  If  it  be  thought  polite 
to  ftun  the  company  with  idle  prate,  I  think  it  a 
much  greater  inftance  of  true  politenefs  to  let 
others  fpeak  before  us  j  to  pay  a  greater  defer- 
ence to  what  is  faid,  than  to  what  we  (ay  our- 
felvesj  and  to  let  them  fee  we  refpeft  them  too 
much  to  think  they  can  be  enterUincd  by  our 
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aonfenfe.  The  good  opinion  of  the  world,  that 
which  makes  us  courted  and  carefled  by  others, 
is  not  obtained  fo  much  by  difplaying  our  own 
talents,  as  by  giving  others  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  theirs,  and  by  placing  our  own  mo. 
defty  as  a  foil  to  their  vanity.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  is  filent  only 
from  referve  and  difcretion,  (hould  ever  be  taken 
for  a'fool.  It  is  impoflible  in  any  country  what- 
ever that  a  man  fliould  be  charadlerifed  by  what 
he  has  not  faid,  or  that  he  fhould  be  defpifed  for 
being  filent. 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  generally  ob- 
ferved  that  people  of  few  words  impofe  filence 
on  others,  who  pay  an  extraordinary  attention 
to  what  they  fay,  which  gives  them  every  ad- 
vantage of  converfation.  It  is  fo  difHcuIt  for  the 
moft  fenfible  man  to  retain  his  prefence  of  mind, 
during  the  hurry  of  a  long  difcourfe;  fo  feldom 
that  fomething  does  not  efcape  him,  which  he  af- 
terwards repents  of,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
fometimes  choofes  to  fupprefs  what  is  pertinent, 
to  avoid  the  rifk  of  talking  nonfenfe. 

**  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  fix 
years  of  age  and  twenty;  my  fon  will  not  be  al- 
ways a  child,  and,  in  proportion  as  his  under- 
(landing  ripens,  his  father  defigns  it  fhall  be  ex- 
ercifed.  As  to  my  part,  my  tafk  does  not  ex- 
tend fo  far.     I  may  nurfe  children,  but  I  have 

03 
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not  the  prefumption  to  think  of  making  tlicm 
men.  I  hope,  (fays  fhe,  looking  at  her  hulband) 
this  will  be  the  employment  of  more  able  heads. 
I  am  a  woman  and  a  mother^  and  knoVir  my 
place  and  my  duty>  hence,  I  fay  again,  it  iv  not 
my  duty  to  educate  my  fohs,  but  i6  pfepa're 
them  for  being  educated. 

^*  Nor  do  I  any  thing  more  in  thi^  tliart  pur- 
fue  the  fyftem  of  M.  Wolmar,  in  every  paf  tiCu- 
lir'i  wHicK,  the  farther  I  proceed;  the  mbte  rea- 
fon  I  find  to  pronounce  excellent'  ancT  jull.  Ob- 
ferve  my  children,  particularly  the  elderf;  haVtf 
you  ever  feeii  children  more  happy,  taott  cHeerful> 
or  lefs  tfoublerome.  You  fee  them'  jump'  and 
laugh,  and  xuh  about  all  day,  WitlioAt  inConi* 
moding  any  one.  What  pleafiire,  what  inde»^ 
pendence,  is  their  age  capable  of  w^rch'  thty  do' 
not  enjoy,  or  which  they  abufe  ?  I'hey  afe  un^ 
der  as  little  reftraiiit  in  m^  prefenC^  a^  wK^n  t 
am  abfent.  On  the  contrary,  tfiey  feem  af^ary^ 
at  more  liberty  under  the  eye  of  th6ir  mofh^^ 
than  elfewhere ;  ahcf  though  t  am  tfr^  a;ath6r  of 
all  the  feverity  they  undergo,  ti\6y  tihi  vAt  al- 
ways morp  indulgent  than  any  body  ^Ife:  for  I 
cannot  fupport  the  thought  of  their  not  loving* 
me  better  than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world. 
The  only  rules  impofed  on  them  in  our  com- 
pany are  thofe  of  liberty  itfelf,  viz.  they  muft 
lay  the  company  under  no  greater  reftraint  than 
they  themfelVes  are  uader  -,  they  muft  not  cry 
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louder  than  we  talk ;  and  as  they  are  not  obliged 
to  coneern  themfelves  with  us,  they  are  not  to 
cxpedl  our  notice.  **  Now  if  ever  they  trefpafi 
againft  fuch.  equitable  rules  as  thefe^  all  their  pu»- 
niibment  i$,  to  be  immediately  fent  away  ;r  and 
I  malGe  this  a  puni£hment,  by  contriving,  to  ren« 
der  evcfly  otber  place  difagreeable  to  them.  Set- 
ting this  reftri£lion  afide,  they  are,  in  a  mannerj^ 
quke  unreftraiAed;  we  never  oblige  them  to 
leam  afiy  tbiiag^  nevef  tice  them  with,  fzuitleft  . 
correftioiis ;  never  neprimandthem  for  trifles ;  die 
oaly  kfibna  which:  ai^e  given  them  being  tKofe 
o£pra£)ttce«  Every  perfoa  in  the  houfe  having 
nay  direfiionft,  is  fi>  dilcceet  and  caceful  in  tbis. 
bttineft,  that  tbey  leave  me  nothing  to  wifh  for  |.. 
andy  if  aoy  defis^  ihould  ariie,  my  own  affiduity 
would  eaiUy  cepair  it»  ' 

<^  Yefterday,  for  example^  the  eldeft  boy  bav« 
ing  tsdcea  a  drua>  from  hi&  bsother,  let  him  a  cryv 
ing^  Fanny  f^id  nQthkig  ta  him  at  the  time  i  but^ 
about  aa  hour  afttr ,  whea  Ihe  faw  him  in  the 
hei|^  of  hia  amufement,  (he  ta  her  turn  took  it 
fcom  bim>  which  iet  him  a  crying  alfo.  <<  What 
(laid  {he)  do  you  cry  foe  f  You  took  it  juft  now 
by  force  from  your  brother^  and  now  I  take  it 
from  you ;  what  h^ve  you  to  complain  of?  Atu 
not  I  ftronger  ^ban  you  ?*'  She  then  beg^  ta 
beat  the  drum^  as  if.  Ibe  todc  plexfure  in  if.  Sa 
far  all  went  well  till  (ome  time  after  flic  w«& 
O4 
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going  to  give  the  drum  to  the  younger,  but  I  pre-* 
vented  her,  as  this  vtras  not  ading  naturally,  and 
might  create  envy  between  the  brothers.  In 
lofing  the  drum,  the  youngeft  fubmitted  to  the 
hard  law  of  neceffity ;  the  elder,  in  having  it 
tliken  from  him,  was  fenfible  of  injuftice :  both 
knew  their  own  weaknefs,  and  were  in  a  moment 
reconciled," 

A  plan  fo  new,  and  fo  contrary  to  received 
opinions,  at  firft  furprifed  me.     By  dint  of  expla^ 
nation,  however,  they  at  length  reprefented  it  in 
fo  admirable  a  light,  that  I  was  made  fenfible  the 
path  of  nature  is  the  beft.     The  only  inconyeni* 
cnce  which  I  find  in  this  method,  and  which  ap- 
peared  to  me  vjery  great,  was  to  negle£l  the  only 
faculty  which  children  poiTefs  in  perfe£lion,  and' 
which  is  only  debilitated  by  their  growing  into 
years.     Methinks,  according  to  their  own  fyfleai 
of  education,  that  the  weaker  the  underftanding, 
the  more  one  ought  to  exercife  and  ftrengthen 
the  memory,  which  is  then  fo'proper  to  be  exer* 
cifed.     "  It  is  that  (faid  I)  which  dught  to  fupply 
the  place  of  reafon.     The  mind  becomes  heavy 
and  dull  by  ina£llonc    The  feed  takes  no  root  in 
a  foil  badly  prepared,  and  it  is  a  ftrange  manner 
of  preparing  children  to  become  reafonable,  by 
beginning    to  make  them    ftupid."— ^**  How  ! 
ftupid!  (cried  Mrs.  Wolmar  immediately.)  Do 
you  confound  two  qualities  fo  dif&rent,  and  al- 
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TOoft  contrary,  as  memory  and  judgment*  ?  As 
if  an  ill  digefted  and  unconiiefted  lumber  of 
things,  in  a  weak  head,  did  not  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  underftanding.  I  confefs,  that 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  me- 
mory is  the  firft  which  opens  itfelf,  and  is  the 
moft  convenient  to  be  cultivated  in  children  :  but 
which,  in  your  opinion  fliould  be  preferred,  that 
which  is  moft  eafy  for  them  to  learn,  or  that  which 
is  moft  important  fOr  them  to  know  ?  Confider 
the  ufe  which  is  generally  made  to  this  aptitude, 
the  eternal  conftraint  to  which  they  are  fubjeft, 
in  order  to  difplay  their  memory,  and  then  com- 
pare its  utility  to  what  they  are  made  to  fuffer.. 
Why  (hould  a  child  be  compelled  to  ftudy  lan-i 
guages  he  will  never  talk,  and  that  even  before  1 
he  has  learnt  his  own  tongue  ?  Why  (hould  he  ) 
be  forced  inceflantly  to  make  and  repeat  verfes 
he  does  not  underftand,  and  whofe  harmony  all 
lies  at  the  end  of  his  fingers  ;  or  be  perplexed  to 
death  with  circles  and  triangles,  of  which  he  has 
no  idea}  or  why  burdened  with  an  infinity  of 
names  of  towns  and  rivers,  which  he  conftantly 
miftakes,  and  learns  anew  every  day  ?  Is  this  to 
cultivate  the  memory  to  the.  improvement  of  the 
underftanding,  or  is  all  fuch  frivolous  acquifition 

•  Here  appears  to  be  fgmc  little  miftake.     Nothing  Is  . 
fo  ufeful  to  the  judgment  as  memory:  it  is  true>  however^ 
(liat  it  is  not  the  remembrance  of  words. 
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worth  one  of  thofe  many  tears  It  cofk  him  ?  Were 
all  this,  however,  merely  ufclefs,  I  fliould  not  fo 
much  complain  of  it ;  but  is  it  not  pernicious  to 
accuftom  a  child  to  be  fatisiied  with  mere  words  ? 
Muft  not  fuch  a  heap  of  crude  and  indigefted  terms 
and  notibns  be  injurious  to  the  formation  of  thofe 
primary  ideas  with  which  the  human  underftand- 
ing  ought  firft  to  be  furnifhed  ?  And  would  it  not 
be  better  to  have  no  memory  at  all,  than  to  have 
it  ftufFed  with  fuch  a  heap  of  literary  lumber,  to 
the  exclufion  of  neceflary  knowledge  ? 

"  If  nature  has  given  to  the  brain  of  children 
that  foftnefs  of  texture,  which  renders  it  proper  to 
rcceivc^every  impreffion,  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to 
imprint"  the  names  of  fovereigns,  dates,  terms  of 
art,  and  other  infignificant  words  df  no  meaning 
to  them  while  young,  nor  of  any  ufe  to  them  as 
they  groy  old ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  trace  out 
betimes  all  tfepfe  ideas  which  are  relative  to  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  humanity,  thofe  which  re- 
late to  their  duty  and  happinefs,  that  they  may 
ferve  to  conduft  them  through  life  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  their  being  and  faculties.     The  me- 
mory of  a  child  may  be  exercifed  without  poring 
over  books.     Every  thing  he  fees,  every  thing 
he  hears,  catches  his  attention,  and  is  ftored  up 
in  his  memory :  he  keeps  a  journal  of  the  aftions 
and  converfation  of  men,  and  from  every  fccne 
that  prefents  itfelf  deduces  fomething  to  enrich 
bis  mcDiory*    It  is  in  the  choice  of  objeds,  in  the 
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care  to  fhow  him  fuch  only  as  he  ought  to  know, 
ahd  to  hide  from  him  thofe  of  which  he  ought  to 
be  ignorant,  that  the  true  art  of  cultivating  the 
memory  o^nfifts. 

"You  muft  not  think,  however  (continued 
Eloifa)  that  we  entirely  negleft  that  care  on 
which  you  think  fo  much  depends.     A  mother, 
if  fhe  is  the  leaft  vigilant,  holds  in  her  hands  the 
reins  over  the  paffipns  of  her  children.     There 
are  ways  and  means  to  excite  in  them  a  defire  of 
inftrudion  j  and  fo  far  as  they  are  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  the  child,  and  tend  not  t6  fow  in 
them  the  feeds  of  vice,  I  readily  employ  them, 
without  being  chagrined  if  they  are  not  attended 
with  fuccefs  :  for  there  is  always  time  enough  fot 
knowledge,  but  not  a  moment  (hould  be  loft  in 
forming  the  difpofition.     Mr.  Wolmar  lays,  in- 
deed, fo  great  a  ftrefs  on  the  firft  dawiiings  of 
reafon,  that  he  maintains,  though  his  fon  fhould  b^ 
totally  ignorant  at  twelve  years  old,  he  might 
know  not  a  whit  the  lefs  at  fifteen ;  without  con- 
fidering  that  nothing  is  lefs  necefiary  than  fbi*  a 
man  to  be  a  fcholar,  and  nothing  more  fo  than  for 
him  to  be  juft  and  prudent.     You  know  that  our 
eldeft  reads  already  tolerably  well.     I  will  tell 
you  how  he  became  fond  of  it :  I  had  formed  a 
delign  to  repeat  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  foiUe 
fable  out  of  La  Fontaine,  and  had  already  begui), 
when  he  alked  me  one  day,  ferioufly,  if  ravens 
could  ulk.    i  faw  immediately  the  di^culty  of 
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making  him  fendble  of  the  difference  between 
fable  and  falfehood  :  and  laying  adde  La  Fontaine, 
got  ofFas  well  as  I  could,  being  from  that  moment 
convinced  that  fables  were  only  proper  for  grown 
perfons,  and  that  fimple  truth  onfy  fhould  be  re- 
peated to  children.  In  the  room  of  La  Fontaine, 
therefore,  I  fubftituted  a  colleftion  of  little  in- 
terefting  and  inftruftive  hiftories,  taken  moftly 
from  the  Bible  j  and,  finding  he  grew  attentive  to 
thefe  tales,  I  compofed  others  as  entertaining  as 
poffible,  and  applicable  to  prefent  circumftances. 
Thefe  I  wrote  out  fair,  in  a  fine  book  ornamented 
with  prints,  which  I  kept  locked  up,  except  at 
the  times  of  reading.  I  read  alio  but  feldom,  and 
never  long  at  a  time,  repeating  often^  the  fame 
ftory,  and  commenting  a  little  before  I  paffed  on 
to  another.  When  I  obferved  him  particularly 
intent,  I  pretended  to  recoiled):  fome  orders  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  given,  and  left  the  ftory  unfiniflied, 
jUft  in  the  moft  interefting  part,  laying  the  book 
down  negligently,  and  leaving  it  behind  me.  I 
was  no  fooner  gone  than  he  would  take  it  up,  and 
go  to  his  Fanny,  or  fomebody  elfe,  begging  them 
to  read  the  remainder  of  the  tale ;  but  as  nobody 
was  at  his  command,  and  every  one  had  hia  in- 
ftrudions,  he  .was  frequently  refufed.  One 
would  give  him  a  flat  denial,  another  had  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  do,  a  third  muttered  it  out  very  low 
and  badly,  and  a  fourth  would  leave  it  in  the  mid« 
die,  juft  as  I  had  done  before.  When  we  law  him 
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keartily  wearied  out  with  fo  much  dependence, 
fomebody  intimated  to  him  to  learn  to  read  him- 
felf,  and  then  he  need  not  a(k  any  body,  but 
might  turn  it  over  at  pleafure.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  with  the  fcheme,  but  where  ihould  he 
find  any  one  obliging  enough  to  inftru£t  him  ? 
This  was  a  new  difficulty,  which  we  took  care, 
however,  not  to  make  too  great.  In  fpite  of  this 
precaution  he  was  tired  out  three  or  four  times; 
but  of  this  I  took  no  other  notice,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  make  my  little  hiftories  the  more  amuf- 
ing,  which  brought  him  again  to  the  charge 
with  fo  much  ardour  that  though  it  is  not  fix 
months  fince  he  began  to  learn,  he  will  be  very 
foon  able  to  read  the  whole  colle£lion,  without 
any  affiftance. 

'Vlt  is  in  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  excite  his 
zeal  and  inclination  to  attain  fuch  knowledge  as 
requires  application  and  patience ;  but  though 
he  learns  to.  read,  he  gets  no  fuch  knowledge 
from  books,  for  there  is  no  fuch  in  the  books  he 
reads,  nor  is  the  application  to  it  proper  for 
children.  I  am  defirous  alfo  of  furniibing  their 
heads  with  ideas,  and  not  with  words  ;  for 
which  reafon  I  never  fet  them  to  get  any  thing 
by  heart.*' 

«  Never,  (faid  I,  interrupting  her  !)  that  is  fay- 
ing a  great  deal.  Surely  you  have  taught  him 
his  prayers  and  his  catechifm  !*' — ^^  There  you 
are  miftaken  (replied  fhe.)  *  As  to  the  article  of 
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prayers^  I  (ay  mine  every  morning  and  evening 
aloud  in  the  nurfery,  which  is  fufficient  to  teach 
them',  without  obliging  thfem  to  learn*     As  to 
their  catechifm,  they  know  not  what  it  is.** — ' 
*^  What,  £loi& !  your  children  never  learn  dietc 
catechifm  Y*-^-^  No,  my  Mendy  my  children  im 
not  learn  tfheit  ca^eehifin;?*^^^  Indeed  i  (faid  I, 
quite  furprifed)  fo  pious*  ^  mo^es ! — I  resHy  d» 
not  comprehend  you.     Pra^  what  is^  the  scsi&n 
they  do  not  leafn  «.**—•*•  The  rea(bn.is  (Md  flie) 
thitt-]  WOttld<  have  them  feme  time  or  other  be« 
'  lieye  it:  I  would  have  them,  be  Cluriftiaitt***^^^  I 
underfknd  y($«  (fiiid  I)  ^  you  would  not  have  their 
faith  confift  in  mens*  words  ^  yoa  would  hav^ 
tboMF  betio^ey  as  well  as  know,,  the  articles  of 
their  religion ;  and  you  judge  very  pvudetttly^ 
that  it  is  iikvpoffiMe  far  a  man  to  befieve  what  he 
d^s  tsot  imdevftand.*'-'^  You  are  very  diAcuk 
(faid  M.  Wolonr,  finiliag);  pray,  wore  yoa» 
Chs'iftiaa  by  chance  ?'*—'*  I  endeavour  to  be  one 
.  (anfwered  I,  refolutely )»    I  believe  all  that  I  un- 
jderftandof  the  Chriftian  religion^  and  refpeft  the  ^ 
l\reSty  without  lejeding^  it."    Elotfit  made  me  a. 
iign  of  approbacbn,  and  we  refamed  the  fonner 
fubje^  of  converfacion  ^  when,  after  eaqilaims^ 
herfelf  on  feveral  other  fubjeds,  and  cxmrincing: 
me  of  hera£tive  and  indefatigable  maternal  zeal^ 
(he  concluded  by  obierving  that  her  method  ex«- 
a£lly  anfwered  the  two  objoBtt  flic  propofed^ 
nioiely,  the  permitting  the  natural  difpo&tioa 
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feives,  and  empowering  herfelf  ti6  ftudy  and-  ex- 
amine it. 

^^  Mjr  childreti  (coniinued  fte)  lie  undei^  na 
manner  of  reftraint,  and  yet  cannot  abufe  their 
l%e^.  TKeir  dtfpbfitiM  eaA^  Aether  be  db-  . 
prscved  nor  perverted;  their-  bddies^  are  left  t6 
gtow,  and  theii'  judgments  td^  ripeti  at  eafe  and 
Iditire :  fubje^Hon*  debafts  hot  their  minde,  nor 
dbes^'flattei^y  ex<*ite  their  folflovej  they  think 
thc^iUfeive^  neither  powerful  Aien  nor  enflafved^ 
aAinlsCis,  but  children^  ha]^py  aiid  fr«e.  To  guard 
thehi  from  vicesrftot  id  their  Aatuve^-  ttKy  ha^e^ 
ill  fity  opiniori,  a  better  prefe^vative  than  lediires^  ; . 
^hitfa  they  wottid  not  underftand,  ot  of  wbicli  \ 
they  Would  feon  be  tired.  This  confifts  in^  thtf  , 
^>odf  behaviour  of  thofe  about  them ;  in  the  good 
converfation  they  hear,  Whi<:h  is  fo  ^aeaiiat  t# 
thdar  aR  ^i!  they  ftarid  in  M^tm  o^kiftruaioif } 
it  coiififts^  in  the  ptaee  a)id  unity  of  which  they 
are  witneffes ;  iit  th6  hiarmohf  W^kh  is  Gonftant^ 
ly  ot^ferved)  and  in  the  ebndud  and  eoiwerfationf 
df  every  one  abound  themfir  Nurfed  hitherto  iit 
*et(iral  firtipltcity,  whence  BmxU  they  deriver 
thdfe  vices,  of  which  the/  have  liever  feen  the 
exaiftp'le  ?  Whence  thofe  paffions  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  feiel,  thofe  prejudices  which  no- 
thing they  obferve  can  imprefs  ?  You  fee  they  be- 
tray  no  bad  intlination;  they  have  adopted  no 
erroneous  n6tions.     Their  ignoratf:e  is  not  opi- 
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nionated;  their  defires  are  not  obftinate;  thdr 
propenfity  to  evil  is  prevented,  nature  is  juftified, 
and  every  thing  ferves  to  convince  me,  that  the 
faults  we  accufe  her  of  are  not  thofe  of  nature,  but 
our  own. 

<^  It  is  thus,  that,  giving  up  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  inclinations,  without  difguife  or  al- 
teration, our  children  do  not  take  an  external  an4 
artificial  form,  but  preferve  exaftly  that  of  their 
original  charader.  It  is  thus  that  their  character 
daily  unfolds  itfelf  t6  obfervation,  and  gives  us  an 
opportunity  toftudy  the  workings-of  nature,  even 
to  her  moftfecret  principles.  Sure  of  never  be«* 
ing  reprimanded  or  puni{hed,  they- are  ignorant 
of  lying  or  concealing  any  thing  from  us :  and  in 
whatever  they  fay,  whether  before  us  or  among 
tbemfelves,  they  difcover,  without  reftraint,  what- 
ever lies  at  the  bottom- of  their  hearts.  Being 
left  at  full  liberty  to  prattle  all  day  long  to  each 
other,  they  are  under  n6  reftraint  before  me.  I 
never  check  them,  enjoin  them  to  filence,  or  in- 
deed pretend  to  take  notice  of  what  they  (zy^ 
while  they  talk  fometimes  very  blameably :  though 
I  feem  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  At  thop 
fame  time,  however,  I  liflen  to  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  keep  an  exad  account  of  all  they  fay  or 
do :  but  thefe  are  the  natural  produ£lions  of  the 
foil  which  we  are  to  cultivate.  A  naughty  word 
in  their  mouths  is  a  plant  or  feed  foreign  to  the 
foil,  fown  by  |hc  vagrant  wind :  fhould  I  cut  it 
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off  b)r  a  reprimand,  it  would  not  fail  ere  long  to 
flioot  forth  again.  Inftead  of  that,  therefore,  I 
look  carefully  to  find  its  root,  and  pluck  it  up. 
I  am  only  ({aid  fhe,  fmiling)  the  fervant  of  the  1 
gardener  j  I  only  weed  the  garden  by  taking  f 
away  the  vicious  plants :  it  is  for  him  to  culti*  j 
vate  the  good  ones.  It  muft  be  confefied  alfo, ' 
that  with  ail  the  pains  I  may  take,  I  ought  to  be 
well  feconded  to  fucceed,- and  that  fuch  fuccefs 
depends  on  a  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  no  where  but 
here.  The  knowledge  and  difcretion  of  a  fenfible 
father  are  required  to  diftinguifh  and  point  out, 
in  the  midft  of  eftablii^^d  prejudices,  the  true  art 
of  governing  children  from  the  time  of  their 
birth ;  his  patience  is  required  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  without  ever  contradifting  his  prc- 
,cepts  by  his  practice  5  it  is  neceffary  that  one's 
children  (hould  be  happy  in  their  birth,  and  that 
nature  fhould  have  made  them  amiable;  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  none  but  fenfible  and  well-dif- 
pofed  fervants  about  onej  who  will  not  foil  ta 
enter  into  the  defign  of  their  mafter.  One  brutal 
or  fervile  domeftic  would  be  enough  to  fpoil  alU 
In  fhort,  when  one  thinks  how  many  adventi- 
tious circumftances  may  injure  the  beft  defigns, 
and  fpoil  the  beft  concerted  proje£i;s,  one  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  every  thing  that 
fucceeds,  and  to  confe&  that  wifdom  dependf 
greatly  on  good  fortune,'*—**  Say,  rather  (replied 
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I)»  that  good  fortune  depeofis  on  prudence^  lU 
not  you  fee  that  the  concurrence  of  circum- 
flances,  on  which  you  felicitate  yourfelf,  is  your 
own  doing)  and  that  every  one  who  approaches 
you  is,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  refemble  you  ? 
O  ye  mothers  of  £imilies !  when  you  complain 
that  your  views^  your  endeavours,  are  not  fci- 
conded,  how  little  do  you  know  your  own  po^- 
er!  Be  but  what  you  ought,  and  you  -will  fur- 
mount  all  obftacles ;  you  will  oblige  every  one 
about  you  to  difcha^ge  their  duty,  if  you  but  dif- 
charge  yours.  Are  not  your  rights  thofe  of  na- 
ture? In  fpite  of  the  maxims  or  practice  of  vice, 
thefe  will  be  always  refpe£^ed  by  the  human  heart* 
Do  you  but  afpire  to  be  women  and  mothers,  and 
the  moft  gentle  empire  on  earth  will  be  a]fo  the 
moftrefpedtable.. 

In  the  cl,ofe  of  our  converfation,  Eloifa  re- 
marked that  her  talk  w^  become  much  wUIer 
fince  the  arrival  of  Harriet.  "  It  is  certain  (faid 
ihe)  I  fhould  have  had  lefs  trouble  if  I  would  have 
excited  a  fptrit  of  emulation  between  the  brothers. 
But  this  ftep  appeared  to  me  too  dLapgerous ;  I 
chofe,  therefore,  rather  to  take  more  pains,  and 
to  run  lefs  rilk.  Harriet  has  made  up  for  this ; 
'for,  being  of  a  different  fex,  their  elder,  fondly 
rbeloved  by  both,  and  very  feufiWe  for  her  age, 
J  makea.kind  of  go.veraef&ofher,and  with  the 
more  fucce6,.as  hqr  leflS>ns.are  lefs^fufpeded  to  be 
«fuch. 
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«^As  to  herfelf,  her  education  falls  under  my 
care;  but  the  principles  on  which  I  proceed  are 
fo  different,  as  to  deferve  a  particular  explana- 
tion. Thus  much  at  Icaft  I  can  fay  of  her  al- 
ready, that  it  will  be  difficult- to  improve  on  the 
talents  nature  has  given  her,  and  that  her  merit 
is  equal  to  her  mother's,  if  her  mother  could  pof- 
fibly  have  an  equal/*^^ 

,We  now,  my  lord,  expcdl  you  every  day  here, 
fo  that  this  (hould  be  my  laft  letter.  JBnt  I  un- 
derftand  the  reafon  of  your  ftay  with  the  army, 
and  tremble  for  the  confequence.  Eloifa  is  no 
kfs  uneafy,  and  defires  you  will  oftener  let  her 
hear  from  you ;  conjuring  you,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  think  how  much  you  endanger  the  peace  of 
your  friends,  by  expoflng  your  perfon.  For  my 
part,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  on  this  fubje£i. 
Oifcharge  your  duty ;  the  advice  of  pufiUanimity 
is  as  foreign  from  my  heart  as  from  yours.     I 

know  too  well,  my  dear  B ,  the  only  cataf- 

trophe  worthy  of  you,  is,  to  lofe  your  life  in  the 
fervice  and  for  the  honour  of  your  country ;  but 
ought  you  not  to  give  fome  account  of  your  days 
to  him  who  has  preferved  his  only  for  your  fake  ? 
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LETTER    CXL. 

FROM    LORB    B 

I  FIND,  by  your  two  laft  letters,  that  a  former 
one  is  mif&ng,  apparently  the  iirft  you  wrote  mc 
from  the  army>  and  in  which  you  accounted  for 
Mrs.  Wolmar's  fecret  uneafinefs.  Not  having, 
received  thkt  letter,  I  imagine  it  was  in  the 
tnatl  of  one  of  our  couriers,  who  was  taken:  you 
will,  therefore,  be  pleafed  to  recommunicate  its 
contents.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conje^ure  what  they 
were,  and  am  uneafy  about  them.  For,  again  I 
fay,  if  happinefs  and  peace  dwell  not  in  Eloi&'s 
mind,  I  know  not  where  they  will  find  an  afylum 
on  earth.  You  may  make  her  eaiy  as  to  the  dangers 
ihe  imagines  we  are  here  expofed  to ;  we  have  t« 
do  with  an  enemy  too  expert  to  fitBTer  tis  to  pur- 
fue  him.  With  a  handful  of  men,  he  bftfles  our 
attempts,  and  deprives  us  of  all  opportunity  to 
attack  him.  As  we  are  very  fanguine,  however, 
we  may  probably  rsufe  diffioilties  which,  the  |»eft 
generals  would  not  be  able  to  funaount,  and  at 
length  oblige  the  French  to  fight  us.  I  forefee 
our  firft  fuccefs  will  coft  us  dear,  and  that  the 
viflory  we  gained  at  Dettingen  will  m^tke  us 
Vol.  IV.  A   / 
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lofe  one  ia  JFlanders.  We  make  head  againft  a 
very  abk  commander.  Nor  is  this  all  -,  he  pof- 
fefies  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  and 
the  French  foldicrs,  when  they  have  a  good  ppU 
nion  of  their  leader,  arc  invincible*^  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  good  for  fo  little  when  they 
are  commanded  by  courtiers  they  defpife,  that  fre- 
quently their  enemies  need  only  to  wat^h  the  ia- 
trigues  of  .the  cabinet,  and  (eizea  proper  oppos- 
itunity  to  vanquiih  with  certainty  the  braveft 
jpeople  on  the  continent:  this  they  very  weli 
'  know.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  taking  nok 
Cioe  of  the  good  look  and  martial  air  of  a  French 
foldier,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
lold  him,  ^'  If  the  French  army  had  been  com* 
poTed  of  fifty  theufand  fudi  men  as  he,  it  would 
not  have  beea  b  eafily  beaten :"— ^  Zounds,  Sir, 
(replied  the  grenadier),  there  are  men  enough  in 
it  like  me,  but  it  wants  fiich  a  mah  as  you." 
Now,  fuch  a  man  at  pcefent  commands  the 
French  troops,  and  ift  on  our  fide  wanting}  but 
we  faove  eeurage,  and  tsouble  ourfelves  little 
about  diat.  At  iaJl  events,  however,  X  intend  fi» 
fee  their  operatioxis  for  the  remainder  of  the  cao^ 
faif  n^  and  am  refidved  not  to  leave  the  army  till 
it  goes  iafio  wiBter-quarters.    We  ihall  all  be 

•  Th^  Iffanflator  cannot  help  ob&rringy  that  it  wis  ex- 
traordinary in  M.  Roufieau  to  put  fuch  a  hJiit,  ridiculous 
aiTertioa  in  the  mouth  of  an  £ngliikiiuui« 


^ficn  by  iiicli  %  Mzy:  the  feafon  being  too  fiur 
aiivaiiced  far  ui  to  think  of  croffing  the  moon- 
taint  this  year,  I  ihall  fpend  the  winter  with 
you,  and  not  go  to  Italy  till  the  beginnti^  of  the 
t^ing.  Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolmar  I  have 
thus  tbanged  my 'deiign,  that  I  may  have  mort 
time  to  tooteraplate  that  aflfefting  pidure  you  b 
pathetically  defcribe,  and  that  I  may  have  alfo 
Hk  of^tuiiity  to  fee  Mrs«  Orbe  fettled  widi 
them.  Ckmtinue,  my  dear  Srr,  to  write  witk 
yoar  iifual  punAuality,  and  you  will  do  me  a 
greater  pleafure  than  ever  :  my  equipage  having 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  I  have  no  booki,  bat 
amafe  myfetf  in  reading  xMrer  your  letters. 
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TO    U)Rn    B 0 

WnAx  pleafiire  does  your  lordibip  give  me,  ia 
acquainting  me  with  your  defign  off  paffing  die 
winter  with  us  at  Ctarens !  bvt  how  dearly  yott 
make  me  pay  for  it  by  prolonging  your  ilay  at  tte 
irmy  ^  What  dif^le«fes  me  moft,  howevef ,  is  ta 
perttWe  that  your  refehition  of  msdcing  a  ONm 
paigtf  was  feed  befciie  wepflrrted,  thocigb  yott 
fioentioned  lidtbing  of  k  to  me.  I  fee^  my  lord, 
your  ttHfon  for  keeping  k  a  fecret,  ahd  Cannot  be 
pkafed  with  you  for  it.  Did  you  de%ifeme  (9 
A% 
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much  as  t6  think  tne  unfit  to  accompany  you  i  or 
have  you  tytf  known  me  diean  enough  to  be  at- 
tached to  any  thing  I  fhould  prefer  tothe  iMiour 
of  dying  with  my  friend  ?  But,  if  it  was  kispr&r 
per  Tor  me  to  foflbw  you  to  tht  a^toy,  j^6a4hoiild 
at  leaft  have  left  me  in  London;  that  i/roilld  twPt 
difpleafed  me  lefs  than  your  fending  ma^)  hither*  « 

B^  your  laft  letter,  I  am  convinced  that  onre  of 
mine  is  indeed  miffing;  the  lofsTof  which^muft 
have  rendered  ^e  two  fucceeding  ones  in  maiiy 
refpeSsobfcure;  but  the  necefiary  explanations 
to  make  them  intelligible  ihall  be  foon  tranf- 
mitted  to  you.  What  is  at  prefent  more  partico- 
larly  needful,  is  to  remove  your  uneafinefs  cdn- 
cerning  that  of  Mrs.  Wolmar. 

i  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  give  you  a  regular 
continuation  of  the  difcourfe  we  had  togetheraf- 
tfiT  ths  departure  of  her  hufband.  Many  things 
have  fince  intervened  that  make  me  forget  great 
part  of  it,  and  it  was  refumed  at  fomany  diffcarent 
times  during  his  abfence,  that  I  ihall  content 
myfelf,  to  avoid  repetition/.with  giving  you  a  fum« 
mary  of  the  i^hole* 

,  In  the  firft  place,  flie  told  me,  that  M.  Wo^ 
roaiv  'who  nqglefted  notlung  in  his  power  to 
tnakeher teppy>  was neverdielefe  the ible author 
cif  itfll'her.difqui^ude:  and  that  the  more  finoere 
their  mutual  attachment  grew,  the  greater  was 
her  a^idlion.  -Would  you  think  it  my  lord  ? 
This  gentleman,  lb  prudent,  fo  reafonable,  fo 
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IUHq  addt^ed  ioaoy  kind  of  vice,  fo  litlle  fubj#£t 
to  the  tyrwiny  of  buman  paiBons^  knows'  nothing 
of  .that  feitb  which  gives  virtue  all  its  merit ;  and 
in  the  innocence  of  an  irreproachable  life,  feels 
only  .at  the  bottom  pf  his  heart  the  dreadful  tran- 
^qiitflity  oifthe  unbeHever.  The  reflexion  which 
arifes  from  this  contraft  in  principle  and  morals 
ferves  but  to  aggravate  Eloila's  grief ;  flie  would 
think  him  even  lefs  culpable  in  diffegarding  the 
Author  of  his  being,  had  he  more  reafon  to  dread 
his  anger,  or  prefumpdon  to  brave  his  power: 
Th^t  the  guilty  (hould  be  led  to  appeafe  their 
confcienoes  at  the  expence  of  truth;  that  the 
pride  of  thinking  diiFerently  from  the  vulgar  may 
induce  others  to  embrace  error,  Ihe  can  readily 
conceive ;  but  (continued  ihe,  fighing),'  how  a 
man  fo  virtuous,  and  fi>  little  vain  of  his  under* 
ftanding,  (hould  be  an  infidel,  furpalTes  my  con- 
ception ! 

But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  will  be.necef 
£iry  to  inform  you  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  married  couple.  You  are  to  conceive  them 
as  living  folely  for  each  other,,  and  conftantly 
taken  up  with  their  family ;  it  being  neceflary  to 
kiK>w  thi;  ftttftneis  of  the  unioa  fubfifting  be- 
tween them,  to  comprehend  bow  their  di0ei^B»ee 
of  fentiments  in  this  one  article  is  capable  of  dtf- 
turbinjg  it.  M.  W  olmar,  educated  in  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Greek  church,  was  j20t  one  of  tbofe  who 
■  Aj   ..      .    • 
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ppul4  fiippert  tlJje  tblw^ity  of  fwb  fidkuleus 
WQrihip.  Hiis  uod^fft^nding,  fiipe^iwr  to  tb^ 
fq^ble  yoke  ioipofed  on  it,  fooa  fbPQk^  it  pfi:  witb 
contempt  i  rcjeaing,  at  the  iiunc  tiok^y  fverj 
thing  oiFered  to  bi$  belief  pn  fn^h  doiibtfiil  »utbo^ 
JiHy :  thus  fprcedi  iq  a  ai9?ui«r>  into  mpjct/^  b^ 
^gcn?sat«s  into  ^thfiifip. 

lijiving  r^)cifi4  ever  6n^^  Ui  Eowa  Cath^ 
wyntrws,  be  has  a^v^r  becA  ipdvced  %Q  ^  b^ttfr 
opinion  of  Cbrifti^ity  by  what  hp  found  profeiW 
there,  Theif  r«ligioa,  he  6W|  t^odcd  o»ly  t9 
the  intfreft  pf  their  pri^iftsj  that  it  cpnfrfled  ?ji- 
tirrfy  of  ridiqiilQiis  gfiit^g^^^  f^i  a  jacgoi^  of 
frqri^  witfeovt  m^^og.  He  perceived  that  Dca 
0fft(ir(?aQ4  probity  were  uDammpuiiy  of  bi>ppi- 
pipH,  and  that  tfeey  did  not  fcruple  to  fey  fo  j  j»jr, 
that  the  clergy  themfd|v^  w^der  the  rofej  ridt 
culed  in  private  what  thciy  inculcated  9i4 
taught  in  public  j  hence  he  has  often  aQUr«4 
fliie,  that,  softer  baving  t^n  much  tioi^  ^d  pains 
in  the  fcarch,  he  nevQi:  wt  with  abovq  tbrof 
priefts  in  his  Ufe  that  believed  4  Gpd^t 

*  God  forbid  that  I  ihoiild  give  fanAion  to  af^rtions  lb 
rafli  and  fevere  i  I  infinuate  onty,  that  there  are  people 
f*iu>  make  Inch  afbrtions,  and  lor  mhoib  iadifowtion,  ilie 
«oa4i)ft  of  th<  clergy  in  every  coqatrys  and  of  nU  leUgionft, 
pften  gives  but  too  much  o^cafios.  80  fu  am  I»  hovN 
f rer>  from  intending  mtsnly  to  fcreea  myfelf  by  this  aote» 
that  my  real  opinion  on  thit  fqbjeft  ii^  that  ho  trae 
belieYer  ^an  be  a  perfecutor,  and  an  enemy  to  toleration* 
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By  cndeaYOuring  to  fee  himfidf  to  rights  in 
thdb  ttnttefs,  he  aftsrwards  bewildered  hioifelf 
'uk  metaphyfical.  inquiries;  and  feeing  only 
doabts  and  contradidions  offer  themfelTes  on 
every  fidev  advanced  fo  bxy  that  when  be  returned 
to  die  doArtnes  of  Chriftianity>  he  eame  too  late  | 
and)  incapable  of  either  belief  qk  oonvidiois  the 
heft  arguBsents  appeared  to  him  tncondefire* 
He  fini(hed  his  career,  therefbcc,'  by  equally 
oppofing  all  reUgioua  tenets  whatever  s  and  was 
converted  from  adieiiin  only  to  become  a  Iccp* 

j^Svttk  is  Ae  hufband  whidi  Heaven  has  deftined 
/to  £toi&>  to  her  whofe  true  iaith  and  fincere 
pkty  cannot  have  efcaped  your  obfervation  ;  bet 
to>  know  bow  much  her  gentle  fiiul  is  natnialiy 
inclined  to  devotion,  requires  that  long  intimacy 
with  her  in  which  her  coufin  and  I  have  lived. 
It  might  be  fi&id,  no  terreftrial  object  being  equal 
to  her  tendemefS)  her  exce&  of  fenfibility  is  r^ 
^  duced  to  ^afcend  to  its  (burce :  not  Jike  a  iaint 
Therela,  whofe  aax)rous  heart  only  changes  its 
ol!9e£k:  her's  is  a  heart  truly  inexhaufttble,  which 
neither  love  nor  firiendfliip  can  drain  ^  but  whofe 
alFedions  are  filll  raifed  to  the  only  being  worthy 

If  I  were  %  inagiftrate»  and  the  law  tnfliAed  death 
on  atheiftsy  I  would  begin  to  put  it  in  cxecutton»  bj 
burning  the  firft  roan  who  ihould  come  to  accuft  and  ^r«- 
fecute  another.  % 

A4 
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her  anient  love*.  Her  loye  to  God  does  not 
detaoh  her  from  his  creatures ;  it  gives  her  aei- 
ther  feverity  nor  fpleen,.  But  all  hcr^iSii^OQS 
proceeding  fcom  the  iame  cauie^  ^n^  tcmp^fiag 
eachother,  become  mpre  fweet  aad  attn^^ifltg ; 
(he  would,  I  believe,  be  left  devout^  if  her  loje 
/  towards  her  hufband,  her  children,  her  ^91^9 
and  me,  were  lefs  than  it  is.  What  ir  very 
£ngular  alfo,  is,  that  ihe.knows  but  little  of  Jier 
own  heart ;  and  even  coraplaias  that  0ie'iindsjn 
herfelf  a  foul  barren  of  tcnderneft  and  ii^capabfe 
of  iove  to  the  fublimeft  objeft. — ^"  Do  what 
you  will  (fhe  often  iays)  the  heart  is  aiFe&ed  only 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  fenfes,  orthe.affiftaace 
of  the  imagination;  and  how  fliall  we. fee  or 
imagine  the  immenfity  of  the  Supreme  Being  f  f 

•  How  I  Will  the  Deity  take  up  with  only  the  refoic 
of  his  creatures  ?  Not  fo  j  all  the  love  the  human  heart 
can  poflefs  for  created  beings  is  fo  little,  that  when  they 
think  it  is  replete,  it  is  yet  vacant  i  an  infinite  objeft  only 
can  poflefs  it  entirely. 

f  It  is  certsun,  the  mtnd  muft  be  fa'tigned  by  the  un* 

equal  talk  of  contemplating  the  Deity.  Such  ideas  are 
loo  fublime  for  the  vulgar,  who  r^quir^A  more  feniibk 
obje£i  of  devotion.  Are  the  Catholics  to  blame  then  in 
filling  their  legends,  their  calendars,  and  their  churches, 
with  little  angels,  cherubs,  and  bandfome  faints  ?  The 
infant  Jefus,  in  the  arms  of  his  modeft  and  beautiful  mo- 
ther, is  one  of  the  moft  affefling,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  'moft  agreeable  fpe^acles  that  Cbriftian  devotion  can 
prefent  to  the  view  of  the  faithful* 
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Wfa^  Iwourd  raife  myfelf  up  to  the  Deity,  I 
know  no  longer  where  I  am :  perceiving  no  ro- 
fatiofi  between  us,  I  know  not  how  to  reach 
Urn  i  I  neicfaer  fee  nor  feel  any  thing  -,  I  drop 
into  a  kind  of  annihilation  ;  and,  if  I  may  venture 
t0  judge  of  others  by  myfelf,  I  ihould  apprehend 
the  eeftafies  of  the  myftics  are  no  lefs  owing  to 
the  fttllnefe  of  the  heart  than  the  emptinefs  of 
the  head. 

^  What  muft  I  dp  then  (added  flie)  to  get  rid 
erf  tbefe  delttfions  of  a  wandering  mind  i  I  fub« 
ftitute  a  lefs  refined  worfhip,  but  within  the  reach 
of  my  comprehenfion,  in  the  room  of  thofe  fub- 
lime  contemplations  which  furpafs  my  mental 
jfacahtes.-^  With  regret  I  debafe  the  majefty  of 
the  Divinity,  and  interpofe  perceptible  objeds 
between  the  Deity  and  my  feeble  fenfes:  not 
belpg.able.to  contemplate  his  effence,  I  contem« 
plate  at  loaft  his  works,  and  admire  his  goodnefs ; 
but  whatever  method  I  take,  inftead  of  that  pure 
love  and  affection  he  demands,  it  is  only  an  inte- 
lefted  gratitude  I  have  to  oSer  him/' 

Thus,  every  thing  is  produilive  of  fentiment  1 
in  a  fufceptible  mind  j  the  whole  univerfe  pre-  / 
fenting  to  Eloila  nothing  but  what  is  a  fubjefl  for 
love  and  gratitude.     On  every  fide  fhe  fees  and 
adores  the  benevolent  hand  of  Providence  i  here 
children  are  pledges  committed  by  it  to  her  care  ; 
ibe  receives  its  gifts  in  the  produce  of  the  earth  j 
As  3 
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flie  ftes  her  table  covered  hy  its  bounty  i  (he  ikept 
under  its  piotedion  ;  (he  awakes  in  peace  under, 
ite  cares  (he  is  inftrtsfivd  by  its  cfaaftUbmema,  is 
mafte  happy  by  its  favours :  all  the  beneits  flic 
leaps,  all  the  bkffings  (he  enjoys  are  fii  many  difn 
lereni  (ubjeds  for  adcnration  and  pralfe.  IS  the 
attributes  ef  the  Divinity  are  beyond  htr  feeble 
iigbt,  (he  (bes  in  every  part  of  thecieatioa  tiio 
common  father  of  mankind.  Te  honour  thus 
the  fiipreoae  benevolence  is  it  not  to  ferve  as  much 
\  as  pofible  an  infinite  Being } 
w^'  Think,  piy  lord,  what  pain  it  muft  give  a  w€u 
man  of  fiich  a  di^ofition  to  fyend  a  life  <il  retire^ 
ment  with  a  man  who^  while  he  ferms  a  pan  of 
her  ^ifbnce,  cannot  partake  ef  that  hepe  which 
makes  her  exiftence  d^rj  not  te  be  aUe  t»  jein 
him  in  pratfe  and  gratitude  tor  the-  Detty^  nor  (o 
eonverfe  with  him  on  the  bleSed  futurity  we  have 
to  hope  from*  his  goodne6  \  to  fee  him  infeA(ibIe^ 
in  d0fr>ggood,  to  every  thing  which  Ihould  make 
virtue  agreeable  to  us  j  and  with  the  flrangeft  ab* 
furdity,  thinking  like  ai^  iniidel  anda&ing  as  a 
Cbriftian«  Imagine  her  waUeing  abroad  willi  her 
fauiband  s  the  one  admiring,  in  tHe  besiutifol  vev« 
dure  of  fpring)  or  gokkn  fruits  ef  autumn,  the 
pdwer  and  beneficence  of  the  gMit  Creator 'ofull 
things  I  the  other  feeing  in  them  nothing  but  m 
(brtuitoos  ^ombkiatien  o§  atoms^  united  only  by 
chance..  Inaagine  to  yeurfelf  the  fituatieii  of  a 
mgrried  couple,  having  ^  (incere  regard  for  each 
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ctho',  whoy  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  dare  not 
indulge  therofetfin  in  fiich  fentiments  or  reflee- 
lions  as  the  objeAs  around  them  infpire  $  but 
who  are  bound  in  dut^r,  even  from  their  recipro- 
cal afiieAicms,  to  lay  themfelves  under  continual 
reftrsuot.  Eloiia  and  I  hardly  ever  walk  out  tOi- 
gedier,  but  feme  ftriking  or  pifiurefque  ohjt€k 
puts  her  in  mind  of  this  difagreeaUe  circuoK 
fiance.  <<  Alas !  (&td  Ibe,  with  great  emotion,  to. 
me  one  day)  this  beautiful  pfofpeA  before  us,  fo 
lively,  fo  animating  in  our  ejeij  is  a  dead  and  life* 
kfsfcene  in  thoTe  of  the  unfortunate  Wolmar. 
In  all  that  harmony  of  created  beings  wbicK  na^ 
turedifplays,  in  vain  do  they  unite  to  fpeak  their 
Mbk^'s  praifo:  M.  Wolmar  perceives  ojil^  a 
pcefouad  and  ctefnal  filenoe." 

You  who  know  Eloi&,  who  know  what  de^ 
light  her  comRMMiicative  mind  takes  in  imparting 
ils: fentiments;  ditnk  what  ihe  muft  Tuficr  b;( 
fiteb  comftittint,  even  though  it  were  attended 
iMh  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  unfocial 
f efcrve  which  is  peculiarly  difagreeable  between 
two  peifouuB  fointimately  conaeded.  But  Ekife 
has  mudi  greater  caufe  of  uneafineft*  I&  vaaa 
dioes  flie  of^pofe  tbo6^  involuntary  terrors,  tb<^ 
dyeadAftl  i<ieas  that  ruflk  upcw  her  mind.  Th^ 
M€tmrs  with  redoubted  force,  and  diftitrb  evecjp 
Bsomj^ntofher  IhfiBk    HowhofculnuA  it  be  for 
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ftich  an  afre6lionate  wife  to  think  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  avenger  of  his  o&nded  attributes! 
to  think  the  happinefs  of  him  on  whom  her  own 
depends  muftend  with  his  life;  and  ta behold  a 
rfeprobate  of  God  in  the  father  of  her  children ! 
AH  her  iweetiiefs  of  difpofition  can  hardly  pre-r 
ferve  her  from  falling  into  defpair  at  this  horriide 
idea;*  her  religion  only,  which  makes  her. feel 
for  the  infidelity  of  her  hufbandf  yielding  lier 
ftrength  to  fupport  it.  <^  If  Heaven  {fiiys  flie^ 
fom^times)  refufes  me  the  converfion  of  this  h»* 
neft  man,  I  have  but  one  bleffing  to  alk ;  which 
is,  that  I  may  die  before  him.'' 

Such,  my  lord,  is  the  too  juft  caufe  of  Eloifa's 
chagrin;  fuch  is  the  fecretaffiiAicm which  preys 
on  her  mind,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  care  flie 
takes  to  conceal  it.  Atheifm,  whidi  flalks  abroad 
undifguifed  among  the  Papifts,  is  obliged  to  hide 
its  head  fn  every  country,i;vhere  reafon,  giving' a 
fimfiionto  religion,  deprives  infidels  of  ail  excufe. 
Its  pr.incij>les  are  naturally  deftrudive;  and 
tho\]^li^'they  find  partizans  among  the  rich  aad 
greik^,  who  promote  them,  they  are  held  in  tile 
tttmf^hplrrof'by  an^ypprefiedand  mKerablepeo- 
ple;^  \^b^,  feeing  their  tyrants  thus  freed  from  the 
<^1^  Cucb  tO'  reilrain  their  tniblence,  comfort 
^  /l^^^^lves  with  the  hope  of  another  Jife,  their 
^^pntf  irohfohtion  in  this.  Mrs^  Wehsaar,  fisfc- 
'^''  feeing  the  ill  confequenc^  of  her  buftMrndTs^feep- 
tldTm,  and  being defirous to prefernehef  chiUite 
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irom  the  bad  eScStB  of  b  dbuigerous  am  exampley 
prerrztkd  on  him  to  keep  his  principles  a  (ecret ; 
to  ml^kh  &e  found  no  great  trouble  to  perfuade 
a  man^  who,  though  honeft  and  fincere,  is  yet 
difcreet,  unaie£led,  without  vanity,  and  &r  from 
wiftiing  to  deprive  others  of  a  bleffing  whicl^he 
Mmlelf  cannot  enjoy.  In  confequence  of  this, 
hr  keeps  his.  tenets  to  himfelf;  he  goes  to  church 
wkh  u% ;  «conft>ria»  himfelf  to  cuAom;  and  with*- 
out  mricing  a  verbal  confeflion  of  what  he  doea 
tuft  believe,  avoids  givi<ig  fcandal,  and  pays  all 
that  refped  to  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  y 
country  which  the  ftate  has  a  right  to  demand  of  n 
its  citizens. 

TJiey  have  been  married  now  almoft  eight 
vcavs^  duting' which  time  Mrs»  Orjbe  only  has 
been  jn  the  fecret;  nor  probably  would  fhe  of 
herfdf  ever  have  discovered  it.-  Such  care  indeed 
is  tsdEen  to  iave  appearances,- and  with  (o  little 
affisSatioai^  that,  after  having  ipent  fix  weeks  to- 
gether in'  the  greateft  intimacy,  I  had  not  the 
Jcaib  ifvipioion;  and  Ibould  perhaps  never  have 
known  M.  Wolmar's  ienttmeots  on  religious 
niatiers,  if  £k»(a'herfelf  had  not  apprifed  me  of 

tMm«..  '  m  . 

.  iSeveral  motives  determijied  her  to  that  confi- 
dence: in  the  firft  place,  a  too  great  referve. 
wimld  have  vbeen  incompatible  with  the  friend* 
ihip  tfaat1!ftt%fffts«  between  us.  Again,  it  would 
be  only  aggHMFatingher  lauMfineft  at  her  owa 
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coft,  tO'  deny  hcrMf  the  coniblation  of  fliAtit^  it 
with  a:  friefitd.  Slie  was,  befideS)  unwilling  that 
my  prefence  ibould  be  loi^  an  oAiftacIe  to  tiie 
conver Citk>n  tbejr  ffequently  beM  together-  on  a 
iUbjefb  (be  bad  (a  oEWch  at  heart.  In  Oamty  Jtnoww 
ing  you  intended  foon  to  join  us  herc^  fhe  vraa 
defirous,  with  the  conftnt  of  her  hu(hand,  that 
3P0u  fliovki  be  previoufly  made  aoquainted  with 
his  f«nti«ftents  ^  aa  ibe  hopes  t»  find,  from  your 
priidefice  an4  abilities,  a  &ppkinent  to  cms  hi« 
therto  frttttleft  efibrts,  wcf thy  of  your  ch». 
raftet. 

The  opportunity  fbe  laid  hold,  of  to  place  thia 
confidence  in  me  made  me  fufpe£k  alio  another 
reafon,  which,  howeifer,  (be  l^r&lf  never  iafinu- 
ate4.  Her  hHfl>and  hadjuft  left  us;  we  lived  for* 
merly  togethi^  i  our  hearts  had  been  enamoured 
of  ^acb  other ;  they  fliU  mamobeftd  thek  6u^ 
mer  tranfpoits;  had  they  now  forgot  diemfrtoea 
but  for  a  moment,  w«  had  been  plunged  ia^ 
guilt  and  infamy*  I  &w.  fbiaiy  Qm  was  foarfaL 
of  our  pfivate  cooverCttioss^  aod  fai^ht  to  px^ 
vest  the  coofeqwooces  (be  feared ;  andl  waany^*! 
ftdf  too  weU  eonv^inced,  by  tha  remenabpntoe  ofi 
what  happened  at  Meillerie,  that  they  whoooiu 
j&dhe  leaft  in  themfelves  are  tbelafeft  to  be  tniftid. 

Under  thofe  groundtob  apprehoifioiis  whicb 
her  oatiAf al  timdiiy  iofpiKA,  fhm  coaceivod  ftt 
eould  take  no  better  pfecoocion  than  alwo>'s  to 
toa  9k  wiUMBft  «Q  one  ^mmkmm^  whofepre. 
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ieace  could  not  iail  of  being  refpeded  %  and  to 
call  in^  as  a  third  perfon,  the  awful  and  uprigbt 
judge  who  fcarefatfa  the  heart,  and  is  privjF  tQ  tb«» 
moft  fecret-  a&ions  of  men.  Thus,  GoaHnil(tiQ|^ 
heifdf^to  the  immediate  proteiEtion  of  the  Divi- 
nity, I  found  the  Deity  always  between  U6« 
What  criminal  defiie  could  everaffiulfuch  a  Mcm 
guard  ?  My  heart  grew  refined  by  her  «QaI»  ac^ 
I  partook  of  1 »  r  virtue. 

Thus,  the  graveft  topics  of  difcourfe  took  upi 
aloioft  all  our  private  conferences  ia  the  abfenCei 
of  her  hufband  ^  and  iinoe  his  return  we  hav«  re^ 
filmed  them  ffvqnently  in  his  prefenice.  H9  at^ 
tcada  toour  convec£fttion,  as  if  he  wa$  ih2<i  s^  aU 
concerned)  and,  without  defpifing  oui  ende^k 
voof a,  foKietimes  advifes  us  in  our  n»ethAd  of  ar-i 
gument*  It  is  thiawhidi  makes  m^  d^fpair  of 
fiicee&i  for  had  he  k&  fincerky^  one  «iig^  atr 
tacfa  that  vicious  faculty  ol  the  mind  that  no^ 
r^kes  Iw  infidelity;  hut  il  we  ace  to  ^nvii^ei 
hioi  by  dint  of  reafoning,  where  fliall  we  find  icH 
fermacioti  diat  has  efeaped  hisluiowledgey  or  ar-t 
gonents  that  have  eluded  his  b^iXfi  For  npiy 
port^  wJien  1  have  undertaken  to^  di^jHit^  wi|;h 
kioi,  I  have  found:  diat  all  mine  bav^  been  before 
exhsmfled  to  no  purpoie  by  £](oife;  an4  thai;  mj; 
feaibning  feU  far  ibort  of  th^  patbetic  eloqneacQ 
wiiicii,  dlAaK^d  by  >  the  b^ailt«  ik^wed  ij»  p^fv^^ 
five  aeeenta  from  her  lMgu&.  I  frar,  my  tordf 
vre  ihall  nevnr  make/a  eoMveit  «£  fbift  vmk'    Hf 
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is  too  frigid,  not  iimnora] ;  his  paflions  are  net  to 

Obe  moued:  fenfibiifty,  tltat:  innate  piAof  of  the 
tftith  of  religion^  i$  wanting ;  'and- Ac  vntnt  of 
this  alone  is  enough  to  ti^alidatie  ^loAtrs;  •  -•- 
*  Nor«rithftandiiig  Elotfr's  cafe  to  ^dilgfiife  •  her 
utieadneft  hem  htm^  h^  knows  aad^  partakes  of 
it;  bis  difcernnaent  will  not  permit  -him  ti^  be 
impoliNi  on.     His  own  ^chagrin,  tberefare,  on  ac* 
count  of  hers  is  but  too  apparent.  «  Henee  be  has 
been  tempted  feveral  times  to  afied:  a  cbange  of 
fentlments,  and)  for  the  fake  of  £loi&'s  peace,  to 
adopt  tenets  he  could  not  in  h€t  bdieve :  but  his 
fafil  was  above  the  raeannefe  itf  bypocfifjr.     This 
diCoiulation,  inftead  of  impofingon  Eleifi^  would 
only  have  afforded  a  new  caufe  of  ibrrow.     Tliae 
fiiicerity,  that  frankne&,  that  union  of  hearts, 
v^ich  now  comibrt  them  wider  their  afflidions, 
would    then  have  no   more  fiibfifted   between 
diem.     Was  it  by  making  himfelf  lefs  worthy 
her  efleem  that  he  could  hope  to  calm  her  fears  ? 
No)  itiilead,  thepefore,  pf  deceiving  her^he  tolls 
her  plainly  bis  thotfghts ;  but  this  he  does  in  a 
manner  fo  fmiple  and  unsSeAed,  fo  littie  difibdn* 
fill  of  received  opmions,  fo  unhke  diat  ironical, 
contemptuous  behaviour  of  pretended  free-tKink- 
ers,  thatfuch  melancholy  confeiSonsare  extreme- 
ly  afli£lihg.    As  .ihe  cannot,  however,  infpire 
htss  huflsand  -with  that  iutli  and  hope  with. which 
flieheiMf  IS  aniteaied,  fte  ftudies  with  the  more 
affidttity  to  indulge  him  in  alt  diofe  tnmfient 
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pkafiires  to   which  his  haffintb  is  ooi^iiied. 
**  Alas  (frfR  file,  weeping)  I  if  the  poor  unfiKtn*  • 
nate  hm  his  Henven  in  this  life,  let  us  make  k^ 
kaft  as  i^ireeafafe  «o  him  as  poffible*  P' 
•  That  veil  ofimoWj  which  this  diftreiicei  tn 
opiniott  tbmrs  over  their  unieiH  gives  a  Amhcr 
pfooi^of  the  k raiiftiUe  afcendant  of  EloHhi  in  the  • 
confiihitiM  fin^  which  that  afliAion  Is  temper* 
ed^sand  whiehy4>erheps9  ao  other  perfoa  ia  the  . 
worU  wooU  be  Mt  to  apply.    All  their  alter*  i 
cacksas^  all  their  diipiiees,  on    this  important . 
pointy  fi>  fiur  from  giving  rife  to  ilknatvre,  oon*^ 
teaii|>t,  or  anger,  geaeraliy  end  in  fome  aiEBAing  . 
feeae,  whieh  the  mofe  endears  ihem  to  each' 
other. 

Oar CQiiV0r£itioo  fidltng^  yeflerday  upw  the. 
famafobjefiy  as  it  frssquentlydoes  when  we  three 
are  hy  oiirfelves,  we  were  led  into  a  difptite  oo»* 
cetiang-the  origin  of  evil,  in*  wbicb^I  endeavoured  ^ 
to  prove,  that  no  ahfelule  or  genetal  evil  exifted  . 
in  the  fyftem  of  nature ;  but  thateven  palttculas : 
and  relative  evils  were  much  left  in  reality  tl^an.i 
in  appearance }  and  that,  on  the  whole,' they  were  a 
more  dian  reeompenfed  by  our  particular  andee^.r 

*  How  much  more  natural  is  this  humane  fcntimenti 
ihan  the  horrid  zeal  of  perfccutors,  always  employed  ia'^ 
tormenting  the  unbeliever,  as  if,  to  damta  him  in  thie  )if^»  - 
they  tbemfelvea  wfeiedie  fsmwmen  ofdsvila.  ^1  fluH^l 
evercentimie  t»rtpcs|it,s  pstfeOMBr  ofietbsif  fSaaffthsJ: 
atm.beli^eihiofelf,,   ...   _.!       ...  „,    ,,    v.^^jU 
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Ufive  good.  As  aa  eacample  of  this,  I  appeaM 
to  M.  Woltnar  bimfel^  and,  penctr^ited  with  m 
Ante,  of  the  happine&of  Iw  fituation^  I  deferibcd 
it  fo  juftly,  and  in fuGhagreeaUecoloors,  tittt lie 
iwiked  himTelE .  affedcd  ¥fith  t^  dcicriptioi^ 
^  Such  (rajrs  he^  intarmpcing  me)  mc  tkci  dohtfiw 
argiuneau  of  Eloifi^:  fte  ^W|j%iiyilb^totcrte 
tiomi.  ia  the  pljmj^ratibi^  to  «!• 

fsfiiiigly,  that  I  cannot  help  enkbiaeiiigp  bar  at 
every  reply :  was  it  not  her  philolbphtcal  pae^ 
ceptoc.  (added  he,  fiaailing)  that  taught  her  this 
manner  of  realening?''  Twomoiitfas  before^  tlm 
piecae  of  pkafantry  wouU  have  cnieUy  difo«i»* 
eerted  mei  but  my  fifft  enkbamdrmecit  was  bmt 
oyer,  and  I  joined  in  the  laiigh :  nor  did  £loifi^ 
though  (be  Uu&ed  a  little,  appear  any  more  em- 
barraOedtiiweiyielf.  Wecominiied  thedif|Milc« 
WolnDar,  not  contending  aboi^  the  quantity  ef 
evil»  contented  htmfelf  with  obfervt^gtbat^  wk^ 
tiwr  little  or  much»  evil  ftiM  eaifted  ;  and  thence 
inferred  the  want  either  ef  power,  wiiiion^  ee 
geedneft  in  the  Firft  Caufe,  I,  on  my  part^ 
ftrove  to  deduce  the  origin  of  pfayfieal  evil  from 
the  properties  of  matter^  and  of  moral  evil  from 
the  free  agency  of  man.  I  advanced,  that  no- 
thing was  impoffible  to  the  Deity,  except  the 
creation  of  fubftances  as  perfect  and  exempt  from 
evil  as  hinUelf,  We  were  in  the  beat  of  our  diil 
pete  when  I  perceived  Eloifit  had  left  us.  ^^  Can 
you  guefs  whither  (be  is  gone?**  ((aid  her  faaf- 
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bandffeifigmela^aiiQOiiiifovher.)  <<Ifiippofe 
(£Mci  I)  lo  ginrt  (oaieiofikis  to  her  £unily/'-^ 
*<  No  (replied  he) ;  (he  would  npt  have  left  ut  at 
this  time  foi?  that.  Boipfieft  of  that  kiwi  if,  I 
lm9W  nolhoiTs  traniified  without  my  ever  Ibc^ 
ing  btr  iiic«rfcfe,"U^  Theiv  ihe  it  gMc  tathe 
fuurfinry  r~<^  Noi  htf  cbUdren  arc  not  mete  ac 
her  heart  than  my  oonverfion/'*^^  WeU  the* 
((aid  I),  I  know  not  what  ihe  is  gone  about;  but 
I  am  well  ailiired  (he  is  employed  in  fome  ufefiil 
concem."— <^  Still  left  ((aid  he,  eoUly) ;  com^ 
.come  along;  you  (hall  fee  if  I  guefs  right." 
He  then  ftepped  Ibftly  along  the -room,  and  I 
wmi  iam  m  she  fiuae  nianaer :  when,  ooniiig 
t«  the  door  cf  £loi(a'a  elofet,  and  finding  it  flHM^ 
be  ehttw  it  fuddeniy  open.  O I  my  lofd  i  what 
%  l^ht  did  this  praftat  os  ?  Ekafii  on  her  knces^ 
bar  bands  lifted  tip  to  {icove n9  and  her  face 
batbed  isi  tears )  She  rofe  up  p«ecipitaedy,  wip^ 
ing  her  ayes,  hiding  her  face>  and  trying  tm 
afepa  MS :  never  did  I  fee  fe  aftdii^  a  coofiu 
fion^  Her  buifaand  did  not  give  her  time  to  gat 
away;  hut  ran  so  her  in  4 kind  of  tranfport: 
^  Ah,  my  dear  (&id  be,  embracing  her)!  evan. 
the  fervency  of  jrour  prayers  betrajrs  the  weak- 
neft  of  your  caufe:  what  prevents  their  efficacy? 
If  your  defirqs  weire  heard,  they  would  prefently 
be  gi:anted." — ''  I  doubt  uPt  (faid  ftiCi  with  a  de- 
VQMt  conii4eqce)  but  tbey  will  be  grated  ;  bQW 
foon  or  late  ]  Ifav^  to  Heaven-    GqM  I  obtain 
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UM^  €xpo^  of  my  USt^  Idhaold  bjril  dot#a 
with  pleafuf e,  and  think  riie  Isft  the  beft  wmplof^ 

tdofaU  ofydays."  

Come,  my  lord,  leave  thokiotiuni-ofMttitc* 
lioa  you  are  now  engaged  in9.and  aA  a  oobM 
part.  Can  a  {rfiiloibpher  prefer  the  ^honour  ofdo* 
firoying  onankind  to  the  virtue  of  endeavottrisg 
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TO    LORD   B . 

What!  my  lord,  after  being .ahlent  a  whole 
campaign,  muft  you  take  a  journey  to  Paria? 
Have  you  then  entirely  forgot  Clarens,  and  ita 
inbaUtants?    Are  we  leTsdear  to  you  than  my 

Lord  H !  or,  are  you  more  necefiary  to  that 

friend  than  to  thofe  who  expe£l  you>here  i  Yon 
oblige  us  to  oppoft  our  wiiheg  to  yours,  and 
make  me  in  particular  lament  that  I  have  not 
intereft  enough  at  the  court  of  France  to  prevent 
your  obtaining  the  pa%orts  you  wait  for. .  But^ 
no  matter }  go,  vifit  your  worthy  countryman. 
In  fpite  of  you  botb^  we  will  be  revenged  of  yoa 
for  the  preference  given  him ;  for,  whatever  plc»* 
fuxc  you  may  enjoy  m  his  company,  I  know  that. 


*  •  There  is  here  a  long  letter  wanting,  from  Lord  ] 
10  ttaifii*    It  h  tnentioned  in  the  fequel :  but«  for  particu* 
yW  tm§9tih  I  wai  Qblig«d  to  fappref&^it. 
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when  you  c<iine  to  be mixk  usj*  700  wiU  tegctt 
the  time  yoailxids«n)a  "» 

On  receiving  your  letter,  I  at  dt&'Mpe&itd 
you  %ere  eharged  wUih  (bmk  ftcrtt  c^tnmiflion. 
If  {Mce  if^rriin  vi^w^whet^  tebuU-be  founda 
mow  worthy  mediator  f—But  "when  d6  kings 
put^tlieir  confMenee  in  men  of  Wof^h?  Dare 
they  liften  to  truth?     Do  they  know  how  to  rrfi 

fpe£k  true  merit?     No,  my  dear  Lord  B y 

you  are  not  made  for  a  minifter  of  ftate ;  and  I 
think  too  well  of  you  to  im^ine,  if  you  had  not 
been  born  a  peer,  you  would  ever  have  rifcn  to 

that  dignity, Come,  come,  my  friend,  you 

wiii  "be  better  at  Clarens  than  at  court.  What 
an  s^reeable  winter  fhall  wepafs  together,  if  the 
bope  of  ^feeing  youJiere  does  not  deceive  me! 
Our  happinefs  is  every  day  preparing,  by  the  an» 
rival  of  one  or  other  of  thofe  privileged  minds^ 
who  are  io  de»r  to  each  other,  fo  worthy  of  each 
other's  efteem,  and  uriio  feem  only  to  wait  for 
you,  to  be  able  to  Kve  without  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  On*  bearing  wh&t  a  lucky  accident 
brought  bith^  the  Baron's  adverfiury,  you  fbre« 
faw  the  confequences  of  that  rencounter;  it  has 
x«ally  £dien  out  as  you  forett>ld.  That  old  liti« 
gant^  though  alnu^  as  obfHnate  and  inflexible  as 
his  o^onent,  could  not  refift  the  afeendant  we 
got  over  him.  After  feeing  and  converfing  with 
Eloifa,  he  b^an  to  be  afluined  of  conuading 
with  ber  father^  and  on  kaving  Jifr, iet-oiit^er 
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Bern,  in  fe  fib^Unbltf  a  4i£pa/tAmj  dnt  wc  hear 
an  accommodation  is  far  adnuiced,  and  fimnthe 
Banm*s  laft  letter^  expeft  his  return  honie  lA  a 
few  dajrs.  Thn  jrou  will  already  hwre  been  toM 
by  M.  Wolmar:  bat  probably  70a  io  not  yet 
know  that  Mrs.  Orbe,  having  fettled  her  alfittrs, 
arrived  here  on  Thurfday  laft,  and  reltdes  eiithro* 
ly  at  the  houfe  of  her  frtebd.  As  i  knew  before* 
hand  the  day  of  her  arrival,  I  fet  out  to  meet  her, 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Wolmar,  whom  flie  kad  a 
mind  to  iurprife :  we  met  on  this  fide  LttCri>  and 
returned  together. 

I  think  I  never  iaw  her  fi>  Rightly  and  agree- 
able }  but  unequal,  abfent,  giving  little  attention 
to  any  thing,  feklom  replying;  ticking  by  fits 
and  ftartsj  in  a  word,  given  up  entirely  to  that 
reftleflbefi  which  is  natural  to  us,  when  juft  dA 
the  point  of  obtaining  ^what  we  hare  long  ar* 
dently  defired*  One  would  have  thought  every 
minute  that  ihe  was  afraid  of  being  obliged  to 
f  eturn.  Her  journey^  diough  fo  long  deferred, 
was  unde]:taken  £>  precipitately,  that  it^^^Unn^ 
turned  the  heads  of  botiK  miftrefs  and  domeftics. 
A  whimfical  dsforder  a^enred  thUM^hoot  the 
whole  of  her  little  baggage.  If  her  weiiian  iliHi^ 
ipned^  as  flie  did  every  now  and  then,  that  flw 
bad  kft  femething  bekindy  Clara  as  eofiftantly  u£> 
fiired  her  that  flie  had  puH  it  into  the  feat  of  the 
coadsf  where,  upon  further  enquiry^  it  wa#  not 
to  befiyund* 


A»  file  19^  oftwilliilg  Eloifii  fliouM  hear  the 
rattlkig  o{  her  coach,  (he  got  out  in  the  avenue, 
before  we  <»oie  to  the  gate ;  and  fcudding  acrofs 
the  court-yard  like  a  iylph,  taii  up  ftairs  with  fo 
much  precipitation  that  (he  was  obliged  to  ftop 
iuid  take  hreath  on  the  firft  landing-place,  before 
ibe  could  get  up  the  next  flight.     M.  Wolmar 
came  out  to  meet  her,  but  ihe  was  in  too  much 
luiny  to  rpeak  to  him.     On  opening  the  door  of 
£lot(a'6  apartment,  I  Jaw  her  fitting  near  the 
window,  with  tiie  little  Harriet  on  her  knee« 
Clara  had  prepared  for  her  a  fine  compliment  in 
her  way;  acompoundofafFedtonandpleafantry; 
but^  on  fetting  her  foot  over  the  threftold,  com- 
pliment and  pleafiuitry  were  all  forgotten ;  the 
flew  forward  to  enJyrace  her  friend  with  a  trant 
port  impoffible  to  be  defcribed,  crying  out,  Ahl 
my  "dciar,  dear  coiifin !  Harriet  feeing  her  mother, 
fled  to  tsect  her,  and  crying  out  Mamma^  Mammae 
ran  with  fo  much  force  againft  her,  that  the 
poor  child  fell  backward  on  the  floor.     The  ef- 
foift  of  the  fudden  appearance  of  Clara,  the  fall  of 
Harriet,  the  joy,  the  apprdienfions,  that  feized 
upon  Eloifaat  that  inflant,  made  her  give  a  v!o- 
leift  fliridt,  and  faint  away.    Clara  was  going 

« to  lift  up  the  child,  when  flie  faw  her  frend  turn 
pale^  which  made  her  hefitate  ivliom  to  affift ;  till, 
feeing  me  take  up  Harriet,  flie  flew  to  the  relief 

0i  £ioi&  I  imt^  in  endeavouring  to  recover  her, 
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funk  down  likewife  in  a  fveoon  by  the  fide  of 
her  friend. 

7'he  child,  feeing  them  both  without  motion, 
made  fuch  bud  lamentations  as  foon  brought  the 
^little  French  woman  into  the  room  ^  the  one 
clung  about  her  mother,  the  other  ran  to  her  mi& 
trefs.  For  my  part,  I  was  fo  (truck,  that  I 
ftalked  about  the  room,  without  knowing  what  I 
did,  venting  broken  exclamations,  and  making  in- 
voluntary motions  to  no  purpofe.  Wolmar  Bim- 
felf,  the  unfufceptible  Wolmar,  feemed  affe&ed. 
But  where  is  the  heart  of  iron  whom  fuch  a 
fcene  of  fenfibility  would  not  aiFe£t  i  Where  is 
the  unfortunate  mortal  from  whom  fuch  a  fcene 
of  tendernefs  would  not  have  extorted  tears  i 
Inftead  of  running  to  Eloifa,  this  fortunate  huf- 
band  threw  himfelfon  a  fettee,  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful fcene.  ^<  Be  not  afraid  (fays  he,  feeing 
our  uneafmefs) :  in  thefe  accidents  nature' only 
is  exhaufted  for  a  moment,  to  recover  itfelf  with 
new  vigour  i  they  are  never  dangerous.  Let  me 
prevail  on  you  not  to  interrupt  the  pleafurel  take 
in  this  tranfporting  fight,  but  partake  it  with 
me.  How  ravilhingly  delightful  muft  it  be  to 
you  ?  I  never  tafted  any  thing  like  it,  and  am 
yec  the  moft  unhappy  of  all  here." 

You  may  judge,  my  lord,  by  the  firft  moment 
of  their  meeting,  the  confequence  of  the  re-union 
of  thefe  charming  friends.  It  has  elicited 
throughout  the  whole  houfe  a  found  of  gladneis. 
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a  tumultuous  joy,  that  has  not  yet  fubfided* 
Eloifa  was  in  fuch  an  agitation  as  I  nercr  fkw  her 
in  before ;  it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  think  of 
any  thing  all  that  day,  but  to  gaze  on  her  new 
vifitor,  and  load  her  with  frefli  carefies.  No* 
body  even  thought  of  the  faloon  of  Apollo  i  there 
was  no  occafion  for  thinking  of  it  when  every 
place  gave  equal  pleafure.  We  were  hardly, 
even  the  next  day,  compofed  enough  to  think  of 
making  an  entertainment  on  the  occafion.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Wolmar,  every  thing  would  have 
gone  wrong.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one  was 
drefied  in  the  beft  manner.  No  other  care  was 
admitted  than  what  tended  to  amufemeht.  The 
entertainment  was  not  grand,  but  extremely  joy- 
ous ;  throughout  the  whole  there  reigned  a  pleaf- 
ing  confufion  and  diforder,  which  were  its  great- 
eft  embellifhment. 

The  morning  was  fpcnt  in  putting  Mrs.  Orbe 
in  pofleffion  of  her  employment  of  intendant  or 
houfekeeper,  and  flie  betrayed  the  fame  eagernefs 
to  enter  into  her  office  as  a  child  does  after  a  new 
play-thing,  at  which  we  were  highly  diverted. 
In  entering  the  faloon  at  dinner,  both  coufins 
were  agreeably  furprifed  to  fee  on  every  fide  their 
names  rn  cypher,  artificially  formed  with  flow- 
crs.  Eloifa  gueffed  in*  an  inftant  to  whom  ihc 
was  obliged  for  that  piece  of  ingenuity^  and  em- 
braced me  in  a  tranfport  of  joy.     Clara,  contra- 

Vot.IV.  B 
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ry  to  £>rmp'  cuftom,  hefit^ted  tQ  fplbw  her  ex. 
^mplcj,  till  WqIih^  repriai9n<)ing  her:  (he 
blufkoi  SLn4  embraced  me.  Her  tweet  confufion, 
.fvhicb  I  obferved  but  too  plainly,  ha4  an  effect 
pn  fne  which  I  canno(  defcribe  ;  but  I  could  not 
feel  myfelf  in  her  arms  without  emotion. 

After  dinner,  a  fine  collation  was  fet  out  in  the 
Gyneceum,  or  woman's  apartment ;  where,  for 
pnce,  M.  Wolmar  and  I  were  admitted,  and  were 
entertained  agreeably.  In  the  evening  all  the 
houfe,  now  increafed  by  three  perfons,  ailembled 
to  dance.  Clara  feemed  ornaipented  by  the 
Jiands  of  the  Graceis,  never  having  appeared  to  & 
much  advantage  as  on  that  day.  She  danced,  Ibe 
chatted,  ihe  laughed,  ihe  gave  orders,  0ie  wa$ 
capable  of  every  thing.  Having  protefted  ihe 
yvould  tire  me  out,  fhe  danced  down  five  or  fix 
country  dances  in  a  breath  i  and  then  reproached 
me  for  footing  it  with  the  gravity  of  a  philofoJ 
pher.  I,  on  the  other  band,  told  her  ihe  dance4 
like  a  fairy ;  that  ihe  was  full  as  mifchievoi|S,  and 
that  ihe  would  not  let  me  reft  night  nor  day---* 
«c  You  ihall  fee  to  the  contrary  (fays  ihe)  here's 
that  will  fet  you  to  ileep  prefently  i"  with  that 
(be  i^arted  up,  and  led  down  anodier  dance. 

She  was  really  indefatigable ;  but  it  was 
Otherwife  with  Eloifa :  ibe  could  hardly  fapport 
herfelf;  her  knees  trembled  as  ihe  danced;  ihe 
was  too  much  affe£led  to  be  cheerful.  One 
might  obferve  a  tear  of  joy  every  now  and  then 


trickle  from  her  eyes }  (he  ngjuM  ller  coofia 
with  a  kind  o£. delicious  tranfport;  took  a  plo»» 
fiire  in  conceiving  herfelf  the  gueft  for  wbon  dia 
entertainment  was  oiade>  and  looked  fondlf  upon 
Clara  as  the  miftreis  of  the  houfe  who  catectttiioi 
her. 

After  fupper,  I  pbiyed  off  the  fire-works  I  h$i 
brought  from  China,  which  had  a  pretty  efieft. 
We  iat  up  great  part  of  the  night*  At  length  it 
became  tin^e  to  break  up :  Mrs.  Orbe  was  tired» 
or  had  danced  enough  to  be  fo ;  and  Eioib,  was 
defirous  {he  ihould  not  fit  up  too  late. 

After  this  we  became  infenfibly  tranquil,  and 
good  order  took  place*  Clara,  giddy  and  incoa- 
fiderate  as  (he  feems,  knows  how  to  check  her 
fallies,  and  put  on  an  air  of  authority,  when  flie 
pleafes.  She  has,  befides,  great  good  fenfe,  an 
exquifite  difcernment,  the  penetration  of  WoU 
mar,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Eloifa ;  and  though  ex- 
tremely liberal,  has  a  good  deal  of  difcretion  in 
her  generofity }  for,  though  left  fo  young  a  wU 
flow,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  a  daughter^ 
the  fortunes  of  both  increafe  in  her  hands ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  reafon  to  apprehend  the  houfi^ 
will)  under  her  direction,  be  lefs  prudently  go* 
verned  than  before.  In  the  mean  time,  Eloifa 
has  the  fatisfedion  of  devoting  herfelf  entirely  ta 
an  occupation  more  agreeable  to  bar  tafte ;  that 
is,  the  education  of  her  children  :  and  I  doubt 
Ba 
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not  but  Harriet  will  profit  greatly  by  one  of  her 
«iothers  having  relieved  the  other.  I  fay  her  mo- 
thers, becaufe,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  both 
i^ehave  to  her,  it  is  difficult,  to  diftinguifli  which 
Is  really  fo ;  fo  that  fome  ftrangers  who  arrived 
here  to-day,  are  ftill,  or  appear  to  be,  in  doubt 
kbout  it.  In  fad,  they  both  call  her  Harriet^  or 
iny  child^  indifferently.  She  calls  the  one  her 
mamma^  and  the  other  her  littU  mamma  :  (he  has 
the  fame  love  for  both,  and  pays  them  equal  obe- 
dience. If  the  ladies  are  afked  whofe  child  it  is, 
each  anfwers  it  is  hers :  if  Harriet  be  queftioned, 
ihe  fays  that  (he  has  two  mothers ;  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  people  are  puzzled.  The  moft  difcem- 
ing,  however,  think  her  the  child  of  £loifa; 
Harriet,  whofe  fiather  was  of  a  fair  complexion, 
being  fair  like  her,  and  fometimes  refembling  her 
in  features.  A  greater  maternal  tendernefs  ap- 
pears alfo  in  the  foft  regards  of  Eloifa  than  in  the 
(prightlier  looks  of  Clara.  The  child  puts  on 
alfo  a  more  refpeftful  air,  and.  is  more  referved  in 
her  behaviour  bfeforc  the  former.  She  places  her- 
felf  involuntarily  oftener  on  the  fide  of  Eloifa, 
becaufe  (he  moft  frequently  talks  to  her.  It  muft 
be  confefled  all  appearances  are  in  favour  of  our 
Jittle  mamma  j  and  I  perceive  the  deception  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  two  coufms,  that  it  may  be 
fometimes  perhaps  intended. 

In  a  fortnight,  my  lord,  nothing  will  be  want- 
ing here  but  your  prcfence  j  and  when  you  arc 


arrived,  I  {ball  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  that 
man  who  fhaAl  be  tempted  to  ranfack  the  world 
for  a  virtue,  or  a  pleafure,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  this  houfe. 


LETTER    CXLIII. 

TO    LORD    B— . 

For  thefe  three  days  paft  I  have  attempted 
every  evening  fucceffively  to  write  to  you ;  but 
found  myfelf,  through  the  fatigue  of  the  day^ 
too  fieepy  to  eflFe<^  my  purpofe  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  I  am  again  cadled  upon  early  to  my 
employment.  A  pleafing  tranquillity,  more  in- 
toxicating than  wine,  takes  pofTeflion  of  my 
fenfes,  andl'cannot,  without  regret,  bear  a  mo* 
mentis  avocation  from  the,  new  and  agreeable 
amiifements  I  find  here. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  that  any  place 
would  be  difagreeable  to  me  in  fuch  company ; 
but  do  you  know  why  Clarens  in  itfelf  is  agree- 
able ?  It  is,  that  here  I  find  myfelf  aSually  in 
the  country,-  which  I  could  hardly  ever  fay  be- 
fore. *The  inhabitants  of  cities  know  not  how 
to  enjoy  the  country ;  they  know  not  what  it  is 
to  be  there ;  and,  even  when  they  are  there, 
know  not  what  to  do  with  themfelves.  TJiey 
are  ignorant  of  all  ruftic  bufinefs  and  amufe- 
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ments  i  they  defpife  them  ;  they  feem  at  home  st9 
if  they  were  in  a  foreign  country,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  furprifed  that  they  are  difpleafcd  with  it. 
Among  the  country  people  we  fbould  live  as  they 
do,  or  not  aiTociate  with  them  at  all. 

The-  Parifians,  who  imagine  they  go  into  the 
country,  miftake  the  thing;  tliey  carry  Paris  a- 
long  with  them.  They  are  attended  with  their 
fingers,  their  wits,  their  authors,  and  their  par»- 
fites.  Cards,  mufic,  and  plays,  engrofs  all  their 
attention* ;  their  tables  are  fpread  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  Paris  i  they  fit  down  to  their  meals 
at  the  fame  hoiitsj  ire  ferved  with  the  fame 
dlilhes,  and  in  the  fame  pom{>:  in  a  word,  they 
do  juft  the  ikme  things  in  the  country  as  they  did 
Ih  town,  where,  for  that  feafon,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter they  had  flayed  j  for,  however  opulent  they 
are,  or  Careful  to  omit  nothing  they  are  accuftonv- 
ed  to,  they  always  find  fomething  wanting,  and 
perceive  Uie  impoffibility  of  carrying  Paris  alto- 
gether along  with  therh.  Thiif,  that  variety 
they  are  fo  fond  of  eliideS  their  leafch^i  they  are 
Acquainted  otily  with  one  manner  of  living,  and 
ate  therefore  i  continual  bi&rden  to  themfelves. 

•  ttufltltif ,  MetAt  ttight  bt  tdded*  But  thh  itertift 
it  BOW  made  fo  cobimodiousj  that  there  is  not  half  the  fa- 
tigue or  pleafure  ia  it  there  ufed  to  be.  But  I  ihall  not 
h!tre  treat  of  this  fubjeft,  which  would  furniih  too  mufh 
matter  to  be  iniierted  in  a  note :  t  may  take  occaiiotly  per- 
bap9>  to  fpeak  of  it  ellewhei%. 
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0  me  every  rural  employment  afFords  ibme- 
cbiiig  agreeable ;  nor  is  there  any  (o  painful  and 
laborious  as  to  excite  our  compaffion  for  the  la- 
bourer. As  the  objedf  of  both  public  and  private 
utility,  hufbandry  is  peculiarly  interefting }  and, 
aa  it  was  the  firft  employment  of  man  in  his  ftate 
of  innocence,  it  fills  the  mind  with  the  faioft  pleaf- 
ing  fen&tions,  and  afiadls  us  with  the  agreeable 
ideas  of  th^^golden  age*  The  imagination  cannot 
help  beingwarmedbytheprofpeds  of  feed-time  and 
lurveft :  if  we  look  around  us,  and  fee  the  fields 
covered  with  liay-mdcers,  and  with  flocks  of 
flieep,  fcattered  at  a  diftance,  one  is  fenfibly  af- 
k&ed  with  a  pleafore  arifing  one  knows  not 
fiow.  The  voice  of  nature  thus  Sometimes  fof- 
tens  our  favage  hearts,  and  though  its  didates 
are  too  often  fruitlefi,  it  is  fo  agreeable  that  we 
fiever  hear  it  without  pleafiire. 

1  mvkft  confbfi,  that  the  mifery  which  j^>pears 
<m  Che  face  of  fome  countries,  where  the  taxes 
devour  the  produce  of  the  eardi,  the  e^ger  av»> 
rice  of  a  greedy  colte£br,  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
an  inhuman  mafter,  take  away  miich  ojf  the  beauty 
of  the  profped.  To  fee  the  poor  jaded  cattle 
ready  to  expire  under  the  whip  ;  to  fee  the  un- 
happy peafants  themfelves  emaciated  with  faffing, 
clothed  in  rags,  groaning  with  fatigue,  and  hard- 
ly  fecured  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  . 
by  their  wretched  huts :    thefe  are  deplonble 
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fights,  and  it  makes  one  almoft  blufh  to  be  a  man, 
when  one  thinks  how  the  very  vitals  of  fuch 
poor  objeds  are  drained,  to  fatisfy  their  cruel 
mafters.  But  what  plcafure  is  it,  on  the  other 
band>  to  fee  the  prudent  and  humane  proprietors^ 
in  milder  governments,  make  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  the  inftrument  of  their  benevolence, 
their  recreation,  their  pleafures!  to  fee  them 
•with  open  hands  diilribute  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence !  to  fee  their  fervants,  their  cattle,  and 
every  creature  about  them,  fatten^  on  the  abun- 
dance that  flows  from  their  barns,  their  cellars, 
and  granaries  I  to  fee  them  furrounded  with 
peace  and  plenty,  and  make,  of  the  employment 
that  enriches  them,  a  continujtl  entertainment ! 
Ho^  is  it  poflible  for  one  to  be  inattentive  tp 
the  ^agreeable  illufions  which  fuch  objeSs  pre- 
fent  i  '  We  forget  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the 
vices  of  our  contemporaries,  ^and  are  tranfported 
in  imagination  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs ;  we 
are  defirous  to  fet  one's  own  hands  to  work ;  to 
join  in  the  rufiic  employment,  and  partake  of  the 
bappinefs  annexed  to  it.  Ob!  how  delightful 
were  the  days  of  love  and  innocence,  when  the 
women  were  affectionate  and  modeft,  the  men 
fimple  and  content !  Such  were  the  days  when 
a  lover  did  not  regret  fourteen  years  of  fervltude 
to  obtain  his  miftrefs.  Fair  daughter  of  Laban  ! 
keeper  of  thy  father's  flocks,  how  amiable  muft 
thou  have  been  !  how  irrefiftible  thy  charms  I 
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No,  never  doth  beauty  exert  its  power  fo  much 
as  when  in  the  midft  of  rural  fcenes  and  ruftic 
fimplicity.  Here  is  the  real  feat  of  its  empire  ; 
here  fhe  fits  on  her  throne,  fur  rounded  by  the 
Graces ;  adorned  by  whofe  hands,  ihe  captivates  . 
all  beholders.  Excufe  this  rhapfody,  my  lordj 
I  return  now  to  my  fubje<SV. 

For  this  month  paft  the  autumnal  heats  have 
been  preparing  a  favourable  Vintage,  which  the 
froft  has  already  induced  us  to  begin*]  the  paj;ch- 
ed  leaves  falling  off  the  vines,  and  expoiing  to 
view  the  cluftered  grapes,  whofe  juicy  ripenefs 
invites  the  hands  of  the  gatherers.  Vines  loaded 
with  this  ialutary  fruit,  which  Heaven  beftows 
on  the  unfortunate  as  a  cure  for  all  their  woes  :  ^ 
the  (bund  of  the  cafks,  tubs,  and  tons,  which 
they  are  hooping  on  every  fide  j  the  fongs  of  the 
gatherers,  with  which  the  vintage. re- echoes  5  and 
the  continual  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  of 
thofe  who  carry  the  grapes  to  the  prefs ;  the 
harfh  found  of  the  ruftic  inftruments  that  animate     . 

the  people  to  work ;  the  agreeable  and  afFefting 

picture  of  a  general  good  humour,  which  feems 
to  be  extended  at  that  time  oyer  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth ;  add  to  thefe  the  fog,  which  the  fun 
exhales  in  a  morning,  and  draws  up  like  the  cur- 

*  The  vintage  is  very  late  in  this  country  ;  because  the 
principle  crop  is  of  white  wines ;  to  which  the  ffoft  is  of 
icrvicc. 
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tain  of  ft  ihtSLVtei  to  iifylzy  fo  deiightful  a  fcene ; 
all  confpire  fo  give  it  the  air  of  an  entertainment ; 
and  that  an  entertainment  which  is  the  more 
t^kafing  on  refle£lion  that  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  mankind  haire  art  enough  to.  join  utility^ 
with^delight. 

M.  Wolmar,  who  has  one  of  the  beft  vine- 
yards in  the  country,  has  made  all  the  neceflary 
j^parations  for  his  vinuge.  His  backs,  his 
wine-prefs)  his  cellar,  his  cafks,  are  all  ready  for 
that  delicious  liquor  for  which  they  are  defign^. 
Mrs.  Wolmar  berfelf  takes  charge  of  the  crop  ; 
the  choice  of  the  labourers,  and  the  order  and 
diftribution  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work  fall- 
ing to  her  fhare.  Mrs.  Orbe  takes  care  of  all 
entertainments,  and  of  the  payment  of  the  day- 
labourers,  agreeably  to  the  police  eftablifhed  here, 
the  laws  of  which  are  never  infringed  or  broken. 
As  to  my  part,  I  am  fet  to  infped  the  prefe,  and 
enforce  the  diredtions  of  £loi(a,  who  cannot  bear 
the  fteam  of  the  backs ;  and  Clara  did  not  &il  to 
recommend  me  to  this  employ,  as  it  is  fo  well 
adapted,  flie  (ays,  to  a  toper.  Thus,  t^fery  one 
having  an  allotted  talk,  we  are  all  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  are  aflembled  to  go  to  the  vine- 
yard. Mrs.  Orbe,  who  never  thinks  herfelf  fu^ 
ficiently  employed,  undertakes  further  to  obferve 
and  rate  thofe  who  are  idle ;  in  doing  which,  I 
can  iafely  fay,  with  refped  to  me  at  leafl,  that 
file  acquits  herfelf  with  n  malicious  affiduity.   As 
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to  the  old  Barooy  while  wc  are  all  emffejed,  he 
walks  out  with  his  gun,  and  comes  eirery  new 
and  then,  to  take  me  from  my  work,  to  go  with 
him  a  thruih-fhootings  and  I  am  taxed  by  my 
companions  with  being  fecretly  engaged  to  him» 
So  that  by  degrees  I  lofe  my  old  name  of  philotb- 
pher,  and  get  that  of  an  idler  ^  appellations  which 
in  reality  are  not  ycry  different.  You  fee,  by 
what  I  have  told  you  {^  the  Baron,  that  we  are 
quite  reconciled,  and  that  Wolmar  has  reafon  to 
be  concent  with  his  fecond  experiment.*  Shalt 
I  hate  the  father  of  my  friend !  No)  were  I  hia 
fon,  I  could  not  refpeA  him  more  than  I  do.  In 
h£ty  I  know  fiot  any  man  more  fincere,  more 

•  This  will  be  better  uoderftood  by  tbc  folhmitg  cx-> 
traA  of  a  letter  from  Eioifii,  not  inierttd  in  tbb  colleAion  t 
**  This  (fays  M.  Wohnar,  taking  me  afide)  is  the  iecond 
proof  I  intended  to  put  him  to,  If  be  had  not  paid  great 
refpe^  to  your  father,  I  (hould  have  miftrufled  him.**— > 
*'  But  ((aid  1}  how  (hall  we  reconcile  th«t  pefyt^  to  the 
antipathy  that  fubfifts  between  them  ?**—«*  It  fuhfifts  n» 
looger  (replied  he.)  Your  father's  prejudices  have  donn 
St.  Preux  all  the  harm  they  could ;  he^kai  no  further  rea* 
Can  to  fear  them  ;  he  is  not  angry  at  your  father>^  but  pi^ 
ties  him.  The  Baron,  on  his  fide,  is  no  longer  jealtrus  of 
St.  Preux ;  he  has  a  good  heart ;  is  (enfible  he  has  injured 
him,  and  is  forry  for  it.  I  fee  they  will  do  very  w^l  to>^ 
gether,  and  will  for  the  futuM,  tie  each  other  with  plea- 
fure.  From  this  moment,  therefore,  1  fludl  put  an  entiBf 
confidence  in  him/*  4 
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openi   more  generous,  or  more  honouriable*  in 
every  refpoft  than  this  old  gentleman.      But  the 
extravagance  of  his  notions  and  prejudices  is  odd 
enough.     Since  he  is  certain  I  cannot  be  united 
to  his.  family,  he  is  extremely  civil ;  and,  pro- 
vided I  be  not  his  fon-in-la^w,  be  will  readily  give 
up  every  thing,  and  allow  me  a  Superiority  to 
himfelf.     The  only  thing  I  cannot  forgive  him, 
is,  that  when  we  are  alone  he  will  fometimes 
rally  the  pretended  philofopher  on  his  former  lec- 
tures.    His  pleafantry  on  this  -head  hurts  me, 
smd  I  am  always  vexed  at  it ;  but  he  turns  my 
refentment  into  ridicule,  and  fays,  ^^  Come  along, 
kt  OS  go  bring  down  a  thru(h  or  two  ;   we  have 
carried  this  argument  far  enough."     And  then 
he  calls  out,  as  we  go  out  of  doors ;  ^<  Here, 
Clara,  Clara!  provide  a  good  fupper  foi*  your 
mafter  5  I  am  going  to  get  him  an  appetite.*' 
-Notwithftanding  his  age,  alfo,  I  can  aflure  you  he 
^.^xuflies  among  the  vines   with  his  gun,  with  as 
much  adivity  as  myfelf,  and  is  incomparably  a 
better  markfman.     I  have  fome  fatrsfad^ion,  how- 
ever, in  that  he  dares  not  drop  a  word  before  his 
daughter,  the  little  fcholar  prefcribing  no  lefs  to 
her  father  than  to  her  preceptor.     But  to  return 
fo  our  vintage. 

It  is  now  a  week  fince  we  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  agreeable  occupation,  yet  we  have 
hardly  done  half  our  work.  Befides  the  wines 
ipilendcd  for  fide  and  for  common  ufi^  which  are 
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only  fimply,  though  carefully  made,  our  benevo- 
lent fairy  made  others  of  a  more  exquifite  flavour 
for  usjdrinkers ;  I  myfelf  affifting  in  the  magical 
operations. 

We  make  wines  of  all  countries  from  the 
grapes  of  one  vineyard  :  to.  make  one  fort,  (he 
orders  the  ilalks  of  the  bunches  to  be  twifted 
when  the  grape  is  ripe,  and  lets  them  dry  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  upon  the  ftock ;  for  another, 
flie  has  the  grapes  picked  and  ftoned  before  they 
are  put  into  the  prefs ;  again,  fo|p  a  third  fort,  fhe 
has  the  red  grapes  gathered  before  fun-rifmg,  and 
carefully  conveyed  to  the  prefs,  freih  with  their 
bloom,  and  covered  with  the  morning  dew,  to  . 
make  white  wine.  She  makes  a  fweet  wine,*  by 
putting  into  the  czfks-mufiy  reduced  to  a  fyrup  by 
evaporation ;  a  dry  wine,  by  checking  its  fer- 
mentation ;  a  bitter  cordial,  by  fteeping  worm- 
wood^ ;  and  a  mufcadel  wine,  with  the  help  of 
fimples.  All  thefe  different  wines  have  their  pe- 
culiar methods  of  preparation ;  every  one  of  which 
is  iimple  and  wholefoofe.  And  thus  an  induftrious 
economy  makes  up  for  a  diverfity  of  foils,  and  unites 
twenty  climates  in  one.  You  cannot  conceive 
with  what  affiduity,  with  what  alacrity,  all  our 
bulmefs  is  done.  We  fingand  laugh  all  day  long, 

*  In  Switzerland  they  drink  a  great  deal  ofbltter  w^ne ; 
and  in  general^  as  the  herbs  of  the  Alps  have  more  virtue 
llian  the  plants  cf  other  countries,  they  make  great  lift 
4f  ittfuim. 
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without  the  leaft  interruption  to  our  work.  We . 
live  altogether  in  the  greateft  familiarity  1  are  all 
treated  on  a  footing,  and  yet  no  one  forgets  htm** 
felf.     The  ladies  put  on  none  of  their  fine  airs, 
the  country  women  are  modeft,  the  men  droll, 
but  never  rude.    Thofe  are  the  moft  carefied 
who  fing  the  beft  fongs,  tell  the  beft  fiiories,  or 
hit  off  the  beft  joke.     Our   good  underftanding 
even  gives  rife  to  pleafing  bickerings  between  us, 
and  our  mutual  raillery  is  exerted  only  to  ihow 
how  far  we  can  bear,  with  good  temper,  each 
other's  feverity.     There  is  no  returning  home  to 
play  the gentlrfoUs  ^  we  ftay  all  the  day  long  in  the 
vineyard;  Eloifa  having  caufed  a  lodge  to  be  built 
there,  whither  we  retreat  to  warm  ourfelves 
when  cold,  or  to  flielter  us  when  it  rains.    We 
dine  with  the  peafants,  and  at  their  hour,  as  well 
as  work  with  them.     We  eat  their  foup,  a  little 
coarfe  indeed,*  but  very  good,  and  feafoned  with 
excellent  herbs.  ^  We  laugh  not  at  their  down« 
right  behaviour  and  ruftic  compliments ;  but,  in 
order  to  free  them  from  rcftraint,  give  in  to  their 
own  ways,  without  affedation.     This  complai*> 
fance  on  our  fide  alfo.  is  hot  lofl  upon  them  % 
they  are  ienfible  of  it ;  and  feeing  that  we  are  ib 
ready  to  go  out  of  our  way  for  them,  they  ar6 
more  willing  to  go  on  in  their  own  for  us. ,   At 
dinner  the  children  are  brought  from  the  houfe, 
and  pais  the  reft  of  the.day  ux  the.  vineyard.  How 
rejoiced  are  the  peaiants  to  fee  thenaj  tfaa^ 
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taking  them  up  in  their  fturdf  arms,  thej  bleft 
theto,  and  wifli  that  Heaven  mzf  prolong  their 
days,  to  reremble  their  parents,  and  make  them 
in  like  manner  a  bleffing  to  their  country.  When 
I  think  that  the  moft  of  thefe  men  have  borne 
arms,  and  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  fword  and 
mufket  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  hoe  and 
pruning  knife,  in  feeiifg  Eloifa  to  loved  and  re^ 
fpefted  by  them,  and  herfelf  and  children  receive 
ed  Wfth  fuch  afie£ting  acclamations,  I  cannot 
help  calling  to  mind  the  virtuous  and  illuftrious 
Agrippina  (bowing  her  ion  to  the  troops  of  Ger*-- 
manicus.  Incomparable  Elpifa!  who.  exerctfes 
in  the  fimplicity  of  private  life  the  defpotic 
power  of  wifdom  and  beneficence }  your  perfona 
dear  and  (acred  truft  depofited  in  the  hands  Ckf 
jour  countrymen,  every  one  of  whom  would  de- 
fend and  proted  you  at  the  ha^rd  of  his  own 
life;  it  is  your's  to  live  more  fecurely,  moft 
honourably,  in  the  midft  of  a  whole  people 
who  love  you^  thaxi  monarchs  furrounded  with 
guards* 

In  the  evening,  we  all  return  home  cheeriiiUy 
together;  the  work  people  being  lodged  ^nd  board- 
ed with  us  all  the  time  of  the  vintage ;  and  cvefe 
on  Sundays,  after  the  evening  fervice,  we  afTeo)- 
ble  and  dance  together  till  fupper«time.  On  tbp 
other  days  of  the  week,  alfe,  we  remain  altqg^f- 
tfaer^  after  we  are  retarned  home,  except  tlie 
Baron,  who,  eating  no  (Uppers,  goes  to  bed  ^rl% 
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and  Elolfa,  who,  with  her  children,  ftajR  with 
him  till  his  bed-time.  Thus,  fi'om  the  tioie  we 
take  upon  ourfelves  the  bufmefs  of  the  vintage, 
till  we  quirit,  we  never  ©nee  mix  the  citjr  and 
country  life  together.  Thefe  Saturnalia  are 
much  more  agreeable  and  difcreet  than  thofe  of 
the  Romans.  The  contraft  they  effo&ed  was 
too  prepofterous  to  improve  either  the  mafter  or 
the  flave  ;  but  the  peaceful  equality  which  pre- 
vails here  re-eftablifhes  the  order  of  nature,  is 
produ&ive  of  inftru&ion  to  fome,  of  confolation 
to  others,  and  of  a  friendly  connexion  between 
all*.  Our  afTembly-room  is  an  old  hall,  with  a 
great  chimney,  and  a  good  fire  in  it.  On  the 
mattle-piece  are  lighted  up  three  lamps,  made  by 
M.  Wolmar's  orders  of  tin,  juft  to  catch  the 

*  If  hence  arifes  a  kind  of  equality  not  If  is  agreeable  to 
Aoie  who  defcend  than  to  thofe  viho  are  elevated j  does  it 
not  follow^  that  all  conditions  of  life  are  in  themfelves 
almoft  indifferent,  fmce  people  are  not  always  confined  to 
them  ?  Beggars  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  are  always 
beggars ;  kings  are  miferable,  becaufe  they  are  always 
kings.  People  in  a  middling  condition  are  the  happieft, 
becaufe  they  can  eafier  vary  their  circumftances  to  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  thofe  above  or  thofe  below  them.  They  are 
alio  more  intelligent,  becaufe  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  more  of  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  of  com- 
paring them  with  each  other.  This  feems  to  me  the 
P9icipal,reaibn  why,  generally  fpeaking,  people  of  a  mid- 
dling ftation  in  life  are  the  net  happy,  aod  are  perfoas  af 
tkebeftienfe. 
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fmoke,  and  refleS  the  light.  To  prevent  giving 
rife  to  envy,  every  thing  is  carefully  avoided  that 
might  in  the  eyes  of  thefe  poor  people  appear 
more  coftly  than  what  they  meet  with  at  home  i 
no  other  mark  of  opulence  being  difplayed  tlian 
the  choice  of  the  beft  of  common  things,  and  a 
little  more  profuflon  in  their  diftribution.  Sup- 
per  is  ferveid  upon  two  long  tables ;  where  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  entertainments  is  amply  fup- 
plied  by  good  humour  and  plenty.  Every  one 
fits  down  to  table,  mafter,  labourers,  and  fer- 
vants  I  ^very  one  without  diftiniflion  gets  up  to 
help  himfelf,  without  exception  or  preference  5 
the  whole  repaft  ending  in  gratitude  and  feftivity. 
All  drink  at  their  difcretion,  fubje£t  to  no  other 
rules  than  thofe  ^Pdecency  and  fobriety.  The 
prefence  offuperiors,  whom  they  fo  truly  refpeft, 
keeps  the  work  people  within  bounds ;  yet  lay^ 
no  reftraint  on  their  eafe  and  cheerfulnefs.  Ani^ 
fhould  any  one  happen  to  forget  himfelf,  and 
give  offence,  the  company  is  not  difturbed  by  re- 
primands, the  offender  being  difmiffed  the  next 
day,  without  farther  notice. 

Thus  do  I  take  advantage  of  the  pleafures  of 
the  country  and  the  feafon.  I  refume  the  free- 
dom of  living  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  to  drink  pure  wine  pretty  often  5  but  I  drink 
none  that  is  not  poured  out  by  the  hands  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  coufms  j  who  take  upon  them 
to  meafure  my  thirft  by  the  ftrength  of  tny  head. 
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and  to  manage  my  reafon  as  they  think  proper ; 
nor  does  any  one  know  better  how  to  itianage  it, 
or  has  like  them  the  art  to  give  or  take  it  away 
from  me  at  plearure.  When  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  or  the  length  and  feitivity  of  the  repaft,  add 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  liqu<^r,  1  indulge  myfelf 
without  reftraint  in  the  falliei'  it  infpires.  They 
are  no  longer  fuch  as  I  need  fupprefs,  even  in  the 
prefence  of  the  fagacious  Wolmar.  I  am  no  Ion* 
ger  afraid  his  penetrating  eye  flioutd  jfee  into  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  and,  when  a  tender  idea 
arifcs  in  my  memory,  one  look  from  Clara  difi- 
pates  it  i  one  look  of  £loi&  makes  me  blufh  (eft 
my  weaknefs. 

After  fiipper,  we  fit  up  an  hour  or  two  to  ftrip 
hemp;  every  one  finging  a  fong  In  turn.  Some- 
timed  the  women  fing  all  together,  or  one  fing* 
alone,  and  the  reft  join  in  chorus  to  the  burdeil 
of  the  fong.  Moll  of  their  fongs  are  old  talei, 
fet  td  no  very  agreeable  tunes.  There-  is  not- 
withftanding^  fomething  antique  and  affecting, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  very  pletfmg.  The 
words  are  generally  very  fimple,  unaffefted,  and 
dften  very  forrowful :  they  are,  neverihelcfs,  en- 
tertaining. Clara  cannot  forbear  fmiling,  Eloifa 
bluflilng,  and  myfelf  from  giving  a  figh,  when 
the  fame  turns  and  exprel&ons  are  repeated  in 
thefe  fongs  which  have  heretofore  been  made  ufc 
of  between  us.  On  thefe  occafions,  the  remem- 
brance of  times  paft  ruflies  upon  my  mind :  I  ana 
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feized  with  a  trembling,  an  infuppoi^table  burden 
opprefles  my  heart,  and  leaves  fo  deep  an  impre£- 
fion  of  forrowr,  that  I  can  hardly  fhake  it  ofF.  i 
find,  neverthelefs,  in  thefe  evenings,  a  fort  of  plea- 
iure  which  I  cannot  defcribe,  and  which  is  ne- 
rerthelefs  very  great. 

The  anion  of  people  of  different  conditions, 
the  fimplicity  of  their  occupation,  the  idea  of 
eafe,  concord,  ahd  tranquillity,  the  peaceful  fenfa- 
tion  it  awakes  in  the  foul;  thefe  altogether  have 
Ibowthing  affe^Hng  that  difpofes  every  one  to 
make  choice  of  the  moft  interefting  fongs.  The 
concert  of  female  voices  is  alfo  not  without  its 
charms.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced,  that  of 
sill  kinds  of  harmony  there  is  none  fo  agreeable  as 
fiflgirtg  in  unifon  j  and  that  ^?  enly  rcouirc  a  va. 
tiety  of  concords,  becaUfe  Our  tafte  i^  depraved. 
Does  mt  hafmony,  in  hSt^  exift  In  every  fingle 
fiotef  what  then  can  we  add  to  It,  without 
ehadging  the  proportiotis  which  nature  ha$  efla- 
bli&ed  In  the  relation  ofhafmonioui  founds. 

Nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  beft  man- 
fief ;  but  we  would  do  b^ttef ,  and  fo  fpoil  all. 

There  ii  as  great  an  emulation  among  us  about 
the  work  of  the  evening,  as  about  that  of  the 
day  ;  and  a  piece  of  roguery  I  was  guilty  of  yefl 
tcrday,  brought  me  into  a  little  difgrace.  As  1 ' 
am  not  the  n^oft  expert  at  hemp-peeling,  and  am 
fdmetimes  abfent  in  thought,  I  began  to  be  tired 
with  always  being  pointed  at  for  doing  the  leaft  • 
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work.  I  fhovelled  the  ftalks  with  my  feet,' 
therefore,  from  my  next  neighbours,  to  enlarge 
my  own  heap  ;  but  that  inexorable  Mrs.  Orbc 
perceiving  it,  made  a  fign  to  Eloifa,  who,  detect- 
ing me  in  the   fadt,  reprimanded  me  feverely* 

<<  Come,  come  (fays  (he,  aloud),  I  will  have  no 
injuftice  doi^e  here,  though  in  jtfts  it  is  thus 
people  accuftom  themfelves  to  cheating,  and 
prove  rogues  in  good  earneft,  and  then,  what  is 
worfe,  make  a  jeft  of  it/' 

In  this  manner  we  pafs  our  evenings.  When 
it  is  near  bed-tinie,  M/s.  Wolmar  ftands  up,  and 
fays,  "  Come,  now  let  us  to  our  fire- works.'*  On 
which  every  otie  takes  up  his  bundle  of  hemp- 
ftalks,  the  honourable  proofs  of  his  labour,  which 
are  carried  in  triumph  iati>  the  middle  of  the 
court-yard,  and  there  laid  as  trophies  in  a'  heap, 
and  fet  on  fire*  Every  one,  however,  has  not 
indifcriminately  this  honour;  but  thofe  to  whom 
Sloifa  adjudges  it,  by  giving  the  tofch  to  him  or 
her  who  has  done  moft  work  that  evening;  and 
when  this  happens  to  be  herf(;)f,  (he  does  it  with 
her  own  hands,  without  more  to  do.  This  ce- 
remony is  accompanied  with  acclamations  and 
clapping  of  hands.  The  fialks  foon  burn  up  in 
a  blaze,  which  afcends'to  the  clouds;  a  real  bon- 
fire, about  which  we  laugh  and  fing,  till  it  is  out. 
After  this,  the  whole  company  arc  ferved  with 
liquor,  and  every  one  drinks  to  the  health  of  the 
conqueror,  and  goes  to  bed,  content  with  a  day 
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palTcd  in  labour,  cheer fulnefs,  and  innocence, 
which  he  would  willingly  begin  again  the  next 
day,  the  next  after  that,  and  every  day  to  the  laft 
of  his  life.  • 


LETTER    CXLIV. 

TO  M.  WOLMAR. 

Enjoy,  my  dear  Wolmar,  the  fruits  of  your  la- 
bour.  Receive  the  acknowledgements  of  a  heart 
which  you  hav.e  taken  fo  much  ^painS  to  render 
worthy  of  being  offered  to  your  acceptance. 
Never  did  dny  man  undertake  fo  arduous  a  ta(k; 
never  did  any  one  attempt  what  you  have  exe- 
cuted; nor  did  ever  a  fufceptible  and  grateful 
mind  feel  more  than  that  with  which  you  have 
infpired  me.  Mine  had  loft  its  force,  its  vigour, 
its  very  being;  but  you  have  reftored  them  all: 
I  was  dead  to  virtue,  to  happinefs,  and  owe  to 
you.  that  moral  life,  to  which  you  have  raifed 
me.  O  my  benefactor !  my  father !  in  giving 
myfelf  up  entirely  to  you,  I  can  only  ofFer,  as  to 
.the  Deity,  the  gifts  1  have  received  at  your 
hands.  * 

Muft  I  confefs  t6  you  my  weaknefs  and  my 
fears  ?  Hitherto  I  have  always  diftrufled  myfelf. 
It  is  not  a  week  ago  that  I  bluTbed  for  the  weak- 
nefs of  my  heart,  and  thought  all  our  pains  had 
been  loft.    That  cruel  and  difcouraging  moment, 
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however,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  yeu,  is  paft, 
never  to  return.  I  do  not  think  myfelf  curedy 
only  becaufe  you  tell  me  fO)  but  becaufe  I  feel  it : 
I  ftand  no  longer  in  ijeed  of  your  anfwering  for 
me,  who  have  put  me  in  a  ftate  to  anfwer  for 
myfelf.  It  was  necefiary  for  me  Co  be  abfcnt 
from  you  and  Eloifa,  to  know  what  I  fhould  be 
withcut  your  fupport.  It  is  at  a  difbnce  from 
her  abode  that  I  learn  not  to  be  afraid  to  ap- 
proach her.  ^ 

As  I  write  the  particulars  of  our  journey  to 
Mrs*  Orbe,  I  fivUl  not  repeat  them  here :  I  am 
not  unwilling  you  fiiould  know  my  foibles  i  but 
I  hav9  not  the  courage  to  tell  you  of  them.  It 
is,  my  dear  Wolmar,  my  laft  fault*  I  feel  myielf 
fo  far  already  from  being  liable  to  commit  the 
like  again,  that  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  dif> 
dain  ^  and  yet  it  is  fp  little  a  while  iince,  that  I 
cannot  acknowledge  it  without  ibame.  Yqm, 
who  can  fo  readily  forgive  my  errors,  will  doubt* 
\efs  forgive  the  fhame  which  attends  my  repent* 
ance. 

Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  cmnplete  my  bap* 

pinefs.    My  Lord  B has  told  me  all.    Shall 

I  then,  my  dear  friend,  be  devoted  entirely  to 
you  ?  Shall  I  educate  your  children  ?  Shall  the 
eldeft  of  the  three  be  preceptor  to  the  reft  ?  With 
what  ardour  have  I  not  defired  it  i  The  hope  of 
l>eing  thought  worthy  of  fuch  employment  has 


rfcbfible4  my  affidvity  to  fccon4  jrour  paternal 
i^are  and  inftru(^ions. 

How  often  have  I  not  expreiTed  my  earneftoefi, 
in  this  particular,  to  EloiQ^ !  with  what  pleafure 
have  I  not  interpreted  the  difcourfe  of  both  of 
yQU  in  my  favour !  But  although  (he  was  con* 
vinced  of  my  zeal  for  your  fervice,  and  feemed  to 
approve  of  its  objed|  ihe  never  entered  fo  expli- 
citly into  my  deiigns  as  to  encourage  me  to  fpeak 
more  openly.  I  was  fenfible  I  ought  rather  ta 
merit  that  honour  than  to  aft;  for  it.  I  expe£i:ed 
of  you  and  her  that  fTOoi  of  your  confidence  and 
efteem.  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  expe£ta- 
tion>  nor  iball  you,  my  dear  friends,  believe 
me,  be  deceived  in  yours. 

You  know  that,  in  the  courfe  of  ^ur  converfa- 
tton  on  the  education  of  your  children,  I  have 
thrown  together  upon  paper  fon^e  of  thofe  fenti- 
ments  which  fuch  converfation  furniihed  me  with, 
and  which  you  approved.  Since  my  departure, 
fome  new  refle£lions  have  fuggefted  themfelvea 
on  the  lame  fubjeft:  I  have  reduced  the  whole 
into  a  kind  of  fyftem,  which,  when  I  have  pro- 
perly  digeft^d,  I  ihall  communicate  to  you  for 
your  examination.  I  dp  not  think,  however,  I 
flull  be  able  to  make  it  fit  for  your  infpe£lion 
till  after  our  arrival  at  Roine.  My  fyfiem  as 
afupplement  to  that  of  Eloifa;  or  rather,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  connexion  and  illuftnu 
tion  of  hers  i  for  it  confifts  only  in  rules  to  pre-  | 
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vent  the  natural  difpofition  from  being  fpoiled, 
in  fubjeding  it  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  fo- 
cictj. 

1  have  recovered  my  reafon  by  your  care  :  my 
heart  is  again  found,  and  at  liberty :  I  fee  niyfelf 
beloved  by  all  whofe  love  I  could  with  to  poilefs  : 
futurity  prefents  me  with  an  agreeable  profpeA. 
With  all  this,  my  fituation  ihould  furely  be  de- 
lightful i  but  it  is  decreed  my  foul  fhall  never  en- 
joy tranquillity.  As  the  end  of  our  journey  ap- 
proaches, I  fee  the  crifis  of  the  fate  of  my  illus- 
trious friend :  it  is  I,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  who  ought 
to  decide  it.  Cannot  I  at  leaft  do  that  once  for 
him  which  he  has  fo  often  done  for  me?  Cannot 
I  noblytlifcharge  the  greateft  and  moft  important 
duty  of  my  life?  My  dear  Wolmar,  I  retain  all 
your  leiTonsin  my  heart;  but,  to  make  them  ufe- 
ful,  why  do  not  I  poflfefs  your  fagacicy  ?-  Ah ! 

could  I  but  one  day  fee  Lord  B happy !  Could 

I,  agreeably  to  your  projeds,  fee  us  but  all  af- 
fembled  together  never  to  part  again !  Could  I 
entertain  a  wifli  for  any  thing  on  earth  beildes ! 
Yes,  one,  the  accompliihment  of  which  depends 
fiot  on  you,  nor  me,  nor  on  any  other  perfon  in 
the  world ;  but  cm  him  who  has  a  reward  in 
ftore  for  the  virtues  of  £Ioifa,  and  keeps  a  fecret 
regifter  of  your  goodadi9ns. 
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LETTER    CXLV. 

TO  MRS.  ORBE. 

WhSRE  are  you,  my  charming  coufin?  Oh! 
where  is  the  amiable  donfidenc  of  that  feeble 
heart,  which  i$,  on  fo  many  accounts,  yours ;  and 
which  you  have  fo  often  comforted  in  defpair  I 
Come,  and  let  me  lay  open  to  you  the  confeffion  of 
its  laft  error.  Is  it  not  always  your  province  to  pu- 
rify it  by  confeffion  and  pardon  ?  Is  there  a  f^ult 
which  it  can  reproach  itfelf  with  after  it  hath 
confeiTed  it  to  you  ?  No,  it  is  no  longer  the  fam9  ^ 
and  its  regeneration  is  owing  to  you :  you  hare 
given  me  a  new'  heart,-  which  now  offers  you-  its 
iirft  fervices :  but  I  fliall  not  think  myfelf  quite 
free  from  that  which  I  quit,  till  I  have  depofited 
it  in  your  hands. 

The  moment  of  my  life  in  which  I  had  inoft 
reafon  to  be  contented  with  myfelf  was  that  in 
which  I  left  you.  Recovered  of  my  errors,  I 
lodced  upon  that  inftant  as  the  tardy  sera  of  oiy 
return  to  my  duty*  I  b:gari  it,  therefore,  by 
paying  off  part  of  that  immenfe  debt  I  owed  to 
friendfliip,  in  leaving  fo  delightful  an  abode  |t# 
follow  a  benefa<3or,  a  philofoph^r,  who,  pretend- 
ang  to  ftand  in  need  of  my  fervices,  put  the  fuc» 
cefs  of  his  to  the  proof.  The  more  difagreeable 
my  departure,  the  more  I  piqued  myfelf  on  makr* 
ang  fo  great  a  facriiice.  After  having  fpent  half 
Vol.  IV,  g 


my  time  innouriflring-antmhappy^paffion,!  con- 
fecrated  the  otherhalfto  juftify  it,  and  to  render,  * 
by  my  virtues,  a  more  worthy  homs^  to  her 
w1lo  fo  long  received  that  of  my  heart.    I'pfodd- 
ly  c&fttemplated  the  firft  of  my  days  in  irkteh  I 

'Tiad  neither  given  occafion  for  my  crwir'Uuftes, 
for  your*s,  for  her's,  norfor  thofe  of  anyone  ^o 

vas  dear  to  me.     My  Lord  B ,  Wng  apprc- 

henfive  of  a  forrowftil  parting,  was  for  our  let- 
ting' out  early,  without  takinga  fbfhial  leave ; 
tut  though  hardly  any  body  was  ffirring'in  the 

*  houfe,  we  could  not  elude  your  friendly  vigilance. 

'Your  door  half  open,  and  your  -woman  on  -the 

■  watch ;  your  coming  out  to  meet  us,  and  our  go- 
ing in  and  findiiig  a  table  fet  out j  and  <tea  made 

'  ready,  all  thefe  circutntflances  brought  to  my 
mind  thofe  of  former  times ;  and,  eempftf  ihg  my 
prefeht  departure  Hvith  that  which  came  to  my 

'teftiembrance,  I  found  myfelf  fo  very  dlflfefcffdy 
di^ofed  to  what  I  was  on  the  former  ^ocotfion, 

thit  I  rejoiced  to  think  Lord  B was  a  wit- 

iiefs  of  that  diifisrence,  and  hoped  to  make  bim 
forget  at  Milan  die  Mtiieful  fcene  of  Beftn^on. 
I  never  found  myfelf  fo  refolute  beibre ;  I^piMed 
myfelf  In  difplayingmy  temper  beforeyoaj  be- 
having with*  more  fortkude^than  you  liav^evtr 
feen  in  me ;  ihi  gloried,  in  t>strting,  t6  thMik- 1 
had  appeared  before  you  fuch  as  I  was  going  ever 
afterwards  to  be.  I'his  idea  aiMed'to  my  cou« 
rage ;  I  fupported  my  fpirits  by  yonr  -efteem  i 


ftnd  i^rbj^.  £bould  k»ift  left  yqu  lyi^iQUt  vrecv* 
ings  if  a  tfifkVyttidfli^g^own  your  choek^iMd  o^t 
drtwn.  a  fjuntiiathetic  drpp  from  cay  eye^. 

I  lltft  you  with  .a  )iea;t  fully  ienfible  pf  it$  obli- 
gatjoosy  and  particularly  peneitrat^d  wivh  fuch  ^ 
your  fciendihip  has  laid  nie  under  $  refolivpd  fo 
wii>Ioy  the  r^  of  my  life  Jo  deferving  th^ip. 

^y  X^ocd  fi i  taking  me  to  taOc  for:i|iy  pj^ft 

folliesy  laid  before  me  no  very  agreeable  pi&ur^ ; 
a^.I'faffpw  by  the  ju(i:  feverity  with  whijch  he 
$finiii/'^d  .my  fpibjics,  that  he   lyas  little  afraid 
4>f  iqaitaiing  thegi.      He  pret^tpoded^  neverthc- 
kfef  to  jbe  apprehepfiye  .of  itj .  and  fpoke  p<y 
.  m&  uwith  SQtm   4n^a(inef$  pf  his  journey  to. 
lUiK,  a^d  ^he  unworthy  alMt^hpicpts,  which, 
ini^te.  of  himfelfy.lfd.him.thiUier:  but  I  C^w 
plaipty  that  he. exaggerated  his  own  .$la.ngjers,  to 
cngagenniy  atteatioo  the. more  to  bim^and  dr^w 
U  o£f.fx]om  thofe  itoi which  I  was  myfelf  expo&d, 
Juft  .A^  jwe  got  into  Villeneuv^)  one  pf  our  fer- 
vaats,  who  .was  but  badly  moun^d,  vt^as  thrown 
off  his  hQJbfe^jand  got  a  fmall  contuiipn  on  his 
Jiead :  jon  .wbich.his  mufter.bad  i^  H^d^  gnd  de- 
termined to  jftay  there  that  night.    We^ccord- 
.tngly.diM  nearly.  And. afterwards  took  horfes, 
and  w«nt/tQ  Bqx,  to  jfee  t^e/ajt  imna^aQry  y 
vtbtufi^9^,my  kxcd'^.defijre,  iwhQ  M  fon^e  patti- 
irular  j^s^n  for  .r«queft.i|ig  it,  I  iK>ok  a  0cetch  of 
theJ^iUio^(aiid  wod(;s,iptiuit  wedid  not  return 
to  Villesicuve  till  mg^u    Aft^  ivK>«r  we  obat^ 
Ca 
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ted  a  good  while  oyer  our  punch,  and  wfent  to 
bed  pretty  late.  It  was  in  this  Convcriation  he 
informed  me  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  com- 
'  mitted  to  my  care,  and  what  meafares  had  been 
taken  to  bring  it  about.  You  may  judge,  of  the 
efkA  this  piece  of  information  had  upon  me }  a 
converfation  of  this  nature  did  not  incline  me 
to  fleep.  It  was  at  lengthy  however,  time  to 
retire. 

jr  As  I  entered  the  chamber  appointed^or  me^  I 
immediately  r^colledted  it  to  be  the  fame  in  which 
I  had  formerly  flept,  on  my  journey  to  Sion.  The 
view  of  it  made  an  impreffion  on  me,  which 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  defcribe.  I 
was  ftruck  with  fuch  lively  ideas  of  what  I  then 
was,  that  I  imagined  myfelf  again  in  the  iaiiie  fi- 
tuation,  though  ten  years  of  my  life  had  paflEed 
away  in  the  interval,  and  all  my  troubles  had 
beeii  forgotten.  But,  alas  I  that  refle&ion  was 
but  of  a  Ihort  duration,  and  the  next  moment 
cppreiTed  me  M^ith  the  weight  of  my  former  af- 
flidions*  How  mortifying  were  the  recoUe&ions 
that  fucceeded  to  my  iirft  reverie  I  what  dread- 
ful comparifons  fuggefted  themfelves  to  my 
mind !  Ye  pleafures  of  early  youth }  ye  €xqui« 
fite  delights  of  a  firft  paffion  i  oh  i  why,  faid  I, 
doth  your  remembrance  wound  a  heart  already 
too  much  opprefled  with  griefs  i  Thrice  'hq>py 
were  thofe  days  !  days  now  no  more,  in  ^ich  I 
loved  and  was  beloved  again ;  in  whith  I  gave 
myf€\{  up  in  peaceful  innocence  to  the  tranC 
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ports  of  a  mutual  paffion  ;  ia  which  I  drank  its 
intoxicating  draughts,  and  all  my  faculties  were 
loft  in  the  rapture,  the  ecftafy,  the  delirium  of 
lov^.  On  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  in  the  midft  of 
froft  and  Ihow,  with  the  frightful  precipices  be- 
fore- my  eyes,  was  there  a  being  in  the  creation  b 
happy  as  1  ?  and  yet  I  then  wept !  I  then  thought 
myfelf  unfortunate  I  forrow  even  then  ventured 
to  approach  my  heart !  what,  therefore,  (hould  I 
be  now,  when  I  have  poflefied  all  that  my  foul 
held  dear,  and  loft  it  for  ever  ?  I  deferve  my  mis« 
fortune,  for  having  been  fo  little  fenfible  of  my 

happineis! did  I  weep  then? didft  thou 

weep  i  unfortunate  wretch  !  thou  (hall  weep  no 
more — thou  haft  no  right  to  weep— —Why  is 
fhe  not  dead  ?  (aid  I,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  ;  yes, 
I  {bould  then  be  left  unhappy  :  I  could  then  in« 
dulge  myfelf  in  my  griefs ;  I  ihould  embrace  her 
cold  totab  with  pleafure :  my  affliction  ihould  be 
worthy  of  her :  I  might  then  &y.  She  hears  my 
cries,  fhe  fees  my  tears,  (he  is  moved  by  my 
groans,  (he  approves  and  accepts  of  my  homage. 

1  (hould  then,  at  leaft,  have  cherifhed  the 

hope  of  being  united  to  her  again. But  (he 

lives,  and  is  happy  in  the  pofleiSon  of  another. — 
She  lives,  and  her  life  is  my  death ;  her  happinefs 
IS  my  torment ;  and  Heaven,  having  taken  her 
from  me,  deprives  me  even  of  the  mournful  plea* 

fyre  of  regretting  her  Jofs- Ihe  lives,  but  not 
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fbt  nie:  {kef  lives  for  itiy  defp^ir,  who  am  in 
faun^r^d  times  farther  from  her  than  if  ik^  were 
lib  more* 

I  want  to  bed  under  tbefe  tormeiitbg  retee^ 
tiotfifi  thidf  acddiilipftnied  me>  in  my  Sfiopi  aindfiUfi 
fl^rbed'it  with  ftrrible^  ait>prti6enfttijw  Thvmuft 
poigmitt^tiMlAicki^fefnm^  and  dtAth:oo6ipored 
ntf  dm^s  s  Miiall  the  evils  I^^er  MtvipmfiAics 
#d^the^elves  t^  nrif  iitfagiffEftiM  in  >  a^- cbrafriid 
AeW  fbritfiij  tb  toftneiit  m%^  over  «^n/  Om 
vifi0ki  in  pwrticsblai^  and  th^  the  moft  crtid.^of 
sUj  ftiH'purloed-  nlie;  and  though  thei  confufed 
aff^ritibn^  of  various  pharttdtnn  feveral  timee 
^appeared  Mii  vahilhed,  they  all  eifded  in  the 
fbllowing: 

Methought  I  faw  the  departed  mother  of  four 
fiiend  on  her  deatS  bed,  and  k«r  daughter  on 
hei  knees  before  hei^  bathed  in  tears^  kiffing  hes 
haiids,  and  receiving  her  laft  breath.  This  feene^ 
Whidiy^tt  once  dlefcribed  to  me,  and  Wiiicft  will 
Aever  be-  efiaced  from  my  memory,  wais  cepre» 
feUted  in  ftrtking  colouw  before  me;  *<  Om; 
deal"  mother  (faidElolfa)  in  accents  that  chilled 
my  verf  foul)  ihe  who  is  indebted  to  you  for  het 
life  deprives  you  of  you^'s !  Alas!  tak*  battt 
what  you  give  me,  for  without  you  ir  will  be 
6tAf  ft  lif^  of  forrow.'*— "  My  chiUh  (anfwvred 
her  languifliirig  mother)  God  is  juft,  and  his>  w^ 
ffiuft  be  obeyed— -you  will  b^  a  mdtfaer  in'  your 
turn,  and  " — flie  could  fay  no  more. On  this 
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Jiought  I  went  forward,  to  look  upon  hers 
(he  was  vauiifhfBd,  and  Eloii^  lay  in  her  place, 
w  her  plainly,  and  perfectly  knew  her,  though 
fiace  was  cov^fured  with  a  veil.  I  gave  a  fhriek, ' 
i  raa  to  tajtfi  off  the  veil  ^  but,  methought, 
:f  ma^y  attemj^ftQ^Iay  ho|ld  of  it,  I  could  not 
^fa»  ,iti,  ,h«i,t  toroH^e^  myfelf  with,  vain  endea* 
ics  tagrf^  wjiaty though  it  qovered  her  face| 
le^red.  to  me  impalpable*  Upon  which,  mi^ 
ughty  ^e  add^effed  me  in  a  ia^nt  voiqe,  an4 

I,  <'  Friend,  he.  compofed,  the  aweful  veil  tbaf 
jpread  over  w(s  is.tpo  facred  to  be  removed*" 
thefe  wprds  I  ftruggled^  made  a  new  effort, 
1  aviroke^  when  I  found  a\yfelf  in,  my  bed^ 
rafled  with  frighf  and  fatigi^e,  my  face  cck 
ed  with  big  drop^  qf  fw^t,  a<^d  drowned  in 
rs« 

)Ay  fears  heinig  a  lit^^  djffipated,  I  went  to 
:p  ag^n^  again  the  (ame  c|rearn  put  me  ii^o 
I  fame  agitations :  I  awoke  again,  and  vv;e;nt  to 
iptb^ third,  timei  whei^  the.  fame  mournful 
ne  ftiU  prefented  itfelf,  the  fame  appearance  of 
ith,  and  always  the  fame  ifnpenetra^le  veil^ 
ding  q^y  grafp,,  and  hiding,  from  me  the  dying 
e£t  which  it  covered. 

On  waking  from  this  lafl  dream,  my  tecroi( 
5  fo  gfeat,  t^  I  could,  not  overcome  it,  thougli 
[te  awake.    I  th^^ew  myfelf  out  of  bed,  withoua| 

II.  kaowinj;  what  I  did,  and  wapdered  u^.sm4 
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down  my  chamber,  like  a  child  in  the  dark,  ima- 
gining myfelf  befet  with  phantoms^  and  ftill  fan- 
cying ki  my  ears  the  found  of  that  voice,  whofe 
plaintive  notes  I  never  heard  without  emotion. 
The  dawn  of  day  beginning  to  caft  fome  light 
upon  the  objeds  in  my  chamber,  ferved  only  to 
transform  them,  agreeably  to  my  troubled  imagi- 
nation. My  fright  increafed,  and  at  length  en^ 
tirely  deprived'me  of  reafon.  Having  with  ibme 
difficulty  found  the  door,  I  ran  out  of  my  room, 
bolted  into  that  of  Lord  B— ,  and,  drawii^ 
open  his  curtains,  threw  myfelf  down  upon  his 
bed,  almoft  breathlefs,  crying  out,  <^  She  is  gone 
-«-lhe  is  gone  —I  Ihall  never  fee  her  diorc." — His 
lordfhip  ftarted  out  of  his  fleep,  and  flew  to  his 
fword,  imagining,  himfelf  attacked  by  robbers^ 
£ut  he  prefently  perceived  who  it  was  j  and  I 
loon  after  recollected  myfelf:  this  being  the  fe- 
cond  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  appeared  before 
him  in  fuch  confufion. 

He  made  me  fit  down  and  compofe  myfelf ;  and 
as  foon  as  he  had  learned  the  caufe  of  my  fright^ 
endeavoured  to  turn  it  into  ridicule ;  but,  feeing 
me  too  deeply  aflFeded  with  it,  and  that  the  inv- 
preffion  it  had  made  was  not  to  be  eafily  effaced, 
he  changed  his  tone.  ^^  For  (hame  (fays  he,  with 
an  air  of  feverity)  you  neither  deferve  my  friend- 
fhip  nor  efteem  ;  had  I  taken  a  quarter  of  the 
paina  with  one  of  my  footmen  which  I  have  done 
wixh  you,  I  had  made  a  man  of  him :  but  you 
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aro  fit  for  nothing."—"  It '  is  indeed,  my  lord, 
(anfwered  I)  too  true.  I  had  nothing  good  in 
me  but  what  came  from  her,  whom  now  I  fhall 
fee  no  more  5  and  am,  therefore,  good  for  no- 
thing/*  At  this  he  finiled,  and  embraced  me. 
**  Come,  come  (fays  he)  endeavour  to  compofe 
yourfelf;  to-morrow^  you  will  be  a  reafonable 
creature,"  He  then  changed  the  converfation, 
and  propofed  to  fet  out.  The  horfes  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  put  to.  In  getting  into 
the  chaife,  my  lord  whifpered  fomething  to  the 
poAilUon,  who  immediately  drove  off. 

We  travelled  for  fome  time  without  fpeakingr 
I  was  fb  taken  up  with  my  laft  night's  dream, 
that  I  heard  and  faw  nothing  ;  not  even  obferv- 
ing  that  the  lake,  which  the  day  before  was  on 
my  right  hand,  was  now  on  my  left.  The  rat- 
tling of  the  chaife  upon  the  pavement,  however, 
at  length  awoke  me  out  of  my  lethargy  ^  I  looked 
up^  and  to  my  greatf  u  rprife,  found  we  Were  return- 
ed to  Clarens.  About  a  furlong  from  the  gate,  my 
lord  ordered  us  to  be  fet  down;  and  taking  me 
aiide,  "  You  fee  my  defign  (faid  he]  it  has  no 
need  of  further  explanation :  go^  thou  vifionary 
mortal  (continued  he,  preffing  my  hand  between 
his)  go,  and  fee  her  ag^in.  Happy  in  expofmg 
your  follies  only  to  your  friends,  make  hafte,  and 
I  will  wait  for  you  here  -,  but,  be  fure  you  do 
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not  refurn  till  you  have  removed  tbdt  fata)  veil 
which  is  woven  in  jout  brain/' 

What  couM  I  fay  ?   I  left  him  frithouf  making 
any  anfwer,  and  trembling  as  I  advasKred,  flow^* 
ly  approached  the  houfe.    What  a  part,  faid  I  to 
itiyfelf,  am  I  going  to  a£t  here  ?  ho^v  dare  I  (homr 
ifiyfelf ?  what  pretext  hive  I  for  this  ilntapeAed 
return  ?  with  what  face  can  I  plead  my  ridicif' 
kms  terrors,  and  fupport  the  contemptuous  looks 
6f  the  generous  Wolmar  ?    In  fhort,  the  nearer  I 
drew  to  the  houfe,  the  more  diildfih  my  fears 
feemed  to  me,  and  the  more  contemptible  my  ex« 
ti'avagant  behaviour:  my  mind,  however,  ftill 
mifgave  me,  and  I  went  on,  though  every  ftep 
more  flowly,  till  I  cam^  to  the  court-yard,  when 
I  heard  the  door  of  the  Elyflutp  juft  open  and  fliut 
again.    Seeing  no  body  come  out^  I  made  a  tour 
round  the  aviary,  keeping  as  clofe  to  it  as  poffi« 
t)1e :  I  then  liftened,  and  could  here  fou  convert 
ing  together ;  but  though  I  could  not  diftinguifll 
a  word  you  faid,  I  thought  I  perceived  fomething 
in  the  found  of  your  voice  to  languifhing  and  ten-* 
der,  that  I  could  not  hear  it  without  emotion ;  and 
in  Eloifa's  a  fweet  and  affcAionate  accent,  not 
only  fuch  as  is  ufuai  to  her,  but  fo  mild  and  peaces 
fill  as  CO  convintfe  me  al)  was  well. 

This  reftored  me  to  my  fcnfes  at  once,  and 
woke  me  in  good  earneft  from  my  dreim.  I  per- 
ceived myfelf  immediately  fo  altered,  that  I 
laughed  at  my  ridiculous  fears  j  and  while  I  re- 


fi^^d  that  only  a  hedge,  a^  a  k^  ihrubs  pr^. 
v«fite4  Hie  &om  feeing  b,cr  alive,  aad  in  gogd^ 
heal^bt  yfhwa,  I  igoagij^ed  ](  Qxould  nevex  .fee 
again,  I  renounced  for  ever  my  fearful  and  chi- 
imrical  apprebenilpnii  i  and  determii^^d,  withjDut 
mqre  ;yl9x  to  return  withput.even  feeing;  h^r. 
Ym  ipay  belkye  me,  Clara,  when  I  piotei^  to 
yoM,  that  I  not  only  did  n9t  fee  her,  but  went 
b^kt  proud  pf  nq\  haying  ^^n  to  weak  ^  tp 
'puibnajr  credulity  to  the  end,  a^id  of  having  at 
Icsift  done  (a  txvuch  credit  to  myi^If,  ^s  nql  tg 

have,  it  fyi^  P/  a  friend  of  Lord  {f %  that  he 

could  not  get  the  bettej|  of  a  djif^am. 

This,  my  dear  coufin,  is  what  I  had  to  tell 
you,  and  is  the  laft  confefSon  I  hive  to  make. 
The  other  paf ticular«  of  our  jaumey  are  not  at 
all  interfiling ;  let  it  fuffice,  therefore,  to  afiure 
you,  that  not  only  his  lordfhip  has  been  very 
well  fiuisfied  with  me  fince,  but  that  I  am  ftil) 
more  So  with  myfelf,  who  am  q^prp  ffsnfible  pf 
my  cure  thaq  he  can  be.  Foi  fear  pf  giving  bjo) 
any  needk&  dtftruft,  I  o^nceal^d  fropa  hin^  my 
not  having  a£hiaily  fecn  you.  Wh^n  he  a/ke4 
oie  if  the  veil  ^iras  drawn  s^de^  I  anfwere4  withr 
oiit  hefitation  in  the  affirmative,  an^  wp  have 
not  mentioned  it  fiace.  Yes,  cou^,  tl^e  vei|  ^ 
4ravn  afide  for  ever ;  that  v^i)  which  )ias  fo  Ipng 
hood^winked  myreafivw  All  my  ^Bru|J  pa^nf 
arc  extioguUhoL  I  fe^  and  fefpeA  ^y  duty. 
C6 
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You  are  both  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  but  my 
heart  knows  no  diflFerence  between  you  j  nor 
feels  the  leaft  inclination  to  feparate  the  infc- 
parables. 

We  arrived  the  day  before  yefterday  at  Milan> 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  (ball  leave  it. 
In  about  a  week  we  hope  to  be  at  Ronfe,  and 
expeft  to  find  letters  from  you  on  our  arrival. 
How  tedious  will  fecm  the  time  before  I  (hall 
fee  thofe  two  furprifingperfons  who  have  fo  long 
troubled  the  repofe  of  the  greateft  mind  !  O 
Eloifa !  O  Clara  !  no  woman  that  is  not  equal 
to  you  is  worthy  of  fuch  a  man ! 


LETTER   CXLVL 

FROM    MRS.    ORBE. 

We  all  waited  impatiently  to  hear  from  you,  fo 
that  you  will  cafily  guefs  how  mudi  pleafurc  your 
letters  gave  our  little  community }  but  what 
you  will  hardly  imagme  is,  that  they  (hould  give 
me  lefs  than  any  other  pcr(bn  in  the  houfe.  They 
all  were  plcafed  that  you  had  bsLppHy  paflcd  the 
Alps  J  for  my  part  I  had  no  plcafure  in  reiedii^ 
that  the  Alps  were  between  us. 

With  refpea  to  the  particulars  of  your  retuniy 
^e  have  fiiid  nothing  of  them  to  the  Baron  j  b^ 
fides,  I  flapped  over  fome  of  your  foliloquica,  in 
reading  your  letter  in  oompany.    M.  Wolmar 
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is  fo  ingenuous,  as  only  to  laugh  at  you ;  but 
Eloifa  could  not  recoiled  the  laft  momenu  of 
her  dying  mother,  without  iheddtng  frefli  tears. 
Your  letter  had  no  other  eiFeA  upon  her,  than 
reviving  her  afflidion. 

As  to  myfeli^  I  will  confefs  to  yoo,  my  dear 
preceptor,  that  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee 
you  in  continual  aftoniChment  at  yourfelf  ^  alwajrs 
conunitting  fome  new  folly,  and  always  repent, 
ing  of  it:  you  have  long  palled  your  life  in  felf- 
reproach  over  night,  and  in  applauding  yourfelf 
in  the  morning. 

I  will  freely  acknowledge  to  you,  alfo,  that 
the  great  effort  of  your  courage,  in  turning  back 
when  fo  near  us  juft  as  wife  as  you  came,  does  not 
appear  to  me  fo  extraordinary  as  it  may  to  you. 
There  feems  to  me  more  vanity  in  it  than  pru- 
dence ;  and  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  ihould 
have  liked  a  little  lefs  fortitude,  with  more  dif* 
cretion.  From  fuch  a  manner  of  running  away, 
may  not  one  aik  to  what  purpofe  you  came? 
You  were  aihamed  to  (how  yourfelf,  and  it  is  of 
your  being  afraid  toihow  yourfelf  that  you  ought 
in  bSt  to  be  aibamed.  As  if  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing'your  friends  were  not  an  ample  recompence 
for  the  petty  chagrin  their  raillery  might  give 
you.  Ought  you  not  to  have  thought  yourfelf 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  diverting  us  with 
your  bewildered  looks  ?  As  I  could  not  laugh  at 
you  then^  however^  I  will  laugh  at  you  now  $ 
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though  I  lofe  half  the  pleafiue  tn  not  feeing  your 
confitfion. 

Unhappily,  there  is  foaiething  worfe  thaa  ail 
thk;  which  is,  that  I  have  caught  your  fears, 
without  having  the  means  of  di^llii^  thenu 
That  dream  of  yours  has  fomethlng  in  it  fo  hor- 
rible, that  I  aoi^  at  once  terrified  and  aftided 
with  it,  in  fpite  of  all  I  can  do.  In  reading  your 
letter  I  am  apt  to  blame  your  agitadon  -,  after  I 
have  read  it  I  blame  your  fecurity.  It  is  inw 
impoffible  to  fee  a  fufficient  reafon  for  your  be^ 
ing  fo  much  aiFe£ted,  and  at  the  fame  time  for 
your  becoming  tranquil.  It  is  very  ftrange  that 
your  fearful  appreheniions  {hould  prevail  till  the 
very  moment  in  which  you  might  have  been  £u 
tisfiod,  and  that  you  fliould  ftq)  there.  Another 
ftep,  amotion,.a  word  had  done  thebufinefe.  You 
were  alarmed  without  reafon,  and  compoftd  again 
without  caufe :  but  you  have  infected  me  with 
terror  which  you  no  longer  feel }  and  it  appears^ 
that,  if  you  have  given  an  inftance  once  in  your 
life  of  your  fortitude,  it  has  been  at  my  expend. 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  fatal  letter,  my  heart  is 
omftantly  opprefied.  I  cannot  approach  Eloifa, 
without  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  loiing  her* 
I  think  every  now  and  then  I  fee  a  deadly  pale- 
nefs  ov^rfpread  her  countenance ;  and  this  moni«< 
ing,  as  I  embraced  her,  tears  burft  involuntarily 
from  me,  and  poured  down  my  cheeks.  0,'lliat 
veil!  that  veil  I   There  is  ibmetbing  fo  profAelic 


11  it,  that  it;  troubles  me  every  time  I  think  of 
it.  No,  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  not  removing 
it  when  you  had  it  in  your  power,  and  I  fear  I, 
(hall  never  have  a  moment's  peace  of  mind  till  I 
fee  you  again  in  company  with  her.  You  muft 
own,  that  after  haying  talked  fo  long  of  philofo- 
phy,  you  have  here  given  a  very  unfeafenable 
proof  of  yours.  Dream  again,  and  come  and 
fee  your  friend;  it  were  better  for  you  to 
do  this  and  be  a  vijionary  tmrtal^  than  to  run 
away  from  them  and  be  a  philoibpher. 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  of  Lor^  B ^'s  to  M. 

Wolmar,  that  he  thinks  ferioufly  of  coming  to 
fettle  with  us.'  As  foon  as  he  is  determined^  and 
his  heart  has  made  its  choice,  may  you  both  return 
fied&ft  and  happy  !  This  is  the  conftant  pray« 
er  of  our  little  community,  and  above  all  that  of 
your  friend, 

Clara  Orbe. 

Pi  S. — If  you  really  heard  nothing  of  our  con- 
verfation  in  the  Elyflum,  it  is  perhaps  fo  much 
the  better  for  you ;  for  you  know  me  to  be 
vigilant  enough  to  fee  fome  people  without 
their  feeii^  me,  and  fevere  enough  to  verify 
the  proverb,  that  *'  tiftimrs  Jeldom  har  any 
g99d  of  tb€mf4lv4s!^ 
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LETTER    CXLVIL 

FROM    M.    \»OLMAR. 

As  I  write  to  Lord  B -^  and  explain-  myfelf  (o 

fully  with  refpedt  to  you,  I  have  hardly  any 
thing  more  to  fay  at  prefent  than  to  refer  you  to 
his  letter.  Yours  would  perhaps  require  of  me 
a  return  of  civilities  ^  but  thefe  I  had  rather 
make  in  a£lions  than  in  words.  To. make  you 
one  of  my  family,  to  treat  you  as  my  brother^  my 
friend  3  to  make  her  you  loved  your  flfter  -,  to 
put  into  your  hands  a  paternal  authority  over  my 
children  i  to  inveft  you  with  my  priviliges,  after 
having  robbed  you  of  yours ;  thefe  are  the  com- 
pliments I  h^ve  to  make  you.  If,  on  your  part, 
you  juflify  my  conduct,  it  will  be  (ufficient 
praife.  I  have  endeavoured  to  honour  you  with 
my  efteem ;  it  is  yours  to  honour  me  by  your 
merit.  Let  no  other  encomiums  pafs  between 
us. 

So  far  am  I  from  being  furprifed  at  feeing  you 
alFeded  with  a  dream,  that  I  fee  no  very  good 
reafon  for  your  reproaching  yourfelf  for  being 
fo.  One  dream. more  or  lefs  feems  to  be  of  no 
importance  in  fuch  fyftematical  gentlemen  as 
yourfelf,  whofe  very  principles  are  fo  vifionary* 

What  I  reproach  you  for  is  lefs  the  eSeSt  of 
your  dream,  than  the  fpecies  of  it;  and. that  for  a 
rcafoA  very  different^  perhaps,  from  what  you 
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may  imagine,  A  certain  tyrant  once  condemned 
a  man  to  death  for  dreaming  that  he  had  ftabbed 
him.  Recolle£l:  the  reafo'n  he  gave  for  that  fen- 
tence,  and  make  the  application.  What!  you 
are  going  to  determine  the  fiite  of  your  friend, 
and  you  are  thinking  of  your  old  amours !  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  converfation  of  the  preceding 
evening,  I  fliould  never  forgive  you  that  dream* 
Think  in  the  day*time  of  what  you  are  going  to 
do  at  Rome,  and  you  will  dream  lefs  at  night  of 
what  is  dding  at  Vevay. 

The  little  French-woman  is  fick,  which  keeps 
Mrs.  Wolmar  fo  conftantly  employed  that  fhe 
has  not  time  to  write  to  you.  Somebody,  how- 
ever, will  willingly  take  upon  them(elves  that 
agreeable  taft.  Happy  youth !  to  whofe  happi« 
nefs  every  thing  confpires  I  the  rewards  of  virtue 
all  await  your  merit.  As  to  that  of  my  good 
will,  trouble  no  one  with  it :  it  is  from  you  only 
I  exped  it. 


LETTER     CXLVIII. 

TO    M«    WOLMAB. 

Let  this  letter  be  kept  to  ourfelves.  Let  the 
errors  of  the  beft  of  men  be  for  ever  buried  in  pro- 
found  fecrefy.  In  what  a  dangerous  ta(k  have  I 
engaged !  O  my  fenfible  and  generous  friend ! 
why  do  I  not  retain  your  counfel  in  my  memory, 
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as  I  do  your  benevolen€e  at  0*7  heart!.  Never  did 
I  before  ftand  in  more  need  of  your  pcudenGet 
noc  did  ever  the  apprehenfioiiA  of  falling  fliort  of 
•k  ib  embarrafs  the  lictl^  I  haVe< .  Ml  w^ia 
biBCone  of  your  paMrsid  adi(rk»i  foixM  kiftfudi^j 
your  knowledge?  What  wiU  boc^ne,  of  om 
withMt  you  ?  Yc8y  I  wouM  gire  19  wptf  fla^ 
teriog^  poofpeA  in  lilb  to  have  you  hieie.  i^;  tiui 
critical  moment)  tfaoogb.bttt  for  o/x^  ^cub^ 

Ififtve  bQen^dcceiycd  m  all  my.eooptQi^cfi'i.  I 
have  as  yet  done  nothing  but  bhusder.'  I;\Kai 
afraid  only  of  the  Marditoae&.  Aftec  having 
ftni  her,  and  been  ftruckwith  admtratioi^at  her 
beauty  and  addrefs,  i  applied  myfeif  with  idl  flBi|l 
Slight  to'  wean  the  aifeftioiis  of  her  noUelovea 
feom  fi>  attrai£ttng  aniobjeft  Charmed iwitbitiba 
duMighta  of  bringing,  him  ovitr  to  the  fide  wbent  I 
thought  there  was  no  danger,.  I  launched  om  ill 
the  fxdih  of  Laura,  and  fpoke^  of:  her  withithe 
efteem  and  admiration  with  which  flm  Had  in^ 
fpired  me :  in  weakening  his  ftronger  attachment 
for  her  rival,  I  hoped,  by  degrees,  entirely  to  de- 
ftroy  both.  My  lord  readily  g^ve  into  my  de* 
fign ;  and,  exceeding  even  the  bounds  of  complai- 
fance,  perhaps  to  punifh  ^my  importunities,  by 
alatming  me  on  the  other  fide,  a&ded  a*  much 
..  greater  warmth  of  pafiion  for  Laura  than  he  really 
felt.  But  what  fliaU  I  %  to  him  now  ?•  the  ar« 
dour  of  his  paffion  remains  without  any  afie£h» 
tion.     His  heart,  oiliaufted  by  fi>  many  trials, 


was  left  in  a  ftate  <jf  weaknefs,  of  which  file  has 
taken  the  advantage.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed for  any  man  long  to  aSe£t  a  paifion  for  her 
which  he  did  not  feel.  In  fad,  it  U  ixnpof&ble 
to  Jook'UpoR  tfais^  loimly  uAfortunate.witbowt;  b^ 
ingilr^icktby  her  air.aad;figure:^  acertain^caft  of 
languor'  andidcporeffion,.  which  conAantly  (hades 
her.  char miiig: features,,  in  damping: the  vivacity 
of  her  looks,  renders  them  but  the  more  affefiung^; 
even  as  the  fun  daru.  its  rays  through  the  paffing 
ckHids,  fo.  her  eyes  caft.  the.  moie  piercing  looks 
throng  the  clouds  of  grief  that  obfcure  their 
Ittftre^  Her  very  deje^on  has  all-  the  grace  of 
medefty.^.  in  feeing^  one  pities- hen;  in  hem-ing^ 
one  reQ>eds  her^.  In  ihort,  I  canavow,  in  juftifi^ 
cation  of  my  friend,  that  I  know  only  two  men 
in  the  world  who  could  fee  and  converfe  with  her 
without  danger. 

Oh,  Wolmar !  he  is:  loft  to  nafon«  I  feoy  and 
fodri^  I  own  it  to  you  with  bitteraefs  of  heart. 
I  trtnUe  to-  think  how  tar  his  extravagant  paff 
fion  may  make  him  forget  himfelf  and  his  duty» 
I  tremble  left  that  intrepid  love  of  virtue,  which 
ni^es;  him  defpife  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
fiiould  hurry  him  into  the  other  extreme,  and  lead 
h»m  to  trefpafs  even  the  (acred' laws  of  decorurfi 

and  decency.    ShtiU  my  Lord  B contrad 

^^  a  marriage?  Can  you  think  it— under  the 
eye  of  his  friend  too !  who  fees^  who  fuffcra  it  !-^ 
*nd  who  lies  under  infinite  obligations  to  him !  . 
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No,  he  (hall  rip  open  my  breaft,  and  tear  out 
my  heart  with  his  own  hand,  ere  he  Ihall  thus 
abufe  it.  "^ 

But,  what  (hall  I  do?  how  fhall  I  behave m/- 
fclf  ?  you  know  his  impetuofity  of  temper.  Ar- 
gument win  avail  nothing;  and  his  difcoirrfe  of 
late  has  only  increafed  my  apprehenfions  for  him. 
At  firft,  I  afFe<9ed  not  to  underftand  him,  and  rea- 
foned  indiredly  in  general  maxims ;  he  in  turn 
affe£fced  not  to  underftand  me.  I£  I  endeavour  to 
touch  him  a  little  more  to  the  qutclc,  he  anfwers 
fententioufly,  and  imagines  he  has  refuted  me. 
If  I  reply,  and  enforce  my  argument,  he  flies  into 
a  paffion,  and  talks  .in  a  manner  fo  unfriendly, 
that  a  real  friend  knows  not  how  to  anfwer  him. 
You  may  believe  that  on  this  occafion  I  am  nei- 
ther timid  nor  bafliful ;  when  we  are  doing  our 
duty,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  proud  and  tenacious; 
but  pride  has  nothing  to  do  here ;  it  is  neceflary  I 
(hould  fucceed;  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  will 
only  prejudice  better  me^s.  I  hardly  dare  enter 
with  him  into  any  argument,  for  I  every  day  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  what  you  told  me,  that  he  is 
a  better  reafoner  than  I,  and  that  the  way  to  win 
him  to  my  party  is  not  to  irritate  him  by  difpute. 

Befides,  he  looks  a  little  cold  upon  me  at  pre- 
fent.  Appearances  would  make  one  apt  to  think 
he  is  uneafy  at  my  importunity.  How  this 
weakneis  debafes  a  man  in  fo  many  refpe^s  fupc* 
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rior  to  the  reft  of  mankind !  the  great,  the  fub- 

lioie  Lord  B ftands  in  awe  of  his  friend,  his 

creature,  his  pupil !  it  even  feems,  by  fome  words 
he  has  let  fall  concerning  the  choice  of  his  refi- 
dence,  if  he  does  not  marry,  that  he  has  a  mind  to 
try  my  fidelity,  by  oppoflng  it  to  my  intereft. 
He  well  knows  I  ought  not,  neither  can  I,  leave 
-  him*  No,  I  will  do  ray  duty,  and  follow  my  be- 
nefactor. If  I  were  bafe  and  mean,  what  Aiould 
I  gain  by  my  perfidy  i  -  filoifa  and  her  generous 
huftand  would  not  truft  the  education  of  their 
children  to  one  who  hath  betrayed  his  friend. 
You  have  often  told  me,  that  the  inferior  pailions 
are  not  eafily  converted  from  their  puriuit ;  but 
that  the  fuperior  ones  may  be  armed  againft  them- 
felves*  I  imagined  I  might  be  able  to  make  ufe 
of  tbait  maxim  in  the  prefent  cafe.  In  fad,  the 
motives  of  compaffion,  of  a  contempt  for  the  pre- 
judices of  the  world,  of  habit,  of  every  thing  that 

determines  my  Lord  B on  this  occafion,  are 

of  that  inferior  nature,  and  elude  all  my  attacks : 
whereas,  true  love  is  infeparable  from  generofity, 
and  by  that  one  always  has  fome  hold  of  him.  I 
have  attenipted  that  indirect  method,  and  defpair 
not  of  fuccefs.  It  may  (eem  cruel ;  and  to  fay 
truth,  I  have  not  done  it  without  fome  repug« 
nance:  all  circumftances,  however,  confidered, 
I  conceive  I  am  doing  fervtce  even  to  Laura  her- 
felf.     What  would  ihe  do  in  the  rank  to  whkh 
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^he  might  be  raafixi  hy  isarctage,  buttcaciMire Jicr 
fornaer  ignominy?  buty  how^gceat  timy  Jbatiot 
be  in  remaining  what  ihe  is !  If  I  know  Mxy 
thing  of  that  extraordinary  youog  lady^ihe  is 
better  formed  to- enjoy  the  (acrifice  (he  has  made, 
than  the  rank  (be  ought  to  refufe.  If  this  re- 
Iburce  foils  me,  there  remains  one  more  in  the 
magiftracy,  on  account  of  their  diiFenmce  of  reli- 
gion, but  this  method  fhall  not  be  taken  till  Ijasn 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  .iiiive  tri^d 
every  other  in  vain.  Whatever  nuy  kappeo,.! 
fliall  fpare  fiothing  to  prcvoxt  Jh  unwofdiy  fmd 
difgracefol  an  a  '  ^nce.  Believe  jne,  jaay  dear 
Wolmar,  I  fliall  be  tenacioos  of  your  efleeqa  io 
the  lateft  hour  of  my  li£e,  and  what«irer  .my  lord 
may  *write  to  you,  whatever  you  may  have  Aiiy 
depend  on  it,  ooft  whatitwill,  while. thi$  heart 
beats  within  my  breaft,  Lauretta  Piiaaa;A¥iU.opt 
be  Lady  Bw*.-. 

If  you  approve  of  my  Fmeafufies^  tbi^  kHer 

.  needs  no  an£wer  ^.if  youndiiidc  me  .in.  any :wife 

.  miiiaken)  oblige  meiwith  your  inftmfUoas.  .But 

:  be  expeditious,  for  there  is.  not  a  moment  lx>.Mb. 

I  flmll  have  my  letter  dirofied  by  aftnmge  hmsd : 

io  the  (ame  by  your  anfwer.    After  having  jread 

what  I  have  writteny  pleafe,  alio,  to  burn  my 

letter,  and  be&em  ^  to  it^  leoiHeiits.    TJm  is 

ithe:£cflLaiui  the  j>E»lyvfiaaret  1 9ver  defirfid  i/mi  to 

conceal  fieom  my  twacQHfins  ^jandstf  I  had  jdaied 
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to  cMfide  nMve  k%  nkjomn  judgment,  you  your- 
felfAtottld  bftve  known  nothing  of  it^. 


LETTER    CXLIX. 

MBS.    WOLMAR   TO    MRS.    ORBS. 

The  courier  from  Italy  feemed  only:  ^  y,^i 
your  dqarture,  fear  his  own  arriyal;  as  if  to 
punifli  you  for  having  ftaid  only  for  him.  Not 
that  I  myfelf  oKule  the  pretty  difimrery  of  the 
caufe  of  your  loiteting ;  it  was  my  huftand  who 
obferved,  that  after  the  horfes  had  been  put  to  at 
eight  o'clock,  you  deferred  your  departure  till 
elewn ;  not  out  of  regard  to  us,  but  for  a  reaiim 
eafy  to  be  guefied  at,  from  your  aiking  twenty 
times  if  it  was  ten  o'clock,  btcai^  the  poft  ge- 
neiaUy  'goes  by  at  that  time. 

Yes,  my  dear  coufin,  you  ace  cau^t;.y€«i 
cankiot  deny  it.  In  ^ite  of  the  prophetic  CkoAU 
lot,  her  Clara,  6y  wild,  or  radier  fodifcreet,  has 
notlbeon  fo  to  the  end.  You  are  eaught  in  the 
boii  toils  -from'Whieh  you  took*  fo  jaueh  fiains  to 

*  For  the  better  underfbmding  this  letter*  the  reader 
ihould  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  adventures  ef 
LordB— — 9  which  at  firft  I  had  bdeed  fbme  notion  of 
inferting  in  this  toHeAion.  Bat,  on  fecond  thoughts,  I 
could  not'KMvc  to  Ifiott  Ac  teplkkjr  of  this  Uftftrjr  «f 
the  two  lems,  tiidi  theMwoet  of  his*  Xc  kbctaur  to 
leave  ibmethiog  to  the  readers  imsginstjon^ 
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extricate  your  friend,  and  have  lUM  beett  able  to 
preferve  that  libertj^  y#urW»  to  wbicb  you  r^ 
ftored  me.  It  is  my  turn  to  l^Mgh  now*  Ah  ! 
^myrdear  friend,  one  ought  to  have'your  talents  to 
know  how  to  laugh  like  .you^  aed  givee^n  to 
raillery  the  affeding  turn  and  appearance  of  kind* 
nef^.  Befides,  what  a  difference  in  our  fituation  ! 
with  what  face  can  I  divert  myfelf  with  an  evil, 
iof  which  I  am  the  caufe,  Sknd  from  wMch  you 
have  taken  upon  yourfelf  ^o  free  me^  There  is 
not  a  ientiment  in  your  breaft  that  dofs^  not 
awake  a  fenfe  of  gratitivdi;  in  mkw ;  even  your 
weaknefs  being  in  you  the  effied  of  virtue.  It  is 
this  which  consoles  and  diverts  me^i  My  errors 
are  to.  be  lamented  ^  but  one  may  Uugh  at  the 
falfe  modefty  which  makes  you  blufli  at  a  paffion 
as  iniu)cent  as  yourfelf* 

But  to  return  to  your  Italian  courier,  and  leave 
moralizing  for  a  while.  This  courier,  then, 
who  has  been  fo  long  in  coming,  you  will  a(k 
what  he  has  brought  us.  Nothing  but  good 
news  of  our  friends,  and  a  letter  as  big  as  a  pac- 
ket for  you.  Oho!  I  fee  ydu  fmile  and  take 
breath  now.  As  the  letter  is  fent  you,  however, 
you  will  doubtlefs  wait  patiently  to  know  what 
it  contains*  It  may  yet  neverthelefs  be  of  fome 
eftimation,  even-tbovgh  it  did  not  come  when 

expected  :  for  it  breathes  fuch  a  tender but  I 

will  only  write  news  to  you,  and  I  dare  Cuf  what 
I  was  going  to  fay  is  none. 


Widi  Alt  teller  if  com*  another  ffoni  Lofri. 
B-  -  tamj  buftand,  witb  a  great  many  con* 
plimenls  alfi>  for  us.  This  contains  focne  real 
news,  which  is  fo  much  the  oiore  unexpefted,  aa 
the  firft  was  tteat  on  the  fiibjed.  Our  friends 
at  Rone  were  to  fet  out  the  next  day  for  Naples, 
where  Lord  B  ■■  Has  Ibaie  bufine6 ;  and  Aiooa 
whence  they  are  to  go  to  fee  Mount  Vefitvius* 

Can  you  conceive,  my  dear,  that  fuch  a 

fight  can  be  entertaining  ?  but  on  their  return  to  ^ 
Rome,  think ;  Ciara,  guefs  what  mzf  happen.— 

Lord  B 16  oh  the  point  of  being  married 

not,  I  thank  Heaven,  to  that  unworthy  Marcbi- 
onofs,  who  he  telk  us,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
indifpofed.  To  wfaoni  then  i—^-^  To  Laura, 
the  amiable  Laura,  who--*-«--yet,  what  a  marriage ! 
our  friend  fays  not  a  word  about  it.  Immedi* 
atelj  after  the  marriage  they  will  all  three  fet 
out^  and  cotiie  hither,  to  uke  their  future  mea« 
fures.  What  they  are  to  be,  my  hufband  has  not 
told  me ;  but  he  experts  that  St.  Preux  will  ftay 
with  ua» 

I  oiuft  c^nfeis  to  you  his  filence  gives  me  ibme 
little  uneafinefe ;  I  cannot  fee  clearly  thaou^  it. 
I  think  I  fee  an  odd  peculiarity  of  circumfiances, 
and  conteft  of  human  paflions  abfolutely  unintd- 
Jigible.  I  cannot  fee  how  ib  good  a  man  fhould 
contrad  fo  lafting  an  aflFe Aion  for  fo  had  a  woman 
as  the  Marchionefs,  or  indeed,  how  a  woman  of 
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fuch  a. violent  and  cruel  temper  could  entertain 
fb  ardent  a  love,  if  one  may  fo  call  her  giiilty 
paffion,  for  a  man  of  fo. different  a  difpofition. — 
Neither  can  I  imaglnei  how  a  young  creature,  fo 
generous,  affeftionate,  and  difinterefted  a$  Laura 
could  be  able  to  fupport  her  firfl  diffolatenefs  of 
manners ;  how  that  flattering  and  deceitful  ten- 
dernefs  of  heart,  which  mifleads  our  fex,  fliould 
recover  her ;  how  love,  which  is  the  ruin  of  fo 
many  modeit  women,  ihould  make  her  chafte. 

Will  Lady  B then  come  hither !  Hither, 

my  dear  Clara  !  what  do  you  think  of  it !  After 
aH,  what  a  prodigy  muft  that  aftoni(hing  woman 
be,  who,  ruined  by  a  diiTolute^and  abandoned  edu- 
cation, was  reclaimed  by  her  tenderne&  of  heart, 
and  whom  love  hath  condu£ted  to  virtue !  Ought 
any  one  to  admire  her  more  than  I,  who  have 
a£ted  quite  contrary  :  who  was  led  aftray  by  in- 
clination, when  every  thing  elfe  confpired  to  con- 
dud  me  in  the  paths  of  virtue  i  I  funk  not  fo  low, 
it  is  true  i  but  I  have  raifed  myfelf  like  her. 
Have  I  avoided  fo  many  fnares,  and  made  fuch 
facrifices  as  (he  has*  made  ?  From  the  lo weft  igno- 
miny ihe  has  rifen  to  the  higheft  degree  of  ho- 
nour, and  is  a  thoufand  times  more  refpedable  than 
if  Ihe  had  never  fallen.  She  has  fenfe  and  virtue : 
what  needs  (he  more  to  refemble  us  ?  If  it  be  im- 
poffible  for  a  woman  to  repair  the  errors  of  her 
youth,  what  right  have  I  to  more  indulgence  than 
Ihe  ?  With  whom  can  I  hope  to  ftand  exculM^ 
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to  what  rcfpea  can  I  pretend,  if  I  rcfufc  to 
lea  her  ? 

knd  yet,  though*  my  heart  tells  me  this,  ipjr 
t  fpeaks  againft  it ;  and,  without  being  able 
:11  why,  I  cannot  think  it  right  that  Lord 
—  Ihould  contrail  fuch  a  marriage,  and  that 
friends  (hould  be  concerned  in  the  afiair* 
1  is  the  force  of  prejudice !  fo  difficult  is  it 
lake  oS  the  yoke  of  public  opinion  \  which, 
:rthelefs,  generally  induces  us  to  be  un^ 
;  the  paft  good  is  effaced  by  the  prefent 
i  but,  is  the  paft  evil  ever  effaced  by  any 
jnt  good  ? 

liinted  to  my  hufband  my  uneafinefs  as  to  the 
uA  of  St.  Preux  in  this  affair.  ^*  He  feems 
I)  to  be  aihamed  to  fpeak  of  it  to  my  coufin : 
)w  hej$  incapable  of  bafenefs  \  but  he  is  too 
and  may  have  too  much  indulgence  for  the 
?s  of  a  friend." — — *^  No  (anfwered  he,)  he 
one  what  he  ought,  and  I  know  will  con- 
to  do  fo  ;  this  is  all  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell 
t  prefent  of  the  matter ;  but  St,  Preux  is- 
l,  $ind  I  will  engage  for  him,  you  will  be 
ed  with  his  conduct." — It  is  impof&ble^ 
,  that  Wolmar  can  deceive  me,  or  St.  Preux 
So  pofitive  an  affiirance,  therefore,  fully 
sd  me ;  and  made  me  fufped  my  fcruples  ta 
e  efFe£t  of  a  falfe  delicacy,  and  that  if  t 
lefs  vain  and  more  equitable,  Z  ihould 
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£pd  JUmra  more  deferviiig  tke  rank  of  L^/lf 

B 

But  |o  uk^  kave  of  her  for  the  preient,  and 
return  to  CMirfelv^s,     Dp  not  you  perceive  too 
wdJ»  ia  readipg  this  lett^r^  diatour  friends  are 
lik^j  to  return  fiK»ier  than  w^  expcSted  ?  zai 
hoiii  your  heart  a  li^le  afFe^led  by  it?  Does 
k  fiQit  ilajUer  and  beat  quicker  than  ordinary  i 
that  heart  too  fqic^ptible^  and  too  nearly  akin  to 
laijie  i  is  it  not  apprehendve  of  the  danger  .of 
liirii\g  familiarly  with  a  beloved  objeS  i  to  fee 
him  every  day;  to  fleep  under  the  fame  roof? 
and  if  my  errors  did  not  lefTen  mq  in  your  eAeeai» 
does  not  my  example  give  you  reafon  to  fear  for 
jwwrftlf  ?  In  your  younger  years,  how  many  ap-s 
prebmfions  for  my  iafety  did  not  your  goodfenfe 
and  frieodibip  fuggt^A^  which  a  blind  paffioo  made 
me  de^tfe !  It  is  now,  my  i^a  friend,  my  turn 
to  be  ajppreh^nfive  for  you,  and  I  hai^e  the  better 
claim  to  your  reg^rd^  as  what  I  have  to  offer  is 
fonndfld  on  (ad  eicperience.    Atten4  to  me,  then, 
e^  it  be  tpo  late  y  left,  having  paflTed  half  your 
lUir  ia  lamentiug  my  errors,  you  ihovld  paft  the 
odier  in  lamentiug  your  own*    Ahove  all  tfungSt 
p]^  not  too  gr^U  a  cpnfideaoe  in  your  gaiety 
of  tfimpei:«  which^  though  it  may  be  a  fecurity  t0 
thoiis  who  have  nothing  t^  fear,  generally  be- 
trays thofe.  who  are  in  real  daiiger.    Yon,  my 
dear  Clara,  once  laughed  at  Ipve,  but  that  wa» 
becaufe  you  were  a  ftra^ger  to  the  paffion-s  and. 
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im  haying  felt  its  power,  you  thought  fourfeff 
above  its  attacks.     Love  is  avenged,  and  bugfat 
in  its  turn  at  you.     Learn  to  diA^ruft  its  deceitful 
mictb,  left  it  ihoitld  one  day  coft  yotH  an  eqiaal 
portion  of  grief.     It  is  time,  my  deafr  friend^  ta 
lay  you  open  to  yourielf  s  for  hit^rto  you  have 
not  taken  th^tmtefeftif^vietf:  yottarsi^Aaktii 
in  your  own  charafler,  and  know  not  how  to  ftt 
a  juft  value  upon  yoieirfelf.    Yocr  confide  in  dMr 
q[>imonof  CbatUot;  who,  becaiufe  of  yoaYTrra** 
city  of  difpofition,  judged  you  ta  be  Hitkliircqm* 
bie  of  heart ;  but  a  heart  like  yowr^  was  beyoni 
her  ulents  to  penetrate.    Chaittot  was  inespa* 
bie^of  knowing  you,  nor  does  any  perform  ii»  the 
worM  know  ^u  truly  bat  oiyfck.    I  have  kiii 
yoti   m  your  nnftake  fe  long  as  jt  could  be  of 
fenrice  to  you,  but  at  prefent  it  may  be  h•f^* 
fill,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necefiary  v^  nndeceire 
yotr. 

You  are  lively,  and  imagine  yourfelf  to  have 
but  little  fenfibility.  How  much,  abn  I  are  yo« 
deceived :  your  vivacity  itfelf  proves  evidenttf 
the  contrary.  Is  it  not  always  exerted  on  fetti* 
mental  fubje£ls  I  does  not  even  your  plesfy&try 
come  from  the  heart  ?  Your  raillery  is  a  greater- 
proof  of  your  affeftion  than  the  c6mptimen»  oS 
others;  ytm  finite,  but  your  fmiles  penetrate  oov 
hearts  i  you  laugh,  but  your  laughter  draws  fiMi 
us  the  tears  of  affection :  and  I  hav^  remarked,. 
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that,  among  thofe  who  are  indifier^t  to  you,  y^ 
are  always  ferious. 

If  you  really  were.no  oth^r  than  you  pretend 
to  be,  tell  me,  what  motive  could  h^ve  fo  forcibly 
united  us?  Where  had  t>een  thofe  bonds  of  un- 
paralleled friendihip  fhat  noift"  fubilft  between  ua? 
9y.  what  miracle  £bpuld  fuch  an  attachment  give 
the  preference  to  a  heart  fojittle  capable  of  it  I 
Can  (he  who  lived  but  for  her  friend  be  incapable 
#f  love?  (he  wfap  would  hav^  left  Either,  huC- 
band,  relations,  aiid  country,  to  have  followed 
her?  Wh^  have  I  done  in  comparifon  of  this! 
1,  who  have  confeiTedly  a  fufceptible  heart,  and 
permitted  myfelf.to  love;  yet,  with  all  my  fenii- 
bility,  have  hardly  been  able  to  return  your 
friendihifi!  Thefe  contradi^ons  have  inftilled 
into  your  head  as  whimfical- an  idea  of  your 
own  charadier  as  fuch  a  giddy  brain  can  con- 
ceive :  which  is,  to  conceit  yourfelf  at  once  the 
warmeft  friend  and  the  cpldeft  lover.     Incapable 
of  difowning  thofe  gentle  ties  with  which  you 
perceived  you  were  bound,  you  thought  yourfelf 
inqipab}e  of  being  fettered  by  any  other*    You 
thought  nothing  in  the  world  could  zSkA  you 
but  £loi(a;  as  if  thqfe  hearts  which  are  by  nature 
fufcq;>tLble,  could.be  afFe£ted  but  by  one  objed  ; 
and-  as  if,  becaufe  you  love  no  other  than  me,  I 
could  he  the  proper  objeft  of  your  afFe£Uon. 
Yov  pleafently  alked  me  once,  if  fouls  were  6f  a 
different  fex.     No,  my  dear,  the  foul  is  of  no  fex  i 
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but  its  afiedions  make  that.  diftin£Bony  and  you 
begin  to  be  too  fenfible  of  it.  Becaufe  the  iirft 
lover  that  offered  himfelf  did  not'  affeft  you,  you 
immediateiy  concluded  no  other  could :  becaufe 
you  was  not  in  love  with  your  fuitor,  you  con- 
cluded you  could  never  be  in  love  with  any  one.i 
When  he  became  your  hufband,  however,  yoii 
loved  him,  and  that  with  fo  ardent  an  affection, 
that  it  injured  even  the  intimacy  with  your 
friend:  that  heart,  fo  little  fufceptible,  as  you 
pretend,  could  annex  to  love  as  tender  a  fupple^ 
ment  to  fati^fy  the  fond  deiires  of  a  worthy  man» 
Ah,  my  poor  coufin !  it  is  your  taft  for  the 
future  to  refolve  your  own  doubts,  smd  if  it  bi 


That  a  cold  lover  is  a  faitbk&  frlend> 

I  am  greatly  afraid  I  have  at  prefent  one  rea- 
fon  more  than  ever  I  had  to  rely  upon  you.  But 
to  go  on  with  what  I  had  to  fay  to  you  on  thfs- 
fubjea. 

I  fufpe<a  that  yott  were  in  love  much  iboner 
than  you  perhaps  imagine  >  or,  at  leaft,  that  the 
feme  inclination  which  ruined  me  would  have'ie- 
duced  you,  had  I  not  been  firfl  caught  in  the 
fnare.  Can  you  conceive  a  fentiment  fo  natural 
and  agreeable  could  be  fo  flow  in  its  birth  ?  Can 
you  conceive  that  at  our  age  we  couM  eithdr  ef 
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US  Kvetn  a  fitiniltarlty  with  anami^Mrydiihg 
ittttn  without  danger,  or  that  the  conftlrttiitjp'fo 
genera]  in  our  tafte  and  intKnationihouldnot  c^ 
Xtni  to  this  particular  f*N(>,  mf  dear,  you,^  t  am 
certain,  would  have  loved  iiim,  if  I  had  notMVea 
him  firft.  Lefs  Weak,  though  not  left  Ai^ptU 
ble,  you  might  have  been  more  prndent  than  I 
Wftfaout  being  more  hsppy.  But  what  incKn»i^ 
tion^  would' have  preraifed  on  your  generous 
mind  over  the  horror  you  would  have  fdt  \t 
llie  infidelity  of  betraying  your  friend!  It  wat 
our  frieiid(btp  that  <aved  you  from  the  fiiaret  of 
loves  yM  refpefied  my  lover  with  the  fiikne 
firiendfhip,  and  dius  redeemed  your  heart  at  llic 
expence  of  mine. 

Thefe  conjectures  are  not  (b  void  of  foundation 
as  you  may  imagine ;  and  had  I  a  mind  to  reco!- 
left  thofe  times  which  I  could  wifli  to  forget,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  trace  even  in  the 
care  you  imagined  you  took  only  in  my  con* 
eems,  a  furdier  care,  ftill  more  iriterefting,  in 
thofe  of  the  obje£l  of  my  affeftion.  Not  during 
to  love  him  yourfelf)  you  encouraged  me  to  do  it ; 
yott  thought  each  of  us  neceflary  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  other,  and,  tfierefore,that  heart,  which  lus 
not  its  equal  in  the  world,  loved  us  both  the  more 
tenderly.  Be  afliiredj  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
your  own  weakhefs,  you  would  not  have  been  fo 
indulgent  ta  me »  but  you  would  have  reproached 
yourfelf'for  a  juft  feverity  towards  me,  with  an 


Impitfatipo  of  je^lonfjr^  You  w«re  confcious  of 
barring  lip  rigte  to  contend  witb  a  piiffion  in  me^ 
vhkb  ought)  nev^thisleiS)  to  have  been  Tub- 
dued  9  and,  being  mor^  fearful  of  betraying  your 
friend  tbaui  of  not  a^ng  difcreetly,  you  thoiigbt» 
in  oferingupyour  owa  bappine&  tooiir$,  you^ 
had  made  a  fufficient  facrifice  to  virtue, 

Tbi$»  my  dear  Clara,  is  your  hfftory ;  tbus 
hath  your  defpocic  friendflii{>  laid  me  under  the 
neceffity  of  being  obliged  to  you  for  my  ihaiiit^ 
and  of  thanking  you  for  my  errors.  Think  nec^ 
hoirevery  that  I  would  imitate  you  in  tibis.  X 
am  no  more  difpofed  to  follow  your  example  thatt 
you  mine;  and  as  you  bare  noreafon  to  iear  &U^ 
ing  into  my  errors,  I  have  no  longer,  thank  Hea*» 
ven!  the  £ime  reafoos  for  granting  youtndul* 
gence.  What  better  ufe  can  I  make  of  that  vir^  . 
tue  to  which'you  reftored  me,  thaa  to  make  it  in^^ 
ftrumental  in  the  prefervation  of  yours? 

Let  me,  therefore,  give,  you  my  further  advice 
on  the  pcefent  oocafion.  The  long  abfence  of 
our  preceptcMT  has  not  leffened  your  regard  for 
him.  Your'  being  left  ags^n  at  liberty,  aiui  hia 
return,  have  giveii  rife  to  opportunity,  which 
love  hith  been  ingenious  enough  .to  improve.  .  It 
is  not  anew  fentiment  produced  in  your  he^tf 
it  is  only  one,  which,  kn^  concealed  there,  has 
at  length  feized  this  occafion  to  difeoK^j:  itklL 
Proud  ehough4o  avow.it  to  your^^i  you  ar^ 


jierhaps  impatieftt  to  confeft  it  t^  iDtfv.'^bat 
confeffion  might  feem  td  you  a)tadfl  liecetii^f  tto' 
make  it  quite  innocent;  inbecotttingacriiiie.fal} 
your  friehd,  it  ccafed  to  be  one  ilk  you,  tod  pw^ 
haps  you  only  gave  yourfdf  up  tcfthepsSanyw 
fo  m^ny  years  contended  with,  the  lAore  ^^ffbSta^ 
ally  to  cure  your  friend. 

I  was  fenfible,  my  dear,  of  all  this-:  and  was 
little  alarmed*  at  a  paffion  which  I  iaw  would  be 
my  own  protefHoh,  and  on  account  of  which  you 
have  nothing  to  reproach  youtfelf.  The  winter 
we  pailed  together  in  peace  and  friendihip,  gave 
me  yet  more  hopes  of  yon ;  for  I  faw  that  (o  far 
from  lofing  your  vivacity,  you  feemed  to  have  im- 
proved ft.  I  frequently  obferved  you  afiedionw 
ate,  earneftj  attentive :  but  frank  in  your  profe£- 
fions,  ingenuous  even  in  your  raillery,  unrefepved 
and  open,  and,  in  your  livelieft  falli^,  the  pidure 
of  innocence. 

Since  our  converiation  in  the  Ely/mm^  I  have 
not  fo  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  you»  1 
find  you  frequently  fad  and  penfive.  You  take 
as  much  pleafure  in  being  atone  as  with  your 
'friend:  you  have  not  changed  your  language, 
but  your  accent ;  you  are  more  cautious  in  yoar 
pleafantry;  you  do  not  mention  htm  fo  often; 
one  would  think  you  were  in  conftant  fear  left  he 
ihould  overhear  you ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  by  your 
uneaiine&,  that  you  want  to  hear  from  him  much 
eftener  than  you  confds. 


.  X  tremble^  la^-go^  tx>ufiii,  loft  yau  ibonldiiot 
betfenfibk.af  Xht  w.orft  of  your  diiorder,  and  that 
the  fliaft  has  pif irced  deeper  than  you  feen^  tp  be 
awve  of.     Pr^e  your  bfta|:t,  my  dear,  to  the 
borttom;  and  then  ti$]il.rxif,  again  I  repeat  it,  tell 
ineiitfae  moft  prudent  woman  does  not  riin  a  riik 
by  being  long  in  the  company  pf  a  beloved  ob- 
}cGk\  tell  oie  if  the  confidence  which  ruined  me 
can  be  entirely  harmlefs  to  you  \  you.ar^  both  at 
liberty ;  this  is  the  very  circumftaoce  that  iQake» 
opportunity  dangerous.     In  a  mind  truly  virtu- 
ous, there  is  no  weaknefs  will  get  the  better  of 
confoie;nce,  and  I  agree  with  you,  that  one  has 
always  fortitude  enough  to  avoid  comn;)it;ting  a 
wiifol  criniie :  but,  alas  !  what  is  a  conftant  pro- 
te£lion  againft  human  weaknefs?  Refle£b,  how-^ 
ever,  on  confequences ;  think  on  the  efFedls  of 
£hame.     We  muft  pay  a  due  refpedt  to  ourfelves, 
if  we  exped):  to  receive  it  from  others  ^  for  how 
can  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  others  will  pay  to 
us  what  we  have  not  for  ourfelves  ?  or  where  can 
we  think  ihe  will  flop  in  the  career  of  vice,  who 
fets  out  without  fear  ?  Thefe  arguments  I  ihould 
uie  even  to  women  who  pay  no  regard  to  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  have  no  rule  of  condu^ 
htft  the  opinion  of  others:  but  with  you,  whofe 
principles  are  thofe  of  virtue  and  Chriftianity, 
who  are  fenfible  of,  and  refpe<2  your  duty,  who 
kaow  and  follow  other  rules  than  thofe  of  public 
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kfpinkmy  your  firft  liDik>ur  is^  to  flsind  eseilUI  by 

yotr  own  cotifcience,  and  that  kn  lihe  nidft  Mi- 

pmtant. 

Would  you  know  tfrfaereyoa  are  Wrong  ift  this 
whole  afikrr?  It  is,  I  iay  again,  lit  being  aiuoiod 
of  entertaining  a  fentitnent  which  you  haveoidy 
to  declare,  to  render  it  perfeftly  innocent:  hut 
irith  all  your  vivacity,  no  creature  -in  the  world 
is  more  timid.  You  i^d:  plea&ntry  only  to 
fliowyour  courage,  your  poor  heart  tremUii^  all 
the  while  for  fear.  In  pretending  to  ridiaile 
your  paffion,  you  do  exai^y  like  children,  who 
fihg  in  the  dark  becaufe  they  are  afraid.  O  my 
dear  friend,  reStSt  on  whM  you  yourfelf  have 
often  faid ;  it  is  a  falfe  fhame  which  kad9  to  reiu 
difgrace,  and  virtue  never  Uuflies  at  any  thing 
but  what  is  criminal.  Is  love  in  itfelf  a  crime  i 
does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  confift  of  the  owft 
refined,  as  well  as  the  moft  pieafing,  of  all  incli- 
nations? Is  not  its  end  laudable  and  virluooB? 
Does  it  ever  enter  into  bafe  and  vulgar  minds  i 
Does  it  not  animate  only  the  gfeat  and  nobhr  ? 
Does  it  not  ennoble  their  icmiments  ?  Does  it 
not  raife  them  even  above  tbemfelves  ?  Alas  i  ttto 
be  prudoit  and  virtuous  we  muft  be  in&Bfifale  to 
Sove,  among  whom  could  virtue  find  its  votaiacs 
on  earth  ?  Among  the  refiile  of  nature  and  the 
dregs  of  mankind! 

Why  then  do  you  reproach  yourfelf?  Have 
you  not  made  choice  of  a  worthy  man  ?  Is  he  not 
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difeoMod?  Af^,  not  ypa  ib  10O?  Does  he  not 
deferve  all  your  eftceia?  Has  he  not  t!be  grcateft 
regard  for  you  ?  Will  you  not  be  even  too  happy 
in  eDnArsii)g.KaHune&  on  a  friend  (o  worthy  of 
tba^#Aniei  P?jing,  with  your  band  and  bcsaty 
the  debts  long  s^o  contrafied  by  your  friend; 
and  in  doing  him  honour  by  raifing  bim  to 
yourfelf,  asa  reward  to  unfucceisfu],  to  perfecuted 
merit* 

I  fee  what  petty  fcruples  fiill  lie  in  your  way. 
The  receding'  from  a  declared  refolutionr,  by 
taking  a  fecond  hulband;  the  expofmg  your 
weakneft  to  the  world  3  the  marrying  a  needy 
adventurer ;  for  low  minds,  always  lavi(h  of  fcao- 
dal,  will  doubcleft  h  odl  bim.  Thefe  are  the 
jreafons  which  make  you  rather  afliamed  of  your 
pafion  than,  willing  to  juftify  it;  that  make  you 
defirous  of  ftifling  it  in  your  bo(bm,  rather  than 
render  it  legitimate.  -  But,  pray,  does  the  ibame 
lie  in  mar/ying  the  man  one  loves,  or  in  loving 
without  marrying  him?  Between  theie  lies  your 
choiee«  The  regard  you  owe  to  the  deceafed 
requires  that  you  Ibould  refped  bis  widow  fi> 
much,  as  jpather  to  give  her  a  hufband  than  a 
gaUaot:  and^  if  your  youth  oUigjes  you  to  make 
choice  ofone  to  Aipply  his  place»  is  it  not  pay^ 
ing  a  further  regard  to  his  memory,  u>  fix  that 
choice  upon  the  man  he  ihoft  efteemed  when 
living. 

As  to  his  inferiority  in  point  of  fortune)  I  fludl 
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perhaps  only  olFehd  yoo  in  relpylng  to  fo  frmi^ 
lous  an  obje£Hoft>  when  it  is  oppofed  to  good 
^  fenfe  and  virtue.  I  know  of  no  d«ba£fng  ine* 
;  quality,  but  that  which  arifes  either  from  charao 
.!ter  or  education.  To  whatev<^r  rank  a  man  of 
a  mean  difpofition  and  low  principle  may  rife^  an 
alliance  with  him  will  always  be  fcandalous.-— 
But  a  roan  educated  in  the  fen ti men ts  of  virtue 
and  honour,  is  equal  to  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  may  take  place  in  whatever  rank  he  pleafes. 
You  know  what  were  the  fentiments  of  your  ^^ 
tber,  when  your  friend  was  propofed  for  me.  His 
family  is  reputable  though  obfcure ;  he  is  every 
where  defervedly  efteemed.  With  all  this,  was 
he  the  loweft  of  mankind,  he  would  deferve  your 
confideration  :  for  it  is  furely  better  to  derogate 
from  nobility  than  virtue  \  and  the^wife  of  a  me- 
chanic is  more  reputable  than  the  miftreis  of  a 
prince. 

I  have  aglimpTe  of  another  kind  of  embarraflt 
ment,  in  the  necefBty  yoii  lie  under  of  making 
the  firft  declaration :  for,  before  he  prefumes  to 
afpire  to  you,  it  is  neceflary  you  fhould  give  him 
permiffion ;  this  is  one  of  the  circumftances  juft. 
ly  attending  an  inequsdity  of  rank,  which  (rften 
obliges  the  fuperior  to  make  the  moft  mortifying 
advances. 

As  to  this  difficulty,  I  can  eafily  forgive  you, 
and  even  confefe  it  would  appear  to  me  of  real 
confequence,  if  I  could  hot  find  out  a  method  to 
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einove  it.  ^  I  hope  you  dep^d  fi>  far  on  me 
,s  to  believe  this  may  be  brought  about  without 
'Our  being  &en  in  it ;  and  on  my  part,  I  depend 
b  much*  on  my  meafiires,  that  1  fliaU  undertake 
t  with  a&irance  of  fucosfe  ;  for,  notwithftand- 
ng  what  you  both  formerly  told  me  of  the  diffi- . 
rulty  of  converting  a  friend  into  a  lover,  if  I  can 
read  that  heart  which  I  too  long  ftudied,  I  do 
not  believe  that  on  this  occafion  any  great  art 
will  be  neceffiiry.  I  propofe,  therefore,  to  charge 
myfelf  with  this  negociation,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  indulge  yourfelf  in  the  pleafure  of  his  return, 
without  referve,  regret,  danger,  or  fcandal.  Ah  I  - 
my  dear  coufin !  how  delighted  ihall  I  be  to  unite 
for  ever  two  heart&fo  well  formed  for  each  other, 
and  which  have  been  lobg  united  in  mine.  May 
they  ftill,  if  poffible,  be  more  clofely  united ! 
may  we  have  but  one  heart  amongft  us !  Yes, 
Clara,  you  will  ferve  your  friend  by  indulging 
your.love,  and  I  Ihall  be  more  certain  of  my  own 
fentiments,  when  I  (hall  no  longer  make  a  dif* 
tindion  between  him  and  you. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  what  I  have  alledged^ 
you  will  not  give  into  this  project,  my  advice  is, 
at  all  events,  to  banifh  this  dangerous  man  5  al^ 
ways  to  be  dreaded  by  one  or  the  other,  for,  be 
it  as  it  may,  the  education  of  our  children  is  ftill 
leis  important  to  us  than  the  virtue  of  their  mo- 
thers.  I  leave  you  to  refled  during  your  journey 
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on  wint  i  have  written.     We  will  talk  further 
about  it  OQ  your  return. 

I  fent  this  letter  dircAIy  to  Geneva  i  lefl^  as 
jou  were  to  lie  but  one  night  at  Tiaufannr^  it 
lliDuU  not  find  you  there.  Pray,  bri^g  me  a  good 
account  of  that  little  republic.    From  the  ^ree? 
aUe  diliipriptioo,  I  ihouM  think  you  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  feeing  it,  if  I  couUl  fet  any  (lore 
hf  pkafures  purchased  with  the  abfence  of  my 
friends.   I  never  loved  grandeur,  and  at  present  I 
hale  it,  for  having  dc|Hived  oie  of  lb  many  years 
of  your  company.     Neither  you  nor  1,  my  dear, 
went  to  buy  our  wedding  clothes  at  Geneva  i  and 
yet,  however  deferving  your  brother  may  be,  I 
much  doubt  whether  your  ilfter-in-law  will  be 
more  happy>  with  her  Flanders  lace  and  India 
filks,  than  we  in  our  native  iimplicity.    I  charge 
you,  however,  notwithftanding  my  ill-natured 
refleftkms,  to  engage  them  to  celebrate  their 
nuptiab  at  Clarens.    My  father  hath  written  to 
yours,  and  my  huiband  to  the  bride's  mother,  to 
invite  them  jiither.    Thefe  letters  you  will  find 
encloied:    pleafe  to  deliver  them,  and  enforce 
their  invitations  with  your  intereft.  This  is  all  I 
could  doj  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  j 
for  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  not  upon  any  account 
leave  my  family.    Adieu !    Let  me  have  a  line 
from  youy  at  1^  to  let  me  know  when  I  am  to 
exped  you  here.    It  is  now  the  fecood  day  fincc 
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you  left  me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  flull  fupport 
two  days  more  wrthout  you, 

*  P/^*— While  I  was  writing  this  letter,  Mifs 
Harriettfuly  muft  give  herfelf  the  air  of  writing 
td  her  mam^a  too.  As  I  always  like  Children 
Ibould  write  their  own  thoughts,  and  not  thofe 
urinch  are  dilated  to  them,  I  indulged  her  cu- 
riofity ',  and  let  her  write  juft  what  (he  pleafetl^ 
without  altering  a  word.  This  makes  the  third 
letter  enclefed.  I  doubt,  however^  whether  this 
is  what  you  look  for  in  cafting  your  eye  over 
the  contents  of  t4)e  packet.  But,  for  the  other 
letter  you  need  not  look  long,  as  you  will  not 
find  it.  It  is  dire£l6d  to  you  at  Clarens  j  and  at 
Clarens  only  it  ought  to  be  read;  fo  take  your 
meftfiires  accordingly. 
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HAERIET  TO   HER   MOTHER. 

Where  arc  you  then,  mamma  ?  They  (ay  at- 
Geneva  ^  tyhich  is  fucb  a  long,  long  way  ofF, 
that  one  muft  ride  two  days,  all  day  long,  to 
reach  you  :  furely,  mamma,  you  do  not  intend  to 
go  round  the  world ;  my  little  papa  is  fet  out 
this  morning  for  Etange  ',  my  little  grand-papa 
is  gone  arhunting ;  my  little  mamma  is  gone  into 
her  clofet  to  write  ^  and  the|:e  is  nobody  with 
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me  but  Parnette  and  the  French-Vlroman.  Indeed, 
mamma,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is ;  but,  fince 
our  good  friend  has  left  us,  we  are  all  fcattercd 
about  ftrangely.  You  began  firft,  mamma ;  you 
foon  began  to  be  tired,  when  you  had  nobody 
left  to  teaze :  but  what  is  much  worfe  fince  yoa 
are  gone  is,  that  my  little  mamma  is  not  fo  good- 
humoured  as  when  you  were  here.  My  little 
boy  is  very  well,  but  he  does  not  love  you,  be- 
caufe  you  did  not  dance  him  yeAerday  as  you 
ufed  to  do.  As  for  me,  I  believe  I  (hould  love 
you  a  little  bit  ftill,  if  you  would  return  quickly, 
that  one  might  not  be  fo  dull.  But,  if  you  would 
make  it  up  with  me  quite,  you  muft  bring  mj 
little  boy  fomething  that  would  pleafe  him.  To 
quiet  him,  indeed,  would  not  be  very  eafy  i  you. 
would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
O  that  our  good  friend  was  but  here  now  \  for 
it  is  as  he  faid ;  my  fine  fan  is  broke  to  pieces, 
my  blue  fklrt  is  torn  all  to  bits,  my  white  frock 
is  in  tatters ;  my  mittens  are  not  worth  a  far- 
thing. Fare  you  well,  mamma;  I  m\x&  here  end 
my  letter,  for  my  little  mamma  has  iinilhed  hers, 
and  is  cooking  out  of  her  clofet.  I  .think  her 
eyes  are  red,  but  I  durft  not  fay  fo :  in  reading 
this,  however,  fhe  will  fee  I  obferved  it.  My 
good  mamma,  you  are  certainly  very  naughty  to 
make  my  little  mamma  cry. 

P.  S. — Give  my  love  to  my  grand-papa,  to 
my  uncles,  to  my  new  aunt  and  her  mamma,  and 
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Co  every  Body  ;^  tell  tbeyn  I  would  ki&  them  all, 
and  you  to,  mamma  -,  but  that  you  are  all  fo  far 
off,  I  cannot  reach  you. 


LETTER  CU. 

MRS.    OKBE  TO    MRS.   WOLMAR. 

I  CANNOT  leave  Laufanne  without  writing  you. 
a  line  to  acquaint  you  of  my  fafe  arrival  here^ 
not,  however j  fo  cheerfully  difpofed  as  I  could 
wiih.  I  promifed  myfelf  much  pleafure  in  a 
journey  which  you  have  been  fo  often  tempted  10 
take;  but,  in  refufing  to  accompany  me,  you 
have  made  it  almoft  difagreeable ;  and  how 
ihould  it  be  otherwife  i  when  it  is  troublefome,  I 
have  all  the  trouble  to  myfelf,  and  when  it  is  to- 
lerably agreeable,  I  regret  your  not  being. with 
me  to  partake  of  the  pleafure.  I  had  nothing  to 
(ay,  it  is  true,  againft  your  reafons  for  flaying  at 
home  'i  l^ut  you  muft  not  think  I  was  therefore 
fatisHed  with  them.  If  you  do,  indeed  my  good 
coufm  you  are  miftaken  j  for  the  very  reafon, 
why  I  am  diflatisfied  is,  that  I  have  no  right  to 
be  fo.  I  wonder  you  are  not  afliamed  of  your- 
felf,  to  have  always  the  bed;  of  the  argument,  and 
to  prevent  your  friend  from  having  what  fhe 
likes,  without  leaving  her  one  good  reafon  to 
find  fault  with  you.  All  had  gone  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  no  doubt,  had  you  left  your  hufband,  your 
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feflilly,  and  your  litrie  roarmottes  iff  the  lurch 
for  oae  we^k  -,  it  had  been  a  wild  fcheme,  to  be 
fure;  but  I  ihould  have  lik^d  you  si  hutidre4 
times  the  better  for  it  -j  whereas,  in  aiming  to  be 
all  perfection,  you  are  good  for  nothing  at  ail| 
and  are  only  fit  to  keep  Gompaiif  with  angels* 

Notwithftanding  our  p9&  diiagreem^nt,  I 
could  not  help  being  moved  a^  the  fight  of  my 
friends  and  relations  5  who,  on  their  part,  re- 
ceived me  with  pleafure ;  or,  at  leaft,  with  apro- 
fiifion  of  civilities.  I  can  give  you  no  accoont 
of  my  brother,  till  I  am  better  acquainted  with 
him.  With  a  tolerable  figure,  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  formal  air  of  the  country  he  comes 
from.  He  is  ferious,  cold,  and  I  think  has  a  fiir- 
ly  haughtinefs  in  his  difpofition,  which  makes  me 
apprehenfive  for  his  wife,  that  he  will  not  prove 
fo  tra<£bible  a  hufband  as  osrs  -,  but  will  take  upon 
him,  a  good  deal  of  the  lord  and  fflafter. 

My  fether  was  fo  delighted  to  fee  me,  that  he 
even  left  unfiniflied  the  perufal  of  an  account  of 
a  great  battle  which  the  French,  as  if  to  verify 
the  prediction  of  our  friend,  have  lately  gained 
in  Flanders.    Thank  Heaven,  he  was  not  there ! 

Can  you  conceive  the  intrepid  LordB* 

would  ftand  to  fee  his  countrymen  run  away,  or 
that  he  would  have  joined  them  in  their  flight  t 
No,  never ;  he  would  fooner  have  rufhed  a  thou- 
fand  times  on  death. 

Bat,  a-propos,  of  oor  friend — our  other  friend 


bath  not  wntteh  for  fooie  time.  Was  not  ye(^ 
terday  the  day  for  the  courier  t^  come  from 
Italy  ?  If  you  receive  any  letters,  I  hope  you 
will  not  forget  I  am  a  party  concerned  in  the 
xiews. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  couHn ;  I  muft  fet  out.  I* 
Ihall  exped  your  letters  at  Geneva,  where  we 
hope  to  arrive  to-morrow  by  dinner-time.  As' 
for  the  reft  you  may  be  afllired,  that,  by  fomtf 
means  or  other,  you  ihall  be  at  the  wedding ; 
and  that,  if  you  abfolutely  will  not  come  to  Lau* 
fanne,  I  will  come  with  my  whole  company  to 
plunder  Clarens,  and  drink  up  all  the  wine  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town. 


LETTER    CLII. 

MRS.    ORBE   TO    MRS.    WOLMAR. 

Ul»oN  my  word,  my  dear,  you  have  read  me  a 
charmiing  lecture !  you  keep  it  up  to  a  miracle ! 
you  feem  to  depend,  however,  too  much  on  the 
ialutary  efFeft  of  your  fermons.  Without  pre* 
tending  to  judge  whether  they  would  formerly 
have  billed  your  preceptor  to  fleep,  I  can  afltire 
you  they  do  not  put  me  to  fleep  at  prefent ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  which  you  fent  me  yefterday 
was  fo  far  from  aiFeding  me  with  drowiineisi 
that  it  kept  me  awake  all  night.  I  bar,  how** 
ever,  the  reioarks  of  that  Argus,  your  hufband. 
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if  he  fliould  fee  the  letter.  But  I  will  write  in 
feme  order,  and  I  proteft  to  you,  you  had,  better 
burn  your  fingers  than  (how  it  him. 

If  I  (hould  be  very  methodical,  and  recapitu* 
late  with  you  article  for  article,  1  (hould  ufurp 
your  privilege;  I  had  better,  therefore,  fet  them 
down  as  they  come  into  my  head  -,  to  afFe£^  a  lit- 
tle modefty  alfo,  and  not  give  you  too  much  fair 
play,  I  will  not  begin  with  our  travellers,  or  the 
courier  from  Italy.  At  the  wor{l:,  if  it  (hould  fo. 
happen,  I  (hall  only  have  my  letter  to  write 
over  again,  and  to  reverfe  it,  by  putting  the  be- 
ginning at  the  latter  end.      I  am  determined, 

however,  to  begin  with  the  fuppofed  Lady  B . 

1  can  aflTure  you  I  am  oflFended  at  the  very 
title ;  nor  (hall  I  ever  forgive  St.  Preux  for  per- 
mitting her  to  take  it,  Lord  B for  con- 
ferring it  on  her,  or  you  for  acknowledging  it. 
Shall  Eloifa  Wolmar  receive  Lauretta  Pifana 
into  her  houfe  \  permit  her  to  live  with  her ! — 
think  on  it,  child,  again.  Would  not  fuch  a 
condefcenfion  in  you  be  the  moft  cruel  mortifica- 
tion to  her  ?  Can  you  be  ^ignorant  that  the  air 
you  breathe  is  fatal  to  infamy  ?  will  the  poor 
unfortunate  dare  to  mix  her  breath  with  yours  ? 
will  (he  dare  to  approach  you  ?  She  would  be  as 
much  afFefted  by  your  prefencc  as  a  creature  pof- 
fefied  would  be  at  the  facred  relics  in  the  hand  of 
the  exorcifl :  your  looks  would  make  her  fink 
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into  the  earth  ;  the  very  fight  of  you  would  kill 
her. 

Not  th^t  I  defpife  the  unhappy  Laura ;  God 
forbid.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  and  refpedl 
her,  the  more  as  her  reformation  is  heroic  and  ex- 
traordinary. But  is  it  fufEcient  to  authorife 
thofe  mean  comparifons  by  which  you  debafe 
yourfelf ;  as  if  in  the  indulgence  of  the  greateft 
weaknefs  there  was  not  fomething  in  true  love, 
that  is  a  conftant  fecurity  to  our  perfon,  and 
which  made  us  tenacious  of  our  honour  ?  but  I 
comprehend  and  excufe  you.  You  have  but  a 
confuted  view  of  low  and  diftant  objefts  :  you 
look  down  from  your  fublime  and  elevated  fta- 
tion  upon  the  earth,  and  fee  no  inequalities  on  its 
furface.  Your  devout  humility  knows  how  to 
take  an  advantage  even  of  your  virtue. 

But  wh^t  end  will  all  this  ferve  ?  will  our  na« 
tural  fenfations  make  the  le(s  impreiGon  ?  Will 
our  felf-love  be  lefs  a£live  ?  In  fpite  of  your  ar-^ 
guments  you  feel  a  repugnance  at  this  msitch : 
you  tax  your  fen&tions  with  pride ;  you  would 
ftrive  againft  them  and  attribute  them  to  preju* 
dice.  But  tell  me,  my  dear,  how  long  has  the 
fcandal  attendant  on  vice  confided  in  mere  opi- 
Aion ;  what  friendjQiip  do  you  think  can  poffibly 
fubflft  between  you  and  a  woman,  before  whom 
one  cannot  mention  chaftity  or  virtue  without 
making  her  burft  into  tears  of  ihame,  without 
renewing  her  ibrrows,  without  even  infulting 
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ber  penitence  i  Believe  me,  nijir  dear,  we  mtiy 
reipeiSl  Laura,  but  we  ought  not  to  fee  her  i  lo 
avoid  her  is  the  regard  which  woitSt  womoB  owe 
to  her  merit :  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  ber  iii^ 
fer  in  our  company. 

.  I  will  go  farther.  You  fay  your  heart  trUs 
you  this  marriage  ought  not  to  take  place.  Is  not 
this  as  much  as  to  tell^you  it  will  not?  Your 
friend  (ays  nothing  about  it  in  his  letter  I  in  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  me !  and  yet  you  fay  this 
letter  is  a  very  long  one — and  then  comes  the  diC- 

courfe  between  you  and  your  hu(band that 

hufband  of  yours  is  a  fly-boots,  and  ye  are  a  cou* 
pie  of  cheats  thus  to  trick  me  out  of  the  news  ye 
have  heard.  But  then  your  huiband's  fenti- 
ments ! — niethink^  his  fentirhents  were  not  fo  ne» 
cefTary ;  particularly  for  you  who  hav^  feen  the 
letter,  nor  indeed  were  they  for  me,  who  have 
not  feeh  it ;  for  I  am  more  certain  of  the  condud 
of  your  friend  from  my  own  fentiments,  than 
from. all  the  wifdom  of  philofophy. 

See  there,  now ! — did  I  not  tell  you  fo !  that 
intruder  will  be  thrufting  himfelf  in,  nobody 
knows  how.  '  For  fear  he  ihould  come  again, 
however,  as  we  are  now  got  into  his  chapter, 
let  us  go  through  it,  that  it  may  be  over,  and  we 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  htm  again. 

Let  us  not  bewilder  ourfelves  with  conjedures. 
Had  you  not  been  Eloifa,  had  not  your  friend 
been  your  lover,  I  know  not  what  bufinefs  Tie ' 
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would  now  have  had  with  you,  nor  what  I  fliould 
have  had  to  do  with  him.  All  I  know  is,  that  if 
my  ill  ftars  had  fo  ordered  it  that  he  had  iiril 
made  love  to  me,  it  had  been  all  over  with  his 
poor  head :  for  whether  I  am  a  fool  or  not,  I 
ihould  certainly  have  made  him  one.  But  what 
fignifies  what  I  might  have  been  ?  let  us  come 
to  what  I  am.  Attached  by  inclination  to  you 
from  our  earlieft  infancy,  my  heart  has  been  in 
a  manner  abforbed  by  yours ;  aiFedionate  and 
fufceptible  as  I  was,  I  of  myfelf  was  incapable  of 
love  or  fenfibility.  All  my  fentiments  came  from 
you  ;  you  alone  flood  in  the  place  of  the  whole 
world,  and  I  lived  only  to  be  your  friend.  Chail- 
lot  iaw  all  this,  and  founded  on  it  the  judgment 
file  paf]^  on  me.  In  what  particular,  my  dear, 
have  you  found  her  mifkiken. 

You  know  I  looked  upon  your  friend  as  a* 
brother :  as  the  fon  of  my  mother  was  the  lover 
of  my  friend.  Neither  was  it  my  reafon,  but  my 
heart  that  gave  him  this  preference.  I  (hould 
have  been  even  more  fufceptible  than  I  am,  had 
I  never  experienced  aity  other  love.  I  carefled 
you,  in  careffing  the  deareft  part  of  yourfelf,  and 
the  cheerfulndb  which  attended  my  embraces 
was  aproof  of  their  purity.  For  doth  a  modeft 
woman  ever  behave  fo  to  the  man  ihe  loves  ?  did 
you  behave  thus**  to  him^ — ^No  Eloifir;  love 
in  a  female  heart  is  cautious  and  tioiid^  reHerve 
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and  modefty  are  all  its  advances  ;  tt  difciofes4>]r 
endiP^Ottrtng  to  hide  itfelf,  mnd  whenever  it 
oiHSfett  the  favour  of  its  carefies,  it  well  knows 

.    how  to  fet  a  value  upon  them,     f  riendibip  is 
^prodigal,  but  love  is  avaricious  and  fparing. 

I  confefsy  indeed,  that  too  intimate  connexions 
at  his  age  and  mine  ard  dangerous ;  but,  with 
both  our  hearts  engaged  by  the  &me  obje&,  we 
were  to  accuflomed  to  place  it  between  us,  that 

y^-  without  annihilating  you,  at  leaft,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for.  us  to  come  together.  Even  that  £uiii- 
liarity,  fo  dangerous  on  every  other  occafion)  was 
then  my  fecurity.  Our  fentiments  dq>end  on 
our  ideaSy  and  when  thefe  have  once  taken  a  cer- 
tain turn>  they  are  not  eafiiy  perverted.  We  had 
talked  together  too  much  in  one  ftrain  to  begin 
upon  another ;  we  had  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
turn back  the  way  we  came;  love  is  jealous  of 
ks  prerogative,  and  will  make  its  own  progrefs  ; 
it  does  not  choofe  that  friendihip  ihould  meet  it 
halfway.  In  fliort,  I  ^n  ftill  of  the  fiuae  opt- 
nicMi,  that  criminal  carefies  never  take  place  be- 
tween thofe  that  have  >een  long  ufed  to  the  en- 
dearing embraces  of  innocence^  In  aid  of  my 
fentiments  came  the  man  deftined  by  Heaven  lo 
conftitute  the  momentary  happinefs  of  my  life. 
You  know,  coufin,  he  was  young,  liwll  made, 
honefti  complai&nt,  and  lolicitous  to  pleafe ;  it  is 
trnei  be  was  not  fo  great  a  matter  in  love  as  your 
friend  i  but  it  was  me  thsit  he  loved :  and^  when 
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the  litart  is  feec,  the  paffioa  which  is  addrefled  to 
ourfelires  hath  ahirays  id  it  fomething  cootagiou$. 
I  returned  his  afte^ons,  therefore,  with  aU  that 
remained  of  mine)  ind  his  (hare  was  fuchas  left 
him  tH>  room  to  complain  of  his  choice.  With 
all  this,  what  had  I  to  apprehend  ?  I  will  even  go 
fo  far  as  to  confefs  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
hviband)  joined  to  the  duties  of  a  wife,  relaxed 
for  a  moment  the  ties  of  friendibip ;  and  that 
after  my  change  of  condition,  giving  myielf  up 
to  the  duties  of  my  new  ftation,  I  became,  a 
more  affsftionate  wife  than  I  was  a  friend :  but 
in  retarning  to  youj  I  have  brou^t  back  two 
hearts  inftead  of  one,  and  have  not  fince  for« 
got  that  I  alone  am  charged  with  tiiat  double 
obligation. 

What,  my  dear  friend, ihall  I  fay  further^  At 
the  return  of  our  old  preceptor,  I  had,  as  it  were, 
a  new  acquaintance  to  cultivate :  metbought  I 
looked  upon  him  with  very  different  eyes;  my 
heart  fluttered  as  he  faluted  me,  in  a  manner  1  had 
never  felt  before ;  and  the  more  pleafiire  that 
emotion  gave  me,  the  more  it  iiiade  me  afraid.  I 
was  alarmed  at  a  fentiment  which  feemed  cnmi^ 
nal,  and  which  perhaps  would  not  have  exifted 
had  it  not  beei)  innocent.  I  too  plainly  perceived 
tfafltt  he  was  not,  nor  oould  be,  any  longer  your 
lover  ;  I  was  too  fenfible  that.his  heart  was  dif-  ^ 
engaged,  and  that  noiine  was  (b  too.  You  know 
E2 
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the  reft,  my  dear  coufin ;  toy  feauv  my  ibr«ple9 
Here,  Iiee»  as  well  koowa  to  you  a$  to  mykif^ 
My  uoex{)eriencied  heart  was  fo.  intimidated  by 
fenfations  ib  new  to  it,  that  I  even  r4q>aMiched 
myfelf  for  the  earneft  defire  I. felt  to  rejoin  you ; 
as  if  ^at  defice  had  not  been  the  fame  before  the- 
return  of  our  friend.  I  was  uneafy  that  be 
ihould  be  in  the  yery  place  where  I  Qiyfelf  mpft, 
inclined  to, be,  and  believe  I  fhouldnothave  b^en 
ibmuch  difplea(ed  to  findtnyfelf  lefsdefironsof 
it,  as  at  conceivji^  that  it  was  not  entireljr  on 
your,  account.  At  lejagth,  howevej:,  I  returned 
to  you,  and  began  to  recover  my  confidence.  I 
was  lefs  aihamed  of  toy  weakoefs  after  having 
confefied  it  to  you.  I  was  eveale&  aflamedof 
it  in  your  company :  I  thought  myfelf  protefied 
in  turn,  and  ceaftdfio  be  afraid  of  myfelf.  I  re- 
folved>  agreeably  to  your  advice,  not  to  changjs 
my  condud  towards  him.  Certainly  a  greater 
feferye  would  have  been  a  kind  of  dedaiadoa, 
and  I  was  but  too  likely  to  let  flip  inrolainlaFj 
ones,  to  induce  me  to  make  any  diredly*  I  ooo* 
tinned,  therefore,  to  trifle  with  him  tbiou^ 
baflifitlnefr,  and  to  treat  him  familiarly  through 
modefty :  but,  porhaps,  all  this,  not  being  £>  n** 
tnral  as  formerly,  was  notattended  with  the  iaae 
pfopriety,  nor  exerted  to  the  fiune  di^rce.  Fnooi 
being  a  trifler,  I  turned,  a  downright  fool  ;.aad 
what  perhap$^  increaied  my-  affiirance  was,  I 


found  I  couM  be  fo  with  impunity.  Whctfior  it 
was  your  examt^k  that  inured  me,  or  whether 
it  he  that  Ebifii  rdJtnes  evety  thing  that  ap- 
proaches her,  I  founS  royfelf  perfeflly  tranquil^ 
while  twi^tliihg  remained  of  tny  firft  emotion,  but 
A^  mbft  plesdfing,  yet  peaceful  fenfiicions,  which 
required  nothing  iXR>r^  than  the  tranqotlKty  I 
pc^leffed.    • 

Yes,  toy  dear  friend,  I  am  as  fufeeptible  atid 
aflbftiMate  as  you  $  but  I  atn  fe  jn  «  different 
ananner.  Perhaps,  with  inoft  Ifvtiy  patffions,  I 
am  lefe  able  to  govern  them,  and  that  very  cheer- 
folnefs,  which  has  been  fe  fttai  to  the  imioceiide 
of  others,  has  prefervtd  mine.  Not  that  it  has 
been  atwajrs  eafy,  I  ctmMt  $  afiy  mc^e  than  it  is 
torefwiin  a  Widow  at  my  y«ars,  and  not  he  fomei* 
times  fenfible  that  the  day  time  conftitutes  but 
one  half  &t  our  lives.  Nay,  notwithftandiiig  the 
grave  ikce  you  pot  on  the  matter,  I  idngine  your 
cafe  does  not  ditfbr  in  thax  greatly  from  mine. 
Mirdi  wad  pleafantry  may  then  aibrd  no  «nfeai« 
ibnabie  relief;  and  periiaps  be  a  better  preferva^ 
tfve  than  graver  l^Rms.  How  many  times,  in 
the  ftillnefi  of  the  night,  when-  the  heart  is  all 
open  to  kfelf,  have  I  driven  impertinent  thoughts 
out  of  my  mind,  by  ftudying  trides  for  the  next 
day !  how  many  times  have  I  not  averted  the 
danger  of  a  private  Converfation  by  an  extrava* 
gant  fimcy !  There  is  always,  my  dear,  whed  m$ 
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is  weak,  a  time  wherein  gaiety  becbihes  (erious : 
but  that  time  will  not  come  to  me. 

Thefe  are  at  leaft  my  fentiments  of  the  matter^ 
and  what  I  am  not  alhamed  to  confefs  in  an(w^r 
to  yours.  I  readily  confirm  all  that  I  iaid  in  the 
Elyjium^  as  to  the  growing  paffion  I  percetted, 
and  the  hiippinefs  I  had  enjoyed  during'  the 
winter.  I  indulged  myfelf  freely  in  the  pleafing 
reflexions  of  being  al\¥ays  in  company  with  the 
perfon  I  loved,  while  I  defired  nothing  furthtf  ; 
and,  if  that  opportunity  bad  fubfifted,  I  fliould 
have  coveted  no  other.  My  cheerfulnefs  was 
the  efie£l  of  contentment,  and  not  ofartifice.  I 
turned  the  pleafure  of  converfing  with  him  into 
drollery,  and  perceived  that  in  contenting  mylelf 
with  laughing,  I  was  not  paving  the  way  for 
future  forrow. 

I  could  not,  indeed,  help  thinking  fometitnes, 
that  my  continual  playing*  upon  him  gave  him 
lefs  real  difpleafure  than  he  afl^fted.  The  cun- 
ning creature  was  not  angry  at  being  ofiencted, 
and  if  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  temper^  it  was  only  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  pleafure  of  being  entreated.  Again^  I  in 
my  turn  have  frequently  laid  hold  of  fuch  occa^ 
iions  to  exprefs  a  real  tendernefs  for  him,  ^p- 
pearing  all  the  While  to  make  a  jeft  for  him  :  ib 
that  you  would  have  been  puzzled  to  fay  which 
was  the  moft  of  a  child.  One  day  I  remember, 
when  you  was  abfent,  he  was  playing  at  chefs  with 


your  hu(band>  while  I  and  the  Uttle  French- 
woman were  diverting  ourfelves  at  fhuttle  cock, 
in  the/ame.room;  I  gave,  her  the  fignal,  and 
kept  my,e.ye  on  our  philofopher  ;  who,  I  found, 
by  the  bpldnefs^^f  his  lopks,  and  the  readinefs  of 
bisiBOves,  had. the  heft  of  the  game.  A$  the 
table  was  (ball,  the  chefs-board  hung  over  its 
edge  J  I  watched  my  opportunity,  therefore^  and 
'  without  feeming  to  defign  it,  gave  the  board  a 
knock  with  a  back-ftroke  of  my  racquet,  and 
overturned  the  whole  game  on  the  floor.  You 
never  in  your  lifi^  (aw  a  man  in  fuqh  a  paflion : 
he  Dfas  even  fo  enraged,  that  when  I  gave  him 
his  choice  of  a  kifs  or  a  box  on  the  ear  by  way  of  . 
penance,  he  fullenly  turned  away  from  me  as  I 
pre(ented  him  my  cheek.  J,  afked  pardon,  but  to 
no  purpofe :  he  was  inflexible,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  he  would  have  left  me  on  my  knees,  had  I 
conde(cended  to  kneel  for  it.  I  put  an  end  to 
bis  refentment,  however,  by  another  offence^ 
which  made  him  forget  the  former,  and  we  were 
better  friends  than  ever. 

I  could  never  have  extricated  myielf  fo  well 
by  any  other  means  ;  and  I  once  perceived  that^ 
if  our  play  had  become  ferious,  it  might  have 
proved  too  much  fo.  This  was  one  evening 
when  he  played  with  us  that  fimple  and  afFeding 
duQ  of  Leo's  Fado  a  morir  bin  mio.  You  fung 
indeed  with  indifference  enough  :  but  I  did  not  ^ 
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for  jufi  as  we  ctne  to  thcfBoft^othclae  pattAf 
I  tke  foiig,.be  leanmi  forward,  and  a&  mjr  hand  iagr 
I  upon  the  barpfichordf,  inofiriiued  «a  k  a  Jd6, 
whole  in»pre£on  I  felt  at  my  hnarti  I  an  tat 
very  well  acquainted  With  the  aisdest  kifica  of 
love  i  but  tfaia  I  can  iay,  that  mfCtekm^iOdf^mak 
even  oiir%  ever  gave  ear  jrecmved  amf  tfaiag  lilaa 
that.  A^  fuch  moawgls,  what  ia  ^the  coofe. 
queooe  of  cefleding  on  them  in  iblitude,  and  of 
bearing  them  oonftantij  lameiaQry:?  tormj  pot, 
I  was  io  swdi  aieAed  at  the  tiBse,  that  liasg 
out  of  tune,  and  put  the  miific  out.  We  went 
todaodDg  s  I  made  the  pfailotbpher^danoe;  wo 
eat  iiftle  or  aothiiig ;  &t  op  very  bite }.  mad^ 
though  I.  W4nt  to  bed  weary,  I  otdy  iokd  tsU 
oiomiog. 

I  have,  therefore,  very  good  reafon  for  nt 
laying  any  reftraint  oa  my  hutdour,  or  cfaangiog 
fliy  manners.  The  times  that  wiU  make  fudi 
an  alteration  necefiary  is  fo  near,  that  it  is  ooc 
worth  while  to  anticipate  it.  The  time  to  be 
prudiih  and  referved  will  come  but  too  fiioiu 
While  I  am  in  my  twenties,  therefore,  1  iball 
make  ufe  of  my  privilege  $  for  wben  once  turn- 
ed  of  thirty,  poople  are  no  longer  wild  witfaoat 
being  ridiculous  i  and  your  find-iault  of  a  huibaod 
bath  affiiratice  enough  to  tell  me  already,  that  I 
ihall  be  allowed  but  fix  months  longer  to  dreft  a- 
fallad- with  my  fingers.  Patience  I  to  retort  his 
farcafm,  however,  I  tell  bim  I  will  drefi  it  for 


hifli  Jn  duUt  msaaer  for  tkd^  file  yter*  to  coOMei 
aad  i£i  d<%  I  proteft  to  you  h«  Iball  fcat  it— bttc 
to  ncani^fraai  my  raooble*    If  ^nr^  have  not  fbe 
aUbinte  cooimtnd  «eir«»-  lour  fentiments^  we  iuir^ 
zt  \t9ti  £>tte  oiier  Qiir  coDdiiUft.    I  coiiM)  ^v^ithout 
doobc^  have  requeited  of  HeAvei))  a  heart  mor^ 
at  eafe;  but.  may  I  be  abie  to  my  laft  hour  to 
fitad  at  its- dread  tribmial  a  life  at  innocent  as 
that  which  I  pa&d  this  winter !  In  faSt,  I  have 
nothing  in  the  leaft  to  reproach  myfelf  wi^h,  re* 
fpoS&ng  die  only  man  in  whoie  power  it  might 
be  .to  make  ttie  criminaL    It  is  not  quite  the 
fiune,  my  dear,  fince  his  departure :  being  accut 
tomed  tp  think  of  him  in  his  abfence,  I  think  of 
hiauevery  Hour  in  the  day;  and,  toconfels  the 
truth,  find  him  more  dangerous  in  idea  than  in 
pedoB.    When  he  is  abfisnt^  I  am  over  head  and 
ears  in  love ;  when  prefent,  I  am  only  whimficah 
Let  him  return,  and  I  fhall  be  cured  of  all  my 
fears.    The  chagrin  his  abfeDce  gives  me,  how- 
ever^  is  not  a- little  aggravated  by  my  uneafinefe 
at  his  dream.    If  you  hav£  placed  all  to.  the  ac* 
count  of   love,   tberefiaret  you  are  miftakeof 
friendship  has  had  part  in  my  uneaiineft.    After 
the  depstfture  of  our  friends,  youp  looks  were  pak 
and  changed;  I  expeAed  you  every  oaonent  to^ 
fallfick.    Not  that  I  am  credidous :  I  am  only 
fearful.    I  know  very  well  that  a  bad  dr^m  dors 
not  necefiarily  produce  a  finifker  event i  but! 
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atnalvt^afrsidieftikcb.aki  evmt  ibo^4  fiiP" 
ceed  ft.  Not  one  m^^  reftooiild  l.gc;t% 
that  unlucky  dream,  tiUI^mr  you  recover. your 
ibrm^  bk$bfii.  Could  I  have  fufp^Sted  tfa^.e^. 
fe£l&  his  anxiety  would  faavehad  on  19^1  wUhout 
knowing  a^y  thing  of  it,  I  would  certainly  have' 
given  every  thing  I  had  in  the  w<Mr4d  U^U:  be 
(hottld  have  (hown  faimfelf,  when  he  catue  back 
fo  much  like  a  fool  from  Villene<(ye;« 

At  length,  however,  my  fears  vaniflied  with 
your  (u^icbas  looks ;  your  health  and  appetite, 
having  a  greater  tfkSt  on  me  than  your  pleafaot* 
ries.  The  arguments  thefe  fuftained  ,at  table 
againfl  my  apprehenfions,  in  time  diffipated  them.. 
To  increafe  our  happine&  our  friend  is  oa  his  re-^ 
turn,  and  I  am  in  every  refpeft  delighted.  Hta 
retnm,  fo  far  from  alarming  me,  gives  me  confir 
ddnce;  and  ds  toon  as  we  fee  him  again,  I  fluJL 
fear  nothing  for  your  life,  nor  my  repofe.  In  the 
mean  time,  be  careful,  dear  couiin,  of  my  fri^d  i 
and  be  under  no  apprehenlions  for  yours ',  £he  will 
take  care  of  herielf,  I  will  engage  for  her.    And 

yet  I  hav^  fttU  a  pain  ^t  my  heart 1  feel  an 

oppreffion  which  I  cannot  account  for.  Ah !  my 
dear,^tathink  t^at  we  may  one  day  part  for  ever ! 
thAt  one  may  furvive  the  other  I  how  unhappy 
will  Ihe  be  on  whom  that  lot  fluU  h\l !  (be  will 
either  remain  Httle  worthy  to  live,  or  lifelefs.  be- 
fore her  death. 

You  will  aik  me,  to  what  purpofe  is  all  this 


vain  lamdnlationf  Yoa  will'  %» Fie  on  tho^is 
ridScoldus  tertors  f  inOsswioS  talking  of  death,  le( 
u»  choofe  a  more  entertaining:  topic,  and  taU& 
about  your  marriage*  Your  hulband  has  indeed 
long  entertained  fiidi  a  notion,  and  perhaps,  if  be 
had  never  fpoken  of  it  to  me,  it  would  never  have 
come  into  my  head.  I  have  fince  thought  of  it 
now  and  then,  but  always  with  diidaiiu  It  would 
be  abfolutely  making  an  old  woman  of  me  i  for^ 
iflihould  have  any  children  by  a  ieoqnd  mar- 
riage, I  ihould  certainly  conceit  myfelf  the  grand- 
mother of  thofe  of  the  lirft.  You  are  certainly 
very  good  to  take  upon  yourfelf  fo  readily  to  ipare 
the  bluflies  of  your  friend,  and  to  look  upon  your 
taking  ^hat  trocAle  as  an  inftance  of  yow  chari- 
table  benevolence.  For  my  own  part$  neverthe* 
left,  I  can  fee  very  well  that  all  the  reaibns 
founded  on  your  obliging  folicitude  are  not 
equa)  to  the  leaft  of  mine  againft  a  fecond  mar- 
riage. 

To  be  ferioo»,  I  am  not  mean-^rited  enough 
to  number  among  ihofe  reafons  any  relu<£knce  I 
ihould  have  to  break  an  engagement  raihly  made 
with  myfelf,  nor  \he  fear  of  being  cenfured  for 
doing  my  duty,  nor  an  inequality  in  point  of  ibr« 
tune  in  a  circumftance  where  that  perfon  reaps 
the  greateft  honour  to  whom  the  other  would  be 
obliged  for  his:  but,  wichout  repeating  what ^I 
have  fo  often  told  you  concerning  my  love  of  inde- 
E6  3 
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peodbncjr  fti|d  natural  ayerfion  to  tbe  marriage 
ypke»  I  will  abide  by  only  one  objection,  and 
thk  I  draw  irom  tho&  iaordl  didates  wUeh  no* 
body  in  the  world  pays  a  greater  regard  to  than 
yourfelf.    Redoove  this  obftacle,  coufin,  and  I 
give  up  the  point.     Amidft  all  tho&  airs  of  mirth 
and  drollery,  which  give  you  fo  much  alarm,  my 
confcience  is  perfedly  eafy.   .The  remembiaoce 
^  my  hiiiband  excites  not  a  blufli ;  I  even  take 
pkafure  to  think  him  a  witnefi  of  my  innocence; 
for  why  fhould  I  be  afraid  to  do  that  now  he  is 
dead,  which  I  ufed  to  do  when  he  was  living  i  but 
wUl  this  be  the  cafe,  £loi&,  if  I  fhould  violate 
thofe  jeered  engagements  which  united  us ;  if  I 
ibould  fwear  to  another  that  everb^ng  love, 
which  I  have  fo  often  fwore  to  bims  if  my  di- 
vided heart  ihould  rob  his  memory  of  what  it  be- 
flowed  on  bis  fueceflbr,  and  be  incapaUe,  without 
dFendingone,  to  difcharge  the  obligations  it  owes 
the  other  ?  Will  not  that  form,  now  fo  pleafing 
to  mj  imagination,  fill  me  with  horror  and  af- 
fright ?  will  it  not  be  ever  prefent  to  pmibn  my 
de^ght?  and  wiU  not  his  remembrance,  whidi 
ao^  conftitutes  the  happinefi,  of  my  life,  be  my 
future  torment  i  With  what  iace  can  you  advife 
me  to  take  a  fecond  huflxuid,  aftef  having  vowed 
never  to  do  the  like  yourfelf,  as  if  the  iame  rea* 
Ions  which  you  give  me  were  not  as  applicable 
10  yourfelf  in  the  fame  circumftances  ?    They 
were  friends,  you  fiiy»  and  loTcd  each  other.    So 
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mftdi  the  worie.  With  what  indignation  will 
not  bis  fludo  bebidd  a  man  who  waa  dear  to  him 
ufurp  bis  rights^  and  (educe  his  wife  from  her 
fidelity  ?  In  fhort,  though  it  were  true  that  I 
owed  no  oUigation  to  the  deceafed,  (hould  I  owe 
none  to  the  dear  pledge  of  his  love  i  and  can  I 
believe  he  would  ever  have  chofen^  me,  had  he 
foreieen  that  I  ihould  ever  have  expofed  his  only 
child  to  fee  herfelf  undiftinguiihed  among  the 
children  of  another  ?  Another,  word,  and  I  have 
done :  who  told  you,  pray,  that  all  the  obftacles 
between  us  arife  from  mef  In  anfwering  for  him, 
have  you  not  rather  confultod  your  will  than 
your  power?  Or,  were  you  certain  of  his  con* 
fent,  do  you  make  no  fcniple  to  offer  me,  a  heart; 
exhaufted  by  a  former  paiSon?  do  you  think  that; 
mine  ought  to  be  content  with  it,  and  that  2 
might  be  happy  with  a  man  I  could  not  make^ib? 
Think. better  of  it,  my  dear  coufin.  Not  requir« 
lug  a  greater  return  of  love  than  I  feel,  I  ihould 
not  be  iatisfied  with  leis,  and  I  am  too  virtuous 
a  woman  to  think  the  pleafing  my  huiband  a 
auilter  of  indifference.  What  fecurity  have  you, 
then,  far  the  completion  of  your  hopes  ?  Is  the 
pleafure  he  may  take  in  my  company,  which  may 
be  only  theeffe&  of  friendfliip;  is  that  tranfitory 
deiighr,  which  at  his  age  may  arife  only  from  the 
di&rence  of  fex :  is  this,  I  £iy,  a  Aifficient  foun- 
dation? If  fuch  pleafure  had  produced  any  lafting 
ientunent>  is  it  lo  be  thought  he  would  have 
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been  fo  profoundly  filent,  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
you,  and  even  to  your  hitftand,  by  whom  an 
eclairciffement  of  ihat  nature  cotiM  not  fail  of 
being  favourably  received. 

Has  he  ever  opened  his  lips  on  this  head  to  any 
one?  In  all  the  private  converfetions  I  have  had- 
with  him,  he  talked  of  nobody  but  you.  In  thofe 
which  you  have  had,  did  he  ever  fey  any  thing  of 
me  ?  How  caft  I  imagine  that,  if  he  had  concdrl^ 
ed  a  fecret  of  this  kind  in  his  breaft,  I  fltcMld  not 
have  perceived  him  to  be  under  fome  conftfaint, 
or  that  it  would  not,  by  fome  indifcrecron '  or 
other,  have  ^fcaped  him  ?  Nay,;fince  his  depar- 
ture, which  of  us  does  he  moft  frequently  men- 
tion in  his  letters  ?  which  of  us  is  the  fubje£t  of 
his  dreams?  I  iadmife  that  you  fhould  think  me 
fo  lender  and  fufceptible,  and  ihiould  not  at  ibi- 
fame  time  fuppofe  that  my  heart' would  fuggeft 
all  this.  But  I  fee  through  your  device,  my 
fweet  friend  s  it  is  only  to  authorife  your  prcten- 
fions  to  reprifalF,  that  you  charge  me  with  hav- 
ing formerly  faved  my  heart  at  the  expence  of 
yours.  But  I  am  not  fo  to  be  made  the  dupe  of 
your  fubtilty.  And  fb  here  is  an  end  of  my  con- 
fcffions  which  Thave  made,  not  to  contradifi^ 
but  to  fet  you  right  j' having  nothing  further  to 
fiy  on  this  head,  than  to  acquaint  you-  with  my 
refolution.  You  now  know  my  heart  as  weU, 
if  not  better,  than  I  db.  My  honour,  my  ha^i- 
nefs,  are  equally  dear  to  you  as  t6  myfelf  3'tiKi,  int 


the  prefeQ(  ^lanqnUIity  ^f  your  paffions>  you  will 
be  the  beft  able  to  judge  of  the  means  tp  fecure 
boththeofie  ^md  the  other. .  Take  ioy.candu£l, 
therefore,  under  your  dire£tion,.  I  fubmit  it  en« 
tirely^o  you.  Let  u&  return  to  our  natural  ftate, 
and  reciprocally  change  our  employment  ^  we 
ihailiboth  do  the  better  for  it :  do  you  govern, 
and  you  fliall  find  me  tradable :  let  it  be  your 
place  to  dire^i  what  I  (hould  do,  and  it  (ball  be 
mine  tpfoUow  your  diEe£tions« 

Take  my  heart,  and  enclofe  it  up  in  yours; 
what  bufinefs  have  infeparables  for  two  ?  But  to 
return  to  our  travellers }  thpugh  to  fiiy  the, truth, 
I  have  already  (aid  fo  much  about  one,  that  I 
hardly  dare  fpeak  a  word  about  the  other,  for  fear 
yw  (hould  remarlc  too  great  a  difference  in  my. 
ftyle,  and  that  even  my  friend^ip  for  the  gene* 
rous  EngUfiunan  fhouU  betray  too  much  regard 
for  the  amiable  Swifs.  Befides^  whs^t  can  1  fay 
about  letters  I  have  not.feen?    you  ought  at 

leaft  to  fend  me  that  of  Lord  B .     But  you 

durft  not  fend  it  without  the  other. .  It  is  very 
well^  You  might,  however,  have  done  better. 
Well,  recommend  me  to  your  duennas  of  twenty  : 
they  are  infinitely  more  tra&able  than  thofe  o£ 
thirty, 

1  imift  revenge  royfelf,  however,  by  informing 
you  pf  the  effect  of  your  fine  refcrve.  It  has  only 
made  me  imagine  the  letter  in  queftion^  that  let- 
ter which  breathes  fuch  a  tender-— only  a  hunr 
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dred  times  <B9re|;et)d«r  thaa  it  {Kofaabljr.  i)^  , Out 
of  i^iteltake  pleafure  ici  cooceiyiji^.it  filkd. 
with  (ok  expreflipns.whkhcai^Qet  l^int^i  ib 
tbat  if  I  «n  not  paffionatoly  adp^ced,  I  ihall  mafct 
you  fuifer  &r  it*    A^^^  ^l»  \  .caimot  fee  >w^ 
what  face  you  can  talk  to  merof  the  Italian  poft. 
You  prove  in  your  letter  that  I  was^not  in  |he 
wrong  to  wait  for  it,  but  ior  not  haviiig  waited 
long  enough.     Had  I  flaid  but  one  poor  ^uaj^ter 
of  an  hour  longer,  I  ihould  have  nietthepa<;k$t9 
have  laid  hold  of  it  firft,  and  read  it  at  my  eaic. 
It  had  then  been  my  turn   to  make  a  merit  of 
giving  it  you.     But  fince  the  grapes  are  fi>  four^ 
you  may  keep  the  letters.    I  have  two  others, 
which  I  would  not  change  for  them,  were  they 
better  wofth  reading  than  I  ims^ine  they  are. 
lliere  ts  that  of  Harriet,  I  can  affiire  you,  evf n 
exceeds  your  own  y  nor  have  either  you  or  J,  in 
aH  our  lives,  ever  wrote  any  thing  h  pretcy« 
And  ytt  you  give  yourfelf  airs  forfi>oth  of  treating 
tids  prodigy  as  si  little  impertinent.     Upoa  nay 
word,  I  Tufpe£k  that  to  arife  from  mere  envy  i 
and,  fince  I  have  difcovered  in  her  this  new 
talent,  I  purpofe,  before  you  fpoil  her  writ- 
ings  as  you  have  done  her  fpeecb,  to  eftabliA 
between    her  apartment^  and  mine  an  Italian 
peft,  from  whence  I  will  have  no  pilfering  of 
packets. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  ftid  en- 
dofed  the  anfwera  to  your  lettess^  wJuflk  will 


gtfejrofl  no  mean  idea '  of  my  inidrilft  h^e,  f 
would  write  to  fou  foiAething  about  this  otmntrf 
and  M  inhabitSatB;  kut  it  is  high  time  to  put  air 
end  to  this  rahime  t>f  a  letter.  You  have  be^ 
fides  quite  perplexed  me  with  yoUr  ftrange  fym- 
ms.  As  we  hanre  S»e  m  ftn^yt  ionger'toft&f 
here^  and  I  ihaU  have  time  to  gh«  another  hx>kttt 
wbu  i  hare  tdteady  finm,  jmx  will  be  no  lofer  bf 
the  delay ;  aad  fdu  may  ^pend  on  my  tranfiaiic^^ 
ting  you  another  volume  as  big  as  this,  before  my* 
depsrtare. 


LETTER   €Lm. 

No'!  my  dear  Wokatity  y^u  wefemotmiflaiDefi : 
St4  Preux  iS  to  be  depended  ^n  $  but  I  am  not) 
and  I  have  paid  dear  f(M:  the  experience  that^ 
hath  eoovtnced  me  of  it.  Without  his  aflManee 
I  fliould  have  been  a  dupe  to  the  very  pixxyf  t» 
which  I  put  his  fidelity.  You  know  that,  to 
(atisfy  his  notions  of  gratitude,  and  diveit  his 
mmd  with  new  objeds,  i  pretended  that  my 
journey  to  Italy  was  of  greater  importance  thm 
it  really  was.  To  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  at* 
tachment  of  ifiy  youth,  and  bring  back  a  friend 
perfedly  cured  of  his,  were  the  fruits  I  promKed 
tnykif  from  the  voyage.  I  biformed  you*  tliat 
bis  dream  at  VHleneuve  gave  me  feme  unea&isft 
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Ibr  him.  Thatdream madetoie evtmivt^^St  l£e 
motives  of  his  tranfport^  on  beings, tM  thai  you 
had  chofen  him  preceptor  to  your  cfaUdren,  and 
that  he  ihouU  paift  the  remainder  of  hi9  Ufe  with 
you-  The  better  to  obfiwve  the  efiuiioos  of  his 
hearty  I  had  at  ficft  removed  all  diffieOlttes>  by 
dechuring  my  intention  ef  fettling  alfo  in  your 
part  of  the  world;  and  thus  I  pveveated  any  of 
thofe  objedtons  his  firiendfliip  might  have  made 
on  account  of  leaving  me.  A  change  in  my  re* 
iblutions,  however,  made  me  foon  alter  my  tale. 
He  had  not  f€en  the  Marchioneis  thrice^  be- 
fere  we  were  both  agreed  in  our  opinion  of  her. 
Unfortonate  woman  !  poflefied  of  noble  qualities^ 
biit  without  virtue !  her  ardent,  iincere  paffion 
at  firft  afivdled  me,  and  nourMted  mine ;  but  her 
paffion  was  tinged  with  the  blacknds  bt  her  fintl* 
and  in^ired  me  in  the  end  with  horror.  When 
he  had  feen  Laura,  and  knew  her  difpodtion,  hex 
beauty,  her  wit,  and  unexampled  attachmem,  I 
ferm^  a  refelution  to  make  ufeof  her  to  acquire 
aperfed  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  St.  Preux. 
If  I  marry  Iraura,  faid  I  to  him,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  carry  her  to  Z^ondon,  where  ibe  may 
be  known ;  but  to  a  place,  where  virtue  is  re« 
fpeded  in wbomfi>evel:  it  is  found :  you  will  there 
difcharge  your  duty  of  preceptor,  andweihall 
ftiU  continue  to  live  together.  If  I  do  not  marry 
her,  it  is  tini»  for  me,  however,  to  think  <tf<et« 
tling.    You  know  my  haufii  in  Oxfordihire, 
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Mid  will  make  your  choice,  either  to  take  upon 
you  the  edudation  «f  M*  Wolonar's  children^  or 
to  accompany  me  in  my  retirement.  To  this 
he  made  me  Juft  fiich  an  s^ifwj^  as  I  expe^ed-; 
but  i  had  a  miiid>to  obfisrve  his  oondu£l^  lf>  ia 
order  to  ijpen4  his  time  at  Clai«ns,  he  had  ^foto^ 
moted  a  marriage  which  he  ought  to  hiivcop|iQiM» 
OTf  on  the  contrary^  preferred  the.  honour  of  hk 
friend  to  his  own  happineisj  in  either  cafe,  I 
fey,,  'the  experiment  anfwered  my  end,  and 
I  knew  what  to  think  of  the  fituation  of  his 
heart. 

On  trial,  I  found  him  to  be  fitch  as  rwi(hed; 
firmly  refoived  againft  the  prajeA  I  pretended  to 
have  formed,  and  ready  with  all  bis  argmnents 
to  oppoie  it  i  but  I  was  continually  in  her  com^ 
pany^  and  was  moved  by  her  tendernefs  andaf- 
fedkion.  My  heart  totally  difengaged  from  the 
Marcbioaefs,  began  to  fix  itfelf  on  her  rival,  by 
this  <HMiftant  intercourfe.  The  fentiments  of 
Laura  increafed  the  attachment  (be  had  before 
infpired  i  and  1  began  to  be  afhamed  of  iacrlfictog 
to  that  prejudice  I  defpifed  the  efteem  which  I 
was  fo  well  convinced  was  due  to  her  merits  I 
began  even  to  be  in  ^  doubt,  whether  I  had  -not 
laid  myfelf  tinder  fome  obligation  to  do  that  me- 
rit juftice,  by  the  hopes  I  had  given  hier,  if  not 
in  words,  at  kaft  by  my  adtions.  Though  I 
never  promifed  her  any  thing,  yet  to  have  kept 
her  in  fufpenie  and  expedation  for  nothing  would 


be  to  decdre  her ;  and  I  trouM  ti(it^1fet|»i)iifik- 
ing  Aeh  b  ^eeptkm  extremdy  tnith  In  ftidlt^ 
tatielriAg  a  kind  of  dkrtjr  to  my  incfiii^kdon,  luiil 
confulting  ?x^pittefr*idre  than  feputation,  1  at- 
tempted to  tstmcim  my  ^nfficrn  to  ndS^,  Jk»d 
reftltM  to  ^raiTf  tny  pretended  fche«iie  as  fkr  as  it 
WOttM  go,  and  evea  to  execute  it  in  redity.  If  I 
could  net  iTicede  wttSiout  injoftice.  Afeetfeoie 
time,  however,  I  began  to  be  more  nneafy  on  «c* 
count  t>f  St.  Preox,  as  htSid  not  appear  to  aft 
the  part  he  hitd  undertaken  with  Aatzefed  I  ta- 
peAed.  '  Indeed  he  oppofed  my  profefied  de^n 
of  marriage,  but  took  little  pains  to  check  my 
growing  inclfnatton  \  fpeaktng  to  me  of  Laun 
in  inch  a  ftrain  of  encomlam  as,  at  tihe  fame  time 
that  heappeared  to  (filRtade  mefrom  marrying  hery 
added  fiid  to  the  flame,  by  increaling  my  «fiet<^ 
tion.  This  inconfiftency  gave  me  fome  alam: 
I  did  not  think  him  fo  fteady  as  before.  He 
feemed  fhy  of  direAly  oppofing  my  fentimeiits, 
gave  way  to  my  arguments,  was  fearfiil  of  giving 
offence,  artd  indeed  feemed  to  have  k)ft  all  that 
intrepMfty  in  doing  his  duty,  which  the  true 
paffion  fot  it  ini^ires.  Some  other  obfervations 
which  I  madoalfo  increafed  my  diftruft.  I  fimnd 
out  that  he  Vifited  Laura  unknown  to  me;  and 
that,  by  th^it  fhe^uent  flgHs^  there  was  a  fecret 
underftandtng  between  ^hefm.  On  her  part,  the 
profped:  of  btiiig*  united  to  the  mAn  {he  loved 
feemM  to  gife  1i^  a^  'pleaTufd  s  I  cfbfeived  in 


her  ^,/amc.  degree  o(^  tciulern^f,  mi^ei^  but 
that.(en4eniefi  wa$  na  longer  mix^d  yrithjOf 
at  my  apprqfch;  a  gloomy. fadaeis.  perpetusilly, 
clouding  hec  fjsatuxes*.   .Nay>  fprneliiaies,  in  the 
tendeceftrpart  of  our  converiaciona,  I  have  caught: . 
her  cafting  afide  glance  on  St.  Preux,  on  wJ^qh 
a  tear  would  otften  fteal  gently  down  her  cheek, 
whic^  fbe  endeavoured  to  ponceal  fronfi  nie.    In . 
ihort^  they  carried  the  nuMXer  ib  far,,  that  I  was 
M  laft  gjready  perplexed.     What  cguld  I  think? 
It  19  impoffible  (faid  I  tO  myfelf)  that  I  can  all 
this  while  have  beep  gheriihing  a  ferpent  in  my 
bofi>a^  i    How  far  have  I  not  reafon  to  extend 
my  fiifpidons,  and  return  thofe  he  formerly  en- 
tertained of  me  i     Weak  and  unhappy  as  we 
are^  our  misfortunes  are  generally  of  our  own 
feeking  I    Why  do  we  complain  that  had  men 
torment  us,  while  the  good  are  fo  ingenious  at 
tormenting  e^^ch  other  I    All  this  operated  but 
to  iiiducetme  to  come  to  a  determination.     For, 
though  I  was  ignorant  of  the  bottom  of  their  in- 
trigue, I  iaw  tl^e  heart  of  Laura  was  ftill  the 
fame  I  and  that  proof  of  her  afiediion  endeared 
Jier  tp  me  the  more.    I  .propoied  to  come  to  an 
explftiiatbn  with  her  before  I  put  an  end  to  the 
affiiir  ',  but  I  was  defirous  of  putting  i%  qff  tiil  the 
laft  moment,  in  order  to  get  aU  the  light  I  •amid 
poffibly  before  hand.     As  for  St.  Preiix,  I  was 
refolyed  to  convince  myfelf,  to  convince  him, 
and,  in  ihort,  to  come  at  the  truth  of  the  matter^ 
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Wfore  I  took  any  ftep  in  regard  to  luis,  for  it 
Va$*eaffr  to  fup(>de  that  an  infalliUe  rupture 
inuft  happen,  and  I  was  ttnwillmg  to  place  a 
good  difpofuion,  and  a  reputsttian  of  twenty 
years  ftanding,  in  the  balanee  againft  i9Cre  fiiC- 
picions. 

The  A^archionefS'  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
pafled;  having  her  fpies  in  the  content  where 
Laura  refides,  who  informed  her  of  the  report  of 
her  marriage.  Nothing  more  was  neceflary  to 
excite  her  rage.  She  wrote  me  threatening  let- 
ters ;  nay,  Ihe  went  farther ;  but,  as  it  was  not 
the  firft  time  (he  had  donc.fo,  and  we  were  on 
our  guard,  her  attempts  were  fruitlefe.  I  had 
only  the  pieafure  to  fee  that  our  friend  did  not 
fpare  himfelf  on  this  occafion  ;  nor  make  any 
fcruple  to  expofe  his  own  life  to  iave  that  of  his 
friend. 

Overcome  by  the  tranfports  of  her  paffion,  the 
Marchionefs  fell  fick,  and  was  foon  paft-recovtery; 
potting  at  once  an  end  to  her  misfortunes  and 
her  guilt*.  I  could  not  help  being  afflicled  to 
hear  of  her  illnefs,  and  fent  Dodor  Efwin  to  give 
her  all  the  affiftance  in  his  power,  a9  a  phyfician. 
St.  P^eux  went  alio  to  vifit  her  in  my  behidf ; 
bat  fhe  woald  fee  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She 
wouM  not  even  bear  to  hear  me  named  during  her 

*  By  a  letter  not  publiflied  in  tbis  colle^lon,  it  appears 
that  Lord  B— —  was  of  bJ)inion,  that  the  fouls  of  tlic 
mdted*irf  toftlMfcifed  iii'deatli/  ^  ,   ..    .  •' 
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IWms&y  and  inveighed  againft  me  with  the  moft 
horrid  imprecations  eyery  time  I  was  mentioned* 
I  was  grieved  at  heart  for  her  fituation,  and  felt 
my  wdunds  i«ady  to  bleed  afrefh  5  reafon,  how- 
ever,  ftfpportcd  my  fpkits  and  Vefolution,  but  I 
ffaould  have  been  one  of  the  worft  of  men  to 
think  of  marriage,  while  a  woman  fo  dear  to  me 
lay  in  that  extremity.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
friend,  fearing  I  ihould  not  be  able  to  refift  the 
ftrong  inclination  I  had  to  fee  her,  propofed  a 
journey  to  Naples  j  to  which  I  confented. 

Tfio  fecond  day  after  our  arrival  there,  he  came 
into  my  chamber  with  a  fixed  and  grave  counte- 
nance, holding  a  letter  in  his  hand^  which  he 
feemed  to  have  juft  received.     I  ftarted  up,  and 

cried  out,    **  The  Marchionefs  is  dead !" 

**  Would  to  God  (faid  he  coldly)  {he  were!  it 
were  l)etter  not  to  exift,  than  to  exift  only  to  do 
evil  i  but  it  is  not  of  her  I  bring  you  news, 
though  what  I  bring  concerns  you  nearly :  be 
pleafed,  my  lord,  to  give  me  an  uninterrupted 
bearing."    I  was  filent>  and  thus  he  began : — 

'^  In  honouring  me  with  the  £icred  name  of 
friend,  you  taught  me  how  to  deferve  it  I  have 
acquitted  myfelf  of  the  charge  you  intrufted  with 
Die,  and  feeing  you  ready  to  forget  yourfelf,  have 
ventured  to  affift  your  memory.  I  &w  you  un^ 
able  to  break  one  connexion  but  by  entering  i^to 
another ',  both  equally  unworthy  of  you.  I|ad 
;  an  unequal  marriage  been  the  only  point  in  quef- 
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tiofl,  I  ihould  only  have  reminded  'you»  that  you 
was  a  peer  of  England^  and  adyi£ed  you  either  to 
Feoouace  all  pret^ifions  to  public  honouct  or  to 
retpeSt  public  opinion.  But  a  marriage  h  (ban- 
dalous!  can  you?  no,  my  lord,  you  will  not 
make  fo  unworthy  a  choice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  your  wife  (hould  be  virtuous,  her  reputation 
ihould  be.  unftained. — Believe  me,  a  wife  for 

Lord  B ris  not  eafily  to  be  found.   Read  that, 

my  lord,  and  fee  what  I  have  done.*' 

He  then  gave  me  a  Letter.  It  was  from 
Laura.  I  opened  it  with  emotbn,  and  read  as 
follows ; 

«  My  Lord, 
«  LOVE  at  length  prevailed,  and  you  were 
**  willing  to  marry  me :  but  I  am  content.  Your 
<'  friend  has  pointed  out  my  duty,  and  I  perform 
•*  it  without  regret :  In  difhonouring  you,  I 
^^  ihould  have  lived  Unhappify ;  in  leaving  your 
<^  honour  unftained,  methinks  I  partake  of  it. 
*«  The  facrifice  of  my  felicity  to  a  duty  fo  icvere, 
*«  makes  me  forget  even  the  ihame  of  my  youth. 
<<  Farewell !  from  this  moment  I  am  no  longer 
"  in  your  power  or  my  own.  Farewell,  my 
J»  lord,  for  ever !  purfue  me  not  in  my  retreat 
^  to  defpair ;  but  hear  my  laft  requeft :  Conftr 
^<  not  on  any  other  woman  that  honour  I  would 
<*  not  acx!ept.  There  was  but  one  heart  in  the 
<'  world  made  for  yours  i  and  it  was  that  of 


Tiie  agptatim  of  mind  I  vni  lUy  m  uUing 
this  letteTi  prosronted  jne  from  fpcaktiig*  He 
took  the  advantage  of  my  filence,  to  tcU  me  that 
after  my  departure  fhe  bad  taken  the  ml  in  the 
convent  where  ifae  boarded  j  that  the  court  of 
Rome  being  informed  0ie  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  Lutheran,  had  given  orders  to  pcevoit 
his  feeing  her ;  and  ooadfefled  to  me  frankly^  that 
he  bad  taken  all  thefe  meafiires  in  concert  widi 
herfelf,  <^  I  did  not  oppofe  your  defigns  (conci* 
nued  h^}  with  all  the  power  I  might  $  fearing 
your  return  to  the  ft/^chione6,  and  being  de^ 
firotis  of  combating  your  old  paffion  by  that  which 
you  entertained  for.  taura*  In  feeing  you  run 
greater  lengths  than  I  intended,  I  applied  to  your 
undecAanding :  but  having,  from  my  own  ieai* 
perience,  but  too  juft  reafiMi todiftruft  thepojwer 
of  argument,  I  founded  the  boajrt.of  liaura ;  aod 
finding  in  it  all  thatt  getierofity  which  ia  m(spsu»^ 
ble  &om  true  love,  I  pxeyailed  oa  her  .to  make 
this  facrifice*  The  j^wrAns^  of  bdng  pa:kMiger 
the  objeft  of  your  contempt,  io^^ir^d  her  with  a 
fortitude  which  rendecs  her  the  moiss.wncthy  of 
youi: efto^m.  She hae don^  herdntj^  you  muft 
now  db  yours." 

TJbeo  eagerly  «»bcacjngj«d  preffing.  me  jto  his 
I  teart,  7*^  I  re^d  (£iys  he)  Jua  auit.  common  dbflii^ 
thofe  laws  which  Heaven  didates  tob^th,  and  j'f « 
Ifubres  tts  tftolH^.    The  enjipiiojof  love  isitf  an 


;endy  and  thatof  friendfliip  begins :  niy  heart  at- 
tends only  to  its  &cred  call;  itkno\^s  no  other  tie 
than  that  which  unites  me  to  you.  Fix  on 
whatever  place  of  refidence  you  pleafe,  Clarens, 
Oxford,  London,  Paris,  or  Rome ;  it  is  equal  to 
me,  fo  we  but  live  together.  Go  whither  you 
will,  feek  an  afylum  wherever  you  think  fit,  I 
will  follow  you  throughout  the  world :  for  I  fi>- 
lemnly  proteft  in  the  face  of  the  living  God,  that 
I  will  never  leave  you  till  death.*' 

I  was  greatly  affected  at  the  zeal  and  affediion 
of  this  young  man ;  his  eyes  fparkling  with  plea- 
fiire  on  this  effuiipn  of  his  heart.    I  forgot  at 
once  both  the  Marchionefs  and  Laura.    Is  there» 
indeed,  any  thing  in  the  world  to  be  regretted9 
while  one  preferves  fo  dear  a  friend  i  ^  Indeed,  I 
was  now  fully  convinced,  by  the  part  he  fo  rea- 
dily took  on  this  oc^cafion,  that  he  was  entirely 
cured  of  his  ancient  paiSan :  and  that  the  psuns 
you  had  taken  were  not  thrown  away  upon  hiai. 
In  fhort,  I  could  not  doubt,  by  the  fol^mn  en. 
gagement  he  had  thus  voluntarily  made,  that  his 
attachment  to  me  was  truly  fincere  s  and  that  his 
virtue  bade^tirely  got  the  betterof  his  inclinations. 
I  can  therefore  bring  him  back  with  confidence. 
Yes,  my  dear  Wohnar,  he  is  worthy  to  educate 
youth  i  and  what  is  more,  of  being  received  into 
your  houfe. 

A  few  days  after,  I  received  %n  account  of  the 
dkath  of  the  Marchione&>  at  which  I  was  but 
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little  affeded,  as  fhe  had  indeed  been  long  dead  in 
refpeA  to  me.  I  had  hitherto  regarded  marriage 
as  a  debt,  which  every  man  contra^  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  with  his  country  and  mankind}  for 
which  reafon,  I  had  refolved  to  marry,  the  lels 
out  of  inclination  than  duty ;  but  I  am  now.  of 
another  opinion.  The  obligation  to  marriage,  I 
now  concdve,  is  not  fo  univerfal,  but  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  rank  and  fituation  which  evexy  maa 
holds  in  life.  Celibacy  is,  doubtlefs,  wrong  in 
the  common  people,  fuch  as  manuia6lurers,  hus- 
bandmen, and  others,  who  are  really  ufeful  and 
neceilary  to  the  ftate.  But  for  thofe  fuperior  or- 
ders of  men,  who  compofe  the  legiflature  and 
the  magiftracy,  to  which  every  other  a(pires^  and 
which  are  always  fufficiently  fupplied,  it  is  both 
lawful  and  expedient.  For,  were  the  rich  all  oblig- 
ed to  marry,  the.increafe  of  number  among  thofe 
fubjefts,  which  are  a  dead  weight  on  the  ftate, 
would  only  tend  to  its  depopulation.  Mankind 
will  always  find~  mailers  enough,  and  England 
will  fooner  want  labourers  than  peers. 

I  think  myfelf  at  full  liberty,  therefore,  in  the 
rank  to  which  I  was  born,  to  indulge  my  own 
inclination  in  this  refpect. .  At  my  age,  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  repairing  the  ihocks  my  heart 
hath  fuftained  from  love.  I  {ball  devote  my  fu- 
ture hours,  therefore,  to  friendfhip,  the  pleafures 
•f  which  I  can  no  where  cultivate  fo  weljl  aS  at 
Fa 
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Chrens,  I  accept,  thefefdre,  yeur  obl%4ng  of- 
fers, on  inch  conditioA^  as  my  fortune  ought  to 
add  to  yourS)  that  it  may  not  be  afeleft  to  me. 
Befuibes,  ^tftbr'the  engagements  St.  Preux  hath  eti^ 
tered  iato^  I  know  no  other  mechod  of  detaining 
iMnn  with  yoa,  but  by  reflding  with  you  myfelf  i 
kni  if^rer  he  grows  tired  of  Iroublefom^  it  will 
be  fufficient  for  me  to  leave  you^  t<>  make  hin» 
feUow.  The  only^  embarraffintnt  I  {bail  in  this 
cafe  lie  undizr  refpedb  my  cuftomary  vo/agis^  to 
£ngl^ ;  for  though  \  have  no  longer  any  inte- 
reft  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  yet,  while  I  am  one  of 
the  number,  I  diink  it  neceilary  I  (hould  conti- 
nue to  do  my  duty  as  fudi.  But  I  have  a.  faitk- 
ful  friend  among  mj  brother  peers^  wliom  I  can 
irmpoW^r  to  anfwer  for  me  in  ordinary  cafes  >  and 
on  extraordinary  occaftons,  wherein  I  think  it 
JDiy  duty' to  go  over  in  perfon,  J  can  take  my  pi»- 
pil  along  with  me ;  and  even  he  his  pupils  with 
iiim,  When  they  grow  a  little  bigger,  and  yon 
can  prevail  on  yourfelf  to  truft  them  with  us. 
Such  voyages  cannot  fail  of  being  ufefol  to  them, 
and  will  not  be  Co  very  long  as  to  mdce  their  ab- 
fence  ifflidtng  to  their  nsother. 

I  hffve  ndt  ttsQWn  this  tetter  to  St.  Preux^  nor 
do  I  defire  you  fliould  fliow  every  part  of  it  Do 
the  ladies ;  it  is  proper  that  my  i^heme  to  fcmod 
the  he^t  of  our  friend  {hould  be  known  only  to 
yon  and  iM.  I  would  not  hav€  you  conceal  any 
thing  from  them,  however,  that  may  do  honour 
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to  this  worthy  youth,  even  though  it  fliould  be 
dWfcovered  at  my  cxpencc  j  but  I  «uft  here  take 
my  leave. 

I  have  fent  the  defigns  and  d^rawings  for  my  pa- 
villron,  for  you  to  reform,  alter,  and  amend,  a» 
you  pleafe  $  but  I  would  have  you  to  execute 
them  hnmediately,  if  poffible;  t  vrould  have 
ftrutk  out  the  mufic  roo/m ;  for  t  have  now  loft 
ahnoft  aH  pretenfions  to  tafte,  and  am  carelefe  of 
aOnufement :  at  the  reqiteft  of  St.  Preux,  how-^ 
cv*r,  I  bav^  fcft  it,  as  he  propofcs  now  and  then 
to  ttiercife  your  chHdren  there.  You  will  re* 
ceive'alfo  fome  few  books,  to  a*l  t6  ypur  libra- 
ry. But  what  novelty  wiH  you  find  in  books? 
No,  toy  dear  Wolmar,  you  only  Wank  to  uhder- 
ftand  that  6f  iiature,  to  be  the  wifeK:  of  thth. 

mtm^mitmn t<iM    in iiiin, 

LfeTTER    CLIV, 

AKSW»E. 

1  WAS  impatient,  my  dear  B ,  to  eome  t6 

the  end  of  your  adventures.  It  feeraed  very 
ftran^e  to  me,  that,  after  having  fo  long  refifted 
the  force  of  your  inclinations,  you  had  waited 
only  for  a  friend  te  aiSft  you  to  give  way  C# 
them :  though,  to  fay  truth,  we  find  ourfelves 
often  more  weak  when  fupported  by  othersi  than 
when  we  rely  foldy  on  our  own  ftrength.  i  eoti^ 
P3 
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fefs,  however,  I  was  greatly  alarmed  by  your  laft 
letter,  when  you  told  me  youf-  marriage  with 
Laura  was  a  thing  abfolutely  determined*  Not 
but  that,  in  fpite  of  this  alTurance,  I  ftill  enter- 
t^ned  fome  doubts  of  the  events  and  if  my  fuf- 
pici^ns  had  .beea  difappointed}  I  would  never 
have  feen  St,  Preux  again.  .As  it  is,  you  have 
both  aded  as  I  flattered  myfelf  you  would^  and 
^ave  fo  fully  juftified  the  good  opinion  I  had  of 
you, '  that  I  iball  be  (Relighted  whenever  you 
think  proper  to  return^  and  fettle  bere^  agreeably 
to  the  defign  we  had  planned.  Come,  ye  uncon^ 
Qion  friends  I  come  to  increafe  and  partake  of  the 
bappineis  we  here  enjoy.  However  flattering 
Qiay  be  the  hope$  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a  future 
ftate,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  enjoy  th/e  prefent 
in  their  company ;  nay,  I  perceive  you  are  both 
more  agreeable  to  mewidi-the  tenets  you  poflefi, 
than  you  would  be  if  unhappy  enough  to  think 
as  I  do. 

As  to  St.  Preux,  you  know  what  were  my 
ientiments  of  him  at  your  departure  :  there  was 
no  need  to  make  any  experiment  on  his  heart  to 
fettle  my  judgment  concer^iing  him«  My  proof 
bad  been  before  mad^,  and  I  thought  I  knew 
him  as  well  as  it  was  poffible  for  one  man  to 
know  another.  I  had,  befides,  more  than  one 
jreafon  to' .place  a  confidence  in  him^  and  was 
more  fecure  of  him  than  he  was  of  himfelf.  For 
though  he  feems  to  have  followed  your  example 


in'jrenouAcing  tnatrimoiiy,  you  will  (>erhap$  fiad, 
reafoa  hereto  prevail  on  him  to  change  his  fyftem^ 
But  I  will  explain  ftiyfelf  further  on  this,  head 
when  I  fee.  you. 

With  re^e£k  to  yourfelf,  I  think  your  ienti* 
ments  on  celibacy  q^ite  new  and  refined.  They 
may,  for  aaght  I  know,  be  judicious  alfo,  when 
applied  tx>  political  inftitutions,  intended  to  ba- 
lance and  keep  in  equilibria,  the  relative  powers 
of  ftates }  but  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  they  are 
not  more  fubtle  than  folid,'when.  applied  todifl 
penfe  with  the  obligations  that  individuals  lie  un*» 
der  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  feems  to  me  that 
life  is  a  bleffing  we  receive  on  condition  of  tranf^ 
mitting  it  to  our  fucceflbrs:  a  kind  of  tenure  which 
ought  to  pais  from  generation  Qo  generation ;  and 
that  every  one  who  had  a  father  is  indifpenfibly 
obliged  to  become  one*  Such  has  be^n  hitherto: 
yovr  opinion  ^Ifo ;  it  was  one  of  your  inotives  for 
going  to  Italy;  but  I. know  from  whence  y^ou 
derive  your  ivew  fyftem  of  pbilofopby  $  t;here  is 
an  argument  in  Laura*s  l^tt;<r,  which  your  heart 
knows  not  how  to  invalidate. 

Our  ^prig^tly  coufiii  hasi  b^n  for  tjiefe  ^i^tic^r  ^ 
ten.  days  paft  at  Geneva,  with  her  relatiws|  on: 
family  affairs :  but  we  daily  fixpe^  her  to  rsetiimi: 
I  have  told  my  wife  as  m,uch  as  was  expedient 
fhe  Ibould  know  of  your  letter.  We  had  learnt  of 

F4 
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Mr^  Miol^  iftat  jour  mdrritge  was  br<Aen  off} 
but  file  was  ignorant  of  the  part  St.  Preux  had  in 
tint  event :  and  fovt  may  be  afiured  it  will  give 
her  great  pleafure  to  be  informed  of  all  he  has 
dctte  to  merit/yoar-beneficericd,  and  juftify  jrour 
elteem.  I  have  fiiown  her  the  plan  and  defigns 
f&r  y^ur  pavfllion,  in  which  Ae  thidot  there  is 
iMthf  taftev  We  propofe  to  tnrice  ibMie  KtHe  id- 
tftratf6n$,  h^w^ver^  as  th6.  gitduiid  requiros; 
Whkh,  as  they  wit)  Aiake  )^iir  lodging  die 
more  convefiient)  We  dodbt  nee  you  will  ap* 
pi<6ve. ' 

^  Wd  WtfJt,  fllsvcftheldS^  Iter  tte^  ^lin^iofi  of 
Clafflf,  bifbri  W«  ftfeh^;  fo#  Without  b^r^  ymt 
kik)W  there  ^b<Ad  be  A6thirfg  to  be  dohe  here. 
In  thef  ^ti^antime,  I  haYe  fet  the  people  to  Work, 
and  hope  to  havethd  RMlfiMiry  pretty  femard  be* 
Me  wint6h 

1  tfnf)  oMtged  to  you  fei^  y^dr  books  |  bttt  I 
no  longer  reg(d  thofe  I  am  matter  of,  and  it  ii  too 
iMe  it)  lifelbjr  me  to  begirl  to  (hidy  thofe  I  d6  Ml 
undetlhiAd^  I  am^  however,  not  ^uite  fe  i^<»» 
cant  as  you  would  make  ole^  The  only  irolnnie 
\sf  nature's  works  whioh  I  read,  is  the  heart  of 
man »  of  ti^y  abilities  for  comprehending  which 
wy  fic^dfliip  for  you  i$  «  fii^Gtent  proof. 
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My  ftjy  here^  ts^y  d^ar  cpufin^  gives  me.  a  wprld 
of.9in3fietksi  the  worftof  all  which  is^  ith^t  |b? 
^ecabJ^ppfs  of  ^hc  ptei?e  )vould  ii1d^cc  mp  ft) 
liay  iojnigpr.  TIijb  city  i^  deligjitful,  its  inb^H- 
Mxt^  hofpiuhk^  mi  their  m^nner^  f:ourt£ouss 
wWi?  lib^ty,  wbipb  J  loYex)f  all  things,  fcems  tp 
h^ve  taken  refugeampngft  thiem .  Tbe  morp  I  k^oif 
of  tbi3  little  &^ij^  ibp  more  I  iind  aja  i^itt^chme^t 
to  one's  icounjury  agree^bl^ ;  HlM  fity  tho£e,  wlio, 
fir«tfB£iding  to  4;a^  t)ie9^1ye^  pf  this  pr  xhiif 
country,  have  no  ^ittacbioaent  to  any»  For  my 
fjut%  1  per<:eiv^  that,  if  X  ha4  been  k>rnin  thj;s, 
I  flp^aMld  Jb^v>e  had  truly  a  Romaa  {puL  As  it  is, 
I  iWPfi  not,  howpv^)  prcteod^to  fay  iJbat, 

Rome  is  n$  mart  at  Rome,  tut  *wheri  1  dn^elU 

Fbf  I  am  afraid  you  wili  be  ma^cioM  enough  io 
«]»f)k  ^ebe  -contrary.  8ut  why  need  we  talk  al« 
ways  dbout  Rome,  and  Rome  i  the  fub)e£t  of  this 
lettetr  ftaH  4>e  Geneva.  I  ftstll  faiy  nodiitig  about 
ttie^ieite  of  #be  country ;  it  is  inuoh  like  ours,  ex- 
cept <hath  islef^  fHourvtamous,  a^d  more  furai. 
I  fiiall  alio  4iy  0o^hilig  about  th^  governmene  i 
'  mf  good  father  itilly  doubtjeft,  give  you  enough 
of  it  I  as  he  is  employed  here  ^W  day  long,  in  the 
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fullnefs  of  his  heart,  talking  politics  with  the  ina- 
giftrates :  and  I  fmnd  him  not  a  little  mortified 
that  the  Gazette  fo  feldom  makes  mention  of  Ge- 
neva,    You  may  judge  of  the  tedioufnefs  of  their 
converfation,  by  the  length  of  my  letter^  for, 
when  I  am  weared  with  their  difcourfe,  I  leave 
them,  and,  in  order  to  divert  myfelf,  am  tirefome 
to  you.     All  I  remember  #  their  long  confer- 
ence? is,  that  they  hold  m  high  efteem  the  great 
good  fenfe  which  prevails  in  this  city.     When 
vre  regard,  indeed,'  the  mutual  adion  and  re«adion 
fof  all  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  afford  a  reciprocal 
I  balance  to  each  other,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted  that 
i  there  are  greater  abilities  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  little  republic  \han  in  that  of  feme 
great  kingdoms,  where  every  thing  fupports  it- 
felf  by  its  own  proper  ftrength ;  and  the  reins  of 
adminiftratton  may  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
a  blockhead,  without  any  danger  to  the  conftitti- 
tion.     I  can  aiTure  you,  this  is  not  the  cafe  here. 
I  never  hear  any  body  ttik  to  my  father  about  the 
fitmous  minifters  of  great  courts,  without  fbiak- 
ing  of  the  wretched  mufician,  who  thundeced 
away  upon  our  great,  organ  at  Lau(anne,  and 
thought  himfelf  a  prodigious  able  hand^  becaofe 
he  made  a  great  noife.     The  people  here  have 
only  a  little  fpinnet,  but  in  general  they  make 
good  harmony,  though  the  infirument  be^iow  and 
then  a  little  out  of  tune. 

Neither  ihall  I  fay  any  thing  about but 
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with  telling  you ;  what  I  dhsflL  iiolt.£ri)ry  lilfall 
never  haire  done.    To  begin  then  withc':fMer 
thing,  that  I  laay  *  fcwner-come  to  .a  .oonp)Mfi0Q;; 
Of  ail  people  in  the;  world  ^Aofe  pf^Ggicva.ar^  , , 
the  ti^aft  eafiiy  kApwH  ^  cbai^ifleriied.. ' .  TH^k) 
maoners^  and  even  tb^ir  vicjes,  are  i9^f^-i^>th:^% 
ceitatn  irankneis  peculiar:  to  jtl^^fi^ly^;;  ^T)^    )/1 
are  conCcious  of, .  their  natural  goodnefi^  of;^  kWh   ^  i 
and  tluit  makes:then)  not  afra^  W  appear  ffiq))  ^ 
they  are.    They  have/geaerofily,  .^A^e,  and  pe*^ 
netration;  bu£  they  are  apt  jio  ioye  morviyu^f^ 
well ;  a  fault  wbtch:l|^tribttte  tp  ^h^k  fuiiat^s 
and^rcumftances,  which  m^k^  it  (jb  neceflarj^l 
the  territory  of  this  ftate.nQt.prpducfog  f^'fyffh 
cient  nouriflimeiit  for  it$^  inbsi^tants*     )Jenf^  i% 
happens . that  the/  native^  of.  Genevay  vfbo  ^^vp 
fcattered  up.  and  <lowi»  Emppe  to  i9ake  their  foir^ 
tunes^copy  the  airs  of.fordgoersi  and  hayiflg 
adopted  the  vices,  of  the  countries  where  they 
have  lived,  bring  them,  home  in  triumph  with 
their  wealth*.    Thus  the  luxury  of  other  na^ 
tions  makes  them  dejpife  the.  fuoplicity  of  their 
own ;  its  fpirit  an4  liberty  appear  ignoble,  an^ 
they,  forge  tbcmfelvea  chains  of  gold,  not  ^ 
marks  of  flavery,  but  as  ornaments  of  pride, 

•  At  preient  th«f]r  do  aot  t%ke  the  trouble  to  icek  t^ 
vices  of  fosfigmeiss  the  lauer  are  ready  enough  to  brm^ 
them*  *. 

,       F6 
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Sat  iriMtlMnreltftdowkhtlKfeoQiifiiiiftdel 
poKlicsf  Indeed  here  I  m  ftuniied  widi  tkan, 
aad  Iwve  ^ka  oenftMidf  nmg  m  my  tm.  I 
tearoethiflg  elfe  talked  of;  aaleis  whenmf  &• 
d«-  IS  abfeiit)  ^i4iich  never  iieppens  except  wben 
Ae  poll  aittirei.  It  4s  eurfeUes,  my  dear,  nevcr- 
thelcft,  that  iH^Mft  vveiy  place  we  go  to;  far^tt 
ia  die  ooAferfrtioii  of  the  people,  it  is  geoendljf 
•fefiilanjdii^fteable}  iadeed,  diere  is  littie  to  be 
karned^ren^m  (books,  whidi  cnay  not  here  be 
JMcquired  by  'converiktioa.  The  manners  of  the 
En^Hfii  litve  readied  as  Ar  ai  this  oouatry;  and 
tte  mefi)  living  more  ftpaiate  from  the  women 
than  in  onrs,  eeritraft  aaioAg  tbemfeives  a  grarer 
Cam,  and  have  a^re  ibtidiijr  in  their  difcouife. 
This  advantage  is  attended,  liievettheieft,  wkfaan 
inconvenience  t!iat  is  very  feon  eKperienced. 
Thtyart  extremely  prolix,  forosal)  fententieuB, 
knd  argumentative.  Inftead  of  writing  lite 
fVenchmen,  as  they  fpeak,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
fpoili.  as  they  write.  They  declaim  inftead  of 
talking;  and  <me  thinks  they  are  always  gomgto 
fcrpport  a  litefis.  They  divide  their  difODude  kn^ 
to  chapters  and  feAion^,  and  take  ^be  fame  me- 
thod in  their  converfatfon  as  they  do  in  iketr 
books.  They  fpeak  as  if  they  were  reading, 
fbridly  obferving  etymcdogical  dMinfiaoos,  and 
pronouncing  their  words  txanfiRy^as  ^thej  are 
fpelt:   in  ihort,   their  conver&tions  confift  of 


iMunmgtts,  and  the7  prattle  as  if  tkejr  werd 

{HMChtllg. 

Bot  what  it  the^moft  fiagnlariS)  that^  widh 
tkb  dogoatical  and  frigid  air  in  their  di(cottrfe| 
tbejr  are  Uirel jr,  impetttens,  and  betray  ftrong  paf« 
fifiiis ;  nay,  they  would  exprefs  themfelires  wdl 
eaoiigh  upon  fentimental  fubjefis,  if  tbey  weiae 
not  <ibo  particular  in  words,  or  knew  how  ix>ad*> 
tfpcfs  the  heart.  But  their  periods  and  their  com*' 
mas  are  tnfupportahle ;  and  they  ddcribe  ib  coow 
poftdly  the  moft  viokot  paffions,  that,  when  tbey 
have  done,  one  iMks  about  one,  to  fee  who  ja 
fiffeaed« 

In  the  meatt  tinie,  I  .Bnift  confefi  I  am  bribed  a 
little  to  think  well  of  their  hearts,  and  to  d&nk 
they  are  not  altogether  void  of  tafte.  For  you 
flAttft  know  as  a  fecret,  that  a  very  -pretty  gentle- 
naan  for  a  huAand,  and,  as  tbey  fay,  very  rich, 
liath  bonoored  roe  with  his  re^rds;  und  I. have 
tnore  gratitude  and  folitenefs  than  to  call  in  i|»e£- 
«ion  what  he  has  toU  me*  Had  he  but  itooae 
-ctgbteefl  months  ftoner,  what  pleafiire  fliould  J 
4iave  tsSttet^  in  having  a fovcreign  for  myiflave,  and- 
in  turning  the  head  ^  a  noUe  lord  t  hot  at  |n^.^ 
lent  mine  is  not  clear >efiou^  to  make  thkt  fyoti 
agreeable. 

But  to  return  to  that  tafte  for  reading  whicF) 
makes  the  'pcopte  of  Geneva  think.    It  ^xtend'^ 
to  an  ranks  and  degrees  amongft  tfaent,  and  ts^ 
advantage  to  all.    The  French  read  a  great  de^ 
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but  they  read-only  new  books ;  or  rather  theyriui 
them  over,  lefs  for  the  fake  of  knowing  what 
they  contain,  than  to  have  it  to  fay  they  have  cead 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  readers  at  Geneva 
perufeonly  books  ofoierit;  they  read,.and  digeft 
what  they  read  ;^  making  it  their  budnefe  to  un* 
iderftand,  not  to  critictfe  upon  them.  Criticifiais 
and  die  choice  of  books  are  made  at  Paris  ;  wbiU 
choice  books  are  almoft  the  only,  ones  that  are 
^ead  at  Geneva.  By  this  means,  their  reading 
has  kfs  variety,  and  is  more  profitable.  The 
women,  on  their  part,  en^loy  a  good  deal  of 
their  time  alfo  in  reading*;  and  their  coaverfa* 
/f  ion  is  aflSe&ed  by  it,  but  in  a  diffiurent  manner. 
The  fine  ladies  are  afie£led,  and  fet  up  for  wits 
here,  as  well  as  with .  us.  Nay,  the  petty  citi- 
•zens  themfeives  learn  from  their  booka  a  kind  of 
.ttiethedical  chit-cfaaty  a  choice  of  words  which  one 
is  furpriled  to  hear  from  them,  as  we  are  foiBG- 
times  with  a  prattle  of  forward  children.  They 
inuft  unite  all  the  good  fenfe  of  the  men,  all  the 
Iprightlinefi  of  the  women,  and  all  the  wit  cooo^ 
mon  to  both  9  or  the  former  will  appear  a  little 
pedantic,  and  the  latter  prudilh.    - 

As  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window  yefter- 
iskjj  I  overheard  two  tradefinen's  daughters,  both 

•  It  is.to  be  remembered  that  thele  letters  were  vfrit^n 
toe  yeai»  ago  i  a  circumAance,  I  am  afraid,  that  will  be 
'  tf  len  foggefted  to  the  reader. 
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very  pretty,  talking  together  in  a  manner  fprtght- 
ly  enough  to  attratSt  my  attention.  I  Uftenodi 
and  heard  one  of  them  propofe  to  the  other, 
laughing,  to  write  a  journaLof  their  tranfaftionfi* 
-**  Yes  (replied  the  other,  immediately),  a  journai 
of  a  morning,  and  a  comment  at  night."  What 
•fay  you,  coufin?  I  know  not  if  this  be  the  ftyle  of 
tradefmen's  daughter's ;  but  I  know  one  muft  be 
taken  up  greatly,  indeed,  not  to  be  able,  during 
the  whole  day,  to  make  more  than  a  comment 
on  what  has  paiTed.  I  fancy  this  lafs  had  read  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

Thus,  with  a  ftyle  a  little  elevated,  tb^  wo^ 

•  men  of  Genera  are  lively  and  fatirical ;  and  one 

•  iees  here  the  eSeA  of  the  nobler  paffions,  as  muth 
•as  in  any  ctty  in  the  world.    Even  in  the  fimplih 

•  city  of  their  dsefs  there  is  taftej  they  ^re  graco^ 
fill  alfo  in  their  manners,  and  agreeable  in  coiv- 
Tcdation.    As  the  men.  are  left  gallant  than  af- 

'Jfe£tionate,  the  women  are  lels  coquettifh  than 
.tender;  their  fufceptibility  gives,  even  to  the 

•  moft  virtuous  among  them,  an  agreeable  and  r^ 
fined  turn,  which  reaches  the  heart,  and  thexice 

.  deduces  all  its  refinement.  So  long  as  the  ladies 
0f  Geneva  preferve  their  own  manners,  the* 
will  be  the  moft  amiable  women  in  Europe ;  bja 
they  are  in-danger  of  being  foon  all  Frenchifiee, 
and  then  Frenchwomen  will  be  more  agreeable 
than  they. 
Thus  every  thing  goes  to  ruin,  when  maiMieffS 


ppom  corropted.  JEven  ttfle  jepfii^s  tn  tnortbi 
and  d)(at>pears  vrith  then ;  giving  wi^  to  dflPeftfi 
and  pompous  preteafioas,  that  have  no  oihor  IbtuM 
datian  than  faihion.  True  wit  alio  lies  ti^vlf 
under  the  Tame  dr cttoaftaoceft.  Is  k  30t  the  itio*' 
doftyof  ourfextbatd»ligeB  ustoioake  udeof  aik' 
drefe  to  refift  tbd  arts  of  men :  and,  if  they  cme  jrc^ 
duoed  to  make  uA  of  artifice  to  e«ette  our  aistef^ 
tion,  have  we  left  oocafion  for  IngeBuitj  to  fisem 
not  to  undea-fland  them?  Is  it  not  the  men  who 
iec  our  tongues  and  wits  at  liberty  i  >wfa»  make 
us  fo  keen  at  repartee,  and  oblige  us  to  turn  their 
fufom  and  pretenfions  into  ridicule  ?  Yott  may 
fty  what  ymi  will,  but  I  makitam  it,  that  a  .oes- 
tain  coquettiih  air  and  maUdoiia  caallery  coo- 
feiinds  a  gallant  much  more  than  itlmce  or  coti* 
eempt.  What  pleafare  have  I  not  taken  in  (eo» 
JAg  a  difcontented  Celadon  ^kiih,  fiamiaer,  and 
kfe  hkurelf  at  every  word ;  wMle  the  Anita  of 
ridicule,  lefs  fiaming,  hut  more  pointed  ihaA  thofe 
of  love,  flew  about  him  like  bail?  .in  Seeing  him 
ftot  through  and  thftnigh  with  iciclea)  whafe 
ooldneft  added  to  the  finart  of  thie  wounds  \  Even 
you  youifelf,  who. never  loved  to.  give  pain,  do 
you  believe  your  mild  and  ingenuous  befaaviomr, 
your  timid,  gentle  looks  conceal  left  Mguery  and 
art  than  my  hoydening?  .Upon  my  wood,  osy 
dear,  Linuch  doubt,  with  aU  your  ^ypocriaioal 
airs,  if  an  account  were  taken  of  all  the  lovtsrs 
*y^  and  I  have  made  :fiiols  o4  wbethor.jiOttrs 


iiraiiM  not  be  the  \ongtir  lift*  f  caroM  he^ 
laugbii^  e^rjr  time  I  tMnk  of  that  poor  Cqii^n 
flftftt^  vrho  oune  to  me  in  fuch  a  paflion,  to  re- 
preach  you  with  having  too  great  a  regard  for 
him«  «« ^e  is  lb  oUigidg  to  tue  (fays  be)  that  I 
know  not  what  to  compkrin  of,  and  decKneB  injr 
prettnfions  with  ib  mcich  good  ftnfe,  that  I  am 
afluoned  of  finding  mf  felf  unable  to  reply  to  her 
arguments ;  in  fliort,fhei«  fo  much  my  Mend, 
that  I  find  m)^elf  incapable  of  Supporting  the  tha« 
rafter  of  her  lover/* 

B^  to  r^iirn  to  my  fubjeA.  I  believe  there- 
i§  no  ptace  in  the  worht  whei^  married  people 
agnee  better^  and  are  better  managers^  then  in 
thfiscfty:  here  a  domeftic  life. is  peacefel  and' 
agreeable^  the  holbands  are  in  general  obliging^' 
and  the  Wives  almdl  Etoilas.  rHefe  your  fyflem- 
rceMyexiA».  The  two  fexee  employ  and  amufe> 
theeif^vee  fo  differently,  that  they  are  never  titled ' 
with  each  other'i  euftoms  and  cooipany,  hut- 
meet  again  with  rdlouMed  pleafure.  Thia- 
hei^tena  the  enjoyment  of  the  wife;  abftt*- 
nence  from  what  we  ddight  in  is  a  tenet  of  your. 
philofopby;  it  is,  indeed,  the  epicureifm  of 
ieafi>n. 

But,  unhappily,  this  ancient  modefty  begins  a 
little  to  decline.  The  fexes  begin  to  aflbciate- 
more  frequently,  they  approach  in  perfon,  and 
their  hearts  recede.  It  is  here  as  with  us,  ertTf 
thing  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  but  in  di&> 
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kretit  proportiDns,    The  virtues  of  tbe  natives 
of  this  country  are  of  its  own  pro«Uidion  ^  their 
vices  are  exotic.     They  are  great  travellers,  aad 
eafily  adopt  the  cufioms  and  manners  of  other 
Qlitiom }  they  fpeak  other  languages  wUhfacilit/y 
and  learn  without  difficulty  their  pr<q>er  acoent), 
neveithelefS)  thfty  have  a  difagreeaUe  drawling 
t^ae  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  own)  particu* 
lariy  lunong  the  women,  who  travel  but  little. 
More  humbled  by  their  inii^ificance^  than  proud 
of  their  liberty,  they  feem  among  fpneigiiers  to  be 
aftamed  of  their  country,  and  are  therf  fpre,  in  a 
hurry,  as  one  may  iay,  tio  naturalise  themfolvet 
iQ  that  where  they  happen  to  refide ;,  and  peihapa. 
tl^e  charader  they,  have  of  being  avaricious  and 
f9lfi(h,coQtributes  not  a  little  to  th^  ialfe  ihame. 
I^  would  be  better,  lyithout  doubt,  to  wipe  qS 
t|ip  ftain  by  a  diiinterefted  example,  tb^  to  lcai»-. 
d^iae  their  fellow- qUizeiis  by  being  aibamed  of. 
their  country.    But  they  de^ife  the  place  o£ 
their  nativity,  even  while  they  render  it  ^fti*. 
mable,  and  are  ftill  more  in  the  wrong  not  to 
g^ve  their  city  the  honour  of  their  own  perfonal^ 
n^erit.  ,    . 

And  yet,  however  avaricious  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  accufed  of  amaffing  fortunes  by  low^ 
and  fervile  means :  they  feldom  attach  themfelves 
to  the  great,  or  dance  attendance  at  courts ,  per* 
ibnal  flavery  being,  as  odious  to  them  as  that  of 
the  community.    Pliant  and  flexible  as  Alcibia*^ 
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des^  they  are  equally  impatient  of  fervitude ;  and 
though  they  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  other  nations^ 
they  imitate. the  people  without  being  flaves  to 
the  prince.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  trade^ . 
hecaufe  that  is  the  fureft  roa^  to  wealth,  coin&ft- 
eii^ ^ith  liberty.    .  :  ',  ; 

:  Afid  thi^  gre^t  objed^of  their  wiflies  mik§^ 
tbein  often  bury  the  taleats  with  which  they  are 
prodigally  endowed  by  nature*  This  brings  me | 
hs^k  to  the  beginning  of  my  letter*  They  have 
ingenuity  and  courage,  are  lively  apd  penetjcat-^ 
ing,  nor  is  there  any  thing  virtuouSi  or  great: 
which  furpaiTes  their  comprehenfion  and  abilities. 
BMtymore  paffionately  fond  of  money  than  of  ho- 
nour, in  order  to  live  in  abundance,  they  die  in 
obfcurity,  and  the  only  example  th^y  leave  to 
tiieirchildren  is  the  love  of  thofe  treafures  which 
for  their  iakes  they  have  amafied.  ,  . 

J  I  learn  all  this  from  the  natives  themfelves  $ 
for  they  fpeak  of  their  own  cbara£ters  very  im- 
partially. 

For  my  part,  Mcnow  not  what  they  may  be 
abroad,,  but  ^t'home  th?y  are  an  agreeable  peo- 
ple :  and  I  know  but  one  way  to  quit  Geneva 
without  regret.  Do  you  know,  coufin,  what 
this  is  I  You  may  afFe£i;  as  much  ignorance  and 
humility  as  you  pleafe;  if  you.fhopld  fay  you 
have  not  already  guefled,  you  certainly  would 
tell  a  fib.  The  day  after  to-morrow  our  jovial 
company  will  embark  ia  a  pretty  little  fbip)  iiu^4 
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out  for  the  occafion ;  for  we  chooft  tft  fet?urn  hf 
water,  on  account  of  the  plea&ntne6  of  tbc  fai^ 
fbn,  and  that  we  may  be  altogether.  We  pur- 
pofe  to  pafs  the  firft  night  at  Morges,  to  be  the 
next  day  at  Laufimne,  on  account  of  the  oiar- 
riage  cigemonyfand  the  day  following  to  be  at 

you  know  where.     When  you  fee  at  a 

difbnce  the  flags  flying,  the  torches  flaming,  and 
hear  the  cannon  roar;  I  charge  you  feud  about 
the  houib  like  a  mad  thtng,  and  call  the  whole  ft- 
xhily  to  arms!  to  arms!  the  enemy  i  the  enemy 
is  coming  f 

A  5. — ^Although  the  diftributlon  of  the  apart^ 
ments  inconteftibly  belongs  to  me  as  houfekeeper, 
I  will  give  it  up  to  you  on  this  otcafion,  infifting 
only  that  my  father  be  placed  in  thoft  of  Lord' 
Br-- — s  on  account  of  his  charts  and  maps ;  with 
which  I  defire  it  may  be  completely  hung  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 


LETTER    CLVL 

FKOM   MRS.   UtOtMAB. 

How  delightful  are  my  fen£ittotis  in  beginning 
this  letter !  It  is  the  firft  time  in  my  life  that  I 
ever  wrote  to  you  without  fear  or  fhame  i  I  am 
proud  of  the  friendship  which  now  fubfifts  be« 
tween  us,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  on  unparalleled  coo* 
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left  ^<r  a  fijbtftl  paflk>n-*-4i  paffion  which  ouy 
metinea  W  overcome,  but  is  very  rarely  refined 
to  friendfliip*  To  relinqui&  that  which  w^ 
ice  dear  to  u€  when  honour  requires  it  may  he 
Feded  by  the  efforts  of  ordinary  minds ;  but  to 
ve  been  what  we  once  were  to  each  other,  and 
become  what  we  now  are,  this  is  a  triumph 
iecd.  The  motive  ibr  ceafing  to  love  may 
ffibly  be  a  vicious  one  5  but  that .  which  con- 
rts  the  moft  tender.paifion  into  afineere  friend- 
p  cannot  be  equivocal :  it  muft  be  virtuous. 
It  ihouM  we  ever  have  arrived  at  this  of  our- 
ves?  Never,  never,  my  good  friend;  it  had 
sn  raftinefe  to  attempt  it.  To  avoid  each 
ler  was  the  firft  article  of  our  duty,  and  which 
thing  ihould  have  prevented  us  from  perform- 
;.  We  might  without  doubt  have  continued 
'  mutual  efleem;  but  we  muft  have  ceafed  to 
ite,  or  to  converfe.  All^ thoughts  of  each 
er  muft  have  been  fupprcfled,  and  the  greateft 
;ard  we  could  have  reciprocally  ihown  had  been 
break  off  ail  correfpondence. 
inftead  of  that,  let  us  Cjcmfider  our  prefent 
ation :  can  there  be  on  earth  a  more  agreeable 
:,  and  do  we  not  reap  a  thou&nd  times  a  day 
rewanl  of  our  felf-4eaial !  To  fee,  to  love 
h  otber,  to  be  fenfible  of  our  bUfa,  to  pais  our 
s  together  in  afrntenaai  intimacy  and  peace- 
innocence;  to  think  of  each  other  without 
lorfe  ;  to  fyoak  without  blufliing  i  to  do  ho« 
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nour  to  that  attachment  for  which  We  have  been 
fo  often  reproached ;  this  is  the  point  at  which 
we  are  at  laft  arrived.  O  itty  friend !  how  far  in 
the  career  of  honour  have  we  already  run !  let  us 
refolve  to  perfevere,  and  finifli  our  race  as  we 
have  begun. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  fuch  extraordi- 
nary happinefs  ?  You  cannot  be  ignorant :  you 
know  it  well.  I  have  feen  your  fufceptible  heart 
overflow  with  gratitude  at  the  goodnefs  of  the 
beft  of  men,  to  whom  both  you  and  I  have  been 
fo  greatly  obliged  :  a  goodnefs  that  does  not  lay 
«s  under  frefli  obligations,  but  only  renders  thofe 
more  dear  which  were  before  facred.  The  only 
way  to  acknowledge  his  favours  is  to  merit  them; 
for  the  only  value  he  fets  on  themconfifts  in  their 
emolument  to  us.  Let  us  then  reward  our  bt- 
nefad^or  by  our  virtue;  for  this  is  all  he  requires, 
and,  therefore,  all  we  owe  him.  He  will  be  fetis- 
fied  with  us  and  with  himfelf,  in  having  reftored 
us  to  our  reafon. 

But  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  a  pidure  of 
your  future  fituation,  that  you  may  yourfelf  ex- 
amine it,  and  fee  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it  to 
make  you  apprehenfive  of  danger :  yes,  worthy 
youth,  if  you  refpe£i:  the  caufe  of  virtue,  attend 
with  a  chafte  ear  to  the  counfels  of  your  friend. 
I  tremble  to  enter  upon  a  fubjed  in  which  I  am 
iorry  to  engage ;  but  how  Ihall  I  be  filent  with- 
er betraying  my  friend?   Will  it  not  be  tooiafj 
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to  warn  you  of  the  danger  when  you  are  already 
entangled  in  the  fnare  ?  Yes,  my  friend,!  am 
the  only  perfon  in  the  world  who  is  intimate 
enough  with  you  to  prefent  it  to  your  view. 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  talk  to  you  as  a  fifter,  asa 
mother  ? 

Your  career^  you  tell  me,  is  finished ;  if  lb,  its 
end  16  premature.  Though  your  firft  paffion  be 
e^tinguifhed,  your  fenilbility  ftill  remains ;  and 
your  heart  is  the  more  to  be  fufpedled,  as  its  only 
<caufe  of  reftraintno  longer  exits.  A  young  man 
of  great  ardour  and  fufceptibiKty  refolves  to  live 
continent  and  chafte ;  he  knows,  he  feels,  he  has 
a  thoufand  times  faid,  that  fortitude  of  mind, 
vrhich  is  produftive  of  every  virtue,  depends  on 
the  purity  of  fentiment  which  fupports  it.  As 
love  preferved  him  from  vice  in  his  youth,  his 
good  fenfe  muft  fecure  him  in  manhood  3  how- 
ever fevere  may  be  the  duty  enjoined  him,  he 
knows  there  is  a  pleafure  arifing  from  it,  that 
vr'ill  compenfate  Its  rigour ;  and,  though  it  be  ns- 
ceflary  to  enter  the  confli£):  when  conqueft  is  in 
view,  can  he.  do  lefs  now  out  of  piety  to  God 
than  he  did  before  out  of  regard  to  a  miftrefs? 
Suefa^  I  imagine,  is  your  way  of  r^foning,  ahd 
iiich  the  maxims  you  adopt  for  your  future  con- 
dud:  for  you  have  alwi»ys  deipifed  thofe  perfons, 
i¥ho,  content  with  outward  appearances^  have 
one  do&rine  for  theory  and  another  for  pra£licc, 
and  who  Uj  upon  others  a  burden  of  moial 
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duties  wbicb  thef  theaifelve$  are  iinwilUfiig  to 
bear. 

But,  what  kind  of  life  has  fuch  a  pru<Jent  vir- 
tuous man  made  choice  of,  in  order  to  compter 
with  thofe  rules  he  has  prefcribed  ?  Lels  a  philo- 
fopher  than  a  man  of  probity  and  a  Chrjftian,  he 
has  not  furely  taken  bis  vanity  for  a  guide :  he 
certainly  knows  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  avoid 
temptations,  than  to  withftand  them^  does  be, 
therefore,  avoid  all  dangerous  opportunely  ? 
Does  he  ibun  thofe  obje<Sls  which  are  moft  likely 
to  move  his  pailions  ?  Has  he  that  hi^mble  diffi- 
dence of  himfelf  which  is  the  beft  feeurity  to  viir 
tue?  Quite  the  contrary;  he  does  not  hefita|c 
ra(hly  to  rufhon  danger.  At  thirty  years  pf  age, 
he  is  going  to  feclude  himfelf  from  the  worlds  iji 
company  with  Women  of  his  own  age,  ope.gf 
whom  was  once  too  dear  to  him  for  him  ever  to 
baniih  the  dangerous  idea  of  their  former  inti- 
macy from  his  mind ;  another  of  whom  has  lived 
with  him  in  great  familiarity,  and  a  third  is  at- 
tached to  him  by  all  .thofe  ties  which  obligations 
conferred  excite  in  grateful  minds.  He  is.going 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  every  thing  that  can  renew 
thofe  pafllons  which  are  but  ia3|>erfedtLy  extiih 
gut(bed;  he  is  going  to  entai^le  himfelf  in  thofe 
fnares,  which  he  ought,  of  all  otbecs,  to  avoid. 
The^e  is  not  one  cucumftiinee  attending  his 
fituation  which  ought  not  to  n»ake  him  diftruft 
his  own  ftrengtb,  nor  one  vikkh  will  not  reodai 
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him  for  ever  contemptible,  (hould  he  be  weak 
enough  to  be  ofF  his  guard  for  a  moment*  Where 
then  is  that  great  fortttade  of  mind,  in  which  he 
prefumes  tophice  fuch  confidence?  In  what  in-» 
ftance  has  it  hitherto  appeared  that  he  can  be  an^* 
finrerable for  it,  for  the  future;  did  he  acquire  it 
at  Paris,  in  the  houfe  of  the  colonel's  lady  ?  or  wa$ 
be  influenced  by  it  laft  fummer  at  Meillerte  ?  has 
it  been  his  fecurity  during  the  winter  againft  the 
charms  of  another  objed^,  or-  this  fpring  againft 
the  terrifying  apprehenfions  of  a  dream  f  By  the 
flender  affiftance  it  once  afforded  him,  is  there 
any  reafori  to  fuppofe  it  will  always  bring  him  off 
vi<9:ortous  ?  He  may  know,  when  his  duty  re- 
quires, how  to  combat  the  pai&ons  of  a  friend  ? 
but  will  he  be  as  capable  of  combating  his  own? 
Alas  \  let  him  learn  from  the  beft  half  of  his  life 
to  think  modeftly  of  the  other, 

A  ftate  of  violence  and  conftraint  may  be  fupr 
portM  for  a  while.  Six  months,  for  inftance,  a 
year,  is  nothing:  fix  any  certain  time,  and  we 
may  prefume  to  hold  out.  But  when  that  ftate 
is  to  laft  as  long  as  we  live,  where  is  the  fortitude 
that  can  fupport  itfelf  under  it  ?  Who  can  fuftairt 
a  conftant  ftate  of  felf-denial?  O  my  friend!  a  \  ] 
lift  of  pleafure  is  ihort,  but  a  life  of  virtue  is  ex-  i  I 
ceeding  longv  We  muft  be  inceflantly  on  our 
guard.  The  inftant  of  enjoyment  is  fopn  paft^ 
and  never  more  returns ;  thatof  doin^  evil  paffe$ 

Vol,  IV.  Q 


awajr  top ;  but  as  cx>nftan^l};  ce^urfis,  aad  »  ever 
prefent.  Foiget  ourfel  vcs  for  a  moiii^l;^  and  we 
^€  undone !  Is  it  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  4angejr  and 
trial  that  our  days  can  pafs  aw<ay  in  happioe&andt^ 
trafiquillity i  or  19  it  for  fucb  bs  have. once cfcapcd 
the<iLan§er  to  e^^pofe  them&Ives  aggin.to  Uke 
lUKeard^  i  Wfa^t  future  oc^^Con^  may  ^9t  artfe* 
as  hazardous  as  thofe  yo^  h^ve  ^^ped,  and, 
Yrhsit  is  wor(e>  equally  unforefeen  i  Do  you  think 
tbe  mpnua^ents  of  danger  exift  only  iq  Meiilecie  i 
tJiey  are  in  every  place  where  we  arej  we  carry 
Uicg^  about  with  us :  yes,  y^  know  '•too  well 
tfaiat  a  furqeptij>le.  i^ind  interefts  the  whole  uni- 
v^rfp  ia  i^  palEpn^and  that  everjobjed  here 
l^irill  excjjte,  our  for  nxer  idea^  and  r^ini  us  of  our 
^f  cner  fenfgtio^. 

I  believe,  hpwever,  I  am  prefump^upus. enough 
to  believe,  that  will  never  happen  to  o^e  9  and 
my  heart  is. ready  enough  to  anfw^r  for.  J<ws. 
6ut,  though  it  may  be  .a|x>ve  meanneft,  i^  tbat 
^afy  heart  of  yours  above  weakneis  i  and.  am  I 
the  only  perfon  here  it  will  coft;  you  pains  to 
r^fpn^  ?  Forget  not,  St.  Preux,  ;that  all  «vtio  are 
-  near  to  me  are  entitled  to  be  i:efpe4led  as  my^f  1 
reflet  tliat  ypu  are  continually  to  bear  tbe  ipfio* 
cent  play  of  an  amiable  woman  i  think  of.  the 
eternal  difgrace  ypu  will  defervedly  ildl  into, 
if  jour  heart  ibpuld  go  aft^ay  for  a.  mqment| 
and  you  fhould  harbour  any  defigns  on  her  you 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  honour. 
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I  yfQtiAihwt  your  dutf,  your  word,  aafl js9ur 

anciept  frieodfliip  roftraio  you ;   the  obAacie^ 

wbteh  virtue  throwa  in  your  vrxy  mayibrveta 

difcourage  idle  hopes;  and,  by  tte  hel|»ofyom 

nafon,  yai»  may  fupprels.  your  fruitlfifs  wilfaea  i 

Iwt  woidd  you  thence  be  freed  from  the  in^ 

fluetice;o£ibnfe»  and  the  fiares  of  imaginalioii  i 

Obliged  to  rdlped  us  both,  and  &>  forget  our  feX| 

you  will  be  liable  to  temptation  from  our  Servants, 

^od  might  perhaps  think  yourfdf  juftified  by  the 

«piidefcefirion:  but  would  you  be  in  reality  le& 

<:ulpab]e  j^  or  cas .  the  difference  of  rank  change 

the  mttuce  of  a  crime  j    On  theccmtrary^^yoii 

would  defaafe  your&lf  the  teore,  as  the  tnean^ 

31KMI  might  employ  would  be  more  ignoble.    BiU; 

is  it.  poflible  that  you  ihould  be  guilty  of  fuch 

nieafis !  No,  peiiih  the  bafe  man,  'who  would 

bOLrgmi  for  a  heart,  and-niake  love  a  merceiuiry 

paSon  i  Such  meaare  the  caufe  of  all  the  c^-ime^* 

iwhick^Are  committed  by -^bauchery :  for  ihe 

who  is  runce  bought  will  be^e^er  after  <o  be  ibid : 

aad,«aiidft  the  fliame  into  \^hich  Sue  i^inetiritably 

pkiiiged,  who  may  nvoft  properly  be  fatd  tebtf 

ttoauiiu>r  of  ber  mifery,  th6  brutsiP  wretcW  who 

iflffaltBherinabfOtheljorberfedttee^,  w:hb  fhow*i 

ed'her^tihe  wjgr  thither,  by  firft  paying  a  price 

for  her  favours  ? 

J  will  add  another  confideration,  which",  if  I 
am  not  miifaiken,  will  afieS  you.  You  hatre  hcca 
G  2 


witnefs  of  thepaim  l-tizv^ai^efkt^tAMiSk  or- 
der and.decoBcy  iii  m/  facniiyw.  Tran^tUky 
and  modefty,  bappinefs  and  innocence,  pcavatl 
tbrouglio^t  the  wM^*  Think)  .my  fitiend,  of 
yomvkUy'Q£  me,  of  wbut  we  were,  of  what  we 
are,  and  what  w^e  ought  to  be^  ^all  I.«h»^  it 
one  day  to iay,  in  regretting. my  {oft.  latxHir,  It  is 
to  you  lowe  the  diibrdfir  of -my  hoale  i 

Let  usit  ^  i^'  ^  .neceflary^  go  farther,  and  £iori- 
fice  even  modefty  to  a  true  regard  for  virtue« 
Man, is  not  «>ade  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  it  is 
very  difEcult,  in  a  ftate  fo  contrary  to  that  of  na- 
ture, not  to  &11  into  fome  public  or.  private  irre- 
gularity. For  how  (hall  a  man  be  always  on  his 
guard  againft  an  inteftine  enemy  ?  Liook  upon 
the  rafli  votaries  of  other  countries,  who  entpr  into 
a  folemn  vow  not  to  be  men.  To  puniih  them  for 
their  prefumption,  .  Heaven  abandons  them  to 
their  own  weaknefs :  they  call  themfelves  faints, 
for  entering  into  engagements  which  necefiarily 
make  them  fmners ;  tbeii*.  continence  is  only  pre- 
tended,  and,  for  aflfe&ing  to  fet  themfelves  above 
the  duties  of  humanity,  they  debafe  themfelves 
below  it  It  is  eafy.to  ftand  upon  pundilio^  and 
aSeA  a  nice  obfervance  of  laws  which  are  kept 
only  in  appearance*  j  but  a  truly  virtuous  man 

•  Some  men  are  continent  without  having  any  merit  in 
It,  others  are  (b  threagh  vtrtue,  and  I  doubt  not  there 
are  many  Romifti  prieft^  in  the  latter' firaation }  but 
to  impo^  a  ilate  of  celibacy  on  (b  numerous  a  body  of 
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caAtiot  ikit  pneccdte  thathi^s  effential  duties  are 
faftcieoV  without '  extending  them  to  works  of 
fa|^refogation/ 

It  1^5  my  d^r  fit.  Preux,  the  true  humility  of  a 
Chft'^hfi  aW^ys  to  think  his  duty  too  much  for 
bfsftMi^b:  apply  this  rule,  ^mi  you  will  be 
fenfible  Chat  a  £tttation  whtdfa  might  only  riarmi 
another  man  ottght  to  mdte  you  tfemMe.  The 
left  yo6  are  afraid^  the .  more  realbn  you  bave  to 
fear,  and  if  you  are  not  in  ibme<  degree  ^^terred 
by  the  felFerky  of  your  duty,  you  can  haVe  little 
h&pcsof  being  able  to  di(bharge  it.  ^ 

Suchare  the  perib  that  threaten  you  here;  I 
kneiKr  that  you  will  «eiFcrdriibferately  venture  to 
db-'Hl ;  'and  the  only  evils  you  hare  caufii  id  ap- 
prfefccnd^-are  thole  which  .you  cannot  fbrefee.  I 
do  notj  however,  bid- ^ou  draw  your  condnfibhs 
iblely  frommy  reafonihg :  but  recommend  it  to 
your  mature  6cmfideration.  If  you  can  anfwcr  me 
in  amalmer  fatisfju9»ry  toyourfelf,  Ifiiali  be  6^ 
tisfiedi  ifyoucaii  rely  upon  yourfelf,  I  too  (hall  rely 
upon  you.  Tell,  me  that  you  have  overcome  all 
the  foibles  of  humanity,  that  you  are  an  angel^ 
and  I  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 

men  as  the  clergy  of  that  church,  it  is  not  to  bid  them 
abftain  from  women,  but  to  be  content  with  the  wives  of 
other  men.  I  am  really  furprifed  thaty  in  countries  where 
morals  are  held  la  any  efteem,  the  legiflature  ihould  tole- 
rate fuch  £candal«us  engagementg. 

G3 
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Bmtyis  it  poffi^Ie for  yisu,  wMift a  mui)  m  lead 
i  life  of  contimsal  felf*denial  and  mM-tificBtCrDn  f 
to  have almoft  the  moft  feveredutiesto  perform ?  to 
be  conftsntly  on  ^otif  guard  witfa  thofe  whom 
you  to  fincerely  love  f  Voi  no,  fliy  Sfftiable 
frieodj^afipy  k  he  wko  in  this  lift  caet^fliatoonc 
fingl^  i^crificeto  4irtar.«  I  kaiteotte  in  ritWj 
worthy.ofiittiafli  <riiD'bas  Aitqg^eJiftHdXuflfeurt  m 
its  caodfe.  IH^  not  pftfinte  tba Aar^  ^ihe  impp^ 
Ikcfii  I  have  trenttuircct  to  dsfigntforyou  MHtt:refMql^ 
ev«fy  jofai^atbiiof  myiieaiit,  wiijbc  ersfi  giMff 
than  you  would  haire.eDJayed,iiaA  fttmine^'^ 
toured  our£MJnelrnatitxf&  As  IcaaiiioiiimdcBj^ou 
an  sngd  myid!^  i  wosM  unibe  you  to*abe*«i4id 
wmiU  bfe  tfae  gnardiin  of  yont  hesrt,  who  wdl 
iefitte  it,  re-snimate  it  to  vihue,  9&i  andor  wMe 
auQiices  you  may  fecureiy  Uve  witkotf  in  tbia 
peacefiil  retreat  of  angelic  inaocenoew  You 
wHInot,  Iconoerre^^be^underimiebiUficrityto 
gnefi'  who  it  is  I  meaois  as  it  is  anobjcft  whicfa 
bis  aikeady  got  Toockig  in  the  hearty  which  it 
will  one  day  entirely  poflefs,  if  my  projcft  fio. 
ceeds. 

I  forefee  all  the  difflcuities  attending  it,  with- 
out being  difcouraged,  as  the  dcfign  is  virtuous. 
I  know  the  influence  I  have  over  my  fair  friend, 
a^d  think  1  fhall  not  ahufe  it  by  exerting  my 
pofwer'  in  your  fovour.  But  'you  are  acquainted 
with  her  refolutionS)  and  before  I  attempt  toat 
ter   them,  I  ought  to  be  well  afTured  of  your 


ments,  that  while  I  am  endeavouring  to 
ail  on  her  to  permit  your  addreffi»)  I  maybt 
to  antfw«r  for  your  love  and  gtratitude :  for, 
s  ino^paUty  which  fortune  has  made  between 
depmeg  you  of  the  frivilege  of  making  fuch 
opofiitTouiCiil^  ic  «  Ml  more  improper  that 
pmikge  flmild  be  :grshMd  before  we  know 
yoQiwiU  rebei^  it.  I «»  not  onacquainted 
)  yo«ril«U0aey,  and  kaow^  tkac  if  you:  have 
objeaiwa  to  make,  they  will  reTpeft  her 
fer  dian^onrfdl.  But^  haniih  ycftir  idle  fcm^ 
•  Dm  you  tlni^  ybu  can  be  mdre  ^enkiouil 
iy  friefidf $  feputation  than  I  ^  i  No/  ^hoW'- 
r  dear  you  arerti^  me^  you  meed  not  beappi«» 
five  left  i  flmiild  pilfer  your  Utfiiteft  to  her 
podr.  But  as  i  vahie  the  -efteem  of  people  of 
fe,  fo  I  defpife  theprejadlccB  and  imrojiiid^Bratt 
fores  of;  the  mukitudej  who  aire  ^er  kd  by 
iilfeglire  of  things^  andhre  Arang^rs  to.  red 
Uie.  Were  the  difiereikoe  in  poin  t  of  fortune 
;ween  you  a .  hundred  times  ^gr^ater  than  it  is^ 
re  is  no  nmk  in  life  to  which  great  talents 
1  good  behaviour  have  not  a  right-  to  afpire :  ^ 
1  what  pretenfiotu  can  a  womaft  hat%  to  dU?^ 
n  to  make  that  man  her  hufoand  whom  fiie  is 
3ud  to  number  among  her  lirknds  f  You  laiD# 
t  fentiments  of  us  both  in  tfaefe  matten*  A 
fe  tnodefty  and  the  feat-4if>  cenfiire^  lead  to 
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inor«  bad  anions  tbjm  goodioofis;  ior  virtop^ 
yer  blufhcs  at  any  tiling  but  vice.  \  ;  .  ' 
.  As  to  yourfdfy  that.pxiile.wUebi^l  haire  fekne-^ 
times  remadced  in  ymfc -cannot  ^be^exeMed  witb 
greater  in^copriety  ^tbao  oa  this>oceafon9  end 
St  would  be  a  kiml  of:  is^mtilude  i^  ybu  l0-re« 
Cf ivc:  from  beri<  iielti^iauat^f'  one  itvout  imM^.--^ 
BeTideSs^bomeTer  sti^and.^i&€adef  ou  majF  4ieia 
this  pointy  you  ^uft.ovn  it  is  moite  tigrteiUe^ 
and  has  a^much  ^ter  look,  *ios  a  man-to  be 
indebted  for  )m  fortune  ..to  Jus.  wife-  tfaait  tos 
friend  I :  »s  he .  bepomes.  the  proteAor  mf  thexmeg 
and  is  ptotejfM  .by.  the.  other  $  and  asnotbing 
c^n  he  more  tic\»  ihui  that  a  virtuous  oiaa  om^ 
not  have  a,  bather  friend  than  bis  wife* 

.  If)  after.ali,  tb^re  reviain  in. the  bottom  of  yoitf 
heact  any  repugnance  to  enter  into  new  love  eiN 
gageme»t%  yoM  oatinot  jxio.fpeedily  fup^oft  then^ 
both  for  your  own  honour  and  .my  repofe :  fori 
fliall. never  be  &tisfied  with  either  you  or  mySM 
till  you  really  become  whatt  you  ought  to  be,  and 
take  ple^ure  in  what  your  duty  requires.  Ooght 
not  I,  myi  friend,  to  be  bfs  apprehend  ve  of  fuch  a 
repugnance  Ao.new  engagements  than  of  cnclkia^ 
tions  too  reJativetQ  the  old  i  What  have  I  not 
done,  with  i;egard  to  you  to  difcharge  ray  duty? 
1  have  even  exceeded  my  promifes.  Do  1  not 
even  pv^  you  an  .Eloifa?  Will  you  not  pofleft 
the  better  half  of  n^yfclf,  and  be  ftill  dearer 
to  the  other?    With  what  pleafure  (ball  I  not 
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IndMlgQ  dvyfci^  after  fueb  ji  CMmexton,  in  >ny  at- 
tachment  to  you  I  •  Ycsyaccoitt^flrto  her  thofe 
vaws;74>ii.fnadeflie9  and  lee  your  heart  folfB  with 
her  all  ourfermer  engagoiKMiu.  Msy-it,  if  pof* 
fibi^,  give.*^  hsfs  aU  it  (»ves  to  mine.  O^  St* 
Preux !  to  her.l.tKansfer  the  ancknt  debt.  Re* 
laeinJbijerrit  i^-noc  to  be  eafiiy  diiisharged;     . 

Siichi  my  frtend,  is  the  fdieni«  I  have  projedled 
to  re^ttoite  yoo-  to  us  wkbdot  danger,  in  giving 
you  the- fame  pdace  in  our  family  which  you  zU 
ready  hold  in  oar  hearts ;  attached  by  the  moft 
dear  and  lacred  connexions,  we  ihaU  liv^  together 
fillers  and  brothers;  you  no  longer  your  own 
enemy  nor  ours.  Xh&waf  meft  ientiments,  when 
legitimate,  are  not  dangerous.  When  we  are  no 
longer  under  the  neceffity  of  fuppreffing  them,  they 
cannot  excite  our  apprehenfions.  So  far,  indeed^ 
from  endeavouring  to  fuppre&  fentiments  fo  inno* 
cent  and  delightful,  we  (hould  make  them  at 
^ic^  both  our  pleafore  and  our  duty.  We  (houhl 
then  loye  each  other  with  the  pureft  afiediion> 
andifliould  enjoy  the  united  charms  of  friendfliip, 
love^  svnd  innocence;  And  if  in  executing  the 
charge  you  have  taken  upon  yearfelf^  Heaven 
ihould  recompenfe^he  care  you  take  of  our  chil- 
dren^  hy  Ueffing  you  w'ttix  children  of  your  owi^ 
yott/will  then  knoav  framjexperieaae  how  to.  efti- 
mate  the  ifervice  yjou  have  done  us.  Endowed 
wi^h  the  gceateft  bleffings  of  .fvhich  human  nature 
Gj  3 
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is  o^ble,  70U  will  kamto  fdfpott  with  pleft- 
fure  the-agreeaUe  burden  of  a  Itfeufefid  to  your 
frieiids  and  relations  $  you  will,  in  Aort,  percehre 
CO  be  tnie  what  the  vain  ph^ibphy  of  the  vicious 

.^ceuU  never  believe,  that  happinefe  is,  even  in  this 
j|  worM,  the  rtwavd  of  the  virtuous. 

Reflefi.at  iciiure  on  my  piopo£d  i  not,  bow«* 
cvety  to  determine  whether  k  fiats  ydv  s  I  require 
not  your:  anfwer  on  that  .point  ^  Amt  wfaed^r  it  is 
pooper  ibr  Mrs.  Orbe,  and  whether  jaa  can 
nudce  her  as  happy  as'&e.  ought  to  make  you.— - 
You  know  in  what  manner  ihe  has  difekarged 
her  duty  in  ewery  flatton  of  her  fee.  Ju^ge  by 
What  ihe  is,  what  ihe  has  a  sight  t»expeft.  Sl^ 
is*as  capable  of  love  aa  Eiai&f  and  fliould  be  loved 
in  the  'fiime  degree^  If  you-tUnk  your  can  do- 
ibrve  her,  fpeakf  my  friendfinp  will  try  to  cfiefi 
iiacfa an  union,  and,  from  her's,  flatteca  itfelf  with' 
ittcoefi.  Bttty  if  my  hopes  are  deceived  in  ydu, 
.ywt  are  at  learft  a  nan  of  .honour  and  probity,  and 
are  not  unacquainted  with  her  ddicaegr ;  you 
WQisM  net  oouet  happincfr.  at  the  expence.of  her 
fdicity :  let  your  heart  be  wmrd»y  of  her,  or  kt 
ahf  efer  of  it  never  br  made« 

.Once  more,  I  &y,  confuH  your  own  hc^Eti 
OTnider  weU  of  your  anfiifrer  before  you  fend  is. 

'  In  matters  relative  to  the  jiappinefr  of  one's 
whole  life,  eomaaon  prudence  will  not  permit  us 
to  determine  without  great  deliberation:  bu^  in 
toaSair  whe^re  our  whcde  finil,  our  bappineis,  both 


hcte.md  h^iccofter,  is  at  |bkA»  ^ven  Ibdditienite 
'.Ugteiy  would  be  a  crim^*  Gall  to  your  aid,  dicro- 
IbflTt  my  good)  friend,  all  the  HAbu^  of.tme  wii^ 
deai$  J3or  will  I  beafliaoied  to<ptit3rouijii  mind 
of  thofe  which  arciiioft  eflemial..  You  .do  <not 
want  religion :  I  am  afratd>  however,:  you  do  not 
*  liraw  frohi  it.  aU  the  advahtages  whkh  your  con- 
dii&  QiigHt  ftceiv^  front  itk.pjBeoeptB;:  but  that 
yooE'i^hilofephical  pridoi^vstes^a.above  tnie 
ChriAiaQrifiiii^Hkitj  :  in  parcititlar,  yoUr  notioiis 
€»f  pf ay«:  are  by  no  mtans  confiflent  with  mine. 
Jji  3KoUr  opmion^  that  a&<rf  laioftiliitioar  i^  of  no 
uie  10  us.  God  havisig  implaiitodln  every  mni^s 
conkktm  all  that  dsi  necd&ry  ta^diroA  him 
.  aright,  his^afte^waurds  hfi  hon  to  himfeUy  a  free 
figfat  to  9£t  as  hs  pleafes^  But  you:w«lI  kimW 
4\Ak  is  not  tli6i  do&Sae  of  St.  Paul,  not  tiikt 
which  as  profefied  in  our  church.  WeWefcde 
o  ij^nts,  it  is  trt^  huswe  ire  by  nkbuft  jgilarant, 
.frditk,aod  prone  tderil :  of:  whom  thto  fiiall  we 
m^qoits  fti^ngth  aiid  knowledge,  but  of  th«  femce 
^aU  power aiflpl  wUdom?  and  how  (btU  Wtf  ob- 
tain thcan,  if  Weare  noit  humble  enough  to  aih  ? 
Take  care,  toy  frifend,Jtfaat  to  the  ftb&dtee  idtes 
yott  enter  ts^n  <^  the  l^qoreme  fiehig^  .fauinan 
pride  doth  not  annex  ih»  afagefi notions' whii:bte- 
loag.  only  to  man.  Can  ypir  tfaiirid  die  Deity 
w«llta  fiichlartS'  as:  are  ncMbrf  toi  budfian  mckr- 
ftaofKng^  or  thait:ke tic9  onftev  thd  ncodlfity  of  |^ 
G6 
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i|c^«li$fig^  liis  kkas,  to  oompr ebend  them  the 

more  f eadaty  ?   Aocorditig  tx>  jrour  notbns  of 

thiBgG^  Pro«idence  woaU  be  under  an  emhsr- 

raifin^t  to  take  care  of  indiiriduais,'    Yow  fcsm 

taJbi^airaidthat accmftaat antention  toa  dureHitj 

of  objeftsi  miift^j^r^x  and  fiu%iie  infinite^wif- 

dc^m,  ^han.ia  Uh^  ,tbat  it  can  aA  better  by 

general  thin  partial  lBm%  ;  dodstlefa  hccaufe  this 

•.feems  eafier  tot  tbesAlmighty*    The  Diekj  is 

l^hly  pUiged  tux  fucfe^  great  j^hUdfopbeta  for  fur- 

..Hifliing  him. with  cpaveaient  means  of  oAion,  to 

.cafip*  him,  ofJiia  ^boun     But  why  fliould  we  a(k 

a|^.tht|ig  of  Jbim  i  hy  yon  i — is  be  jiot  acquaint- 

;  fid.  wilh,pui . wapis  |    Is  he  not  a  fiither  that  pio« 

,  videsv  f<xr>bis  4:hil4reQ  ?   Do  we  know  better  tfam 

.he^hat  i&  nqedfu}  ^r u&?  or  are  we  mour  de- 

:  firous:  of  happinda  than  he  is  timt  we  fliould  be 

Aappy? 

Thisy  my  dear  St.  Prcox,  is  ait  fephtftry.  Tlie 
.  grenteftofour  wantSy  ev^  the  only  ooe<  wehare 

40  remedy  ioty  is  that  of  being  infenfiile  of  them ; 

and  4he  firft  fiep  to  relief  is  the  knowledge  of  our 

neoeffities.  To  be  wife  we  muft  be  bumble ;  in 
,'  the  fenfibiUly  of  onr  weakneft  we  become  ftaong. 
<  Xbiis,  jn Aice  is  united  to  clemency } .  thus  grace 
•  and  liberty  triumph  together. 

Slaves  by  our  weaknefs,  we  are  fet  free  by 

-  pcayev  i  fi>r  it  depends  on  us  to  feek  and  obtain 

.  •  fiv^our  ;  but  the  powev  to  do  this  depends  Mi|.ea 

ourfelves. 
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Larn,  thai,  not  always  to  depend  on  your 
own  £i(pEity  on  difficult  occafions;  but  on  thaft 
Bctsg  vrhofeomntpoteoce  is  equal  to  bis  wifiiORiy 
and  who  knows  hoinr  toxiireft  us  in  every  tliing 
rtg^    The  gftateft  defed  in  human  iif'MoxAy 
even  in  that  which  has  only  virtue  for  its  objeft, 
-  is  a  too  great  confidence,  which  makes  us  judge 
by  the  prefent  of  the  future,  and  of  our  whcie 
lives  from  the  experience  of  a  fingle  moment.  We 
perceive  ourfelve^    refolute   one  inflant,   and, 
therefore,  conclude  we  fliall  always  be  (b.  Puffed 
up  with  that  pride,  which  is,  nevertheli^,  mortU 
'fied  by  daily  experience,  we  thidk  we  ^re  under 
no  danger  of  falling  into  a  fnare  which  we  have 
cmce'efcaped*    The  modeft  language  of  true  for- 
titude is,  /  bad  rifihitimj  it  is  true^  an  this  or  that 
'  accajkn\  buthe  M^aboaftsof  his  prefent  feciirity, 
knows  not  how  weak  he  may  prove  on  the  neMt 
trial;  and. relying  on  his  borrowed  llrength  as  if 
It  were  his  own,  deferves  to  feel  the  want  of  it 
when  it  flands  in  moft  need  of  affiftanoe.     How 
vain  are  all  our  projefte,  how  abfurd  our  reafon- 
ings^  in  the  eyesof  that  Being  who  is  not  con- 
fined to  tune  or  fpaoe!  Man  is  fo  Weak  i&  to  dfiC- 
regard  things  which  are  placed  at  a  4iftluice4fom 
him :  he  fees  only  the  ob}e^  which  immediately 
forround  him;  changes^  his  notbns  of  things  aa 
die  point  of.  fight  is  changed  from  whence  he 
Tiews  thein.    We- judge  of  the  future  from  what 
agrees  with  us  now>  without  knowing  how  far 


that  wkith  pMafes  to^y,  tiu^  he  difigr«cible 

to*morroiv ;  we  dtpend  on  burfelv«Sf  as  if  we 

^weire  ^ ways  the  fiune,  wai  yet  are  shaving  etety 

ikGusp.    Who  can  tell  if  they  (hail  ahvays/dUife 

,wbat  they  notir  wtfltfi>r?.  if  they  ffaall  be  to- 

^mortow  i?^6  they  are  tcKdxy  I  if  aKternaiobjeas 

^attHl  even  a  cbahge  in  the  conftittitton/  of  the 

'.hoiy^  may-  ^ilnt  ivary  die  Ehodifisation*  of  4heir 

tmnd»  i  and  if  we  naay  myt  be  aiade  aiiierable  by 

^%)^  very  IDeans  we  have  concerted  for  omr  ba|^ 

isafsi    Sbolnr  me  the  fixed  and  oertabi  ride  of 

>|u9a)an  wKdOm^  and  I  wtUtakeit for  my  guide. 

i9tut  if  the  beftlefloit  it  can  teach  usf  is  tordiflnift 

:.ottr  ownihfenglh,  let  us  hare  veoaurfe  to  that 

faqpecior^wiAIaai  WMch  cannot  decehre  us,  and 

^  foUow  tfrpfe  diaatel  wbiab  catodt  k^  us  aftray. 

It  is  that  wifiiom  I  implore  to  enliven  my  under- 

^jftaadiffg  lo  advi&  yoia  v  do  yen  ivplotv  the  fiuiie 

:to  dired  ymit  refolntiona.    Wbatevei*  thefe  be, 

:I  watt  hnew  f^  wilitite  npflep  wfaidrdoes 

^ll^l  at  prefonfC  a^dar  h^btsurable  and  jnft ;  b«t 

$bis  is  not  el^KAigby  it  is  Aeoefiary  yow  flumld 

lal^.fucb.as  will^  b^  sdwafs  fo;  and  of  the  oseans 

,p>  d^  this,  naithtr  you  bof  1  are  oEoarfblvea 

ri^o^peteoi  JMdga^. 
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LETTER     CiLVIL 

From  Etoiik!  a  letter  from  her,  after  feveh 
years  filence !  Yes,  it  is  hef  Writing— I  fee,  I  feel 
it :  can  mf  eyes  be  a  ftranger  to  charafters  Which 
my  heart  can  never  forget  ?  And  do  yoti  ftill'rt- 
member  my  n^mt  ?  Do  you  ftillknoir  how  to 
write  rtf  Dbcfe  not  your  liand  trerfible  as  your 

"pen  forms  the*  tetters?  ^  Alas!  Eloifii,  whither 
have  you  hurried  my  wandering  thoughts  ?  The 
form,  the  foidy  thi(  feaT,  the  fuperlbiptioiri  of  yodr 

-fetter  calf  to  my  mind  thofe  very  ^different  epiftles 

^  which  love  lifed  to  didate. '  In  thf^  the  heart  and 
hand  feem  t6  6e  in  oppofitionf  to  each  odier. 

— Oaght  the  fame  hand-writing  to  be  employed 
in  commltthig  to  paper  fentimekits  6>  very  dif- 
ferent. ' 

You  will  be  apt  to  judge,  that  my  tMnking  fo 
much  of  your  former  letters,  tooevidently  confirms 
what  you  have ftiggefl^ed  in  ybur  laft.  Bii t  you  are 
miftakeii.  I  plairAy  perceive  that  I  am  changed,  and 
thatyou  are  no  longer  the  fimiei  and  what  proves  it 
to  mertbe' moft,  is,  that  except  your  beauty  and 
goodhiefs,  every  thing  I  fee  in  you  itow  is  anew 
iiAjefif  of  admiration.  This  remark  may  anti- 
cipate your  aflfufanee.  I  rely  not  on  my  own 
ftrength,  but  on  the  fcntiment  which  makes  it 
unnecel&ry.  Tnfpired  with  every  thing  which  I 
ought  to  honour  in  her  whomlliaveceafed  to 
adore,  I  know  info  what  degree  of  refpefi  my 


fojcf^ct  honmg^  c^ht  to  b^.  ^coturf  rted.  Pene« 
trgted.  with  the  tnpft  lively  gcatitvde,  it  is  Xrue  I 
love  you  as  much  as  ever  ^  but  I  efteem  aad  ho- 
nour you  moft  for  the  recovery  of  my  reaibn. 

<£veriu3ce  tbedifcerning  wd.  judidous  Wol- 
mfr  has  dt^qvered  my  real  fentiments,  I  have  ac* 
.  qi|ire4  ^  better. Jcnowledge  of  finyfelfy  and  afn  lefs 
alai;med.  at.  my  w^akoeis.  Let  it, deceive  my 
imagination  as  it  will,  the  delufion  will  be  ftill 
agreeable  >  it  is  fufficient  that  it  can  no  longer 
ofiend  you,  and  that  my  ideal  errors  ferve  in  the 
end  to  .preferve  me  from  real  cj^oger • 

Believe  me,  Eloifa^  jthere  are  impreilions^ 
which  neither  time,  circumftanee,  nor  reaibn  can 
efFac^>  the  wound  may  heali  bu^  the  fear  will  re« 
main,  an  honourable  mark  that  pr^ferves  the  heart 
from  any  other  wound.  Love  and  inconftancy 
are  incompatible ',  when  a  lover  is  fickle,  he.  ceafes 
to  be  a  layer.  For  my  part»  I  am.  no.  longer  a 
Ibve^.;  but  in  ceafing  to  adore  you  as  fuch^  I  re* 
main  under  your  protedlion*  I  am  no  longer  ap« 
prehenUve  of  danger  from  you,  but  then  you  pre- 
vent my.  appreheniions  from  others*  No,  .xe- 
fpeSable  Eloifay  you  ihall  never  fee  in  me  an/ 
other  jthan  a  friend  to  ^  your  per(bn,<  and  a  ipver 
.only  of  your  virtues :  )mt  our  love,  our  iirft,  our 
matcblefs  Ipve  fhall  Jifver  be  rooted  out  ot  m/ 
heart.  The  remembrance  of  t)ie  Bower  of  my 
age  ihall  never  be  thus  taiiniibed :  for^  were  I  ^ 
live  whcje  c^^ti^iesji  tbpfe  happy  hojurs  of  m/ 
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youth  will  never  rctuf n,  ,ii6r  be  banfflied  FrwA 
my  memory.  We  may^  ft  is  true,  be  rio  longer 
the  fame ;  but  I  ibatt  nevefribrget  whkt  yrt  havi 
been.       '    "  •';■■"  "''•    "•'",■''     '^ 

Let  us  come  nciw  to  ycrur  cx>uriti.  I '  cannot 
help  confeffingi  my  dear  frieiid,  thirt^inoe'  i  )iftv<} 
no  longer  dbmed  to  ^tontenipkite  )^ur  cHai«m9,  i 
hzvt  bdcomemore  loifibie  to  Ker?^  *  'Wlmt-^ye^ 
couM  be  'ptfrpetuaily  fhty iiig  frim  beiRiiy  ta^ 
beauty,  without  fixing- their  iulmiratio^  ofi  tf(h«f  f 
MAt^  iunre  isxtff  gabcdk  oH  her^  -pctbsp^  widi 
too  much  pleaftire;  and  I'  mull  own  tb*t  her 
charms^  -  before  iti^nce^t  ok  my  heart,  hate^  duf* 
iii^nny  abfa^^e,'  madtra.  ■  deeper  tmpreflkyn;  iiM^ 
fanSuary  of  my  heart  is  (hut  up  ;  but  her  image 
is  in*  *ther  teinpie.  i  gridmdiy 'become  to  her 
what  i  might  hlAn  heeaat  foft^liad  I  xmn»  h^ 
held  you;  and  k  was  in.  your  power  ofdf  t0 
make  me  "fenfiUr  o£>  the  d^renee  bet#eeit  whaf 
I  fed  for  her  and  the  love  I:  had  for  you.  My 
fenfts,  releafcd  from  that  terrible  paffion,  em* 
brace  the  delightful  fentiments  of  friendfhip. 
But  muft  love  b^  therefult  of  this  union?  Ah^ 
£loi£i !  what  difFerence !  where  is  the  enthufiiifm  i 
the  adoration?  where  are  thpfe  divine  tranfports, 
thofediftradioRnt,  a  hundred  times  mope  fubiim^ 
more  delightful,  more  forcible  than  reafon  itfelf  ? 
A  flight  warmth,  a  tnomentary  jddirium,  feize 
me,  2tSe&  me  a  whiles  and  then  vanifli.  In  your- 
coufin  and  me  i  fi:e  two  fmnds  who  have  z  tender 


I 


lift  E&Of8A» 

rcg9rd:*£ifea€h  oAcr,  and  conitft  it.  But  Ii«r« 
lover*'ar/^tfr^  for  each  a|tb^?  Na,jr»irmd/aitt 
|vo  word&  pr^bi«ed  ia  the  l6v^9^  Itegttiage* 
Two  lowers  are  not  two  perfons,  but  one* 
j;  Ismy  heattdMfiiirMUjBt.^iirft}  ^ow  <»a  iti.be 
|»^  ^^  i»  ^mrMUgi  fte  la'teiii  fOft^Umd^lmi 
iH^i  l-am.-aMahbdr.taiTktrLbyi  :8iitttiido^  mi4 
think:  i»f  .ker  ki  (te*  n&fMigtefivt^^ 
KifibAicMM  'ilMr  mwqr  "^ri^HgaHiMa  wot  Mmoo 
4iMilbrroi  on  a  ftiieeplibfe  rnkHi  and  vhow  it  it 
powiPfla^ '  IP  'jcpamv  ma  uunukiieic  'icaKiHKiKS'inni 
A«re?t<i  TWsMdi  ilo.^iai  flidi  aa  iilidM>Miii  tighftl 
Ato|.itl5.4ocr4edl|..idut^b0tweaii  Tte  aftdrhoTf 
m^Mbeatt.^Mtt  .jievar.  ^JDjr  ^ini^  fcidafeLnn^ 

-.^O  jvtramaov  .w<aiiKiii.4^r  and-^al  dbjefial 
sekorn mtorehli^  taildo. beudiM-ftr dar^odriMi^ 
«rii«)^Mnift  u»  whim  we  bmrejfrofar  ^w«tr,  Mi^ 
IMiHiia  flrtai  inreAre^^r  cteftet:  ^Weiavc 
•M  hate  ara;e<|ttrf!|r  deftniftites  and  wtote  #i 
can  neifter  al^roaclt  iter -fifi^iMh  iaspiadtjr! 
beauty,  diarm,  fyoqMkthjr !  iilcdntiirfyaUe  beings 
(tf  chimera!  fourceof  patnandpleafure!  beattt]^ 
tom^  teirible  to  mortak  than  the  eknkent  tt 
iirhifih  the  btrth  of  y6ur  goddeft  is  afcr&cd  I  it  is 
yoH  who  ereate  thoft  tenqp^fls  which,  aire  io  de- 
ftru£)i ve  fo  mankiiid*  How  daarlyi  Ebiia  \  horn 
dcarlyy  Clara !  do  I  purchafe  your  cruel  friend- 
&ip! 
'   I  hare*  lived  in.  a  tempaftf  an!  it  is  yon  wte 


ustfaeWKiresvof  the  Jake  d£Gcn^ira  from  thak4f 
cite  Adastic  ioeeeiw  The  ifirft.are  flrorit  and 
qnickyisnd^'bj  tbttr«Kmflsfttiflgumder>  are  oAdft 
fiMi  <d  iii8/findbfaari»  thMr  ridff/widioat  wririiig 
ve«^i>ii.ithef&rteei  biib3QiMiheHkefl%adnB«M 
iiMd  tm^q^pKHMiarv  w«  fay^ 

on  waves,  whofe  motions  wte  flow  and  akMl 
idywjcepaiMe.    We4llii>k';  ii«  fialEida  ntonr  fiom 


.H  S«Qli:l^ii»s;ria^lMn«ffBf^tvl^:bitw0e« 
fe£b  which  your  charms  and  her's  baVe^oii  4(^p 
taaitf.  Tbatcfioft  %ii9quaUMf  paflaqn^  !nMciri  He- 
tenrnntd  ihe.iMngft'xt  mf.  lA^ -vaiSk*  4f\mk 
iMBdIiibgtaeirid  eetviHcr'biit  M^yh^A.  10  bi«tliib(»^ 
Ibeei  was  fenfible  el  :it«  geaemfikH»i  il  kmrKietf 
me  on  before  I  knew  where  I  ^vaa^  uld  inyelvcd 
me  in  irrevocable  ruin  before  I  believed  myfelf 
led  aftray.  WMc  the  Wind  wati  feif,  tny  hbour- 
ing  bark  was  every  moment  alternately  foaring 
into  tbe  clouds,  and  pkinging  intu  t}ie  deepi  but 
I  am  now  b^almedy  aadknaw  no  longer  where 
I  am.  On  the  contrairy,  I  fee,  I  feel  too  wel| 
iiow  mach  \\&i  prefenccafFe^s  -me^paad  conceive 
my  dangel  groatertbaa  it  really  is  i  J  experience 
fome  flight  raptui^  which  are  no  fooner  fe|c 
than  gone^    X  am  <H)e  aaoiaent  traiifported  witti 
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pMom^  zndihttvwtJpmmcbA  andciAnH  in  wifeir 
19  tfaer  vd&l  Inacett  ^a^KMtt^  hf  the  itrmBS^  irhilc 
jrhere  is  no  wiini^  ta  HM'^iu  filils}  ttif  beaitr,  c^n* 
tented  wkb  faer  real  ofaai-aAs^,  4ot^  not  exaggervte 
tbem ;  (he  mpfMartt^imii^  b«nttt&Kl  til  mjr  ejret  than 
tomf  iiMgcnatioft;  awi:!  aaft. more  afraid  dfffaer 
lahm  pvcfimt  €l»ii^riifaiit.  >  Your  channs  iiav«^ 
oathc  ccniti%rfv4iail  alwaysa  very  dtfRiWH  cf- 
feAr:  but  4tt.'Qlareiia  1  akanoiielf  experfeace 

«  Sitieel  left  k^  indeed,  ^^  imaget>f  oar  coofiit 
^oefisnts^Mm^aiAiftiaMr  moie  p«nireyA()l)r  te  mjr 
imagination.  Unhappily,  however.  It  never  tp* 
peatontamet  it  aflMb^me^nec  imMi  Iitve^  btft  #lth 
dfft[uietiide;     * 

Tbtlerafe,  in  reality,  tiif  lentiibenta  with  re^ 
gard  bodi  to  thcf  one  and  the  odier.  All  theteft 
of  yotir  ff^  are  nothing  to  tfie;  the  pangs  THave 
fo  long  (ttfllblrc^  have  baniflMd^heiD  entinrty  from 
my  remembrance;         ...    //    :     ^ 


E  fimko  "l  mfo  temfo  a  nuzm  git  i 

My  days  elaps'd  ere  half  my  years  are  gone. 

Adverfley'  has  flippBed  the  place  of  fortitude,  to 
^nabte  me  to  Conquier  nature,  and  triumph  over 
temptatiofu  People  in  drftre&  have  kw  defires ; 
you  have  taught  me  to  vanquifh  by  refifting 
thehi.  An  unhappy  pilffibfi  is  aninftrumentof 
vfiOMh  My  h«art  is  become,  if  I  may  fo  ex- 
preft  myfi^,  the  orgaii  of  alP  my  wants  ^  for 


when  Hlhat^is  at  ^fe  I  waiit'iialbtng.  Let  -rite: 
you^br  yom^^ofiii  difturbrics«ra|iquillityy  and- it 
wilMor  Ibe  future^  be  always  at  reli. 

<  In  i^a^ftfiiatiofH  what  have  i  to  fear  from  iny-* 
felf?;and' by>whatGruet  pMieauttm  would  yoo 
rob  meof  Mppinefs,  m  ordei^  to  preyent  my  betJig; 
exfiofiid  to  lob  it  J*  How  capticious  is  it  tb  h»re^ 
fn|ide^me<  fight  aod  conquer;  to  ;rob  me  afterwards' 
of  the  rey^rd  of  my  vtSory  i  Do  you  not  con- 
demn thofe  who  brave  unneceffary  danger  i  why 
tben  did  you*  recal  me  at  fo  great  a  hazard,  to  run 
fo  many  rifles}  or,  why  would  you  bantfli-  me 
when  I  am  fo  worthy  to  remain  ?  Ought  you  ta 
have  peimitted  your  huiband  to  take  the  trouble 
he  has  done  for  nothing?  Why  did  you  not  pre* 
vent  bis  taking  the  pains  which  you  were  deter- 
mined to  render  fruitleis?  Why  did  you  not  fay 
to  him,  Leave  the  foar  wretch  at  the  other  end  of 
tbewerldy  or  I Jhall  certainly  tranjport  him  again  f 
Alas  I  the  more  afraid  you  are  of  me,  the  fooner 
you  ought  to  recal  me  home.    It  is  not  in  your 
preience  I  am  in  danger,  but  in  your  abfence ; 
and  I  dread  the  power  of  your  charms  only 
where    you    are  not.      When   the  formidrirfe- 
EloUa  puriiies  me,  I  ity  for  refuge  to  Mrs.  Wdl» 
mar,  and  I  am  fecure.     Whither  {hall  I  fly,  tf 
you  deprive  me  of  the  afylum  I  find  ia^  her  ?  •  Att 
times  and  places  are  dangerous  while  (he  is  ftb** 
fcnt;  for  in  everyplace  i  find  either 'Claea-lor 
£loi(a.    In  refle£Ung  on^e  time  paft,  in  medi- 
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Q4uop}y  9git«ftemy  tearl:,  md  thus  mji^iwflM^iiM- 
gination  becomes,  trmqiiil  only  tn  your  pfeleoce, 
fuiditii  liTtfiliyott  only  I  fiodfecurity  agaifift  «y- 
fidf«  How  iball  I  expltio  to  yoii^tlie  dm^  I 
poreeive  ia approachii^  you?  You  bav^^dnraya 
«i»rted  the  faaie  fdveraga  pon^  ^  batita.«iwaa 
are  now  different  fisNi)  what  they  were :  im  %•. 
prefling  the  tranfports  yon  once  inipirod,  your 
empire  k  more  noble  and  fiiblime ;  a  peaeefvl  fe- 
c€«rity^  has.  Succeeded  to  the  fkrrmof- the  paflnm  ; 
my  heart)  modelled.by  your's,  laves  in  .the  fiwiK 
QVtnner,  and  becomes  tranquil  by  yonr  esouaple. 
Butinthistranfitofy  repofel  enjoy  oidyafhorl 
truce, with  the  paffioi^ ;  and)  diough  I  am  exalt- 
ed  to  the  perfeftion  of  aogels  in  yourprefilnce^  I 
no.fomer  foclake  you  than  I  fall  into  nq^  aadve 
meanneft.  Yes,  £]oi^  I  tm  apt  fiimetiaies  to 
thi^k  I  bftvetwo  6>«lsy  and  that  the  good  one  U 
dtpofited  in, your  hand$»  Ah  I  why  do  ypn  leek 
^  ieparait^^nie  froo)' it? 

But  you  are  femful  of  the  coaCfquences  of 
youthful  deftre^  extiaguiflied  only  -hy  trouble 
and' adverftty*  You.  are  aCraid  for  the  young 
women  who  are  in  yovr  honfoi  and  undecyour 
|irQte£|ion»  You  ai^  afraid  of  thai  whkh  the 
Indent  Wolma^r  was:. not  afraid  oE  How  nior* 
tii^ii^'  l;o  me  are  fiich  appr^benfions !  Do  you 
ilbeQ  eAQefl»/our  frieod  l^ithm  the  mpwifft  of 
your  fervantsi   I  ^n%  how^v«f»  forgive. your 


Aiiikiag  411  of  nies  bueneVet  your  notpkfin^ 
yoai^k^that  tefp^Bt  which  is  (o/jn&ly  your  4ut. 
tiOfMi^Qky  the  flame  wkh  Whieb  LoiKse-bttrftt 
h«$  {inrified  m^  b^rt;  and  lam  no  longer  adhf-^ 
aiedlik<;  o(her  eii^q.  After  what  I  have  been^ 
AohU  I  ib  debaie  myfelf^  though  but  for  a  mo* 
iDent,  I  would  bide  myfelf  in^tb^  remotcft  comeir 
^  the  earth,  and  &ould  ne?er  think  my felf  too 
fsu*.  removed  fronir  Eloifa. 

What !  could  I  difturb  that  peaceful  order  and 
domeftic  tranqaiUity,  in  which  1  take  fo  ixmch 
pleafure  ?  could  I  iai\y  that  fweet  retreat  of  inr 
Aocence  and  peace,  wherein  I  have  dwelt  with 

fo-  much  honour?  could  I  be  fo  bafe  as Na^ 

th«  m9&  debauched,  the  moft  abandoned- of  men 
vroM  be  affefled  with  fo  charming  a  pidure% 
-He  could  not  fail  of  being  enamoured  with  virtue 
in<^hi6'a^lum.  So  far  from  oarrying  hi^er  hi^ 
licentious  manners,  he  would  betako^^-  himfelf 
thither  t^  caft^hem  ofF.  .Could  lahen,  Eloifa, 
be  capable  of  what  yQu  infinuate  ?  and  that  under 
jTOur  own  eyes?  No,  my  dear  friend,  c^en 
your  doors  '  to  me  without  fcruple,  your  man* 
fion  is  to  me  the  temple  of  virtue  i  its-fiuared 
ima^  flrikes  me  in  every  p^t  of  it,  and  binds 
me  to  its  fervice.  I  am  not  indeed  an  angel  | 
but  I  (hail  dwell  in  the  habitation  of  angels,  and 
imitate  their  example.  Tho&  who  would  not 
wiih  to  xefembk  them  will  n^ver  ieek  their  cofla^ 
pany. 
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You  fee  it  is  wUl^  4ifllcuUy  I  come  Co  the 
chief  objedt  of  your  jaft  letters  tMt  which  I 
ib<HiId ,  have  iirft  and  mgft  maturely  cottfideied, 
and  which  only  dould  now  engage  my  thoughuu 
If  I  CQuld  pretend  to  the  happineis  pcopoftd  ta 
me.  O  £loi/a,  benevolent  and  incomparably 
i^ieod!  in  offering  me  thus  your  other  half)  the. 
ipoft  valuable  prefent  in  the  unlverfe  next  to. 
yourfelf>  you  do  more  for  me  if  poffible  than  ever 
you  have  done  before.  A  blind  ungovernable 
paffion  might  have  prevailed  on  you  to  give  me 
yourfelfj  but  to  give  me  your  friend  is  the  fin* 
cereft  proof  of  your  efteem^  From  this  aiomeat 
I  begin  to  think  myfelf,  indeed,  a  man  of  real 
merit,  fince  I  am  thus  diftinguiihed.  But  bow 
^  cruel,  at  the  fame  time,  is  this  proof  of  it.  In  acs-^ 
cepting  your  offer  I  ihould  belie  my  heart,  and 
to  defer v.e  muft  rcfufe  it.  You  know  me  and 
may  judge. 

.,  It  is  ootietiough  that  your  charming  coufin 
(bould  engage.my  affe^tiqns ;  I  know  £be  ihould 
be  loved. as  you  are.  ]^ut  will  it,  can  it  be  ?  or 
does  it  depend  qq  me  to  do  her  that  juffice,  in 
this  particular,,  which  is  her  due?  Alas!  if  you 
inteflded  ever  tio  unite  in^  to  her,  why  did  you  not 
Jeave  me  a  heart  tq  give  her  3  a  heart  which  fhe 
flight  have  infpired  with  new  fentiolents,  and 
which  in  turn  mighx  .have  offered  her  the  firft^ 
fruits  of  love !  I  ou^c  to  have  a  heart  at.eafe  and 
at  liberty,  fuch  as  was  that  of  the  prudent  and 
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t^orthy  Orbe,  to  lo^re  her  only  as  he  did.  I  ought 
to  be  as  dcfcrving  as  he  was,  in  order  to  iucceed 
hirti:  otherwife  the  coi^parifon  between  her  for- 
mer and  prefent  fituation  will  only  ferve  to  ren- 
der the  latter  lefs  fupportable ;  the  cold  2nd  di- 
vide love  of  a  fecond  hufband,  fo  far  from  con- 
foling  her  for  the  lofs  of  the  firft,  will  but  make 
her  regret  him  the  more.  By  her  union  with 
me,  ffie  will  only  convert  a  tender  grateful  friend 
into  a  common  hufband.  What  will  (he  gain  by 
fuch  an  exchange?  She  will  be  doubly  a  lofer  by 
it;  her  fufceptible  mind  will  feverely  feel  its 
lofs ;  and  how  (hall  I  fupport  a  continual  fadnefs, 
of  which  I  am  the  caufe,  and  which  I  cannot  re* 
move  ?  In  fuch  a  fituation,  alas  !  her  grief  would 
be  firft  fatal  to  me.  No,  Elolfa,  I  can  never  be 
happy  at  the  expence  of  her  eafe.  I  love  her  too 
well  to  marry  her. 

Be  happy !  no,  can  I  be  happy  without  mak- 
ing her  fo?  can  either  of  the  parties  be  feparately 
happy  or  mtferable  in  marriage?  are  not  their 
pleafures  and  pains  common  to  both  ?  and  does 
not  the  chagrin  which  one  gives  to  the  other  al- 
ways rebound  to  the  perfon  who  caufed  it?  I 
fhould  be  made  miferable  by  her  affliftions,  with- 
out being  made  happy  by  her  goodnefs.  Beauty^ 
fortune,  merit,  love,  all  might  confpirc  to  cnfure 
my  felicity !  but  my'  heart,  my  froward  heart, 
would  countef-work  them  allj  would  poifon  the 
Vol.  IV.  H  • 


lource  of  my  dolights,  aqd  m^k^  i^e  miftit^Ue  ixi 
the  very  midft  of  happinefs.. 

In  my  prefcnt  fituation,  I  take  pleafuine  in  ber 
company:  but  if  I  fhould  attempt  toaiUgoien^ 
that  pleafure  by  a  clofer  union,  I  fhall  deprive 
myfelf  of  the  moft  agreeable  moments  of  my  life. 
Her  turn  for  humour  and  gaiety  may  give  an 
aunorous  caft  to  her  friendfhip,  but  this  is  only 
whilft  there  are  witnefles  to  her  favours.  I  may 
alfo  feel  too  lively  an  emotion  for  her;  but  it  is 
only  when  by  your  prefence  you  have  baniihed 
every  tender  fentiment  for  Eloifa.  When  Qit 
and  I  are  by  ourfelves,  it  is  you  only  who  render 
our  converfation  agreeable.  The  more  our  ai- 
t^hment  increafes,  the  inore  we  think  cm  the 
fpurce  from  which  it  fprang;  the  ties  of  friends 
ihip  are  drawn  clofer,  and  we  love  each  other 
but  to  talk  of  you.  Hence  arife  a  thouiand 
pleating  refledlions,  pleating  to  Clara,  and  more 
fo  to  me,  all  which  a  clofer  union  would  infallibly 
deftroy.  Will  not  fuch  refledlions,  in  that  cafe 
too  delightful,  be  a  kind  of  infidelity  to  her  ?  and 
with  what  face  can  I  make  a  beloved  and  refpeda- 
ble  wife  the  confident  of  thofe  infidelities  of 
which  my  heart,  in  fpite  of  me,  would  be  guilty? 
This  heart  could  no  longer  transfufe  itfelf  into 
her's.  No  longer  daring  to  ulkof  you,  I  fhould 
foon  forbear  to  (peak  at  all.  Honour  and  duty 
impofing  on  me  a  new  referve,  would  tkus 
eftrangeme  from  the  wife  of  my  bofom,  and  I 


tbofMlmve  no  longer  a  guide  or  z  coniifelloir 
to  di(e6t  my  fteps  or  carr^A  my  errors;  Is  this 
the  homage  flie  has  a  right  to  expedl  from  me?  isr 
this  that  tribute  of  gratitude  and  tendernefs  w'hich 
I  ought  to  pay  her  ?  is  it  thus  that  I  am  to  make 
her  and  myfelf  happy  ? 

Is  it  poffiWe  that  JEloifa  can  have  forgottbii  our 
mutual  vows  ?  For  niy  part,  I  never  can  forget 
them.     I  have  loft  all,  except  my  finteerity,  and 
that  I  will  preferve  inviolate  to  my  laft  hour* 
As  I  could  not  live  for  you,  I  will  die  unmarried- 
Nay,  Tiad  I  not  already  made  fuch  a  promife  t6> 
myfelf,  I  would  do  it  now.     For  though  it  be  a 
duty  to  marry,  it  is  yet  a  more  indifpenfibleone 
not  to  make  any  perfon  unhappy ;  and  all  the 
fcntiments  fuch  a  contrafl:  would  now  excite  in 
me  would  be  mixed  with  the  conftant  regret  of 
that  which  I  once  vainly  hoped  for:  a  regret 
which  would  at  once* be  my  torment,  and  that  of 
her  who  ftiould  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  my 
wife.     I  (hould  require  of  her  thofo  days  of  blifs 
which  I  expefled  with  you.      How  (hould  I  fup- 
port  the  comparifon  !   what  woman  in  the  world 
could  bear  that  ?  Ah,  no,  I  could  never  endure 
the  thoughts  of  being  at  once  deprived  of  you, 
and  deftined  to  be  the  hulband  of  another. 

Seek  not  then,  my  dear  fripnd,  to  fliake  thofe 
refolutions  on  which  depends  the.  rcpofe  of  my 
Ufei  feek  not  to  recal  me  out  of  that  ftatc  of  an- 
H  2 
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irihilation  into  which  I  am  fallen ;  left,  in  bring- 
ing me  back  to  a  fenfe  of  my  exiftence,  my 
wounds  fhould  bleed  afrelhi  and  I  (hould  again 
fink  under  a  load  of  misfortunes*  Since  my  're» 
turn,  I  perceived  how  deeply  I  became  interefted 
In  whatever  concerned  your  charming  friend; 
t)ut  I  was  not  alarmed  at  it,  as  I  knew  the  fitua- 
tion  of  my  heart  would  never  permit  me  to  be 
too  folicitous^  Indeed,  I  was  not  difpleafed  with 
an  emotion,  which,  while  it  added  foftnefs  to  the 
attachment  I  always  had  for  Clara,  would  aiSft  in 
diverting  my  thoughts  from  a  more  dangerous 
objeft,  and  enable  me  to  fupport  your  prefence 
with  greater  confidence.  This  emotion  has 
fomething  in  it  of  the  pleafure  of  love,  without 
any  of  its  pains.  The  calm  delight  I  take  in 
feeing  her  is  not  difturbed  by  the  reftlefs  defire  of 
poflefling  her:  contentied  to  pafs  my  whole  life 
in  the  manner  I  pafled  the  laft  winter^  I  find  be- 
tween you  both  that  peaceful  and  agreeable  fitua- 
tion*,  which  tempers  the  aufterity  of  virtue, 
and  renders  its  leflbns  amiable.  If  a  vain  trant 
port  aflFefls  me  for  a  moment,  every  thing  con- 
fpires  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  I  have  too  efFe6luaUy 
'  vanquifhed  thofe  infinitely  more  impetuous  and 

^  Thia  isadire£k  contradiflion  to  what  he  afTerted  be- 

£on.    The  poor,  pihilofoplier  ieems  to  be  in  a  droll  dilem* 

-  ma  between  two  pretty  wom'sn.    One  might  be  apt  to 

think  he  chofe  to  make  love  to  nettber,  that  he  might  die 

better  love  them  both. 
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dangerous  emotions  to  fear  any  that  can  afiail  me 
now.  I  honour  your  friend  no  le(s  than  I  love 
her,  and  that  is  faying  every  thing.  But^  ihould 
I  confult  only  my  own  intereft  ?  the  rights  of  the 
tendereft  friendfliip  are  too  valuable  to  rifle  theii 
lofe,  by  endeavouring  ta  extend  them :  and  1 
need  not  even  think  of  the  refpeft  which  is  her 
due,  to  prevent  me  ever  faying  a  fingle  word  in 
private  converfation  which  would  require  an  in- 
terpretation, or  which  flie  ought  not  to  under- 
ftand.  She  may,  perhaps,  have  fometimes  re- 
marked a  little  too  much  folicitude  in  my  beha« 
yiour  towards  her  ^  but  (he  has  furely  never  ob-^ 
ierved  in  my  heart  any  defire  to  exprefs  it.  Such 
as^I  was  for  fix  months  paft^  fuch  wouM  I  be 
with  regard  to  her  as  long  as  I  live.  I  know 
none  who  approach  you  fo  perfe<9:  as  (he  is ;  but 
where  (he  even  more  perfeft  than  yourfelf,  I  feel; 
that  after  having  been  your  lover,  I  Ihould  never 
have  become  hers. 

But  before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  muft  give^ 
you  my  opinion  of  y^urs.  Yes,  Eloifa,  with  all 
your  prudence  and  virtue,  I  candifcover  in  it  the 
feruples  of  a  timorous  mind,  which  thinks  it  a> 
duty  to  frighten  itfelf,  and  conceives  its  fecurity 
lies  in  being  afraid.  This  extreme  temidtty  is« 
as  dangerous  as  exceffive  confidence.  In  con*  i 
ftantly  reprefenting  to  us  imaginary  monfters,  it 
waftcs  our  ftrength  by  combating  chimeras  j  zadj, 
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fcy  terr'rfyixjgW Without  caufe,  make  us  lek  on 
our  guand  againft,  as  well  as  kfe  capable  of  dif* 
Cerning  real  dangers.    Read  over  again,  naw  and 
then,  the  letter  which  Lord  B- —  wrote  to  you 
laft  year  on  the  fubjefl  of  your  hufband  5  you  will 
find  in  it  fome  good  advice,  that  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  you  in  many  refpeds.  1  do  not  difcom* 
mend  your  devotion,  it  is  affe£ling,  amiable,  aod 
like  yourfelf  i   it  is  fuch  as  even  your  huiband 
Ihould  be  pleafed  with*  But  t^ke  care  left  timidity 
ami  pnocaution  lead  you  to  €[uietiim ;  «nd  left  bjr 
Xffprd*eming  to  yourfelf  danger  on  every  fide,  you 
are  ihdjuced  at  ler^th  to  ooi^de  in  ja^thiAg.    O9 
MM  you  kncrW)  my  deajrfrien^  that  a  6ktt<3f 
vtftte  jb  a  Aate  of  warfare  ?    Let  us  employ  bur 
Iboi^t^  lefstontibe  dangers  whidi  threaten  u^ 
ihKh  0^  ORirfelinea,  tiiat  we  may  always  1>e  f>rer 
paced  to  witkftaAd!tempit^»Qfi.     If  to  r-uH  m  tbr 
way  of  teoDptatipo  is  to  deferve  to  fail,  to  tibun,  kr 
with  too  much  folicitude  is  often  to  fly  from, the 
opportunities  of  difcharglng  the  nobleft  duties :  it 
it  not  good  to  be  always  thinking  of  temptations, 
earcn  with  a  view  to  avoid  them.     I  fhall  never- 
feek  temptation,  but  in  whatever  fituation  Provi* 
dence  may  place  me  for  the  future,  the  eight 
months  I  pa(&d  nt  Clarcns  will  be  my  fecurity  ; 
noc  fiiail  I  be  afraid  that  any  one  will  rob  me  of 
the  prize  you  taught  me  to  deferve.  I  fliall  never 
be>weakfir  than  I  l»ve  boon,  nor  fliall  ever  hav« 
greater  temptations  to  rcfift.    I  have  left  the  bit- 
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tcrnefs  of  remorfc,  and  I  have  tafted  the  fwcets  df 
via»ry,  after  all  which,  I  need  not  hcfitate  a  mp- 
xnent  in  making  my  choice ;  every  circumftance 
of  fliy  paft  life,  even  my  errors,  being  a  fecurity 
for  my  future  behaviour. 

I  fhail  not  pretend  to  enter  with  you  Into  any 
hew  or  profound  difquifitrons  concerntng  the 
order  of  the  uni  verfe,  and  the  goverment  of  thofe 
beings  of  which  it  is  compdfed  :  it  will  be  fiiffi- 
titnt  for  tne  to  fay,  that,  in  matters  fo  hr  abovte 
huinan  comprehenfion,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
lightly  judging  of  things  invifible,  but  by  indue- 
ncfti  from  thofe  which  are  vifible ;  and  that  all 
fRialogy  makes  for  thofe  general  laws  which  you 
feem  to  rejeft.  The  moft  rational  ideas  we  can 
form  of  the  Supreme  Being  confirm  this  q>inion :. 
for,  sdthough  Omnipotence  lies  under  no  necef*. 
fity  of  adopting  methods  to  abridge  his  labour,  it 
is  neverthdefs  wc/tdiy  of  Supreme  Wiflom  to 
prefer  the  moft  fimple  modes  of  a£tion,  that  there 
may  be  nothing  ufelefs  either  in  caufe  or  effeft. , 
In  the  formation  of  man  he  endowed  him  with 
all  the  ncceffary  faculties  to  accompllfii  what 
flxould  be  required  of  him ',  and  when  we  afk  of 
him  the  power  to  do  good,  we  afk  noth4ng  ct 
him  but  what  he  has  already  given  us.  He  has 
given  us  underftanding  to  know  what  is  good,  a 
heart  to  love*,  and  liberty  to  make  choice  of  it«. 

'*  St.  Preux  fuppofes  moral  lonfcience  to  depend  oft  fts*  ' 
H4  ' 
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Therefor^,  in  thefe  fublime  gl/jts  cof)£ii|$.divioi9 
grace;  and  as  we  hav^  all  received. ky  w;e  ^^  all; 
accountable  for  its  effects. 

I  have  beard,  ia.  n^y  time,  a  good  deal  of  argo-. 
ment  againft  the  free-agency  of  man,  and  defpiA^. 
all  its  fophiftry.  A  cafuiRmay  take  what  pains  he 
will  to.  prove  that  I  am  no  free  agent,  my  innate 
fenfe  of  freedom  conftantly  deftroys  his  arguments: 
for  whatever  choice  I  make  after  deliberation,  I 
kel  plainly  that  it  depended  only  on  my(elf  toi 
have  made  the  contrary.  Indeed,  all  the  fcholaftic 
fubtilties  1  have  heard  on  this  head  dre  futile  and 
frivolous  >  becaufe  they  prove  too  niucb,  are 
equally  ufed  to  oppofe  truth  ar\d  falfehood  ^  and» 
whether  man  be  a  free  agent  ornot,  ferve  equally 
ta  prove  one  pr  the  other..  With  thefe  kind  of 
reafoners,  the  Deity  himfelf  is  not  a  free  ageo^ 
and.  the  word  liberty  is,  in  hSt^  a  term  of  no. 
meaning.  They  triumph,  not  in  having  folved 
the  difficulty,  but  in  having  fubftituted  a  chimera 
in  its  room.  They  begin  by  fuppofing  that  every 
intelligent  being  is  merely  paflive,  and  from  that 
fuppofition  deduce  confequences  to  prove  its  in* 
atStivity  :  a  very  convenient  method  of  argumen« 
tation  truly  !  If  they  accufe  their  advcrfiiries  of 
reafoning  In  this  manner,  they  do  us  injuftice,— 
We  do  not  fuppofe  ourfelves  free  and  aSive  be- 

timentf  not  on  judgment^  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ph  ilofophers.  I  sim  apt  to  think|  however,  that  hit 
is  in  the  right. 


iiig^:  '^t  fed  that  we  are  fo.  It  belongsto  them 
to  flidw  not  only  that  this  fentiment  may  decehre 
us,  but  that  it  really  does  fo*.  The  Bifbop  of 
Cloyne  has  demonftrated  that  without  any  diver-* 
fity  in  appearancesy  body  or  matter  may  have  no 
abicdute  exiftence  \  but  is  this  enough  to  induce 
u»  to  affirm  that  it  abfelutely  has  no  exiftence  ?' 
In  all  this,  the  mere  phenomenon  would  coft 
more  trouble  than  the  reality :  and  I  will 
always  hold  by  that^  which  appears  the  moft 
iin>ple, 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  after  having- 
provided  in  every  Ihape  for  the  wants  of  man  in 
his  formation,  God  interefts  himfelf  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner  for  one  perfon  more  than  ano-» 
ther.  Thofc  who  abufe  the  common  aids  of  Pro- 
vidence are  unworthy  fuchaffiftance,  and  thofo 
who  make  good  ufe  of  them  have  no  occafion  for 
any  other.  Such  a  partiality  appears  to  me  in- 
jttriOus  to  divine  juftice;  Youwillfay,  this  fe- 
vere  and  difcouraging  do&rine  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Holy  Scripture.  Be  it  fo.  Is  it  not , 
my  firft  duty  to  honour  my  Creator  ?  In  what*> 
evei"  veneration  then  I  hold  the  (acred  text,  I  hold 
its  author  in  ftill  greater ;  and  I  could  fooner  be 
induced  to  believe  the  Bible  corrupted  or  unintcU 

•  This  is  not  the  matter  in  difpute.  It  is  to  know  whe-^* 
ther  the  will  be  determined  without  a  cauft,  or  what  it  llxt 
caufe  that  detenninet  the-wlU* 

Hi.   ...    .   .     .•    . 
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%iMe,  timsk  tixit  God  baa  be  tuAtnitntx^tua^ 
juft.  St.  Paul  would  not'faave  the  vcflel  fay  Jto 
the  pottirr  wiio  formed  it,  -why  haft  thou  framed 
me  thus  ?  this  is  very  iv^l  if  the  {lotter  ihooM 
apply  k  only,  to  fuch  fer vices  as  he  cooflmded  it 
to  perform  ;  but  if  he  ihould  cenltire  this  veflkl, 
as  bctfig  .inadequate  to  the  purpofc  for  wi&icii  it 
was  coaftm6led  y  has  it  oot  a  right  to  a(k,  whf 
haft  thou  made  me  thus  i 

:  But,  does,  it  follow  front  hence  that  prayer  is 
ufelefs  ?  God  forbid  that  I  ihould  deprive  mjtcM 
of  that  refotirce.  Every  afi  pf  the  underftanding 
which  raifes  us  to  God  carries  us  above  our- 
feives ;  tn  hoploring  his  affiftance,  we  learn  to 
experience  it.  It  is  not  his  immediate  tSt  that 
opctates  <Hit]S,  ft  is  we  tfa^  improve  ourfelves,  hj 
latiing  our  thoughts  in  prayer  to  him*.  AH  that 
we  aft;  aright  he  Ixeflows :  aihd,  as  yoa  oUerve, 
we  acquire  ftrength  in  confeffing  our  weakneis. 
But  if  we  abufe  this  ordinance,  and  turn  m)rftte8) 
inftead  of  raifing  ourfelves  to  God,  we  are  loft  in 
oixr  own  wild  imaginations;  in  feeking  grace, 
we  renounce  reafen ;  in  order  to  obtain  of  Hea- 
ven one  bleffing,  we  trample  under  foot  another : 
"and  in  obftinately  perfifting  that  Heaven  IheuM 
enlighten  our  hearts,  we  extinguifli  the  light  of 
our  underftandings.   But  who  are  we  that  ihould 

•  OttTfttHant  phUofephefj  liaving  littttated  Abelard  m 
kit  pra^ice,  ieems  dcfirous  alfo  i^f  adopting  1i«  principki ; 
thcii  notions  •£  pfajcr  bct|g  a  good  deal  alike. 
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bhM  on  the  Detkyh  perfonliing  miracles,  wh«n 
litre  pleafe,  in  our  £ivour  i 

You  know  very  well,  there  is  no  good  thing 
that  may  not  be  carried  into  a  blamelefe  exceft  1 
^ventkvotton  ttfelf,  when  it  degenerates,  into  the 
xnadnefi  of  enthufiafm.  Yours  is  too  pure  ever 
to  afrm  at  this  excefs ;  but  you  have  reafon  to 
M  on  your  guard  agatuft  a  left  degree  of  it«  I 
have  heard  you  often  cenfure  the  ecflafies  of  th^ 
pietiiht:  but  do  you,  know  from  whence  they 
mriki  from  allotting  a  longer  time  to  prayer 
tiian  i«  cofififtent  with  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature.  FWnce  the  fpirits  are  exhaufted,  the  ima* 
ginatiofi  taken  fire^  they  6e  vifions,  they  become 
snl^red  a«kd  prophetical  ^  nor  is  it  tfa«n  in  ^ 
|M>wer  of  the  utidef ftsmding  to  ftop  the  progreft 
of  ianaticifm. 

Now,  you  fliut  yourfelf  frcq^uemly  in  your  do- 
fet)  and  ai'e  tonflsant  ift  jpOtyer.  You  do  not  in- 
deed as  yet  converfe  with  pietifts,  but  you  read 
4faeir  bodks.  I^oi  thf^  I  ever  cenfured  your  tafte 
fer  the  writings  of  the  WbFthy  Fenelon:  but  what 
have  you  to  do  with  thofe  of  hi»difciple  i    You 

f  A  Ibft  of  tntfhiufiafti  that  take  li  into  tbctr  hf ad«  |» 
-foUim  the  golpel  ^vi6ilyi  according  to  the  letter j  in  tbp 
manner  of  the  Methodids  in  England,  the  Moravians  in 
Germany,  and  the  Janfenifls  in  France  ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  want  only  to  be  more  fevcre  sad  ptitft* 
cuciag  thaa  fbelr  «&if9u«i. 

...     H:6  :->  .-. >- 
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.read  Mni^lt.  I  indeed  read liim  too :  but  I-cxniDe 
dioice  of  his  letters,  you  of  his  Divine  inftinA: 

.  biitTeitiark  his  end ;  iament  the  extravagant  er« 
rors  of  that  fenfihle  man,  and  think  of  yourfeif. 
At  pxe&jat  a  pious,  a  true  Chriftia^,  •  bejA^are, 
£laBa,j3f  becoming.a  mere  devotee.  ^ 

I  receive  your  counfel,  my  dear  friend,  with 
the  docility  of  a  child,  and  give  you.nune  with 
the  zeal  of  a  father.  Since  virtue,  iofbad  of  dtC- 
foivtng  our  attachments,  has  render^  them  in- 

.  dtflbluble,  the  fame  leiTons  may  be  of  ufeito  both^ 
as  the  fame  ^interefts  coaine£t  us.  Never  (ball  our 
hearts  (peak,  to  each  other,  never  ihaU  our  eyes 
meet  without  prefenting  to  both  a  refpe£tahle  ob- 
yc^  which  (ball  mutually  elevate  our  fentimeiits, 
the  perfedion  of  the-cuie  reciprocally  affifting  the 
-other,  } 

But  though  our  xleliberations  may  be  common 
to  both,  the  conclufic^  i^jnot ',  it  is  yours  alone 
to  decide.  Ceafe  not,  then ;  you  have  ever  been 
miftreft  of  my  deftiny,  ceafe  jpiot  to  be  fo  ftiU. 
W  eigh  my  arguments,  and  pronounce  ientence : 
wha^tever  you  order  me  to  do,  I  will  fubmic  to 
your  direction,  and  will  at  leaft  deferve  the  con* 
tinuance  of  it.  Should  you  think  it  improper  for 
me  to  fee  you  perfonally  again,  you  will  yet  be  al- 
ways prefent  to  my  mind,  and  prefide  over  my 
aftions.  Should  you  deprive  me  of  the  honour 
of  educating  you  r.offspring,  you  will  not  deprive 


me  of  the  virtaes  which  you  baye  infpired.  Theie 
are  the  ofFaprixig.'Of  your  nxind,.  which  mine  adopts 
as  its  own,  and  will  never  bear  to  have  them- 
torn  from  it* 

.  Speak  to  me  Eloifa,  freely.  And  as- 1  have 
now  been  explicit  as  co  what  I  think  and  feel  on 
this  occafbn^  tell  me  what  I  muft  do.  You  know 
how  far  my  deftiny  is  conneAed  with  that  of  my 
illuftrious  friend.  I  have  not  con(uIted  him  oa 
this  occafion  i  I  have  neither  ihown  him  this 
letter  nor  youfs.  If  he  ihould  know  that  yoa 
difappcove  bis  projedl,  or  rather  that  of  your  huf-. 
band,  be  will  reje<Sl  it  himfelf ;  and  I  am  far, 
from  defigning  to  deduce  from  thence  any  objec-; 
tion.to  your.fcn^les.;  he  only  ought  to  be  igno- 
rant of  them  till  you  have  finally  determined.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  ihall  find  fome  means  or  other 
to  delay  our  departure,  in  which,  though  they 
nay  furprife  him  a  little,  I  know  he  will  acquis 
cice.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  never  fee^ 
you  more,  than  to  fee  you  only  juft  to  bid  you 
again  adieu  :  and  to  live  with  you  as  a  ftraiiger 
would  be:  a  fiate  of  mortification  which  I  have 
not  deferved. 
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LETTER     CLVIir. 

FBOH   MRS.   WOLMAB. 

JHow  does  your  head-ftrong  imagination  afFright 
and  bewilder  itft:lf!  and  at  what,  pray?  truly  at 
the  fincereft  proofs  of  my  friendfliip  and  efteem 
which  you  ever  experienced  ;  at  the  peaceful  re- 
Ce^ons  which  my  folicitude  for  your  real  happi- 
ncfe  'nfpired  ;  at  the  moft  honourable  that  was 
crer  made  you  ;  at  my  defire,  perhaps  an  indit 
crcet  one,  of  nniting  you  by  indifibluble  tics  to 
cor  family ;  at  the  defire  of  making  a  relation,  a 
kitrfinan  of  am  ingrate,  who  afiefb  to  believe  I 
want  to  dUcard  hhn  as  a  friend.  To  remove  y^ur 
prefent  uneafineis,  you  need  only  take  what  I 
write  in  the  moft  natoral  fenfe  the  words  will 
bear.  But  you  have  long  delighted  in  torment* 
ing  yourfelf  with  falfe  conftruOions.  Your  Iet« 
ftis  are  like  your  life,  fetUime  aiid  mean,  mat 
terly  and  puerile.  Ah,  my  dear  philofopher !  will 
jou  nerer  ceafe  to  be  a  child  i 

Where,  pray,  have  you  learnt  that  I  intended 
to  impofe  on  you  new  laws,  to  break  with  you, 
and  fend  you  back  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the 
world?  Do  you  really  find  this  to  be  the  tenor 
of  my  letter  ?  In  anticipating  the  plcaftirc  of  liv- 
ing with  you,  I  was  fearfiul  of  thofe  inconveni- 
ences, which  I  conceive  might  poffibty  arifej' 
therefore,  endeavour  to  remove  them,  by  making 


your  fortune  more  equal  to  your  merit  aad  the 
regard  I  had  for  you.  This  is  my  whole  crime  i 
is  there  any  thing  in  it  at  which  you  have  reafon 
to  be  alarmed  ? 

Indeed, 4ny  friend,  you  are  in  the  wrong;  for 
ywi  are  not  ignorant  how  dear  you  are  to  me, 
and  how  eafy  k  is  for  you  to  obtain  your  wifb, 
without  ieeking  occaiion  to  torment  others  or 
yourfeif. 

You  may  be  aflured,  that,  if  your  refidencc 
here  is  agreeable  to  you,  it  will  be  equdly  (b  U^ 
ixie;  and  that  Aothing  M.  Wolmar'has  done  for 
me  gives  me  greater  hti&fa&km  than  the  care  he 
bas  taken  to  eftabltfli  you  in  this  houfe.  I  agref  . 
te  it  with  pleafure,  and  now  we  fliall  be  ufeful  to 
eachotiier.  More  rcddy  to  Men  to  good  advice 
tban  ta  fuggeft  it  to  ouifelves,  we  have  both  oCf- 
cafion  &r  a  guides  Who  can  be  more  fenfible  of 
the  danger  of  going  aftray  than  he  whoie  retuni 
IttS  coft  him  fo  dear?  what  objefb  can  better  r^ 
|tf  dent  that  danger  ?  After  having  broken  through 
fuch  connexions  as  once  fubfifted  between  us,  the 
ivmembrance  of  them  ihould  influence  us  to. do 
nothing  unworthy  of  the  virtuous  motives  which 
induced  us  to  break  them.  Yes,  I  ibaH  always 
think  myfeif  obliged  to  make  you  the  witnefs  of 
every  adiion  of  my  life,  and  to  communicate  to. 
you  every  fentiment  with  v^hich  my  heart  is  ip-. 
:^iied.    Afa  \  my  friend  !  I  m»y  be  wenk  befoDe 


the  reffbf  ttte  wwld,  but  I  can  afKftreribrinyrdf 
in  your  company. 

It  is  in  this  delicacy)  which  alw^  furvtves 
true  love,  and  not  in  M*  Weimar's  iiibtle  di£« 
tindiions,  tliat  we  are  to  llK)k  for  the  caufe  of  that 
elevation  of  foul,  that  innate  fortitixde,  we  ex* 
perience.    Such  an  explication  is  at  lesA  more 
natural,  and  does  more  honour  to  our  hearts,  than 
his,,  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  encoui^ge  us 
to  virtue,'  which  alone  is  fufficient  to -give  it  the 
preference.    Hence  you  may  be  afitirody  that,  (o 
hr  am  I  from  being  in  fuch  a  whimfical  difpofi* 
tion  as  you  imagine,  that  I  am  juft  the  reverfe. 
In  fo  much  that,  if  the  projed  of  your  returning 
to  refide  here  mufl»  be  given  up,  I  fliall  eftocm 
fiich  an  event  as  a  great  misfortune  to  you,  to 
me,  to  my  children,- and  even  to  my  hufband  ;.on 
whefe  account  alone  you  know  I  luHfemany  rca^ 
•fonsfor  defiring  your  pr«fence.    But  to'^>eak 
only  of  my  own  particular  inclination :  you  tk^ 
member  your  firii  arrivah    Did  I  ibow  lefs  plea- 
fure  at  feeing  you  than  you  felt  in  feeing  me  ? 
Has  it  ever  appeared  to  you,  that  your  flay  at 
ClarenS  gave  me  the  leaft  trouble  or  uneafinefs  ? 
Did  you  think  I  betrayed  the  leaft  pleafure  at  your 
departure  ?    Muft  I  go  farther,  and  fpeak  to  you 
with  my  ufual  freedom  ?    I  will  frankly  confeft 
to  you,  then,  that  the  fix  laft  months  we  pafled 
together  were  the  happidl  of  my  life,  iind  this 
in  that  fhort  fpacc  of  time,  I  tafled  all  the  happi- 


ne&  of  wbtph^  my  fen&bility  ha$lufnUlied43|e.the; 
idea. 

Never  fliall  I  forget  one  d^y,  in  particular,^  of 
the  pafi;  winter^  wben^  after  having  been  readings  * 
the  journal  of  your  voyag^s^  s^id  that  of ,  yo^r  < 
friend's  adventures,  we  fupped  in  the  Apollo. .  Ift . 
W^  then  that,  reflecting  on  tjie  felfcity   with^. 
wbkh  Providence  had  blefled  me  in  this  yvorld)  I 
looked  round)  and  faw  all  m^'  friends  ^bout  me|», 
my  &ther>  my  huibandi  my  children!  my  caufiny^ 
Lord  Br — r-^  and  you>  without  cpunt;ing  fs^v^^u,^ 
who  did  not  caft  the  lead:  blemlfh  on  the  fcene»j 
This  little  (alqony  fald  I  to  myfelf,  contains  all; 
that  is  dear  to  my  hearty-^nd  perhaps  all.  :tb%t  i^ 
defitsable  in  diis  world;  %  I  am  here  furroundedby)! 
every  thing  that  intercftsme.     The  whoJe  jU^ir:; 
verfe  to  niQ  is^  in  this  little  fpot.  \  I  enjoy  ^t  onccs^^ 
tberegarfil have  fior  myfzie|id.Sy th$it;V>^bi^  (IW*: 
bane  for  me,  and  that  which  they  haveibr  eacbt 
other  .^  their.mutual  good-will  either  comes  fxoin^; 
or  relates  tome:  I  fee  nothingbut  what  feemstOi; 
extend  my  being,  and  nothing  to  divide  it.     I- 
exift  in  a  manner  in  all  thofe  who  are  about  me : 
my  imagination  can  extend  no  farther:  I  baye 
nothing  more  to  defire  :  to  reflect  and  to  bie  hap* ) 
py  is  with  me  the  feme. thing:  I  live  at  once  ia;. 
all  that  I  love:  I  am  replete  with  happinefe,  aaid  - 
fatisfied  with  life:  come,  death,  wherj  thou  wiltlv^ 
I  no  longer  dread  thy  power ;  the  meafuraof  my 
life  is  full»  and  I  have  aothing,  now  to  experiie,np(;^ 
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worlh^n)oym%t)l.  The  gitsatfrr  plta(tii«  I  en- 
joyed  in  your  company,  the  more  agreeable  i»  it 
to  4ne  to  reflect  on  it^  Z9&  the  more  ^^tiietude 
^fo  bf^ 'evtry  thh>g  ^iren  Wie  thalmight 4itknTh 
k.  We  irill  fyt  a^fiofrnent  ky  aftde  that  tiidid 
i^raiity  and  pret^endeddeVoftion)  Widi  which  you 
«6pM>aGh  ihe.  Yob  tnaft  ^nfefs^  «t  le^^  diat 
the  fychl  plea&re9  We  tafted^  fpk«arrg  from  tliat 
<Ji)ennefet>fhekrt,  by  which  every  thi>iight,ev«ry 
icMknenl,  <f  the^)lie  wascoHimuhkated  t6  tlie 
ody^)  and  frMi  whkh  «verf  one,  confciottsof 
being  vAtnt  tit  'Otsght,  a(>peared  Aich  as  lie  t«iUy 
Wte.  Let  tis  fiipp6ib  now  anf  itoret  iatri|;«e» 
amy  t^nnttxfdtfi  neieefiai^'  16  be  doncekled^  4ittf  rtto^ 
ttve  oF  relfeivfe  fthd  fecr<^y  mtmding  on  o^r  han- 
many  s  tbat  moment  the  redprocat  i^eafiirte  we 
Ml  in  feeing  tach  tether  wouM  vatlilh*  Shyti^ 
a\CMl  reAraint  WduM  tfiftie ;  v^  fiKyuld  tio  Snoistt 
rtieet  together  tban  we  ftouH  Wifli  to  part  j  Inid 
at  length  circumQ)eftton  an^  decorum  would 
bring  ondiftruft  and  diftafte*  It  is  irftpoffible 
Idng  to  love  thofe  of  whom  we  are  afraid  or 
fufpicious.  They  foon  become  troubleTome— *— 
Eloifa  troablefome  ! — *-**— troublefome  to  her 
fticnd !  No,  no,  that  cannot  be  5  there  can  be  no 
crikin  nature,  but  fuch  as  it  is  poffible  to  fupport. 
In  thus  freely  telling  yen  my  fcruples,  I  do  not 
pretend,  however,  to  make  you  change  your  re- 
folmions ;  but  to  induce  you  to  reconfider  the 
motives  on  which  they  are  founded  j  left,  in  tak- 
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ing  a  ftep  all  the  confequences  of  which  yoii  may 
not  forefee,  you  might  have  reafon  tO  repent  at 
a  time  when  you  will  not  dare  retrafl  it.  As  to 
M.  Wolmar's  having  no  fears,  it  was  not  "his 
place  to  fear,  but  yours.  No  one  is  fo  proper  a 
judge  of  what  is  to  be  feared  of  you  as  yourfelt. 
Confider  the  matter  well,  then  j  and,  if  nothing 
is  in  reality  to  be  feared,  tell  me  Jb,  and  1  Ihatl 
thinlc  of  it  no  more  5  for  I  know  your  fincerity, 
and  never  can  diftruft  your  intentions.  T6ur 
heart  may  be  capable  of  an  accidental  errors  h\xt' 
can  never  be  guilty  of  a  prekieditated  cr^me,  and 
this  it  is  tiiat  makes  ^he  diflin^Uon  between  a 
weak  man  and  a  wioked  one 

Befides,  though  my  obje£^ions  had  really  more 
weigibt  than  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  have^ 
why  Aiufi  things  be  viewed  in  their  moft  difad- 
vantagooos  light  ?  Surely  there  can  be  no  neceiX 
fity  for  iuch  extreme  precautionary  meafures.  It 
cannot  be  requifite  that  you  ihould  break  through 

all  your  proje£b,  and  fly  from  us  for  ever. 

Though  young  in  years,  you  are  poiTefied  of  aU 
the  experience  of  age.  The  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  facceeds  the  noble  paffion,  is  a  fenfatioa 
which  increafes  by  fruition.  A  fufceptible  heart 
may  dread  a  ftate  of  repofe  to  which  it  has  been 
unaccuftomed  ^  but  a  little  time  is  fufficient  to  * 
reconcile  us  to  our  peaceful  f^uation^  and  in  a 
little  time  more  we  give  it  the  preference.  For 
my  part,  I   forefee  the  hour  of  your  fecurity  to 
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be  nearer  than  you  yourfelf  imaging.  '-  E^itrerae^^ 
you  knowj  never  laft  long ;  you  have  loved  trfi6 
much  Yiot  to  become  in  time  indifferent :  the  ciiri- 
dcr  which' Is  caft  from  the  furnace  can  never  be 
lighted  again:  but  before  it  becorfies  fuch  the 
coal  muft  be  totally  burnt  out.  Be  vigilant  but 
for  a  few  years  more,  and  you  will  then  have 
(  nothing  to  fear ;'  your  acceptance  of  my  propo&I 
woufd  at  once  have  removed  all  danger  j  but,  in- 
dcpcndant  of  that  view,  fuch  an  attachment  has 
charms '  enough  to  be  -defired  for  its  own  fake  j 
and  if  your  delicacy  prevents  you  from  clofing 
wfth  my  propoftls,  I  have  no  need  to  be  inform- 
ed how  much  fuCh  a  reftraint  muft  coft  you.  At 
the  fame  time,  however,  I  amafrafdi  thattbe 
pretences  which  impofe  on  your  reafonare  many 
of  fhem  frivolous  :  T  am  afraid  that,  in  piquing 
yourfelf  on  the  falfilling'of  engagements  which 
no  longer  ej^fft,  you  only  make  a  falfe  fhew  of 
virtue,  in  a  conftancy  for  whichyou  are  by  no 
meahs  to  be  commend^^  and'  which  is  at  prefent 
entirely  mifplaced*.  I  have  aJrcady^toM^you  that 
I  think  the  obfervance  of  a  rafti  and  criminal  vow 
is  an  addfcional  crime.  If  yours  were  not  fo  at- 
firfrjMt  is' become  fo  now  r  and  that  is  (ufficient 
to  annuHtr  Thepromife  which  no  man  ough^ 
to  break  is  that  of  being  always  a  man  of  virtue^ 
aoid  rcfolate  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  5  to- 
change  when  that  is  changed  is  not  levity,  but* 
conftancy*     Aft  at  all  rimes  as  virtue-  requires- 
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yim4;Qf4ffi%ni.f(»iwtil  xxever  break  jrour  wqrd.,: 
But  if  there  be  auipng  your  fcruples  any  folid  ob« 
je&iori)  w^will  examine  it  at  leifure.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  not  very  forry  that  you  did  not 
Qnnbrace  my  fcheme  with  the  fame  avidity  as  I 
formed  it ;  that  my  blunder,  if  it  be  one,  may 
give  yojLi  lefs  pain.  I  had  meditated  this  projedl 
duriqg  the  abfence  of  my  coufiii,  with  whom^  how-;' 
ever,  I  have  fince  had  fome  general  converfation 
on  the  fubjeiSt  of  a  (econd  marriage,  and  find  her^ 
lb  averfe  to  it,  that,  in  ipite  of  the  regard  which 
I  know  flie  has  for  you,  I  am  afraid  I  muft  exert 
a  greater  authority  than  becomes  me,  to  over-* 
come  her  relu£iance  ;  for  this  is  a  point  in  which 
friendship  ought  to  refpeft  the  bent  of  the  in* 
clinations. 

I  will  own,  neverthelefs,  that  I  ftill  abide  by 
my  defign :  it  would  be  fo  agreeable  to  us  all ; 
would. fo  honourably  extricate  you  from  your 
prefent  precarious  fituation  in  life ;  would  fo  unite 
all  our  interefts,  and  make  fo  natural  an  obliga- 
tion of  that  friendfbip  which  is  fo  delighted  to  all, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  giving  it  up  entirely. 
No,  roy  friend,  you  can  never  be  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  me ;  it  is  not  even  enough  that  you  might 
be  my  coufin  j  I  could  wifti  you  were  my  bro^ 
thcr.  - 

Whatever  may  be  the  confequence  of  thcfe 
notions,  do  more  jufticetomy  fenthnents  ior 
you.    Make  ufe  without  referve  of  my  friJend- 


flnp^  mj  confidence,  and:  my  «fleesi.  lUnaember 
I&sAl  not  prescribe  any  rules,  tp.  you.;  nor  do  I 
think  I  have  anj  reafon  to  .da  it.  Deny^  m/e  aoC» 
however,  the  privilege  of.  giving  you  advice,  but 
imagine  not  I  lay  you  under  any  commands,  li 
you  tbihk  you  can  fecurely  refide  at  Clarens, 
come  hither;  flay  her&^  you  cannot  give  oie 
greater  pleafure.  But,  if  you  think  a  few  years 
longer  abfence  neceilary  to  cure  the  fufpicious  i^ 
mains  of  impetuous  youth,  write  to  me  often  in 
your  al^fence;  come  an4  fee  us  as  often  as  you 
will,  and  let  us  cultivate  a  correfpondence  found^^ 
ed  on  OiQ  moft  cordial  intimacy. 

What  pains,  will  not  fiiph  oonfolation  alle- 
viate? What  abfence  will  not  be  fupportablo 
under  the  pleafing  hope  of  at  laft  ending  out  days 
together  !  I  will  do  yet  more ;  I  am  ready  to  put 
oneof  my  children  under  your  care  ;  1  (hall  think 
fiim  fafer  in  your  hands  than  my  own ;  and,  when 
you  bring  him  back,  I  know  not  which  of  you 
will  give  me  the  greater  pleafure  by  your  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  become  entirely  rea* 
ibnable,  baniih  your  chimerical  notions^  and  are 
willing  to  deierve  my  couiin,  come,  pay  her  your 
beft  refpe<%s,  and  make  her  happy*  Come  then, 
and.  furmount  every  obftacle  that  oppo&s  your 
fuccefs,  and  make  a  conqueft  of  her  heart ;  (odk 
a/Bftance  as  my  friendship  can  give,  ihall  not  on 
my  part  be  wanting.  Come,  and  make  etck'^ 
Other,   h^ppy^  and  nothing  more  will  be  want* 


ing  to  ren4«|r  Q^  complttel^  ^.    But^  whsitevep 
r^folmioq  you.Mil^^'j  after  bftyi|ig  naatttwlyv  confi- 
ddrtd:  the  maitter,  fpi^a]^  cqnfvJeoyiJ^  an^  afFront  ^ 
your  frlen4  xiQ  more  by  yoMt  groundltfs  fufpi* 
cions. 

.    irpt  m^  Qpt^  however)  Jn  thinking  (b  much  of 
you,  fcH^get  myfe}f.     IV^y  tjurn  to  behe^dmuib 
qotfie  ^  la^)  for  yon  a(^  vit^h  your  friends  in  a 
dtfpi^tt).  a^  wi^h  your  ^dyerfaries  at  chefs  -,  you 
defend  yotjicfelf  by  attacking  tbeol.     You.  excufe 
your  being  a  philofopher,  by  ^cufing   me  of 
being  a  devotee.     I  am^  then,  in  your  opinion, 
a  devotee,  or  rea(}y  to  become  one ;  well,  be  it  fo. 
Contemptible  denominations  never  change  the 
nature  of  things.     If  devotion  is  commendable^ 
-why  am  I  to  blam^  in  being  devout  ?  But,  per-^ 
haps,  that  epithet  is  too  low  for  you;     The  dig- 
nity of  the  philpfopher  diftjains  the  worfhip  of  the 
vulgar :  it  would  ferve  God  in  a  more  fublime 
manner,  and  raife  even  to  Heaven  itfelf  its  pre- 
tenfions  and  its  pride.     Poor  philpfophers  !— but 
ty>  return  to  myfelf. 

I  have,  from  my  childhood,  refpefled  virtue^ 
aaid  have  always  cultivated  my  reafon.  I  endea^^ 
voured  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  human  under* 
ilanding  and  fentiment,  and  have  been  ill  con- 
du&ed.  Before  you  deprive  me  of  the  guide  I 
faave  chofen,  give  me  another  on  which  I  may  dc* 
pe&d.  I  thought  myfelf  as  wife  as  other  people^ 
and  yet  a  thoufapd  others  haye  lived  more  pri4»- 
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deati/  tbaa  I :  they  muft,  thereforei  have  had  re- 
ibufces  which  I  had  not.  Vfhy  is  it  that  I, 
knowing  mffelf  well  born,  have  had  rcafon  to 
conceal  my  life  and  converiation  froth  the  world  f 
Why  did  I  hate  the  fin  which  I  committed  even 
in  fpite  of  myfelf  ?  I  thought  I  knew  my  own 
ftrength,  I  relied  on  it,  and  was  deceived.  AH 
the  refinance  which  was  in  my  own  power  I 
think  I  made  j  and  yet  I  fell. — How  muft  thofe 
have  done  that  have  efcaped  ?  they  muft  have  had 
ia  better  fupport. 

^^-ft'om  their  example  I  was  induced  to  feek  the 
iame  ^pport,  and  have  found  in  it  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage which  I  did  not  expeft.  During  the 
reign  of  the  paiEons,  they  themfelves  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of  the  anxieties  they  at  firft 
eccafion;  they  retain  hope  always  by  the  fide  of 
defire,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  fupport  the 
abfence  of  felicity  :  if  our  expe£lations  are  difap- 
pointed,  hope  fupplies  their  place  ;  and  the  agree* 
able  delufion  lafts  as  long  as  the  paffion  which 
gave  it  birth.  Thus,  in  a  fituation  of  that  kindj 
paffion  fupports  itfelf,  and  the  very  folicitude  it 
caufes  is  a  chimerical  pleafure,  which  is  fubfti- 
tuted  for  real  enjoyment.  Nay,  more,  thofe  who 
have  no  defires  muft  be  very  unhappy ;  they  arc 
deprived,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  of  all* 
they  poflefs.  We  enjoy  lefs  that  which  we  ob- 
tain, than  that  which  we  hope  for,  and  are  feldom 
happy  but  in  expe£bti6n.     In  h&y  man,  madcf  to 
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defire  every  thing  and  obtain  little,  of  boundlefs 
avarice,  yet  narrow  capacity,  has  received  of  Hea- 
ven a  coniblatoi-y  aid,  which  brings  to  him  in  idea 
every  thiag  he  de{ire$,difplays  to  his  imagination, 
reprefents  it  to  his  viev^,  and  in  one  fenfe  makes 
it  his  own  i  but  to  render  £ucb  ioiaginary  proper* 
ty  ftill  more  flattering  and  agreeable,  it  is  even 
modified  to  his  pai&on.  But  this  (hadow  vaniihes 
the  moment  the  real  obje&  appears ;  the  imagi- 
nation  can  no  longer  magnify  that  which  we  ac- 
tually poiTefs  ;  the  charms  of  illufion  ceafe  where 
tbofe  of  enjoyment  begin.  The  world  of  fancy, 
therefore,  the  land  of  chimeras,  is  the  only  world 
worthy  to  be  inhabited  ^  and  fuch  is  the  inanity 
of  human  enjoyments,  that,  except  that  Being 
which  is&If-^xiflent,  there  is  nothing  delightful 
but  that  which  has  no  exiftence  at  all. 

If  this  efFed  does  not  always  follow  in  the  par- 
ticular obje£b  of  our  pafiions,  it  is  infallible  in 
the  common  fentiment  which  includes  the  whole. 
To  live  without  pain  is  incompatible  with  our 
ftate  of  mortality ;  it  would  be  in  fa<St  to  die. — 
He  who  has  every  thing  in  his  power,  if  a  crea- 
turC)  muft  be  miferable,  as  he  would  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  pleafure  of  defiring^  than  which  ^v&:y 
other  want  would  be  more  fupportable.* 

*  Hence  it  is  cfaat  every  Sovereign  whoafplrestobe  def* 
poticy  afpires  to  the  honour  of  being  miferable.  In  every 
kingdom  in  th^  world^  vrouM  you  fee  the  man  who  is  the 
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This  is,  indeed,  what  I  have  in  part  experi- 
enced fince  my  marriage  and  your  return.     Eve- 
ry thing  around  me  gives  me  caufe  of  content,  wid 
yet  I  am  not  contented.     A  fecret  languor  fteals 
into  the  bottom  of  my  heart :  I  find  it  pufied  up 
and  void,  as  you  formerly  faid  was  the  cafe  with 
yours  :  all  my  attachments  are  not  fufficient  to 
fill  it.     This  difquietude,  I  confefs,  is  ftrange : 
but  it  is  neverthelefe  true.    O,  my  friend  !    I  am 
indeed  too  happy :  my  happinefe  is  a  burden  to  me. 
<^n  you  think  of  a  remedy  for  this  dilguft  ?  For 
my  part,  I  muft  own  that  a  fentiment  fo  unreaibn- 
able,  and  fo  involuntary,  has  in  a  great  meafure 
diminiihed  the  value  of  life,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  bleffings  it  can  beftow  which  I  want,  or 
wi|:b  which  I  ihould  be  fatisfied.     Can  any  wo- 
man be  more  fufceptible  than  I  am  ?   Can  fhe 
love  heu^Either,  her  hufband,*  her  children,  her 
friends,  her  relations,  better  than  I  do  ?  Can  Ihe 
be  more  generally  beloved  ?    Can  {he  lead  a  life 
more  agreeable  to  her  tafte  ?  Or  can  (he  be  more 
at  liberty  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  i    Can  flie 
enjoy  better  health  ?   Can  ihe  have  more  expedi- 
ents to  divert  her,  or  ftronger  ties  to  bind  her  to 
the  world  i    And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  I 
am  conftantly  uneafy :'  my  heart  fighs  after  finne- 
thing  of  which  it  is  entirely  ignorant. 

moft  unhappy  of  all  his  cottntrymen,  go  direftly  to  tiw  ib» 

vereigDi  particularly  if  he  be  an  abfolutc  monarch. 
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Therefore,  finding  nothing  in  this  globe  capa- 
ble of  giving  it  fatisfa£tion,  my  defiring  foul  feeks 
anobjed:  in  another  world  ;  in  elevating  it&lf  to 
the  iburce  of  fentiment  and  exiftence,  its  languor 
vaniibes;  it  is  re-animated;  it  acquires  new 
ilrength  atid  new  life.  It  thence  obuins  a  new 
exiftence,  independant  of  corporeal  paffion^  or 
rattier  it  exifts  no  longer  in  me,  but  in  the  im-« 
menJity  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  difencum- 
bered  for  a  while  from  its  terreftrial  {hackles, 
returns  to  them  again  with  patience,  confoled 
with  the  expedUtion  of  futurity. 

You  fmile  at  all  thts,  my  good  friend ;  I  undei?- 
fland  you.  I  have,  indeed,  pronounced  my  own 
condemnation,  having  formerly  cenfured.the.heart 
which  I  now  approve.  To  this  I  have  only  one 
word  to  anfwer  ;  and.  that  is,  I  then  fpoke  with* 
out  experience.  I  do  not  pretend  to  juftify  it  in 
every  ihape.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  this  viiion-^ 
ary  tafte  is  prudent ;  I  only  fay,  it  is  a  delightful 
fupplement  to  that  fenfe  of  happinefs  which  in 
other  things  exhaufts  i^felf  by  enjoyment.  If  it 
be  produiftive  of  evil,  doubtlefs  it  ought  to  be  rc- 
je£led  i  if  it  deceives  the  heart  by  falfe  pleafure,  it  " 
ought  alfo  on  ttiat  account  to  be  reje<3ed.  But, 
after  all,  which  has  the  greater  incentive  to  vir- 
tue, the  philofopher  with  his  fublime  maxims,  or 
the  Chriftian  with  his  humble  fimplicity  ?  Who 
is  moft  happv  even  in  this  world,  the  fage  with 
I2 
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his  profound  underftanding,  or  the^nthuHaft  with 
his  rapture  of  devotion !  What  bufinefs  have  I  to 
think  or  imagine  when  my  faculties  are  all  in  a 
manner  alienated?  Will  you  fay  intoxication 
has  its  pleafures ;  be  it  fo,  and  be  mine  efteemed 
fuch,  if  you  will.  Either  leave  me  in  this  agree- 
able delirium,  or  (how  me  a  more  delightful  fitua^ 
tion, 

I  have  condemned,  indeed,  the  ecftafies  of  tht 
tnyftics,  and  condemn  them  ftill,  when  they  ferve 
to  detach  us  from  our  duty  $  and  by  raifing  in  us 
a  difguft  agamft  an^  adive  life  by  the  charms  of 
contemplation^  feduce  us  into  that  ilate  of  quiet- 
ifm  which  you  imagine  me  fo  near^  and  from 
which  I  believe  myfelf  neverthelefs  to  be  as  far 
diflant  as  you.  1  know  very  well  that  to  ferve 
God  is  not  to  pafs  our  lives  on  our  knees  in  prayer ; 
that  it  is  to  difcharge  on  earth  thofe  obligations 
which  our  duty  requires;  it  is  to  do,  with  a 
view  to  pleafe  him,  every  thing  which  the  fitua* 
lion  in  ii^hich  he  hath  placed  us  demands, 

11  cor  gradifee  I  ' 
Bfirve  a  lui  chi'lfuo  dovor  compi/ct» 
To  have  a  heart  that  glows  with  pure  defire 
To  love  and  ferve  where  duty  may  require. 

We  ought  firft  to  perform  the  duties  of  our  tbh 
tion,  and  then  pray  when  we  have  tim\?.  This 
is  the  rule  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow :  I  do 
not  0iake  that  felf-exatnination,  with  which  you 
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reproach  me^  a  tafk^  but  a  recreation :  I  do  not 
fee  why,  among  the  pleafures  that  are  within  my. 
reach,  I  (bou Id  be  forbidden  the  moft  afFefting 
and  the  moft  innocent  of  alK 

I  have  e:(amined  myfelf  with  more  feverity, 
fince  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  have  inquired 
into  the  effeds  which  the  pious  inclination  that 
fo  much  difpleafes  you  produces  in  my  mind ;  and 
I  can  iafely  fay,  I  fee  nothing  that  /hbuld  give  me 
xeafon  to  fear,  at  leaft  fo  foon  as  you  imagine, 
the  evils  of  excei&ve  and  fuperfluous  devotion. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  have  not  fo  fervent  a  long*. 
ing  after  this  exercife  as  to  give  me  pain  when  I 
am  deprived  of  an  opportunity,  nor  am  I  out  of 
humour  at  every  avocation  from  it.  -  It  never 
interrupts  my  thoughts  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 
nor  gives  me  any  difguft  or  impatience  in  the  dit 
charge  of  my  duty.  If  retirement  be  fometimes 
neceflary,  it  is  when  I  have  felt  fome  difagreeable. 
eaiotion,  and  atp  b«tter  in  my  clofet  than  elfe- 
where.  It  is  there  that,  entering  into  the  ex- 
amination of  myfelf,  I  recover  my  temper  and 
eafe.  If  any  care  troubles  me,  if  any  pain  affeds 
me,  it  is  there  I  go  and  lay  them  down.  Every. 
pain,  every  trouble,  vaniihes  before  a  greater  ob- 
je£l.  In  refledting  on  all  the  boutities  of  Provt*^ 
dence  towards  me,  I  am  a(hamed  to  be  fenfible  of 
fuch  trifling  ills,  and  to  forget  its  greater  mer- 
cies.     I  require  neither  freqycnt  nor  long  inter*. 

13 
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vals  of  folitude*  When  I  am  affeAed  by  involun- 
tary fadnefs,  the  ifaedding  a  few  tears  before^  him 
wha  is  the  comforter  of  hearts  relieves  mine  in 
an  inftant.  My  refte^Mons  are  never  bitter  nor 
grievous;  even  my  repentance  is  free  from 
dread  :.^  my  errors  give  me  lefe  caufe  of  fear  than 
of  fliame>  I  regret  that  I  have  committed  them, 
but  1  feel  no  remorfe,  nor  dread  erf"  thdr  effeds. 
•The  God  I  ferve  is  a  merciful  Being;  a  Fallier, 
who&  goodnefs  only  affe£ls  me,  and  furpafibs^  all 
his  other  attributes^  His  power  aftoniflles>nw^ 
li^is  imxnenfitp  confounds  my  ides :  bis  juftice 
-^-«-but  he  has  made  man  weak ;  and  thoagh  lie 
be  ji^,  he  is  merciful.  An  avenging  God* '» the 
God  of  the  wicked,  I  can  neither  fear  bim  oa 
my  own  account,  nor  pray  for  his  vengeance  lo 
be  exerted  againft  any  other.  It  is  the  God  of 
peace,  die  God  of  goodnefs  whom  I  adore.  I 
.know,  I  feel,  I  am  the  work  of  his  handS)  and 
truflr  to  fee  him  at  the  laft  day  fuch  as  he  has 
manifefted  himfelf  to  my  heart  during  my  life. 
It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  many 
pleafing  ideas  hence  render  my  days  agreeable, 
and  give  joy  to  my  heart.  In  leaving  my  clofet 
infucba  difpofition,  I  feel  myfelf  more  light  and 
gay.  Every  care  vanifliesy  every  embarrafibient 
is  removed ;  nothing  rough  or  di£^reeafale  wp* 
pears;  but  alP  is  fmooth  and  flowing:  every 
thing  wears  a  pleafant  coimtenance :  it  cofts  me 
no  pains  to  be  in  good  humour:  I  love  thofe  bet- 


ter  whoipl  loved  befere^  and  am  ftill  more  agree* 
able  to»  them :  even  my  hufband  is  more  pleafed 
MTtth  the  difpofition  which  is  the  efFe£t  of  fuch  ra- 
tional devotion.    Devotion,  he  iays,  is  the  opium  / 
e£  the  ibuL     Whea  taken  in  fmall  quantities^  it  - 
enlivens,  it  animates,  it  fupports  it:  a  ftronger 
dok  lulls  it  tofleep,  enrages,  or  deftroys  it*  .  I\ 
hope  I  fliall  never  proceed  to  fuch  extremssM^^ 

You  fee  I  am  not  fo  much  o&nded  at  the  title 
«f  dcvoicC).  as  perhaps  you  expedfed ;  but  then  i 
4o  Aot  itsdue  it  at  th^  rate  you  imagine:  yet  i 
wmM  not  have  the  term  dewtim  implied  to  any 
aAAed  external  deportment,  and  to  aibrt  of  em- 
plogrment  whidi  di^;ifes  with,  every  other. 
Tkiia  that  Mrs.  Guyon  you  mention,  had,  in  mjr 
opinion,,  done  better  to  have  carefully  di&harged 
her  duty  as  miikrefs  of  her  fiunily^  to  have  edu- 
cated her  children  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  to 
have  governed  her  fervants  prudently,  than  to 
htfve  compofed  books  of  devotion,  difputed  mth 
biftiops,  and  at  laft  be  imprifoaed  in  the  Baftile, 
fyt  hep  unintelligible  reverie*. 

J  approve  juft  as  little  of  that  myftical  and  me* 
tap'hortcal  language,  which  feeds  the  heart  with 
€him<;ras,  and  in  the  place  of  fpiritual  love  fubiti- 
tutes  fentiments  too  nearly  allied  to  carnal  affec- 
.  tions,  and.  too  apt  to  excite  them.  The  more 
fufceptible  the  heart,  or  lively  the  imagination, 
the  more  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  againft 
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thofe  images  by  which  they  may  be  afFeded  f  for 
.how  can  we  fee  the  relations  of  the  myftical  ob- 
je£l,  if  we  do  not  at  the  fame  time  fee  the  Cen* 
fual ;  and  how  can  a  modeft  woman  have  the  at 
fu  ranee  to  contemplate  thofe  objefls  in  her  ima- 
gination which  (he  would  blufli  to  look  on. 

But  what  fets  me  moft  againft  thefe  devotees 
by  profeffion,  is  that  aiFe<£tation  of  manners 
which  renders  them  infenfible  to  humanity  i  that 
exceffive  pride  which  makes  them  look  down 
with  pity  on  the  reft  of  mankind.  .  If  ever  thejr 
condefcend  to  ftoop  from  their  imaginary  elevau 
tion  to  do  an  a£k  of  charity^  it  is  always-done  in  a 
manner  extremely  mortifying  to  the  obje£b.:  their 
pity  is  (o  cruel  and  infulting,  their  juftice  is  fo 
rigid,  their  charity  fo  ievere,  thtir  zeal  fo  bitter, 
their  contempt  fo  much  like  hatred,  that  even 
the  infenfibility  of  the  reft  of  the  world  is  left 
cruel  than  their  pity.  Their  love  for  Heaven 
ferves  them  as  an  excufe  for-  loving  nobody  <m 
earth;  they  have  even  no  afFe£iion  for  one  ano* 
ther :  nor  is  there  an  inftance  of  fincere  friend* 
Ihip  to  be  found  among  people  of  extreme  devo- 
tion. The  more  detached  tbey  zSeA  to  be  from 
the  world,  the  more  they  expei^  from  it ;  and  one 
would  think  their  devotion  to  God  is  exerted 
only  that  they  may  have  a  pretext  to  exercife  his 
authority  over  the  reft  of  his  creatures. 

I  have  (uch  an  averfion  for  all  abufes  af  this 
kind  as  Ihould  naturally  be  my  fecurity  ;  if,  ne« 
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Yerthelefs,  I  am  doomed  to  fall,  it  will  not  be 
voluntarily,  and  I  hope  from  the  friendfhip  of  thofe 
who  are  about  me,  that  it  will  not  be  without 
warning.  I  muft  own^  I  now  think  that  it  was 
pof&ble  for  my  former  inquietude  concerning  my 
hu(band  to  have  efFe£led  fuch  a  change.     Hap- 

pily,  the  prudent  letter  of  my  Lord  B ,  to 

which  you  very  reafonably  refer  me,  together 
with  his  fenflble  and  confolatory  conveifatlon,  as 
well  as  yours,  have  entirely  diilipated  my  fears, 
and  changed  my  principles.  I  now  fee  plainly 
that  an  intolerating  fpirit  muft  by  degrees  be- 
come obdurate.  For  what  charity  can  belong 
preferved  for  thofe  who  we  think  muft  inevitably 
be  damned  ?  To  love  them  would  be  to  hate  God 
for  punifliing  them.  Ta  a<Sl,  then,  on  princi** 
pies  of  humanity,  we  muft  take  upon  ourfel^i^s, 
to  condemn  adltons  only,  and  not  men.  Let  us 
nol  aflume  the  horrible  function  of  devils.  Let 
us  not  fo  lightly  throw  open  the  gates  of  hell  for 
our  fellow  creatures.  Alas  !  if  all  thofe  are  def- 
tincd  to  be  eternally  mlferable  who  deceive  them- 
felves,  where  is  the  mortal  who  can  avoid  it? 

O  my  friends !  of  what  a  load  have  you  eafed 
my  heart?  in  teaching  me  that  an  error,  in  judg- 
ment iis  no  crime,  you  have  delivered  me  from  a 
thoufand  tormenting;  fcruples.  I  leave  toothers 
the  fubtile  interpretation  of  dogmas  which  I  do 
not  comprehend,  and  content  myfelf  with  thofe 
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glaring  truths  which  ftrike  and  at  once  convince 
me$  thofe  pra£lical  truths  which  inftru<S  me  in 
my  duty.    As  to  any  thing  further,  I  abide  by 
the  rule  of  your  old  anfwer  to  M.  Wolmar.     A 
man  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  fentiments  to  tSe- 
lieve  or  difbelieve  what  he  pleafes.    Can  it  be  a 
crime  for  one  not  to  be  a  logician  i  No,  it  is  not 
the  bufinefs  of  confcience  <o  mBtxuSt  us  in  the 
truth  of  things,  but  in  maxims  of  our  duty.    It 
does  not  teach  us  to  reafon  well,  but  to  zSt  aright# 
In  what  can  my  hufband  be  criminal  before  God  I 
Does  he  turn  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Deity  f  God  himfelf  bath  l\ld  his  face  from 
his  view.     He  does  not  ihun  the  truth  j  the  truth 
avoids  him.     He  is  not  actuated  by  pride ;  he 
does  not  ieek  to  convert  any  one  to  his  own  opi- 
nion*    He  is  glad  they  are  of  a  different  one* 
He  approves  of  our  fentiments,  he  wiihes  he  had 
the  fame,  but  cannot.     He  is  deprived  of  our 
confolations  and  our  hopes.     He  a&s  uprightly, 
without  even  expe£iing  a  recompence :  lie  is  in 
fyR  more  virtuous,  more  difinterefted  than  we. 
f  He  is  indeed  truly  to  be  pitied !  but  wherefore 
fhould  he  be  puntihed?  No :  goodn^  ^cerity, 
honefty,  virtue,  thele  are  what  Heaven  requires, 
and  what  he  will  undoubtedly  reward :  diefe  con* 
ftitute  the  true  fervice  which  the  Deity  squires, 
and  that  fervice  M.  Wolmar  moft  invariably  per- 
forms.   If  God  judges  of  our  fiiith  by  our  works, 
to  be  truly  virtuous  is  to  believe  in  him,    A  true 
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tiic  vicious* 

Be  Hot  fi^prifed,  therefore,  my  dear  friend, 
ehat  i  do  not  difpute  with  you  many  particulars 
of  your  letter,  concerning  which  we  are  not  of 
t^e  fame  opinion*  I  know  too  well  what  you 
are^  ix>  be  in  pain  about  what  you  believe.  What 
dA  all  thofe  idle  queftions  about  free  agency  con- 
cern me?  Whether  I  myfelf  have  the  power  to 
do  good,  or  can  obtain  it  by  prayer,  if  in  the  end 
I  am  enabled  to  do  it,  does  it  not  amount  to  the 
feme  ifhing  ?  Whether  I  acquire  what  is  wanting 
by  afking  for  it,  or  the  Deity  grants  it  to  my 
prayers,  if  it  be  neceflary  to  afk  in  order  to 
have  it,  is  not  this  a  fufficient  explanation?  Hap« 
py  enough  to  agree  about  the  principal  articles  of 
ottf  laith,  why  need  we  ifiquire  farther  ?  ought: 
we  to  he  d^iirous  of  penetrating  into  the  bottom- 
}cfi  abyfe  of  metaphyfics,  and,  in  diluting  about 
the  divine  effence,  tbrdw  away  the  (hort  time 
which  is  allotted  us  here  to  revere  ^nd  honour 
die  Deity  ?  We  are  ignorant  what  he  is ;  but  we 
know  that  faeexifts,  and  that  is  fufficient :  he  ma« 
Aifefts  himfelf  in  his  works ;  we  feel  him  con- 
ftamly  withiit  U9r  We  may  difpute,  but  cannot 
fincerely  difbelieve  his  exiAenee.  He  has  given 
us  that  degree  of  lenfibility  which  enables  us  to  ! 
petceive,  to  embrace  him ;  let  us  pity  thofe  to  * 
whom  be  has  not  imparted  fuch  a  portion  of  full 
1  6 
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ceptibility^  without  flattertng  ourfelves  that  we 
Ihall  be  able  to  make  them  fenfible  of  what  they 
camiot  feel.  Let  us  Te^)e&his  decrees  in  fUence, 
and  do  our  duty :  this  is  the  beft  method  to  make 
profeiytes. 

Do  you  know  any  man  of  better  fenfe  or  a 
more  enlightened  undeiftanding  than  M.  WoU 
mar  f  Do  you  know  any  one  more  fmcere,  more 
upright,  more  juft,  left  fubjed  to  the  control  of 
his  pfaflions ;  who  will  be  a  greater  gainer  by 
divine  juilice  or  the  foul's  immortality  ?  Do  you 
know  any  man  more  nervous,  more  fublime> 

more  convincing  in  a  difpute  than  Lord  B i 

Is  there  any  peribn  by  his  virtue  more  worthy 
.  of  entering  on  the  defence  of  the  caufe  of  God, 
more  certain  of  his  exiftence,  more  fmcerely  pe- 
netrated with  the  idea  of  divine  majefty,  more 
zealous  for  his  gloryi  and  more  capable  of  fup* 
porting  it?  Yet  you  have  been  a  witneftof  what 
pal&d  during  three  months  at  Clarens :  you  have 
feen  two  men,  having  the  higheft  efteem  and  re- 
(pe&  for  each  other,  and  equally  dtfdainfiil  of  the 
.  pedantry  and  quirk  of  fcholaftic  logic,  paft  a 
whole  winter  in  prudent  and  peaceful,  as  well  as 
lively  and  profound  argumentations,  with  a- view 
to  convert  each  others  yoa  have  feen  them  at- 
tack and  defend  dEiemfelves,  and  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  which  human  underftanding  is  capa- 
ble :  and  that  on  a  fubjed  wherein  both,  beio^ 
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equally  interefted,  defired  nothing  fo  earneftly  as 
to  be  of  one  mind. 

What  was  the  confequence?    their  mutual 

cfteem  is  augmented,  and  yet  both  retain  their 

former  fentiments ;  if  fuch  an  example  does  npt 

for  ever  cure  a  prudent  man  of  the  rage  of  difpute, 

the  love  of  truth  I  am  fur e  never  will. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thrown  aiide,  *and  that 
for  ever,  fuch  an  ufelefs  weapon ;  and  am  deter^ 
mined  never  to  mention  a  fingle  word  more  to  my 
hufband  about  religion,  unlefs  it  be  to  give  a 
FesUbn.fbr  mine.  Not  that  a  notion  of  divine 
toleration  has  rendered  me  indifferent  to  his.  i" 
muft  confeis,  that  though  I  am  become  tranquil 
about  his  future  ftate,  I  do  not  find  I  am  the  lefs 
a&ealous  for  his  converiion.  I  would  lay  dowa 
my  life  to  fee  him  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
divine  revelation,  if  not  for  the  fake  of  his  future 
happineis,  at  leafl  for  his  bappinefs  in  this  life. 
For,  of  how  many  pleafures  is  he  not  on  this  ac-i 
count  deprived  ?  What  fentimente  can  give  him 
comfort  in  bis  afflidions  i  What  fpe£btor  ex4 
cites  him  to  thofe  good  deeds  he  performs  in  fe-* 
cret  i  What  jeward  does  he  hope  for  from  his 
virtue  ?  How  can  he  look  upon  death  2  No  I 
hope  he  will  not  meet  it  in  this  terrible  iituation. 
There  remains  but  one  expedient  more  for  me  to 
try  to  prevent  it ;  smd  to  that  I  confecrate  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  This  is  not  toconvince,  but 
to  zScSt  hixfx:  to  fetbima  prevailing  example. 
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sndto^make  feligion  ib  amiabk,  that  he '(hall  not 
be  able  to  refift  her  charms.  Ah  ?  my  friend  f 
what  a  forcible  argument  [againft  inMelity  is  the 
Tifc  of  a  true  Chriftian  f  Do  you  believe  there  t9 
a-  being  on  earth  proof  againft  it  ?  This  is  the 
talk  I  impofe  on  myfelf  for  the  fiitiire ;  affift  me 
to  perform  it,  M.  Wolmar  is  cold,  but  not  in- 
fenffUe.  ■  What  a  picture  might  ^re  lay  open  to 
Ins  heart  ?  his  friends,  his  children,  his  wife,  all 
uniting  to  his  edification.  When,  without  preach- 
ing about  God-  in  our  difeourfes,  we  fhall  demon- 
ftrate  him  by  thofe  adions  which  he  inipires,  by 
Aofe  virtues  of  which  he  is  the  author,  by  the 
l^leafure  we  take  in  his  fervice :  when  he  (hall  fee 
a  (ketch  of  Taradife  in  his  own  hou(e ;  when  an 
hundred  times  a  day  he  fliall  be  compelled  to  cry 
out :  <*  Human  natuve  is  of  itfetf  incapable  of 
dlis ;  fomething  divine  muft  prevail  here.'* 
.  If  my  enterpriik  pleales  you,  if  you  find  yoin^ 
Ictf  worthy  cocencvF  in  it,  come,  and  kt  vs  pi^ 
Mr  days  togeriier,  and  never  part  more  fill  death. 
If  the  ftojcSt  difpleafes  or  frightens  you,  liften 
lo  the  dilates  ei  your  CMfcience;  ikac  will 
leach  you  your  duty.     I  have  no  move  to  fay. 

Agreeably  t»  what  Lord  B intiaaates,  I  ihaH 

expcft  you  both  tovmrds  the  latter  end  of  next 
month.  You  will  hardly  know  your  sq)artaciitB 
again  ;  but  in  the  alteration  made  in  it  you  will 
difeovef  the  care  of  a  good  friend,  who  took  a 
pleafui^e  in  ornamenting  it  for  youv    You  will 


find  there,  alio,  a  (inali  aflbrtment  9i  hocks^ 
which  {he  bought  for  you  at  Geneva,  of  a  better 
tafte  than  the  Jdonis  ^  not  but  that,  for  the  jel^» 
iake,  you  will  find  that  too.  You  mufty  however) 
be  difcreet ;  far,  as  ihe  would  not  have  you  know 
this  is  her  dping,  I  hafteft  to  finiih  my  letter  beu 
fore  ih^  comes  to  forlud  my  fpeaking  c^  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend  9  our  party  of  pleafisve  to  the  ca& 
tie  of  Chiilon  will  take  place  to-morrow  without 
you.  It  will  not  be  the  better  for  that.  The 
bailiff  has  invited  us  with  our  children,  whicb 
le;ives  me  no  excufe  i  but  I  know  not  why,  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  wiihing  we  were  iafe  returnedi' 
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ITROM  FANNY  ANNEX. 

O  SIR  !•  O  my  benefador  I  what  tidings  do  they 
Older  me  to  write  to  you !  Madam— nny  poor  mift  refs 
— good  God !  methtnks  I  fee  already  how  fright- 
ened you  are}  but  you  cannot  fee  the  affltdtorf 
we  are  all  in  here.— But  I  have  not  ar  moment  to^ 
lofe^I  muft  tell  you—!  muft  run—Oh !  that  I 
had  already  told  you  all?'--*what  will  become  of 
you,  when  you  know  our  misfortune  ?  The 
whole  family  went  cwtyeilerday  to  dine  at  Chii- 
lon. The  Baron,  who  was  going  into  Savoy,  to 
fpend  fome  days  at  the  caftle  of  Qlonay,  went  away 
after  dinner.  3- 
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The  company  attended  him  a  little  way,  and 
aftervi^ards  walked  along  the  dike.  Mrs.  Orbe 
and  the  bailifPs  lady  went  before  with  my  mafter ; 
my  miftreifs  followed,  having  hold  by  one  hand 
of  Harriet,  and  by  the  other  of  Marcellln.  I  came 
after  with  the  eldeft.  His  honour,  the  bailifiv 
who  had  ilaid  behind  to  fpeak  to  fomebody,  came 
up ;  and  joining  the  company,  offered  my  miftreis 
his  arm ;  which,  in  order  to  accept  of,  (he  fent 
Marcellin  to  me.  I  ran  forward  to  meet  him^ 
while  the  child  did  the  fame  towards  me ;  but  in 
running,  his  foot  flipped^  and  be  fell,  unhappily, 
into  the  water.  I  fcreamed  out,  when  my  mi£- 
trefs,  turning  her  head,  and  feeing  the  child  in  the 
water,  flew  back  in  an  inftant,  and  threw  herfelf 
in  after  him. 

Unhappy  that  I  am  I  why  did  I  not  throw  my« 
felf  in  too !  better  had  I  been  drowned  on  the 
fpot!  With  difficulty  I  kept  the  eldeft  from 
leaping  after  its  mother;  who  kept  ftruggling 
with  the  other  in  her  arms. — No  boat  nor  people 
were  at  hand,  fothat  fome  timepafled  before  they 

could  be  got  out  of  the  wa^er the  child  foon 

recovered  5  but  as  for  the  mother the  fright, 

the  &11,  the  condition  flie  was  in— ah  I  none 
knows  better  than  I  the  danger  of  fuch  a  fall !  (be 
was  taken  out,  and  remained^a  good  while  infen- 
iible.  The  moment  (he  came  to  herfelf,  (he  in- 
quired eagerly  after  the  child — Heavens!  with 
what  tranfportnlid  (he  embrace  him  !  I  thought 
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fhe  was  quite  well  again  i  but  her  fpirits  lafted 
her  but  for  a  moment :  fhe  infifted.  on  her  being 
brought  home,  but  fhe  fainted  away  feveral  times 
during  the  journey.  By  fome  orders  fhe  gave 
me,  I  (aw  (he  believed  0ie  Aiould  not  recover. 
Her  fears  were,  alas  !  too  true  1  (he  will  never 
recover.  Mrs.  Orbe  is  a  good  deal  more  altered, 
than  (he.    They  are  all  diftraded ;  I  am  the 

moft  fenfible  in  the  whole  hoafe. Why  Ihould 

I  be  uneafy  ?  ah  J  my  good  miftreis,  if  I  lofe  you 
I  &fdl  never  have  occafion-fi^ranpther.— — O  my 
dear ,  Sir !  may  Heaven  enable  you  to  fufsp^u-tr 
this  trial!  Adieu!  the  phyfscian  isxhismo^ent^ 
coming  out  of  the  chamber.  I  muft  run  to  meet 
him-^if  he  gives  me  hopes,  I  will  let  ypu  know 
it.  If  I  iay  nothing,  you  will  know  too  well  the 
caufe. 
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FBOM    MBS.    OBBE. 

Imprudent,  unfortunate  man.!  unhappy  dream- 
er !  you  will  now  indeed  never  fee  her  more--alas  i 

the  veil — Eloifa  is  no  more. 

She  has  herfelf  written  to  you — I  refer  you  to 
her  letter  :  refpedl,  I  charge  you,  her  laft  requefl* 
Great  and  many  are  the  obligations  you  have  to 
difcharge  on  this  fide  the  grave-^ — 
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¥ROM    M.    WOLMAR* 

I  WAS  vimrflRng  to  interrupt  the  firft  tranl^parts 
Of  ydor  grief:  my  Wfitfng  to  yeu  would  but  have 
aggrgtvated  your  forrow,  as  I  was  no  better  ^uali* 
fled  to  relate  than  you  to  read  our  fad  tale.  At 
preient,  jMpffibly,  foch  a  relation  may  not  be  difi^- 
greeaMe  to  both.  As^  nothing  remains  but  the  re- 
iftcnbrance  of  ker,  mf  heut  ^afees.ardeliglie  k» 
ftciABfig  every  token-df  that  remembrance  to  mj^ 
Mni.  Yott  wily  have  fetneconfolation  in  flied* 
dtng  tears  to  lier  memory ;  but  of  that  grand  re- 
lief of^  the  rnifonnnate  1  am  eOAffihtfiOmlly  de* 
jkived)  and  ahi^  dierdbre,  more  unhappy  than 
you. 

It  is  ngtj.  howcycCk  0/  her  illnefs^  but.of  herfclf, 
I  would  write.  Another  might  have  thrown  her- 
felf  into  the  water  to  five  her  ehtld^  Such  an  ac- 
cident, her  fever,  her  death,  are  natural,  and  may 
be  common  to  other  mortals :  but  the  employ- 
ment  of  her  laft'  moments,  her  converiation,  her 
ientiments,  her  fortitude,  all  thefe  are  pecttliar 
to  Eloifa.  She  was  no  lefs  Angular  in  the  hour  of 
death  than  (he  had  been  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  life ;  and  as  I  was  the  fole  witneis  to 
many  particulars,  you  can  learn  them  from  me 
alone. 

You  already  know  that  her  fright,  her  agtta« 
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tsofi)  the  hit,  and  the  water  fiie  had  imbibed, 
threw  her  into  fainting  fits,  frooi  which  Ihe  did  • 
not  recover  till  after  ihe  was  brought  hofne.  Oa 
being  carried  into  the  boufe,  fhe  afked  li^ain  for 
the  child;  tha  child  was  broug^;  and  feeing 
him  walk  about  and  return  her  careffi»,  fi^  be- 
caoie  apparently  eaiy,  and  confented  to  take  a 
Uttlereft.  Her  fleep  was  but  (hort,  and  as  the 
pfayfician  was  not  yet  duney  (he  siade  us  fitrouo^ 
CM  the  bed ;  that  is,  Vmmjyhev  eoufln,  and  me. 
She  tatted  to  us  about  her  ohiMten,  of  the  grolit 
diligence  and  care^iribich.  her  plan  of  edvcatipn 
reipiipedv  and  of  the  danger  of  a.  monaefic's  iieg« 
le<9v  Without  making  her  illaefc  of  any  great 
ifltipottanee,  flie  fore&w,  flie  fiud,  that  it  would 
prerent  her  fef  fome  time  from  dHcbargifig^^er 
put  of  that  duty,  and  charged  us  to  divide  tt 
amongft  us. 

She  enlarged  on  her  own  projefts,  on  yours^ 
on  the  moftpi^oper  raeans^to  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecution ',  on  die  obfefvaeiofis  &e  had  made  as  la* 
what  would  promote  or  injure  them  $  and^  in  a 
V9Wiy  on  every  thing  which  mgbt  enable  us  to 
fof  ply  her  place,  in  the  difcharge  of  the  dutiet  oi 
smother,  £»  long  as  ihe  might  be  prevented  from  * 
it  herfelf*  I  thought  fo  mitch  precautton  urnie* 
oeffiiry  for  one  who  imagined  flie  (hould  be  pre- 
vented  from  exercifing  fuch  employment  Only  for 
a  few  days :  but  what  added  to  my  apprehenfions,^ 
was  to  bear  her  enter  into  a  long  asid  parlicurlar 
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charge  refpe&ing  Harriet.     As  to  her  ions,  ihe 
contented   herfelf  with   what   concerned   their* 
education  in  the  earlieft  infancy,  as  if  relying  on 
another  for  the  care  of  their  youth. 

But,  in  fpeaking  of  Harriet  (be  went  farther, 
extending  her  remarks  even  to  her  coming  of 
age;  and  being  fenfible  that  nothing  could  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  reflections  which  her  own 
expierience  di^lated,  (he  g^ve  us  a  clear  and  me- 
thodical abftraftx>f  the  plan  of  education  (he  had 
laid  down,  recommending  it  to  the  mother  in  the 
moft  lively  and  aflRsfiing  manner. 
.  All  thefe  exhortations,  refpefting  the  educa.* 
cation  of  young  perfons  and  the  duty  of  mothers, 
mixed  with  frequent  applications  to  herfelf, 
coulif^t  fail  to  render  the  con verfation  extreme- 
ly interei^ing :  I  iaw,  indeed',  that  It  affefled  her 
too  much.  In  <he  mean  time,  her  coufui  held  one 
qf  her  hands,  preifing  it  every  now  and  then  to 
her  lips,  and  bathing  it  with  tears  at  every  reply : 
Fanny  was  not  Ids  moved;  and  as  for  EloUa 
berfi^f,  I  obferved  the  big  tears  fwell  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  fteal  down  her  cheeks;  but  (he  was. 
afraid  to  let  us  fee  (he  w'ept^  left  it  (hould  alarm 
us.  But  I  then  faw  that  (he  knew  her  life  was 
drawing  towards  its  final  period.  My  only  hope 
was,  that  her  fears  might  deceive  her,  and  repre^it' 
fent  the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was.  Un« 
l)appily,  however,  I  knew  her  too  well  to  build 
much  opofi  (si^h  a  deception.     I  endeavoured  fe« 
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reral  times  to  ftop  her,  and  at  laft  begged  of  her 
not  to  wafte  her  fpirits  by  talking  io  nuich  at 
once  on  a  fubje£t  which  might  be  continued  at 
our  leifure.  ^^  Ah  !  my  dear  (replied  fhe)  do  not 
you  know  that  nothing  hurts  a  woman  fo  much 
as  fdencef  and,  fince  I  find  myfelf  a  little 
feverifb,  I  may  as  well  employ  my  difcourfe 
about  ufeful  matters,  as  prattle  away  the  time 
about  trifles." 

The  ai'rrval  of  the  phylician  put  the  whole 
houfe  into  a  confufion  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
defcribe.     All  the  domeftics  were  gathered  about 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  they  waited  with 
arms  folded,  and  anxious  looks,  to  know  his  opin- 
ion of  their  miftrefs's  fituation,  as  if  their  owji 
deftiny  were  depending.     This  (ight  threw  poor 
Mrs.  Orbe  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  I 
began  to  be  afraid  of  her  fenfes.     Under  difFerent 
pretences,  therefore,  I  difiniflfed  them,  that  their 
prefence  might  no  longer  afFedl  her.     The  phyfi- 
cian  gave  us  indeed  a  little  hope,  but  in  fuch 
vague  terms,  that  it  ferved  to  convince  me  there 
'  was  none.     Eloifa  was  alfo  referved,  on  account 
of  her  coufin.    When  the  doAor  left  the  cham- 
Jber  I  followed  him,  which  Clara  was  alfo  going 
to  do  i  but  Eloifa  detained  her,  and  gave  me  a 
wink  which  I  underftood,  and,  therefore,  imme* 
diately  told  the  phyfician,  that  if  there  were  any 
real  danger  he  fhould  as  carefully  conceal  it  from 
..Mrs«  Orbe  as  from  the  patient^  left  her  defpair 
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ihouid  render  her  inc^uible  of  attending  her 
friehd.  He  told  me  the  cafe  was  indeed  danger- 
ous, but  that  four^and-twenty  hours  being  hard- 
ly  elapfed  fince  the  accident,  it  required  more 
time  to  form  a  certain  judgment ;  diat  the  fuc- 
ceeding  night  might  determine  the  htc  of  the 
patient ;  but  that  he  could  not  poficivdy  pro- 
nounce any  thing  till  the  third  day.  Fanny 
alone  was  by  on  his  ikying  this,  on  whom  we 
prevailed  with  (ome  difficulty  to  trifle  her  emo- 
tions, and  agreed  upon  what  was  proper  to  tell 
Mrs.  Orbe  and  the  reft  of  the  family. 

Towards  the  evening  Eloila  prevailed  with  her 
coufin,  who  had  fat  up  with  her  the  preceding 
night,  and  was  defirous  of  continuing  her  vigi« 
lance,  to  go  to  bed  for  fome  hours.  Jn  the  mean 
time,  the  patient  being  informed  ihe  was  to  be 
bled  in  the  foot,  and  that  the  phyfician  was  pre- 
icribing  for  her,  (he  fent  for  him  to  her  bed-fide^ 
and  addrefled  him  thus : 

.  <^  Mr.  Bouflbn,  when  it  is  neceilary  to  flatter 
<<  a  timid  patient  as  to  the  danger  of  his  cafe,  the 
*^  precaution  is  humane^  and  I  approve  of  it ;  but 
'^  it  is  a  piece  of  cruelty  to  laviih  equally  on  all 
<<  the  difagreeable  remedies  which  to  many  may 
«'  be  fuperfluous.  Prcfcribe  for  me  every  thing 
<*  that  you  think  will  be  really  u&fiil,  and  I  will 
<<  pun^^ually  follow  your  pref^riptions.  fiut  as 
<^  to  thole  of  mere  experiment,  1  beg  you  Will 
«*  excufe  me  :  it  is  my  body  and  not  my  mind 
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^^  which  i»  difordered ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
^<  end  my  days,  but  to  mifpend  thofe  which  re« 
^^  main.  The  laft  moments  of  life  are  too  pre- 
«<  cious  to  be  thrown  away.  If  you  cannot  pro- 
<<  long  mine,  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  at  leaft 
**  not  fhorten  them,  by  preventing  me  from  em- 
**  ploying  them  as  I  ought.     Either  recover  nfe    / 

« -entirely,  or  leave  me:  I  can  die  alone/' 

Thus,  my  friend,  did  this  woman,  fo  mild  and 
timid  on  ordinary  occafions,  know  how  to  exert 
herfelfin  a  reiblute  and  ferious  manner  at  this 
important  criiis. 

The  night  was  cruel  and  deciflve.  Suffoca- 
tion, opprefiion,  fainting,  her  ikin  dry  and  burn- 
ing. An  ardent  fever  tormented  her,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  fhe  was  heard  frequently 
to  call  out  Marcelliny  as  if  to  prevent  his  running 
into  the  water,  and  to  pronounce  alfo  another 
name,  formerly  repeated  on  a  like  occafion.  The 
next  day  the  phyfician  told  me  plainly,  that  he 
did  not  think  (he  could  live  three  days.  I  alone 
was  made  privy  to  this  affliding  piece  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  moft  terrible  hour  of  my  life  was 
that  wherein  I  kept  it  a  fecret  in  my  breaft, 
without  knowing  what  ufe  to  make  of  it.  I 
ftrayed  out  alone  into  the  garden,  mufing  on  the 
meafures  I  ought  to  take  \  not  without  many  af- 
fli£bing  refledlions  on  the  misfortune  of  being  re- 
duced, in  the  laft  ftageof  life,  to  that  folitude,  of 
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which  I  was  fufficiehtly  tired  even  before  I  had 
experienced  a  more  agreeable  one. 

I  had  promifed  Eloifa  the  night  before,  to  tell 
her  faithfully  the  opinion  of  the  phyiician^  and 
file  had  engaged  me  by  every  prevailing  argument 
to  keep  my  word.  I  felt  that  engagement  on  my 
confcience  :  but  whjat  to  do  I  was  greatly  at  a 
lofs!  Shall  I,  faid  1  to  myfelf,  in  ofder  to  dis- 
charge an  ufelefs  and  chimerical  duty,  afflid  her 
foul  with  the  news,  and  lengthen  the  pangs  of 
death  ?  To  tell  her  the  hour  of  her  diflblution,  is 
it  not  in  fad  to  anticipate  the  fatal  moment  i  In 
{o  fliort  an  interval  what  will  become  of  the  de- 
fires,  the  hopes,  the  elements  of  life  ?  Shall  J  kill 
my  Eloifa  ? 

Thus  m.gditatiag;.pn  viHhat  I  Jh^  do,  I  walk- 
ed on  with  long  and  hafty  ftrides,  and  in  an  agi- 
tation of  mind  I  had  never  before  experienced.  It 
was  not  in  my  power  to  ihake  off-  the  painful 
anxiety  :  it  remained  an  infupportable  weight  on 
my  fpirits.  At  length  I  was  determined  by  a  fud- 
den  thought. 

For  whofe  fake,  faid  I,  do  i  deliberate  f  for 
her's  or  for  mine  ?  On  whofe  principles  do  I  rea- 
fon?  is  it  on  her  fyftem  or  on  my  own  ?  What 
demonftratipn  have  I  of  the  truth  i  In  fupport  of 
her  fyftem  (he  alfo  has  nothing  but  opinion  ^  but 
that  opinion  carries  with  it  the  force  of  evidence^ 
and  is  in  her  eyes  a  den^onftration.  What  right 
have  I  in  a  matter  which  relate^  chiefly  to  her. 
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to  prefer  my  opinion,  vrhkh  I  acknowledge  to  be 
doubtful,  to  hers,  which  fhe  thinks  detnonftrated  ? 
Let  us  compare  the  confequences  of  both.  Ac- 
cording to  her^,  her  difpofition  in  the  laft  hour  of 
her  life  will  decide  her  fate  to  all  eternity.  Ac- 
corcfirtg  to  imne,  all  that  I  can  do  for  her  will  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  three  days.  Accord- 
ing to  my  fyftem,  (be  will  be  then  infenfible  to  . 
every  thing:  but  rf  flie  be  in  the  right,  what  a 
difference  will  there  be !  eternal  happinefs  or  mi-  v 

fery,  perhaps that  word  is  terrible  —  wretch !  ; 

rrflc  thy  own  foul,  and  not  hers. 

This  was  the  firfl:  doubt  I  ever  had  concerning 
that  fccpttcifmr  you  have  fo  often  attacked ;  but 
it  ^as  noTthe  laft.  This  doubt,  however,  freed 
tne  from  the  other.  I  immediately  rdblved,  and 
for  fear  my  mirrd  fhould  change,  ran  direftly  to 
Efoifa's  chamber,  where^  after  difmifEng  every 
body  from  their  attendance,  I  fat  down  by  her 
bed-fide.  I  did  not  make  ufe  of  thofe  trifling 
precautions  which  are  neceffary  with  little  minds. 
I  was  indeed  for  feme  time  filent ;  but  (he  look- 
ed at  me,  and  feemed  to  read  my  thoughts.  Then 
holding  out  her  h'and,  "  I>o  you  think  (faid  (he) 
you  bring  mencws  ?  No,  my  dear  friend,  I  know 
it  already  ;  the  cold  hand  of  death  rsr  upon  me  5 
we  mult  part  for  ever*" 

She  proceeded,  and  continued  with  me  a  long 
converfetion,  of  which  I  may  one  daiy  give  you 
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^n  account ;  and  during  which  (he  engraved  hec 
;te{lament  on  .my  heart,  if  X  had  inc^eed  been 
ignorant  of  her  difpofition  before,  her  temper 
.of  mind  at  this  time  would  fufficiently  have  in- 
armed me. 

JShe  a(ked  me  if  her  danger  was  known  in  the 
houfe.  I  told  her,  every  one  was  greatly  appre- 
henfive ;  but  that  they  knew  nothing  for  certain  i 
and  that  the  phyfician  had  acquainted  me  only 
with  his  opinion*  On  this  ihe  conjured,  me 
carefully  to  keep  it  a  Secret  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  <^  Clara  (continued  fhe^  will  not  be 
iible  to  fupport  this  ftroke,  unlefs  it  comes  from 
my  hand.  J  fhall  take  upon  me  thataffii£ting 
office  to-night.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reafon  that 
I  defired  to  have  the  advice  of  a  phyfician,  that  I 
might  not  fubjed  her  unneceflarily,  and  merely 
von  my  own  fuggeftions,  to  fo  cruel  a  trial.  Take 
ycare  that  (he  may  know  nothing  of  it  before 
the  time,  or  you  will  certainly  rifk  .the  lo(s  of  a 
friend,  and  your  children  Jthat  of  a  mother.'* 

She  then  alked  me  after  her  fathjeit  I  owned 
that  I  had  fent  an  ^xprefs  to  him :  but  took,  care 
jto  conceal  from  her,  that  the  meiTenger,  inftead 
of  contenting  himfelf  with  delivering  my  let- 
ter, as  I  had  ordered  him,  blundered  out  a  ftory, 
r/rom  which  my  old  friend,  falfely  colleding  that 
Jhis  daughter  was  drowned^  fell  down  ilairs  in  a 
ivrooxiy  and  hurt  himfelf;  fo  that  he  kept  his  bed 
.at  Elonay.    The  hopes  of  feebg  her  father  affeil- 
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ed  her  very  fenfibly ;  and  the  certainty  I  had  of 
the  vanity  of  fuch  hope  had  no  fmall  ihare  in  my 
uneafinefs. 

The  paroxyfms  of  the  preceding  night  had  ren- 
dered her  extremely  weak :    nor  did  this  long 
convcrfation  at  all  increafe  her  ftrength.     In  this 
feeble  fituation,  therefore,  (he  ftrove  to  get  a  lit- 
tle fleep  in  the  day-time ;  nor  did  I  know  till  two 
days  after,  that  flie  did  not  fleep  the  whole  time. 
The  family  continued   in  great  anxiety  j  every 
one  waiting  in  mournful  filencc  for  each  other  to 
remove  their  uneafinefs,  yet  without  daring  to 
afk  any  queftions,  for  fear  of  being  told  more  than 
they  wiflied  to  know.     If  there  were  any  good 
news,  they  faid  to  themfelves,  every  one  would 
be  eager  enough  to  tell  it;  and  the  bad  we  Ihall 
know  but  too  foon.      In  this  terrible  fufpenfe 
they  were  fatisfied,  fo  long  as  they  heard  of  no 
alteration  for  the  wprfe.     Amidft  this  dreadful 
filence,  Mrs.  Orbe  only  was  aftive  and  talkative. 
As  foon  as  fhe  came  out  of  Eloifa's  chamber,  in- 
Head  of  going  to  reft,  flie  ran  up  and  down  the 
houfe,  aflcing  what  the  doctor  faid  to  the  one  and 
to  the  other.     She  had  fat  up  all  the  preceding 
night,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  (he  had 
(eon ;  but  (he  flrove  even  to  impofe  on  herfelf, 
and  to  diftruft  the  evidence  of  her  fenfes.    Thofe 
fhe  interrogated  always  giving  her  favourabl^J  an- 
fwers,  cBcpuraged  her  to  afk  others,  which  (he 
K2 
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continued  to  do  with  fiich  an  air  of  folicitadc 
^d  poignant  diftrefs,  that,  whoever  had  known 
the  truth  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
tell  it  her. 

Th  the  prefence  of  Eloifa  fhe  concealed  her 
anxiety,  and,  indeed,  the  affe(Siing  ohjeSt  which 
jttie  had  hefbre  her  ej-es  was  fufEcientlT'afflifting 
to(upprefs  her  vivacity.  She  wasaboveaH  things 
folicitous  to  hide  her  fears  from  Eloila  ;  but  (he 
^ould  very  ill  conceal  them.  Her  trouble  even 
appeared  in  her  afle^tion  to  hide  it.  Eloifa, 
on  her  part  alfo,  fpared  no  pains  to  deceive  her 
dcoufin,  as  to  the  true  ftate  of  her  cafe.  Without 
Pliaking  light  df  het  illnefs,  fhe  affetfted  to  (peak 
of  it  as  a  thing  that  was  already  paff,  feeming  un- 
eafy  only  at  the  time  neceflary  to  reftore  her- 
How  greatly  did  I  fuffer,  to  fee  them  mutually 
ftriving  to  comfort  each  other,  while  I  knew  that 
neither  of  them  entertained  that  hope  in  their 
own  breafts  with  which  each  endeavoured  to  in- 
i^ire  the  other, 

Mrs.  Orbe  had  fat  up  the  two  preceding  nights, 
and  had  not  been  undreffed  for  three  days.  Eloifa 
propofed,  therefore,  that  (he  fhould  retire  to  her 
own  bed:  but  Ihe  refufed.  **  Well  then  (faid 
Eloifa)  let  a  little  bed  be  made  up  for  you  in  my 
chamber ;  if  (added  {he,  as  if  flie  had  juft  thought 
of  it)  you  will  not  take  part  of  mine.  Come, 
my  dear  (fays  flie)  whaf  fay  you  ?  I  am  not 
worfe,  and,  if  you  have  no  objeftion,  you  Ihall 
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leep  with  me/*  This  propofal  was  ac<:epte4. 
For  my  part,  they  turned  mcout  of  the  room,  and 
really  I  flood  in  need  of  refl. 

I  Fo(e  early  the  next  morning ;  and,  beiog, 
anxious  for  what  might  have  paffed  in  the  nighty 
as  foon  as  I  heard  them  ftirring,  I  went  into  her 
chamber.  From  the  ikuation  in  wl^ch  Mrj. 
Orbe  appeared  the  preceding  evening,  I  expeftol 
to  find  her  extremely  agitated.  In  entering  the 
room,  however,  I  (aw  her  fitting  on  the  fettee, 
fpiriclefs  and  pale^  or  rather  of  a  livid  complexion  ; 
tier  eyes  heavy  and  dead  ;  yet  Ihe  appeared  caim 
and  tranquil,  but  fpoke  little.  As  fer  Elokfz,  flie 
appeared  lefs  feeble  than  over-mgbt ;  the  tout  of 
her  voice  was  ftrong,  and  her  gefture  animated  9 
(he  feemed,-  indeed,  to  have  borrowed  the  viTacity 
of  her  coufin.  I  could  eafily  pereeiire,  however^ 
that  diis  promifing  appearance  was  in  a  great 
meafure  the  elFefl:  of  the  fever ;  but  ^  remarked' 
alfo  in  her  looks,  that  fomethii\g  had  given  her  a 
fecret  joy,  which  contributed  to  it  not  a  little } 
but  of  which  I  could  not  difcover  the  caufe.  The 
phyfician  confirmed  his  former  opinion,  the  pa^ 
tient  continued  alfo  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
there  remained  no  hope. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  her  for  ibme  time,  t 
obferved,  in  coming  again  into  her  apartment,. 
that  every  thing  appeared  in  great  order.  Site' 
had  caufed  flower-pots  to  6e  placed  on  the  ehimi-^ 
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iicy-piece;  her. curtains  were  half  open  and  tied 
back  ;  the  air  of  the  room  was  changed  j  a  grate- 
ful odour  every  where  diffufing  itfelf,  fo  that  no 
one  would  have  taken  it  for  the  bed-chamber  of  a 
fick  perfon.  The  fame  tafte  and  elegance  ap- 
peared alfo  in  her  diftiabiUe  5  all  which  gave  her 
rather. the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  waiting  to 
receive  company,  than  of. a  country  lady,  who 
was  preparing  for  her  laft  moments.  She  faw 
my  furprife,  fmiled  at  it,  and,  .guefling  my  fcnti- 
«nents,  was  going  to  fpeak  to  me,  when  the  cbil- 
■  drcn  were  brought  into  the  room.  Thefc  now 
engaged  ber  attention  ;  and  you  may  judge  whe- 
ther,  finding  herfelf  ready  to  part  from  them  for 
every  hcfr  carefles  were  cold  or  moderate.  I  even 
took,  notice  that  fhe  turned  oftener,  and  with 
more  warmth^  to  him  who  was  the  caufe  of  her 
death,  as  if  he  was  become  more  dear  to  her  on 
that  account. 

^  Thefe  embraces,  fighs,  and  tranfports,  were  all 
myfterious  to  the  poor  children.  They  Ipved 
her,  indeed,  tenderly  ;  but  it  was  with  that  tcn- 
dernefs  peculiar  to  their  age.  They  compre* 
^nded  nothing  of  her  condition,  of  the  repetition 
of  her  carefles,  of  her  regret  at  never  feeing  theoi 
rdore:  as  they  faw  us  forrowful  and  aiFe&ed, 
they  wept ;  buC  knew  nothing  more.  We  nriay 
teaxSi  children  to  repeat  the  word  deaths  >ut  we 
-  canridt  gi*v^  thein  any  idea  of  it ;  they  neither  fear 
it  for  themfelves  or  others;  they  fear  to  fuffer 
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pain,  but  not  to  die.  When  the  excefs  of  paiir 
drew  complaints  from  their  poor  mother,  they 
pierced  the  air  with  their  cries ;  but  when  we 
talked  to  them  of  loiing  her,  they  feemed  ftupid, 
and  comprehended  nothing.  Harriet  alone,  being 
a  little  older  than  the  others,  and  of  a  fex  in^ 
which  underftanding  and  fentiment  appear  earlier 
than  in  the  other,  feemed  troubled  and  frightened' 
to  fee  her  little  mamma  in  bed,  whom  fhe  ufed  aU 
ways  to  fee  ftirring  about  with  her  children.  I 
remember  that,  on  thi^  occafion,  Eloifa  made  a 
reflexion  quite  in  character,-  on  the  ridiculous 
vanity  of  Vefpafian,  who  kept  his  bed  fo  long  as 
he  was  able  to  do  any  thing,  and  rofe  when-  he 
could  do  no  more^.  **  h  know  not  (fays  fhe)  if 
it  be  necefiary  that  an  emperor  ihould  die  out 
of  his  bed:  but  this  I  know,  that  the  mother 
^  a  6imtly  ihould  never  take  to  her  bed,  unlefs 
to  die." 

After  having  w^t'  over  the  children,  and 
taken  every  one  of  them  apart^  particularly  Har* 
riet,  whom  fhe  kept  fome  time,  and  who  lament- 

•  This  is  not  quite  exaft,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that 
Vefpafian  employed  himfeif  as  ufual,  and  gave  audience 
on  his  death-bed  :  but  perhaps  he  had  done  better  to  have 
rifen  to  give  audience,  and  to  have  gone  to  bed  again  to 
die.  This  1  know,  that  VefpaQan,  if  not  a  great  nan, 
was  at  leaft  a  great  prince  j  but  it  is  not  a  time  to  put  oa 
the.  comedian  at  the  hour  of  death, 
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ed  auQd  Cabbed  grl^ouflj,  0ie  called  them  all  three 
tpgeiher,  gave  tb^m  her  l^lefling,  and,  pointing 
to  Mrs«  Qrbe,  ^^  Go,  my  children  (faid  ftie),  go^ 
and  throw  ypurrelv.e^  at  the  f<6^t  of  your  mother : 
this  if  ibe  whom  Froyid^nce  has  given  you,  de- 
priving you  of  nothing  in  taking  m^.  Immedi* 
ately  ihey  all  ran  to  her,  threw  themfelvfcs  on 
tiieir  knees,  and,  laying  hold  of  her  hands,  called 
b^r  their  good  mamma,  their  fecond  mother*  Clara 
ftooped  forward  tp  embrace  them)  but  flrove  ia 
v^in  to  fpeak  i  fbe  could  only  utter  a  few  bfokeA 
wd  mp^ff^  %f>QlamatiDn9»  amidft  fighs  and  iobi 
lii^at  ftifli^cl  her  vcii:^. .  Judge  if  £loifa  wu  oot 
m>v^  I  the  ktm  Indeed  became  too  affe&ing  s 
(nr'wbi^b  jlreaibfi  I  interrupted  it. 
/  As  fpoii  ^  it  was  over,  we  fat  down  agnin 
/tmmd  th9  b^d  i  tnd^  tliougb  the  vivacity  of  Eloiia 
V»$  A  IjUle  ftipprofled  by  the  foregoing  fccoe,  ibtf 
preferved  the  fame  air  of  content  in  her  looks  ^ 
file  talk^  on  every  fubje^Sl:  with  all  that  attention 
and  regard  which  befpeaks  a  mind  at  eafe ;  no. 
tbiing  efcaped  her  i  ike  was  as  intent  on  the  con* 
verfation  as  if  fhe  had  nothing  elfe  to  think  of. 
Shepropofed  that  we  fhould  dine  in  her  chamber^ 
that  (he  might  have  as  much  of  our  company  as 
poiBble  for  the  fbort  time  ihe  had  to  live  -,  you 
may  believe  this  propofal  was  not  on  our  part 

The  dinner  was  ferved  up  without  noife,  con- 
fufion,  or  diforder,  but  with  as  much  regularity 


as  if  it  had  been  in  the  Apollo.  Fanny  and  the 
children  dined  with  us.  Eloifa  taking  notice 
that  every  one  wanted  an  appetite,  had  the  art 
to  prevail  on  us  to  eat  of  almoft  every  thing  ;  one 
time  by  pretending  to  inftrudl  the  cook,  at  ano- 
ther, by  alking  whether  fhe  might  not  venture 
to  tafte  this  or  that,  and  then  by  recommending  it 
to  us  to  take  care  of  our  health,  without  which 
we  fhould  not  be  capable  of  doing  her  the  fer- 
vice  her  illnefe  required.  In  fhort,  no  miftreft 
of  a  family,  however  folicitous  to  do  the  honours 
of  her  houfe,  could  in  full  health  have  ibown, 
even  to  ftrangers,  more  obliging  or  more  amiable  ' 
marks  of  her  kindnefs  than  thofe  which  dying 
Eloifa  ejqxreiTed  for  Her  family.  Nothing  of 
what  I  cxpcSted  happened,  nothing  of  what  really 
happened  ever  entered  my  head,  la  Ihort,  I  was 
loft  in  aftoniflunent 

After  dixuier,  word  was  brought  up  th«t  the 
clergyman  was  come.  He  came  as  a  friend  to  the  * 
family^  as  he  often  favoured  us  with  a  vilit. 
Tfaotigh  I  had  not  fent  for  htm,  as  Etoila  did  not* 
requeft  it,  I  muft  confefs  to  you,  I  was  pleafed  to 
heao'iie  was  corner  and  imagine  the  moft  zealous^ . 
believer  could  xiot  on  the  iameoceaiion  have  wel* 
corned  him  with  greater  isfleafttre.  His  pre.'* 
fcAce,  indeed,  promifed  the  removal  of  many  of 
my  doubts,  and  fome  relief  firom  my  perplexity. 

You  will  recoUefi  the  motives  for  my  telling 
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l^r.  of  het-  approaching  end.  By  the  effe£^  which, 
according  to  my  notions,  fuch  a  ihocking  piece  of 
information  (hould  have  had  on  her,  how  could  I 
conceive  that  which  it  really  had  ?    How  could  I 
imagine  that  a  woman,  fo  devout  as  not  to  pafs  a 
day,   when  in  health,  without  meditation,  who 
made  the  exercife  of    prayer   her  delight  and 
amufement,  (hould  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  when 
ihe  had  but  two  days  to  live ;  when  ihe  was  juft 
ready  to  appear  before  her  awful  judge,  iqftead  of 
making  peace  with   God   and  her   confctence, 
amufe  herfelf  in  ornamenting  her  chamber,  chat- 
.   ting  with  her  friends,  and  diverting  them  at  their 
meals,  without  ever  dropping  a  word  concerning 
God's  grace,  or  her  own  falvation  ?    What  could 
I  thinic  of  her,  and  her  real  fentiments?     How 
could  I  reconcile  her  conduct  with  the  notions  I 
had  entertained  of  her  piety  i    How  could  I  re- 
concile the  ufe  ihe  made  of  her  laft  moments  to 
what  ihe  had  faid  to  the  phyfician  of  their  great 
importance?   All  this  appeared  to  me  an  inexpli- 
cable CQigma;  for  though  1  did  not  exped  to 
find  her  pra£iiAng  all  the  hypocritical  airs  of  the 
devotees;  it  feemed  ix>  me,  however,  high  time 
to  think  of  what  ihe  judged  of  fo  much  impor- 
tance, and  that  it  ihould  fuffer  no  delay.     If  one 
18  devout  ^midft  the  noiie  and  hurry  of  life,  how 
can  one  be  otherwife  at  the  moment  we  are  go- 
ing to  quit  ity  and  when  there  f emwis  no  longer 
time  to  think  of  another  ? 
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Thefe  reflections  led  me  farther  than  I  thought 
I- ever  (hould  proceed.  I  began  to  be  uneafy,  left 
my  opiivions,  indifcreetly  maintained^  might  at 
length  have  gained  too  much  upon  her  belief.  I 
bad  not  adopted  hers,  and  yet  L  was  not  willing 
that  ihe  Ihould  have  renounced  them.  Had  I 
been  fick,  I  ihould  certainly  have  died  in  my  own 
way  of  thinking,  but  I  was  defirous  that  ihe 
ihould  die  alfo  in  her's.  Thefe  contradictory  no- 
tions  will  appear  to  you  very  extravagant :  I  my- 
felf  do  not  find  them  very  reafonable  :  they  were, 
however,  fuch  as. really  fuggefted  themfelves,  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  undertake  to  juftify,  I  only 
relate  them. 

At  length  the  time  drew  near,  when  my  ,^ 
doubts  were  to  be  cleared  up :  for  it  was  eafy  to 
fee,.that,.fooner  or  later,  the  minifter  would  turn 
the  converfation  on  the  objedl  of  his  duty  \  and 
though  Eloifa  had  been  capable  of  difguifing  her 
fentiments,  it  would  be  too  difficult  for  her  to  do 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  perfon,  attentive  and 
^prepofleiTed  as  I  was,  fhould  not  fee  through  the 
diiguife.  \ 

•  It  foon  after  happened  as  I  expe£);ed.  To  pafs 
over,  however,  the  common-place  compliments 
with  which  this  worthy  clergyman  introduced 
the  fubjeC):,  as  well  as  the  afFeCiing  manner  an 
which  he  reprefented  the  happinefs  of  crowning 
a  welUfpent  life  by  a  Chriftian  exit  \  he  added, 
K6 
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that  he  had  indeed  remembered  her  to  huve  matn* 
tained  opinions,  on  fome  points,  different  from 
thofe  of  the  church,  or  fuch  as  may  be  moft  rc»* 
fonably  deduced  from  the  facred  writings  j  but 
that,  as  the  had  never  perfifted  in  defending  them, 
he  hoped  flie  would  die,  as  Ihe  had  lived,  in  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  and  acquiefce  in  all 
the  particulars  of  their  common  confeffion. 

As  Eloifa*s  anfwer  removed  at  once  all  my 
doubts,  and  differed  a  good  deal  from  the  common- 
place difcourfes  on  fuch  occafions,  I  (hall  give 
it  you  almofl  word  for  word  j  for  I  liftened  to 
it  very  attentively,  and  committed  tt  to  paper  im* 
,  ^  .^  mediately  after, 
•  ^  «  Permit  me.  Sir  (faid  fhe),  to  begin  by  thank* 
ing  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  to  con^ 
iuA  me  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  Chriftianitjr, 
and  for  that  complacency  with  which  you  have 
borne  with  my  errors  when  I  have  gone  aftray. 
Filled  with  a  due  rcfpeS  for  your  zeal,  as  well  as 
gratitude  for  all  your  goodnefs,  I  declare  with 
pleafure  that  it  is  to  yo^  I  am  indebted  for  all  my 
good  rcfolutions,  and  that  you  have  always  di-^ 
re£ted  me  to  do  what  was  right,  and  to  believe 
what  was  true, 

«*  I  have  lived,  and  I  die  in  the  Proteftant 
communion,  whofe  maxims  are  deduced  from 
fcripture  and  reafon  5  concerning  wMch  my  heart 
hath  always  confirmed  what  my  Kps  uttered ;  and 
though  I  may  not  have  ted  always  that  docility 
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10  x^ffuci  to  jrour  prec€|)ts  w^icb  perhaps  I 
ought,  it  has  arifea  from  1117  ^jv^&m.  Si  aU  Uipd 
of  hjpocrifjrr.  that  which  I  could  not  believe  I 
cx>uld  never  profefs;  I  have  always  fmcerely 
fought  what  was  moft  coaformable  to  truth,  aad. 
the  glory  of  my  Creator.  I  may  have  been  de- 
ceived in  my  refearch  -,  not  having  the  vanity  to 
think  I  have  always  been  in  the  right.  I  may, 
indeed,  have  been  conftantly  in  the  wrpng ;  but 
my  intention  has  been  invariably  good.  This 
was  as  much  as  was  in  my  own  power.  If  God 
did  not  vouchfafe  to  enlighten  my  underftandixig 
farther,  he  is  too  merciful  and  juft  to  demand  of 
me  an  account  of  what  he  has  not  committed  to 
oa^care. 

^^  This,  Sir,  is  all  I  think  necefTary  to  fay  on 
the  (pinions  2  profefs.    As  to  the  reft,  let  my 
prefent  (ituation  aniwer  for  me.     With  my  head 
dtftraded  by  illnefs,  and  fubjeded  to  the  delirium 
of  a  fercTy  is  it  now  a  proper  time  to  endeavour 
to  reafi>n  better  than  I  did  when  in  health,  when.  \ 
my  anderftanding  was  unimpaired,  and  as  fouAd 
as  I  received  it  from  my  Maker  ? — li  I  was  dc-   / 
cetved  then,  am  I  lefs  fabjeA  to  be  fo  nowf  and 
in  my  prelent  weakne&  does  it  depend  on  me  to 
believe  odierwife  than  I  did  when  in  &iU  health, 
^nd  ftrength  of  body  and  mind  ?   It  is  our  ffafon  ^ 
which  determines  our  belief,  but  mine  has  loftits  \ 
beA.  faculties  i  what  dependance  then  cottU  ^e 
made  oa  the  opinions  I  fhoukl  now  adc^t  wiixl^ut 
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it?  what  now  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  toappeaf-^ 
to  what  I  believed  before;  for  the  uprightnefs  of 
my  intention  i»  the  fame,  though  I  have  loft  my 
judgment.  If  1  am  in  an  error,  I  am  forry  for  and 
deteft  it ;'  and  this  is  fufficient  to  fet  my  heart  at 
cafe  as  to  my  belief 

'  **With  refped  to  my  preparation  for  death? 
that.  Sir,  is  made  ;  badly  indeed  I  own,  but. it  is 
done  in  the  beft  manner  I  could:  and  at  leaft 
much  better  than  I  can  do  it  now.  L  endeavour- 
ed to  difcharge  that  important  part  of  my  duty 
before  I  became  incapable  of  it.  I  prs^ed  in 
health — ^when  I  was  ftrong ;  I  ftruggled  wiHTffi- 
vine  grace  for  fevour;  at  prefent,  now  I  am 
weak,  I  am  refigned,  and  rely  upon  it.  The 
beft  prayers  of  the  fick  are  gatlgo^e  and  yrefigna^ 
tten.  The  preparation  of  death  is  a  good  lifeTl 
know  of  no  other.  While  I  converfed  with  you, 
while  I  meditated  by  myfeif^  while  I  endeavour- 
ed to  difcharge  the  duties  which  Providence  or- 
dained for  me  ;  it  was  then  I  was  preparing  for 
death :  for*  meeting  my  God  and  judge  at  my  laft 
hour.  It  was  then  I  adored  him  with  all  my  hi^ 
culties  and  powers :  what  more  can  I  now  do^ 
when  I'have  loft  them  ?  Is  my  languid  foul  in  a 
condition  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  Almighty  i  This 
remnant  of  half  extinguifhed  life,  ablbrbed  in  pain, 
i$'  itt  wdrthy  of  being  offered  up  to  God  ?  No^ 
Sic^  he  leaves  it  me  to  employ  it  for  thofe  h6 
tau^me  to  love,  and  from  whom  it  is  bis  fove- 
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reign  will  that  I  ihould  now  depart :    I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  them  to  go  to  him  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
iV4th  them  I  fliould  now  coiicern  myfelf  5  I  {hall 
foon  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  him  alone  :  the 
Jaft  pleafure  I  t^ke  on  earth  fliall  be.  in  doing  my 
laft  duty ;   is  not  that  to  ferve  him  and  do  his 
will !  to  difcharge  all  thofe  duties  which  huma- 
nity enjoins  me  before  I  throw  it.  off  entirely? 
\yhat  have  1  to  do  to  calm  troubles  which  I  have 
not?   my  confcience  is  not  troubled;   if  fome- 
times  it  has  accufed  me,  it  has  done  it  more  when 
I  was  in  health  than  at  prefent.   It  tells  me  now 
that  God  is  more  merciful  than  I  am  criminal^ 
ahd  my  confidence  increafes  as  I  find  I  af^roach 
nearer  to  him.    I  do  not  prefent  him  with  an  im- 
perfeft,  tardy,  or  forced  repentance,  which,  dic- 
tated by  fear,  can  never  be  truly  fincere,  and  is 
only  a  fnare  by  which  the  falfe  penitent  is  de- 
ceived.   I  do  not  prefent  him  with  the  fervice  of 
the  remnant  and  latter  end  of  my  days,  full  of 
pain  and  forrow,  a  prey  to  ficknefs,  grief,  anxie- 
ty^ death;  and  which  I  would  not  dedicate  to  his 
fervice  till  I  could  do  nothing  elfe.    No,  I  pre-^ 
fent  before  him  my  whole  life,  full,  indeed,  of 
errors  and  faults,  but  exempt  from  the  remorfe 
of  the  impious,  and  the  crimes  of  the  wicked. 
j       **  To  what  punifhment  can  a  juft  God  con^ 
demn  me  ?   The  reprobate,  it  is  faid,  hate  him. 
Muft  he  not  firil  make  me  not  love  him  ?  No,  I 
fear  not  to  be  foiuidone  of  that  number,  «^ 
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thou  great  eternal  Being !  Supreme  Intelligence ! 
fource  of  life  and  happinefs !  Creator  !  Pre- 
ferver!  Father!  Lord  of  Nature !  God  power- 
ful and  good,  of  whofe  exiftence  I  never  doubted 
for  a  moment,  and  under  whofe  eye  I  have  always 
delighted  to  live !  I  know,  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
going  to  appear  before  thy  throne.  In  a  few 
days  my  foul,  delivered  from  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, {hall  begin  to  pay  thee  more  worthily  that 
homage  which  will  conftitute  my  happinefs  to 
all  eternity.  I  look  upon  what  I  (hall  be,  till 
that  moment  comes,  as  nothing.  My  body,  in- 
4eed,  ftill  lives :  but  my  intelle£hial  life  is  at  an 
end*  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career,  and  am  al- 
ready judged  from  what  is  paft.  To  fuffer,  to 
die,  is  all  that  I  have  now  to  dp,  and  this  is  Na- 
,  tare's  work.  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  have  no  occafion  to  concern  my- 
felf  at  death;  and  now  it  approaches,  I  fee  it 
without  fear.  Tliofe  who  fleep  in  the  bofinn  of 
a  father  are  in  no  fear  of  being  awaked.'' 

This  difcouHe,  begun  in  a  grave  and  flow 
voice,  and  ending  in  a  more  elevated  and  ani- 
mated tone,  made  on  every  one  prefent,  myfelf 
not  excepted,  an  impreffion  the  more  lively,  as 
the  eyes  of  her  who  pronounced  it  feemed  to 
iparkle  with  a  fupernatural  fire  i  rays  of  light 
feemed  to  encircle  her  brow;  and,  if  there  be  an^ 
thing  in  this  world  which  deferves  the  name  of 
coleftiai,  it  was  certainly  the  face  of  Eloiia^  while 
(he  was  thus  fpeaking. 
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The  mioifler  him£blf  was  trftnfported  at  what 
he  heard;  aod,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  ey^  to 
heaven,  Good  God !  (faid  be)  behold  the  worflup 
that  truly  honours  thee  I  deign  to  render  it  propi- 
tious; for  how  (eldom  do  mortals  dFer  thee  the 
like!  Madam  (continued  he,  turning  to  £loi£iy 
aad  approaching  her  bed),  I  thought  to  have  in- 
ftru£ted  you,  but  have  myfelf  been  inftruded.    I 
have  nothing  further  to  iay  •     You  have  tHat  true 
faitb^  which  knows  how  to  love  God«     Bear  with  ^ 
you  that  precious  repoie  and  teftiiponyofa  good 
eonfcience,  and  believe  me  it  will  noC  deceive 
you.    I  have  ken  many  Chriflians  in  your  fitoa* 
tion,  but  never  beibre  &W  ainy  thitig  like  this. 
What  a  diffisrenoe  between  fiitcb  a  peaceful  end^ 
and  that  of  thoie  terrified  finners,  who  ifiYplore 
Heaven  with  vain  and  idle  pn^ers,  unworthy 
to  be  heard*     Your  deaths  madam,  is  as  exern* 
platy  as  your. life:  you  have  lived  to  exercife  your 
charity   to  mankind,  and  die  a  martyr  to  mater* 
nal  tendernefs.    Whether  it  pleafe  God  to  reftore 
you  to  us,  to  ferve  us  as  an  example,  or  whether 
he  is  pleafed  to  call  you  to  himfelf,  to  crown 
your  virtue  with  its  due  reward,  may  we  all,  fo 
long  as  we  furvive,  live  like  you,  and,  in  the  end, 
follow  your  example  in  death ;  we  {hall  then  be 
certain  of  happinefs  in  another  life." 

He  offered  now  to  take  his  leave;  kitEloifa 
prevailed  on  him  to  ftay.    ^^  You  are  one  of  my 
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friends  (faid  (he  to  him),  and  one  of  thofe  I  take 
the  greateft  pleafure  to  fee;  it  is  for  thofe  my  laft 
moments  are  fo  precious.  We  are  going  to  part 
for  too  long  a  time  to  part  fo  foon  now.''  He 
was  well  pleafed  to  ftay,  and  I  went  out  and  left 
them. 

At  my  return,  I  found  the  converfation  con- 
tinued ftiil  on  the  fame  fubjed;  but  in  a  leffr  in« 
terefting  manner.^  The  mtnifter  complained 
much  of  that  falfe  notion^  which  makes  religion 
only  of  ufe  to  perfons  on  their  death-bed,  and  re* 

i  prefents  its  minifters  as  men  of  illomen.  ^^  We 
are  looked  upon  (ikys  he)  in  common,  rather  as 
the  meflengers  of  forrow  and  death,  than  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  life  and  iklvation :  andthat,  be- 
caufe,  from  the  convenient  opinion  of  the  world, 
Aata  quarter^of  an  hour's  rq>entance  is  fufficient 
to  eflEace  fifty  years  of  guilt,  we  are  only  wel- 
come at  fuch  a  time«  Wemuft  be  clothed  iiv« 
mourning  habit,  and  afFeAa  morofe  air ;.  in  ihort, 
nothing  is  fpared  to  render  us  difmal  and  terrify- 
ing. It  is  yet  worfe.  in  other  religious  profe£- 
fions.     A  dying  Roman  Catholic  is  furrounded 

•  by  objefts  the  moft  terrifying,  and.is  peftered 
with  ceremonies  that  in  a  manner  bury  him 
alive.  By  the  pains  they-  take  to  keep  the  devils 
from  him,  he  imagines  he  fees  his  chamber  full 
of  them  i  he  dies  a  hundred  times  with  fear. be- 
fore he.  expires,  and  it  is  in  this  ftate  of  horror 
the  church  delights  to  plung-e  the  dying  finner^. 
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«  Thank  God  (faid  Ekrifa)  that  we  were  not 
brought  up  in  thofe  venal  jeligipns^  which  ^mur- 
der  pgoplft  Jto  inherit  their  .wg^tb^  and  who^^^- 
ling  Heaven  to  the-  rich,  would  extend  even  to 
the  other  world  that  unjuib  inequality^ which  pre- 
vails in  thi$f  I  do  n^t  at  all  doubt  that  fuch- 
mournful  ideas  encourage  infidelity,.and  create  2, 
natural  averfion  for  that  fpecies  of  worihip  which^ 
adopts  them,  I  hope  (continued  file,  looking. 
fiedfaftly  at  me)  that  he  who  may  educate  0IM^ 
children  Will  adopt  v«ry  different  ^mftXii9s:  mi, 
that  he  will  not  feprefent  religipn  to  them  %s  .g. 
mottrnliil  exercife>  by  continuaUy  fetting  bisfi^re 
them  the  piofped;  of  death*  If  they  le^xn  oncer 
but  to  live  well,  jLhey  will  of  themfelves  know 
how  to  die/* 

In  the  continuation  of  thia  difcoiirf«»  whi^ 
became  lefs  affecting  and  more  interrupted  than  I . 
fliall  tell  you,  I  fully  comprehended  the  maxims 
of  Eloifa,.  and  tlie  condu£l  at  which  I  had  been 
furprifed*     It  appeared  that»  perceiving  herfitua* 
tion  quite  defperate,  (he  contrived  only  to  remove 
that  ufelefs  and  mournful  appearance  which>  the . 
ffar  of  moft  people  when  dying  makes  them  put 
on.     This  (he  did  either  to  divert  our  affli£tion, 
or  to  banifh  from  her  own  view  a  fpe£la£Ue  fo 
moving,    and  at   the    fame    time    unneceflary^ 
'«  Death  (faid  Ihe)  is  of  itfelf  fufiiciently  painful! 
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why  imift  it  be  rendcr^ed  hideous?  The  care 
which  others  throw  away  in  endeavouring  to 
prolong  their  lives,  I  will  employ  to  enjoy  mine 
to  the  laft  moment.  Shall  I  make  an  hoipitai  of 
my  apartmenty  a  fcene  of  difguft  and  trouble^ 
when  my  laft  care  will  be  to  aflemble  in  it  all 
tho&  who  are  mpft  dear  to  me  ?  If  I  fuffer  the 
air  to  ftagnate,  I  muft  baiii&  my  children  or  ex* 
pofe  their  health  to  danger*  If  I  put  on  a  fright- 
ful drefs  and  appearance  myfelf,  I  fliall  be  known^ 
90  longer  i  I  (hall  be  no.longer  the  iame  peripn  ^ 
yan  will  all  retaen^r  tofaav«  loVed  me,  tnd  will 
be  able  to  bear  me  no  more.  I  (hall^  even  alirc^ 
have  the  frightfal  fpeftacle  of  horror  before  mne^ 
irhich  I  ^U  t>e  to  my  friends  when  I  aa  dead. 
Inftead  of  this,  I  have  difcoveredtbeart  to  esuend 
my  life  without  piolonging  it.  I  cxift,  I  lore, 
am  loved,  and  live  till  the  laft  breath  forfakes  me. 
The  moment  of  death  is  nothing :  the  natural 
evil  is  a  trifle  f  and  I  have  overcome  all  thofeof 
opinion.** 

This,  and  a  good  deal  of  fimilar  dtfeourfe,  paf- 
fed  between  the  patient,  the  minifter,  fometimes 
the  doSor,  Fanny,  and  me.  Mrs.  Orbe  was 
prefent  all  the  while,  but  never  joined  in  the 
converfation.  Attentive  to  the  wants  of  her 
friend,  (he  was  very  affiduous  to  ferve  her,  wh^i 
(he  wanted  any  af&ftance ;  the  reft  of  the  time 
fhe  remained  immoveable  and  almoft  inani- 
mate: ihe  kept  lodging  at  her  without  ^)eaking^ 


ani  without  nUiderSaading  xay'tblnjgof  wkat  Wm 

As  tb  myfelf ;  fearing  that  Eloiia  Wotdd  talk 
Un  rmfich  for  hdr  fSrength,  I  took  the  optH>rtimit7 
of  the  miaHket  and  phjfician's  talkrilg  to  each . 
other  afide,  to  tell  her,  in  her  ear,  that  ihe  talked 
a  great  deal  for  a  ficfc  perfon,  and  reafoned  very 
pro^:>andly  for  one  who  conGeived  h^rfelf  incapa^ 
We  of  reafoning.  "  Yes  (replied  Ihe,  very  low), 
I  talk  too  imich  for  a  peribn  that  is  (ick,  but  not 
for  one  that  is  dying ;.  I  fliall  very  foon  have 
nothing  more  to  fay.  With  refpedl  to  argum&nt, 
I  reaibn  no  more  now :  I  have  done  with  it.  i 
have  often  refie<3:ed  on  my  laft  illnefe;  I  at»  now 
td  profit  by  my  reflex^ion.  I  am  tlo  longer  capa* 
ble  of  reflefting  nor  rcfolving ;  I  am  now  only 
aUe  to  talk  of  what  I  have  before  thought:  of, 
and  to  ptaSife  what  I  have  formerly  j»folved.* 

The  remainder  of  the  day  palfed  away  in  near- 
ly the  fame  tranquillity,  aiid  ali!ft©ft  in  the  fame  , 
manner,  as  if  ho  fick  perfon  was  in  the  houfe. 
Eloifa,  juft  as  in  full  heahh, .  calm  and  r^efigned) 
talked  with  the  fame  good  fenTe  and  the  fan^ 
fpirit;  putting  on,  now  and  then^  an  air  of  iere^ 
nity  approaching  even  to  fprightUnefs*  In-  fiwft^ 
I  continued  to  obferve  a  certain  appesKraflce  of 
joy  in  her  eyes^  which  increafed  my  uneadnefe, 
and  concerning  which  I  was  determined  to  come 
to  an  explanation. 

I  delayed  it  no  longer  Aa^  the  fiime  et^niog;: 


when,  feeing  I  had  an  inclination  to  be  left  aldne 
with  her,  Oie  told  me  I  had  prevented  her,  for 
that  file  had  fometfaihg  to  fay  to  me.  -'^  It  is 
very  well  {replied  I),  but  as  I  intimated  my  in* 
tention  firft,  give  me  leave  firft  to  explain  tny- 
fclf/' 

Then  fitting  down  by  her,  and  looking  at  her 
attentively,  "  My  Eloifa  (faid  1),  my  dear  Elotfii, 
you  have  wounded  ray  very  fouL  Yes  (conti- 
nued i,  feeing  her  look  upon  me  wkh  fome  fur- 
prife),  I  have  penetrated  your  fentiments ;  you 
are  glad  to  die,  you  rejoice  to  leave  me.  Refiefk 
on  my  behaviour  to  you  fince  we  have  lived  to* 
gether^  have  I  defer ved  on  your  part  fo  cruel  a 
defire?"  At  the  inftant  flie  clafped  both  my 
hands  in  her's,  and  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  my 
foul,  "  Who  ?  I !  (faid  (he),  I  glad  to  leave  you  ! 
Is  it  thus  you  penetrate  my  fentiments  ?  Have 
you  fo  foon  forgot  our  converfation  of  ycfter- 
day  ?" — "  At  leaft  (interrupted  I),  you  die  content 
r-.I  havefeen— I  fee  it."— «  Hold  (faid  flie),  it  is 
indeed  true,  I  die  content :  but  it  is  content  to 
die,  as  I  have  lived,  worthy  the  name  of  your 
wife.  Aflc  of  me  no  more,  for  I  can  tell  you  no 
more ;  but  here  (continued  (he,  taking  a  folded 
|)aper  from  under  her  -pillow),  here  is  what 
.will  unfold  to  you  the  myftery."  This  paper 
was  a  letter  which  I  faw  was  direded^  to  you. 
^^  I  give  it  to  you  open  (added  fhe,  giving  it  into 
my  hands),  that  after  having  read  it  you  may  dc» 


termine  within  yourfelf,  either  to  fend  or  fop- 
prefs  it,  according  as  you  think  beft.     I  de- 
fire,  however^  you  will  not  read  it  till  I  am  no 
more^  and  I  am  certain  you  will  grant  that  re^  : 
queft." 

This  letter,  my  dear  St.  Preux,  you  will  find 
enclofed.  She  who  wrote  it  I  well  know  is 
dead  j  but  I  can  hardly  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
that  fhe  no  longer  exifls. 

^hequeftioned  me  afterwards,  ^cpreiling  great 
uneaiinefs  about  her  father.  '  ^^  Is  it  poffihle  (faid 
ihe)  that  he  fhould  know  bis  daughter  to  be  in 
danger  and  ihe  not  hear  from  him !  Has  any  mi& 
fortune  happened  to  him  ?  or  has  he  ceafed  to 
love  me  ?  Can  it  be  that  my  father,  fo  tender  a 
father,  'fhould  thus  abandon  his  child  ?   that  he 
ihould  let  me  die  without  feeing  him ;  without 
receiving  his  laft  blefUng ;  without  embracing 
him  in  my  laft  moments.     Good  God !  how  bit»- 
terly  will  he  reproach  hirfifelf,  when  he  comes 
to  find  that  he  will  fee  me  no  more !" — This  re- 
ile£lion  fo  extremely  afflicted  her,  that  I  judged 
fhe  would  be  lefs  aiFeded  to  know  he  was  iU, 
than  to  fufpetSt  his  indifFerence.     I  therefore  de- 
termined to  acquaint  her  with  the  truth,  and  in 
faiSt  found  her  more  eafy  than  under  her  firft  fuf^ 
picions.      The  thoughts  of  never  feeing  him 
again,  however, .  much   affe£led  her.      "  Alas ! 
(faid  (he)  what  will  become  of  him  when  I  am 
gone  ?  Shall  he  live  to  furvivc  his  whole  family  ? 
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Wkat  a  Ufe  of  (blitiMle  will  his  be?  It  is  impoC- 
fible  he  {hotild  long  ftirrive  l"  At  this  moment 
mtar«  feCutn^d  its  empire,  20x1  the  horrors  of 
qsproaching  death  #ere  extremely  perceptible. 
She  figbed,  clafped  her  hands,  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  Heaven ;  and,  I  faw  plainly,  endeavoured  to 
pray,  with  all  that  difficulty  which  flic  before  ob- 
ferved  always  attended  the  pr^drs  of  the  fick. 

When  it  was  over,  flie  turned  to  mcj  and  conh- 
plaining  that  file  fel^  herfelf  very  weak,  told  me 
ihc  forefaw  this  would  be  the  kft  time  we  (hould 
have  an  opporttmity  of  cottveffing  together.  "  I 
ccmjore  yo«,  theref^e  (continued  flie),  by  our 
6x:red  imion,  in  the  name  of  thofe  dear  mfants, 
the  pledgeis  of  our  love^  harbour  no  longer  fuch  an- 
juft  fa^icions  of  yOuf  wife.  Can  I  rejoice  to  leave 
you  ?  You,  the  bufmefe  of  whofe  life  it  has  been 
to  inftrui^  and  make  me  happy  !  you,  who  of  all 
the  men  in  the  world,  were  the  moff  capable  to 
make  me  fo  ^  you,  with  whotti  only  perhaps  I 
could  have  lived  withift  the  bounds  of  difcretioh 
and  virtue  I  No!  believe  me,  if  I  could  fetany 
Value  upon  Kfe,  it  would  be  that  I  might  fpend  it 
with  you,**  Thefe  words,  pronounced  with 
great  tendernefsy  zffeSt^i  me  to  th^  degree,  tfa^ 
as  I  prefied  her  hands  frequently  with  my  Hps,  I 
found  them  wet  wii>h  my  tears.  I  never  before 
thought  my  eyes  made  for  weeping.  Thefe 
f^rL.werc  the  Srft  I  ever  fhed  fmce  my  birth, 
add  fhoU  be  the  lafl  till  the  hour  of  my  death. 
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After  having  wept  the  laft  for  Eloifa,  there  is 
aiothing  left  on  eaurth  that  caa  draw  from  me  a 
tear. 

This  was  a  day  of  great  fatigue  for  poor 
£loifiu  Her  preparation  of  Mrs.  Orbe  in  the 
preceding  night,  her  interview  with  the  childten 
in  the  morning,  that  with  the  minifter  in  the  af* 
ternoon,  together  with  the  above  converfation 
ivith  me  in  the  evening,  had  quite  exhaufted  her. . 
She  betook  herfelf  to  reft,  and  flept  better  that 
night  than  on  the  preceding,  whether  on  account 
of  her  laiEcude,  or  that  in  hSt  her  fever  and  pa- 
roxyfms  were  lefe  violent. 

Early  the  next  morning,  word  was  brought 
me  that  a  ftranger,  very  indifferently  dreffed,  de* 
fired  very  earneftly  to  fpeak  particularly  to 
Eloifa:  and  though  he  was  informed  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  he  ftill  continued  his  importunity,  faying  his 
bufinefs  related  to  in  a£l  of .  great  charity ;  that 
he  knew  Mrs.  Wolmar.  v^ry  well,  and  that 
while  fhe  had  life,  remaining,  (he  would  tak;e 
plcafure  in  exerting  her-  benevolence.  As,  Eloifa 
had  eftabliOied  it  as  an  invariable  rule  t^^t  no 
perfon,  particularly  fuch  as  appeared  to  be  in  diii- 
trefs^  ihould  be  turned  away^the  fervai|ts  brought 
me  word  of  the  man  and  his  requeft :  on  which  I 
ordered  him  in.  His  appearance  was  mean  to 
the  grcateft  degree,  being  clothed  almoft  in  rags, 
and  having  in  his  air  and  manner  all  the  fymptotji* 


of  hidigeM€6*  I  M  Mt  obfenre^  howefver,  any 
th&ig  further  efthef  in  hi^  Ib^  or'  ilifcDurfc» 
make  me  fufpicious  of  him  j  though  he  ftiU  per- 
fiftcd  iri  his  refolution  of  ttlVm^  his  bufiiieE  to 
none  but  Eloili.  l  told  him,  th^t  if  it  related  to 
aof  rermedy  he  wiight  be  pofieffed  of  to  fave  her 
nfe,  1  would  gbe  himall  the  recompencskc 
mightexpeft  fwim her,  without  trembling  heria 
her  prefisjnt  extremityv  ""  No,  frr  (replied  he), 
poor  ss  I  am,  1  defite  not  your  money.  I  de* 
mand  only  what  belongs  to  me,  what  I  efteem  be- 
jFotid  all  the  treafares  on  earth,  what  I  have  loft 
by  my  own  folly,  and  what  Mi*s.  Wolmar  alone, 
to  whom  I  owe  it^  can  a  fecond  time  reftorc." 

This  difcoorfe,  thoiigh  unintelligible,  deter- 
mined me,  however,  w^t  to  do.  A  defigning 
knave  might  indeed  have  {^li  a^  much,  but  he 
could  never  have  (aid  it  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
required  that  none  of  the  fervants  ihould  be  pre* 
fcnt,  a  precautiort  whicb  feemed  myfterious  and 
ftrangei  I  indulged  him,  aitd  introduced  him  to 
Eloifa.  He  had  faid  that  he  was  known  to  Mrs. 
Orbej  hepafled  by  her,  however,  without  her 
taking  notice  of  him,  at  which  I  was  a  little  fur* 
priied.  Eloifa  recolle<9;ed  him  immediately. 
Their  faceting  was  extremely  aflfefting.  Clara, 
hearing  a  noife,  came  forward,  and  foon  remem* 
bered  her  old  acquaintance,  not  without  fbme 
tokens  of  joy,  but  thefe  were  foon  checked  by  her 
affli<aion*     One  fentiment  only  engroffcd  her  at- 
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tentSoh,  and  her  heart  was  infeofible  to  every' 
thing  elie. 

It  is  needlefs,  I  imagine,  to  tell  you  who  thifc    / 
perlbn  was  -,  a  thoufand  ideas  will  arife  tip  in  your    ' 
memory,  and  fuggeft  it.    But  wfaiift  £lor&  Vas 
comforting  him,  however,  ihe  was  (ettd  With  ^ 
violent  ftoppage  of  her  breath,  and  became  fo  ill 
that  we  thought  fhe  was  going  to  expire.     To  • 
prevent  any  further  furprife  or  diftradfcion,  at  k 
time  when  her  relief  only  was  to  be  thought  on, 
I  put  the  man  into  the  clofet,  and  bid  him  lock 
himfeif  in.     Fanny  was  then  called  up,  and  after 
ibme  time  Eloifa  recovered  from  her  fit  i  wheii 
looking  round,  and  feeing  us  all  in  a  confternation 
aboot  her,  fhe  faid,  **  Nevermind,  children^  this 
is  only  an  eilay^  it  is  nothing  like  fo  painful  ^ 
one  would  think." 

AH  was  foon  tranquil  again ;  but  the  alarm  was 
fo  great,  that  I  quite  forgot  the  man  in  the  clofet, 
till  Eloifa  whifpered  me,  to  know  what  was  be* 
come  of  him.  This  Was  not,  however,  till  din- 
ner was  ferved  up,  and  we  were  all  (at  down  to^ 
table.  I  would  have  gone  into  the  clofet  to 
ipeak  to  him,  but  he  had  locked  the  door  on 
^  the  iniide,  as  I  had  direded  him ;  I  was  oblig* 
ed,  therefore,  to  have  patience  till  after  din- 
ner.** 

During  our  repaft,  Du  Boffon,  who  dined  with 
us,  fpeaking  of  a  young  widow  who  was  going 
L  2 
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to  m^rry  ags^ixi,  made  ibiZHs  x^Q^ipvis.^  fhe  miir 
fortunes  of  widows  la  general^  to  .whjc^  I.xc^ 
j^Ued,  t^cfortuae  of  iboie.was  f^ill  barfi^f  who 
were  widows,  while  their  huft>*uds  ^,er^  Jiv|qg. 
*'  That,  indeed,,  fix  (anfwcreji  Fanny,  whoUaw 
jthis.  difcourfe  was  direaedtp  her),  is  tQO:true,  ef- 
jpecially  if  fuch  iufbands  Are  helov.ei"     The 
^ con veriation  then  turned  upoa  hers.;  md^  af  ihc 
always  fpokc  of  him  very  affeaiwatcXy^  ifiW^ 
natural  for  her  to  4o  fo  now^«at  a  xiine  wl^en .  the 
lofs  of  a  b^efadrefs  threatened  to  jnake  that  of 
.her  hufband  ftill  more  fevere,.    This,  indeed^  flic 
did  in  the  moft^efUng  terms,  .connnendiiig  the 
.natural  gooduefs  of  hi3  difpoiition,  lamenting  .the 
bad  examples  by  which  he  bad  been  feduced^and 
(oilnq^rely  regrettinj;  his  lofs,.  that,  being  fiiffi- 
ciently  difpofed  before  to  forjx>w,  iChe  burft  xyut 
into  s  flood  pi  t^ars..    At  this  inftant  the  clofet- 
door  flew  open^  and  the  poor  man,  rufliing  out, 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  embraced  her  knees, 
and  |pa\njgled  bis  tears  with  hers.     She  was  hold- 
ing a  glais  in  her  hand^  which  immediately  fell  to 
the  ground^  while  the. poor  creature  wasib  af- 
JfcSt^d  with  joy  .and  furp.rife,.fthat^{he  had  £dlen 
into.a.fit^  had  not  j)roper  care  he^ninilantly  taken 
to  prevent  it,  .  .  .      •        , 

What  followed  is  eafily  imagined.  It  was 
,^  known  in  a  n^oment  oye|-  the  whole  houfe  that 
. :  Clau,d  ^n^t  was  a>me,  the  l^ufband  of  our  good 
^  'Ilanny!  What  a  feftiv^lj  He  was  hardly  got  out 
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chitiiber  bdbre  he  was  ftrippdt  of  his  tat- 
md  drefled  in  a  decent  manner.  Had  each 
rfervantshadbuttwofhirts  a  pieceyAnec 

Iboii  hare  had  as  many  as  them  ail.    They 
ndeed,  ib  fiir*  prevented  me,  that  when  I 
our,  with  a  defign  to  get  him  equipped,  I 
bliged  to  mak6  ufe  of  nvy  authority y.  ta  • 
thctti  "^take  batk  the  clothes  they  had'  far- 

himwUh. 

:he  mean  time,  Fanny  would  not  leave  her 
fs ;  inorder,  however,  to  give  her  an  oi^r<« 

of  an  hour  or  two's  converfaticn  with  her 
id,  we  pretended  the  children  wanted  to 
n  airing,  and  fent  them  both  to  take  care 
n.  •  fift 

is  fcene  did  not  difturb  Eloila  ib  muehM  J 
eceding  ones.  There  was  nothing  in  Hi 
:eable,  and  it  rather  did  her  good  than 
Clara  and  I  paflTed  the  afternoon  with 
'  ourfelves,  and  had  two  hdursrof  calm  un- 
ipted  converfation,  which  (he  rendered  the 
agreeable  and  interefting  of  any  we  had 
xperienced  in  oar  lives. 

opened  it  with  fome  obfen^tions  on  the 
ng  fcene  we  had  juft^held,  and  which  re** 
ftroifgty  to  her  mind  the  times  of  her  earlyx 
.  Then  following  the  order  of  events,  flm 
I  (hort  recapitulztion  of  theincidents  of  her 
ith  a  view  to  lEhow,  that^ making  it  fwr  afl 


in  <air  fte  hud  bun  fenonaie  *  apcU.'kagpf j|i  ftat 

e^^Uy  teK>i|ief$|  aini  tittt  tlewoideiipvrliidi 
niM  Cttt.keriiS'ifi  thtmiA4ic^hci(Ji$Lym^^l^ai^ 
i|i  fill  vpfafance^gooordttig  fio  tiie  «atiMAl.«Daife 
of  tbiogm cooork  tk^  ifoiat  «f  fepamrion. brti 
(^eea  the  good  and  cvil^  laovtid  life. 

it  had  been  pleafedto  give  her,  a fcfeqi^ilMfci ijjui 
bopewlfitt  baart)  a'4b«f»d  >mdBrihn»dit|g>j  xiftd^^a 
4gr^»9able.ppefofi)  in  tbatuhiKi  tew  .pVQ^iAA:f0 
give  hdr  b^ri^  in  a  )a«d  of  IH^mifi^'tfid  \iio6  Jiaa 

.x^^^lPaCifaHW  i  tl}a|ftei(BifllMi)f  anJMHiMabfe 
^il}r,ia9d  ^maf  m  IgneUe  «r  cfiMftitif4<fa^& 
^at  ibe  was  born  to  a  moderate  fortune^  aad  li0t 
fSec  t«i  tteiapcrlu0ii6ricfaea«f  tbefreift>  vriikii 
..;$^llH|pt .  the  Aiad^  or  to  the  tadigeno*  of  the 
pfioft  wkkrh  detefestit.  She  leMcttaieldAcrAif 
t)iat  ibe  Witt  born  of  pftrestt,  balli  e^fhem  {^ 
and  vtr<tiious>  replete  with  juftioe  and  hoMmr^ 
and  who>  tempcaing  Ae  faults  of  «ach  odwr,  had 
fmomed^r  judgment'QA  theirs,  witfao«t  fiibje& 
ing  her  to  their  foibles  or  pee^ioes*  She  bodb* 
fiAlibe  aduaiMges&e  had<en]iajred,  of  bmngahi- 
ca^  in  a  raiaonal  aad  tu^j  ireBgion ;  :wluciv  b 
f^  from  dehafingy  devatcs  Jdud  enaofales  nan- 

'  Jeiiidf  wbkJi^ettfaer^iroQftBgifxqMety  inor.fiuia* 
tictfai>  penaitsuka .  pto^Ean  to  makeatfe,  at  die 
fymc4iTxni  botk  jof  iuth^and  xeafon^  to  be  att  once 
both  devout  and  hunuufc. . 


fias>K^MtA:^)  1 1)^^-  enjpjriiil.tn  ^coaunm  with 
otiiecS';.  Jbutit^is  :onr-rlhi$>Jiieav9i|.r«(6pr«4;  for 
me  aiwr;  1  aia<«  wonui^  jtnd  }?etl3»ve  jqmiwa  a 
trueirietid. .  .Hoirm  guvi^  ti^..bii:irttsit.cbe  fatnie 
tktte;ii  it.f^e:  ni ;»  fioiHirilf  of  ^  iii«li(MliQii« 

hBafts..ooe  IcMT  the  other;  il  unitdk  uaiift  the 
cxadle;  J  li«r«  bMii  bhiifei  wkk  jgit  ffiWidftTtl 
diinag  n^ikbywj.  )mt  kind  ba^  wiU  cloijs  4v^ 
iMifchj  riniiiMtMithgr  tnri^      liik^diift  ia 

V.  WibstprtBieat  advice.  hiKb  ftie  not^veA 
laatwhat  porik  imlh  ike  oo«  ftved  m^i 
tektt  attAioas  b^b  flie  not  wtdott^ 
ri;a«btt.flkaMUI^iiideed»  faMJC  bMo  ivtthDot 
hm  ?  irtait  ibooid  I  iwt  h^e  bmi^  hud  I  liftenod 

.. CJs^  ioAead^of  rqx^iiig^  kaned  her^hoad  Da 
the  boeaft  of  her  friend^  asui  woidd  bam  AiAcd 
her^ghs.by  fast  toaRs:  but  tt  ivas  aapoffiUe. 
Eloifa  embraced  her.  with  the  naoft  oordial  aifiac- 
tion,  and  fiar  a  long.  tiia3£.a.iQKiie  of. toariefe 
lilcncefaccecdcd*,  .  > 

When  they  rccoreredthemfelrcs,  Eloifii  ooa-r 
tinued  her  drfcoarfe.  ^  Tkdk  faleffiags  {iaid 
ihe)  were  mixed  witbthoir  iacocureniences^  icedi  * 

L4... 


,   '    id  the  lot  of  hunMintty !  Mjfaegrt  yj|s  ffiyie  fcr 
JpVei,difiicult  as  to  perfonal  merit,  but  in<Hfitr- 
ent  to  that  opinion,  it  was  morally  impoffible 
that  my  father^  prejudices  ttacfM  ever  agree  witb 
Thy*  iheKnatito^.     My  heart  requited  a  lover  of 
its  own  pecdliar  choice  ;  fucb  a  one  ofieredhim- 
felf ;  I  made  choice  of  him,  or  rather.  Heaven  lb 
\  ^rtStti  my  choH^,'that,  though  a  flave  to  paf-^ 
''    y     ildn;  I  {hould  not  be  abandoned  to  the  horrors  of- 
^,C^.  my*  guilt,  attdthat  f  he  Igve^oTvirtuc  (hoQldftill 
^    "^  ^     keep  polTei&on  of  my  heart,  even  after  I  was  cri* 
^  '.,     xAjmi*    He  made  ufe  i>f  the  fpecious  infmuating 
■V  0  ^'^    Ungua^e  ^  virtue^  by  wludK-a'thouland  biifft  men 
.  r>  '  ;^y  reduce  <i;ulr  ftx  ih  but  ^rhaps  be  ovfy  of  all 
\  'mankind  was-  fincere.     Did  I  then  know  bis 
,    heart?  Ah!  no.    I  then  knew  no  more  of  him 
than  his^profeffions,  and  yet  I  was  feduced.     I 
.V  >  did  that  through  defpair  which  otihers  have  done 
through  wantonnefs :  I  even  threw  myfelf,  as 
my  father  reproached  me^  into  his  aims ;  and  yet 
he  loved  and  refpeded  me ;  by  that  reiped  alone 
I  began  to  know  him  truly.    Every  man  capable 
of  fuch  behaviour  muft  have  a  ncMc  fouL   Then 
I   might  fafi^ly  have  trufled  him;  but  I    had 
done  that  before,  and  afterwards  ventured  to 
truft   in    my    own  ftrength,  and  fb  was    de- 
ceived." 

^  She  then  went  on  to  lavifli^ncomtums  on  the 
merits  of  this  unhappy  lover :  I  will  not  iky  flic 
did  him  more  than  juftide,  but  the  plcafure  (he 
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took  in  it  was  very  obvious.    She  even  praifed  ' 
Him  at  her  own  expence,  and  by  endeavourang  to 
be  jufl  to  him,  was  unjuft  to  herfelf.     She  went 
even  fo  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  held  adultery 
in  greater  horror  than  ihe  did ;  forgetting  that 
lie  bimfelf  had  difproved  any  futrh  fuggeftion» 
-     All  the  other  incidents  of  her  life  were  related 
in  the  feme  fpirit.      The  behaviour  of  Lord 
B— — ,  her  hufband,  her  children^  your  return, 
our  friendship,  every  thing  was  fet  in  the  moft 
&vourable  light.     She  tecapitulated  even  her 
misfortunes  with  pleafure,  as  accidents  which  had 
prevented  greater  misfortunes.    She  loft  her  mo- 
ther at  a  time  when  that  lofe  was  peculiarly  felt; 
but  if  Heaven  had  been  pleafed  to  fpare  her,  a 
difhirbance,  fatal   to  the  peace  of  her  family, 
might  have  been  the  confequence.     The  affift« 
ance  of  her  mother,  feeble  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  fufficient   to  flrengthenher  refolution  to 
reiift  the  will  of,  her  father,  whence  family  did 
<:ord  and  fcaadal  would  have  arifen,  perhaps  fome 
difafter  or  difhonour,  and  perhaps  flill  worfe,  if 
lier  brother  had  lived.     She  had  married  a  man, 
againfl.her  own  inclination,  whom  (he  did  not 
love ;  and  yet  ihe  maintained,  that  ibe  could,  not 
have  b^n  fo  happy  with  any  other  man,  not  even 
with  the.  oh}e£t  of  her  paffion.     The  death  of 
Mr.  Orbe  haddeprived  her  of  a  friend  in- the  hu£. 
band,  bat  had  reflored  her  a  more  amiable  one  in 
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Ae  wife.  She  even  went  imhr^  ix^indiuie  ber 
uaeafimfe,  her  pams,  in  the  mmiber  of  UtfflAgs, 
a$  they  had  fennki  to  {>revcnt  her  heart  frOAl>eiBg 
faacden^d  againft  the  Aifierings  of  otMers.  ^  It » 
unknown  ((aid  (he)  the  delight  of  bemeanifig  our 
owa  misfortunes  or  thofe  of  others.  A  fufeepti- 
blemind  finds  a  contentment  in  itfelf^  independent 
of  fortune*  How  deeply  have  I  not  fighed  !  how 
bitceriy  have  I  not  wept !  and  yet,  were  I  topaft 
tny  life  again,  the  evil  I  have  €X>mmitted  would 
he  all  that  I  woirld  wiifa  retrenched  ;  diat  which 
I  have  fofFered  would  be  again  agreeable.'*  Thefe^ 
St.  Preux,  were  her  own  words ;  when  you  have 
read  her  letter  they  will  perhaps  feem  more  in- 
tellt^faie* 

•*  Thus  (continued  flie)  ^oufee  to  what  feli- 
city I  was  arrived.  I  enjoyed  a  conflderaUe 
fliare  of  hap{^nefs,  and  had  ftill  more  in  view: 
The  increafirig  profperity  of  my  family,  the  vir- 
tuous education  of  my  children,  all  that  i  held 
dear  in  the  world  affembled,  or  ready  to  be  aflem- 
bled  around  me.  The  time  prefent  and  the  future 
equally  flattering ;  enjoyment  and  hope  united  to 
complete  my  happinefs.  Thus  raifed  to  the  pin^ 
nadexrf  earthly  blift,  I  couid  not  but  defcend; 
as  it  caitve  before  it  was  expeSed,  it  would  have 
taken  its  flight  while  i  was  delighted  in  the 
Noughts  of  its  duraftion.  What  <^t>uld  Ptovi- 
4ence  have  done  to  havefoftained  mis  <m  the  fam- 
mit  of  felicity  ?    A  permanent  fituation  is  not 


the  lot  of  maiikmd  %  ao,  subax  we  htm  acquired 
eyery  ^ttking^  wreoMnlbUe  fomethiiig,  dioughit 
wore  fvtm  i)o  other  cajufe  tbaa  that  Cbe  pkafiiio 
of  e^joyn^em  dtmiiii4he6  ^  pofleffion.  My  fiitker 
is  j»lresidy  in  the  ikdine  of  Ufe,  osy  cbiidren  of  Bxt 
^;«&  whisn  life  ts  very  tmcetsuin :  how  many  loJles 
might  oothereafter  affli&ixie>  without  my  having 
itta  my  power  to  eenfole  oiyfelf  under  one  !  A 
oiotber'^  affiaftion  conftatntly  lincreafes^  whilft  the 
tendernefe  of  her  ofispring  diminiffaes  as  they  are 
^fent,  or  refide  at  a  diftanoe  from  her.  Mine,  as 
they  grew  up,  would  be  taken  from  me  :  they 
would  live  in  the  great  ^wid,  and  might  negleS: 
oie.  Yoti  intend  to  iend  one  of  them  to  Ruffia  ; 
how  many  tears  would  not  his  departure  and  ah- 
ienoe  coft  me  !  all  by  d^ees  would  be  detacfh- 
edfrom  me,  and  I  Aouldhave  nothing  to  fupply 
their  lo&.  £k>w  olceii  ihould  I  find  myielf  not  in 
the  iituatton  in  which  I  now  am  going  to  leave 
you !  and,  after  all,  I  mult  .fliii  die.  Die,  per* 
baps,  itbe  laft  of  you  all^  alone  and  forfaken  !  the 
longer  one  livesi  the  more  defbrous  we  are  of  iiv- 
if^,  even  wfaei^  our  enjoyments  are  at  an  end : 
hence.  IuMght  furviafe  tilLlife  became  a  burden, ' 
and  yet  ihould  fiear  to  die ;  it  is  the  ordinary  <:on* 
ieimeqceiof.old  age.  lafteadofthat,  my  laft  mo- 
ments aoe  now  agneeaUe,  and  i  haveih-eagth  to 
re%B.myfelf  to  death,  if  deatb.it  may  he  called  to 
leaxt  hthiad  us  what  weiove.  Ko^my  iriends^my 


2S%  Ei-ei^A- 

cbiUititiitfamkisot  dmt  hBndllwfejwi  J^ 
remain  wkh  you :  in  Itsaviag  jkhk  thus  mMed,  io|r 
heart,  my  foul,  wiU^AiH  refidea^loiig  y^i^iT'Tan 
will  fee  me  contmimlly  among  ]rou;  yoir  wt8 
percrive  me  perpetually  near  yoii*— -t^thc  tkne 
will  alfo  cxKOe  when  we  ihalt  be  united  agains 
nor  fiiall  the  virtuoiifi  Wolmar.himfeMefGapcflie. 
My  rettimi  to  God  (peaks  pe»:e  to  my  foal,  and 
fweetens  the  bitter  moment  that  approaches  :  it 
promifes  me  for  you  alfo  the  &me  felicity ;  I  have 
been  happy,  I  am  ftill  happy,  and  am  going  to  be 
fo  for  ever  -,  my  happinefs  is  determined,  beyond 
the  power  of  fortune,  to  all  eternity."     _ 

Juft  then  the  minifter  entered.  £Ioi&  was 
truly  the  objed  of  his  refpe^  and  efteem ;  nobody 
knowing  better  than  he  the  livelinefs  and  fince- 
rity  of; her  belief.  He  was  but  too  much  afield 
with  theconverfationhe.faad  held  with  her  the 
day  before,  and  above  all  with<the  ferenity  and  for- 
titude he  had  obferved  in  her.  He  had  often  feen 
perfons  die  with  oftentation,  but  never  with  fuch 
calmnefs.  Perhaps  alfo  to  the  intercft  h^e  took 
in  her  iltuation,  was  added  a  little  curiofity,  to 
fee  whether  fuchher  uncommon  fereiuty  would 
laft  to  thieend.  £loi'&  had  no  occalton  to  change 
the  fubjefl  of  difcourfe  to  render  it  more  agree- 
able to  the  chara£^r  of  our  vifitor.  As  her  con- 
verfation  when  in  health  was  never  on  frivolous 
topics,  fo  now  (he  continued  on  her  fick*bed,  to 
talk  over,  with  the  fame  tran<]piiUity»  fiich  fub* 


3ei%  as  {h«€haitglit  moft  iltterefttog^to  iierfidf  and 
fa€flr  fyian^i  fp^akring  itidiffer^nttf  on  matters  by 
jserj[xiestfi9  iniHS^m  in  thcimftlves. 

"hus,  foUowing  thrchainof  her  ideas  relative  to 

^notiims  of  fsemaining  with  her  friends,  thedi£- 

courfe  turned  on  the  ^uation  of  the  feul  fe{larated 

fkam  the  body  i  when  (be  to(^  oecafion  to  admire 

the  fitaplicity  of  (lich  peirfons,  who  promifed  on 

their  death-beds  to  come  back  to  their  friends,  and 

bring  them   news  of  the  other  world*    This 

(continued  file)  is  juft  as  reafonable  as  the  ftories 

cf  ghofts  and  apparitions,  that  are  faid  to  commit 

a  thoufand  diforders,  and  torment  credulous  good 

women ;  as  if  departed  fpfrits  had  lungs  to  fcold, 

and  hands  to  fight  with*.     How  is  it  pofflUe  for 

a  pure  ^irit  to  z6i  upon  a  foul  enclofed  in  a  body, 

and  which  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  ilich  body, 

can  perceive  nothing  but  by  means  of  the  corpo- 

*  Plato  iaysy  that  the  fc^uls  of  the  juft,  who  have  coa* 
traced  no  yncleannefs  on  earth>  difengage  themfelves  by 
death  of  all  matter,  and  recover  their  original  purity. 
But  as  to  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  indulged  themfelves 
in  filthy  and  vicious  paffions,  they  do  not  foon  recover  that 
•  purity,  but  drag  alonf^  whh  them  ceftain  terreftrial  parti- 
.  elcs,  t\»t  confine  them,  as  it  w^rcj  to  hover  about  the  re« 
cepucles  of  their  bodies,  "Hence  (fayshO  are  feen 
thofe  apparitions,  which  fumetimes  haunt  burial  places^ 
&c.  in  expe6lation  of  new  tranfmigrations,**— Itisamad- 
nefs'common  to  philofophers  in  all  ages  to  deny  the  exift* 
ence  of  Vhatfs  real,' and  to  |>uz2le  their  braini  to  exfrlalin 
what  is  only  imagimry. 
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t€sd  orpum  l  timis  not  t>>  be  Cdiicei«ed.    lomft 

fing  that  the  foitl^  When delivered  Tmm  the  bady:, 
ihouM  return,  wander  atxnit,  or  perhafis  fc£de 
iMar  the  periods  of  fuch  'as  were  4eaf  to  it  in  life  i 
not  indeed  «o  inform  tiiem  q^  m  cxi^knce ;  it  has 
no  means  of  cofomluniciitiiig  foch  infornatioii } 
neither  can  it  ad  on  irs,  or  perceive  whstt  vi^e  vSty 
Ibr  want  of  the  organs  X)f  fenfe  neoef&ry  to  that 
end ;  but  methtnks  it  mi^  become  acquaintttd 
iMith  our  thoughts  and  perception^,  by  4iainniie<» 
diftte  communiciition,  fimiiar  co  tkat  by  ifWiich  the 
Deity  19  privy  to  all  our  thou^Ks,  and.  by  iriiicli 
i»c  recippocaliy  r^ad  tiie  thoughts  of  each  ofbec^ 
in  ooraikig.fflce  tp  &(^e^ :  for  j( added. flie,  tucning 
^o  the  •  minifter)  of  what  ufe  can  thefianlbs  be 
wbea  t^re  is  nothing  for  them  «o  dof  Tfae 
Supreme  Beii^  is  neither  ken  nor  underAood ;  he 
only  makes  himfelf  felt ;  he  fpeaks  neither  to  the 
eyes  not  to  thfc  ears,  l>ut  cinly  to  the^eart.*^ 

I  underftood,  by  the  anfwer  of  the  paSlor,  and 
from  fome  ^gns  wliich  palled  between  them,  that 
the  r£furre£biaa  of  the  body  had  been- one  of  the 
points  on  which  they  had  £oraierly  difputed..  I  pe»- 
Geived4dib:th«t  I  now  4»gan'to  gtv«  niotv  nuen- 
tion  to- the  articles  of  Eloife*s  religion,  where  her 
feitfaieemed  to  approach  th^'bo]Linds  of.reaJRxu 

*  This  ieem3  to  me  to  be-well  exprefllcd  i  for  what  ca&  it 
beto  jneet  tbeJDeity  £ice.to  face,  but  to  be^le^to  T«ad  the 
Supreme  IntcUigeiKc. 


iSfae  feemed  to  i^e  fo  moch  pleaAire  la  theic 
notjonsy  chati  h»d  ibe  not  been  predeter«aiAed  to 
abide  by  her  ^nner  opinioosi  it  hiKl  been  cruel t]r 
to  endeavour  to  invalidate  one  tha4:  feemed  fii 
a^oeaUe  to  her  in  her  prdent  condition.  What 
an  additional  pleaiure  (faid  (he)  have  I  not  an 
hundred  times  taken,  in  doing  a  good  a£lion,  in 
tbe  imagination  that  my  good  mother  was  prefent^. 
a.nd  that  flie  knew  the  heart,  and  approved  the 
intientions  of  her  daughter !  There  is  fomething 
ib  comfortable  in  the  thoughts  of  living  under  the 
eyes  of  thoiib  who  were  dear  to  us,  that  with  reC 
pcitto  our&lves  they  can  hardly  be  &id  to  be 
deceafcd."  You  may  judge  whether  Clara's  hand 
was  not  frequently  prefied  during  this  difcoarfe. 

The  minifter  had  replied  hitherto  with  a  good; 
deal  of  conyplacency  and  moderatkm ;  he  took 
care,  however,  not  to  forget  his  profeffion  for  a 
moment,  but  oppofed  her  fentiments  on  the  bufi^ 
nefs  of  another  life.  He  toU  her  the  immenfity, 
glory,  and  other  attributes  of  God,  would  be  the 
ofily  objefb  which  the  fouls  of  the  blefled  would 
be  employed  in  contemplating  :  that  fuch  fublimo 
contemplation  would  efface  every  other  idea; 
that  we  (hould  fee  nothing,  that  we  ihould  re- 
member nothings  even  in  Heaven ;  but  that,  after 
fo  ravifhinga  profpedl,  every  thing  earthly  would 
be  loft  in. oblivion. 

<VTh«t  may  well  be  (retariied  Eloifii ;)  there 
is  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance  between  the  lownefi 
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of  our  thougbts  and  die  Divine  Eflence,  that  we 
cannot  judge  whatefieA  it  may  have  on  us,  wfaeA 
we  are  in  a  fituation  to  contemplate  its  beauty. 
But,  as  I  have  hithertO'been  able  to  reafon  only 
from  my  ideas,  I  muilr  confeis  that  I  leave  (brae 
perfons  (o  dear  to  me,  that  it  would  grieve  me 
much  to  think  I  ihould  never  remember  them 
more;  One  part  of  my  happineis,  fay  I,  will 
coniift  in  the  teftimony  of  ji  good  confcience  ;  I 
fliall  certainly  remember,  then^  how  I  have  afied 
on  earth :  if  I  remember  this,  L  cannot  forget 
thofe  perfons  who  were  dear  to  me ;  who  muft 
ftili  be  (b :  to  fee  *^  them  no  more,  then,  will  be 
a  pain  to  me,  and  pain  enters  not  intothe  manfion 
of  the  blefled.  But  if,  after  all^  L  am  miftaken, 
(fa)rs  fhe,  fmiling)j  a  miftake  for  a  day  or  two 
will  be  foon  at  an  end.  Lfhall  know.  Sir,  in  a 
Ibort  time,  more  on  >  this  fubje£b  than  even  your- 
(elf.  In  the  mean  time,  this  I  am  well  aiTured  of, 
that  fo  long  as  I  remember  that  L  have  lived  on 
earth,  fo  long  (ball  I  efteem  thofe  L  loved  there, 
among  whom  my  worthy  paftor  will  not  have  the 
loweft  place/' 

*  It  is  eafy  to  underftand,  that  by  the  word  Jff  is  here 
meant  purely  an  a£l  of  the  intelle6l«  fuch  as  that  whereby 
we  arc  faid  to  fee  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  to  fee  us.  We 
caanot  perceive  the  immediate  communication  of  fpirits  | 
but  we  can  conceive  it  very  well}  and  better  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  coramunicatioa  of  notion  between 
bodies. 


In  this  manlier  pdShd  the  converlatioo  all  tbat 
ckiy,  Coring  which  Eloiia  appeared  to  have  more 
cale,  more  hope  and  affiirance  than  ever,  ieetning, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minifter,  to  en]c^  a  fore- 
taAe  of  that  happine6  flie  was  going  to  partake 
among  the  blel&d.     Never  did  Ox  appear  more 
tender,  more  amiable,  in  a  word,  more  herfelf 
tlian  at  tbiskime';  always  ferifible^iftntmsEStaly 
pofleffing  the  fortitude  of  the  philofopher  and  the, 
mildnefs  of  a  Chriftian.     Nothing  of  afiedation^ 
nothing  aiTummg  or  fententious  efc^ped  her  ',  her 
expreffion  alwajrs  di6btpd  by  her  fentiments  with 
the  greateft  fimplicity  of  heart;  If  fometimes  ihe 
ftiied  the  complaints  which  her  fufferings  might 
have  drawn  from  her,  it  was  nojt  through  afFeda* 
tion  of  a  Stoical  intrepidity :  but  to  prevent  thofe 
who  were  about  her  from  being  afflicted ;  and 
when  the  pangs  of  ap(>rbaching  death  triumphed 
over  her  ftrength^  (he  ftrove  not  to  hide  her  fuf-*- 
ferings,  but  permitted  us  to  comfort  her ;  and 
when  (he  recovered  from  them  a  little,  comforted 
us  in  her  turn.     In  the  intervals  of  her  pain,  (he 
was  cheerful,  but  her  cheer fulnefe  was  extremely. 
affe£ting ;  a  fmile  fitting  frequently  on  her  lips, 
while  the  eye  ran  over  with  tears.   To  what  pur- 
pofe  is  that  terror  which  permits  us  not  to  enjoy, 
what  we  are  going  fpeedily  to  lofe  i  Eioifa .  was 
even  niiore  pleafing,  more  amiable  than  when  in 
health  j  and  the  laft  day  of  her  life  was  the  moft 
glorious  of  all. 


".  To^Mrds . ^far  evening  *  fiie  IumI  imo^har, .  ^i 
whtohy  though  not..  ^  fevere  asihalrm  tfaeJMniV' 
iiqf^  would  mot  jper«nt  «•  to  kweriie  cbiMfSD 
temg  with  her*  She  BcoiarJccxl^,  l30iweyfir,.^fit 
Hah^i^  Ja6k«!d  changed^  and  dwrngb  wx  accouo^ 
ed  for  it,  by  faying*  (be  wepi  nuibh  and  eat  littlo^ 
ihe^Aid,  «^  No^  htt  ilkiefr  w»>  io*AheiidDQd/^, 
^  f^indffig  hecfelf  better^  flie  iraidd  iav&nsxfiip 
in  her  -own  cisamber  i  the  dodu:  being  fttU.widi 
her.  Faitfiy  alfo,  whom  we  alwaju  isifad  to  £sad 
for  when  we  chofe  Ac  (bMiid  diaeinff  fiip  at  ow 
tdble^  tame  up  unfeat.for ;  ^idiich  £k]i&  fMrocivei 
ih0;fliefmiled,iU[id£Kd,  MYe8».c)i^  £0011^700 
fkuQ  fbp  with  me  «Kiiii|^9  jRiii.«mr  Jiiw  fmm 
htrftnnd  longer  «hM  you  wiU  MtW7#iirj«iftee&« 
(Thcfkt  tttrniag  t#  me^  Oia  i^d^)  I  &iU  hmcjmr 
need  to  reeoramend  Ctaud  -Anet  ix» 'j^ur/f^tte^ 
tJm.?— ^  No  <f>epUai  I^)  wbofima^  ynt  Jwiv 
Kdhoafedwkh  your^Kmovokaqe^ncedeiJiDotbor 
ftcttdatton  to  mc.*^ 
lYoiikj  finding  file  <ouid  bear  die^ligbt^  itti 

lie  table  brought  near  the  bed,. and  wbat  ia  haodljr 
to  be  conceived  of  one  in  htx  £tiiaeion  &e  iiad  an 
appetite.  The  phyficiany  who  &w  no  danger  in 
gratifying  her,  oiFered  ber  a  hit  of  chicken  $ 
which  ihe  refded^  but  de&reda  bit  of  fifii,  which 
Sat  cat  with  a  little  bread,  and  faid  it  was  very 
good.  While  (he  Was  eatii}g»  you  QiouM  have 
ibentbe  looks  of  Mrs^  Orbe  5  you  fhould  hare 
feen,  I  fay,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  describe  thera* 


tkinNbe  ifeeiMd  the  imcer  for  tt  iofikig^  the  ikm^ 

hiWiMMS  ^  lo  take  upon  ii«r  to  complain  tfastami 
h«d  i^deik  £y  bog  mtbout  ^ine.  ^^  Bring  ^fajtt 
fte):a  boitk  of  Spaniih  wine  for  tiiefegentte^ 
n^o.''  B^'the  looks  of  the  phj&cidn  ike  £u¥  fae^ 
eicpeded  to  tafte  fon»e  genuine  JSpanafli  mrioe,  andi 
c^tQgJiec  .efei.at:Claa5  fuM  at  thr«oaBfete« 
Intltt^  fldtean  ftime,  CItra,  iwidiont^y  iagjstteAtam 

d^v  fcuMMif  $  M  Ehsiby  and  thea  on  Pano^v^ 
vAl^m  imr  ejfttfc<iiratned  to  2%^  or  aft,  iuMthnig 

•  T^e tfiiaedid  iKie'C<me ib  Aett  as  >m$  «x|w£U 
<pA;tiMtoh0fr^^tfaimlm,  iiite  tv»a  onctul^ 
t)»  Jcef  of  the  ccBar,  lia?iaig  ttiken  it  AWXf 
Afwgk  miftake;  Od  iotfiitf^  rnrided^  it  im 
fiMifld  that  die  fvoviiba  intended  ibr  me  day  !»{ 
lafled  fire,  and  tliat  tbe  key  wae  gone  ivtMnnit 
anf  faodjr's  perceiving  the  tvant  of  it,  atoovith- 
fiatfiding  the  fittnil3r  iuid  bt  ixp  ikread.  nights* 
The  fiif&Am'mss  zmoiudi  and  foraiif  ^pait,at 
a.]af$  whether  I  fiioaki  lattribate  thss  fergetfal- 
ne&todie  concern  oirtfaef^sbfietyof  the  lervants, 
I  was  aflbamed  to  make  ufe  of 'Ordkiairy  precao* 
tcons  with  ftjich  domeftks,  and  therefore  ordered 
the  door  of  the  cellar  to  be  hrok^  open^  afid<that  .  . 
forthe  future  mryj^) might  <hink  at  their- /u\ 
difcretion.        -^  ^^      ^  " 


,  ^  \Atr  len^  i '  tottle  'vras  brought  tls,  mi  tHe 
wifle^provoriiexcelteiit  ^  M^hen  the  pittient,  havkig 
aiiAinihta  tafteit^  <Mired  ^omemtxed  with  water  i 
oii  wfaicb  the  doSbot  gapre  ber  a  gklft,^  «lnd  ordered 
hrr  ta.drink  it  immtxed^^  Glabra  aiid  Fahoy  now 
oaft^their  eyes  ianore  frequently  at  each  other,  But 
with  iooksitimid  and>  odaftramed^  at  tfthey  *Were 
terfol  of  fiijmg  too  nuidi** 

..fibr  lifting,  wtakne^^  and  orimary  way  ^df 
^mog^  made  the  wine  k^vt  a  gr^t  efieA  on 
Skifiu  ^Shepejrceiv^  k,  and  frtd  fbe  wad  intox* 
katjed.  ^  After  having  deferred  it  fo  feng  {hUt 
^)  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  begin  to  niake 
me  tipfy  now  $  for  a'  drunkfen  woman  is  a  moft 
odioftis  fight»'^  In  ft£^  flie  began  to  prattle^  feii- 
filily  .however,  a^tifiial^  but  with  tnore  vivacity 
than  beibre»  k  was  aftonifliing,  neverthele&y 
that:  her  cofeur  was  not  heightened  ;  her  eyes* 
^^rided  only  with  a  fire  moderated  by  the  Ian* 
gttor  of  hec-  illneft  y  and:  excepting  her  paleneis^ 
(he  looked  to  be  in  full  heakh.  Clara's  emotion- 
became  now  extremely  vifible.  She  caft  a  timid 
look  alternately  on  Eloifii^bn  me,  on  Fanny,  and; 
above  all,  on  the  phyfician  ;.  thefe  were  all  ex* 
preifive  of  fo  many  interrogatories  which:  ihe  was 
de&rotts,  but*  fearful  to  make.  One  would  h»v6 
thought  every  moment  that  flie  was  going  to 
fpeak,  but  that  <iie  fear  of  a  difagceesdile  reply 
pcevented  her  i  indeed  her  difquietude  appeared) 
at  kngth  fo  great,  that  it  fecmcd  oppreffive. 


Fm^y^  cn^our9g«d  t^y  all  thefe  £gtiB«  «4d  «rU- 
lif^ti9  relive  her,  gtt^mptffi to fpctk^biit  9ri«b« 
tr^B|3^f|ig  voicff,  /auU^red  KHit  dial  iier  miflbdi 
ieen^  tQ  bavp  •  b^i»  in  Ms,  pain  to-day-^-^-^cbat 
]|fier  J^.convulfii^  tvas  not  ib  ftcong  -aa  the  pr». 

^edingrr-^(hat  the  evening  feemed and  thaae 

ihe  Aofiped.  Cbu:%  who  trembled  like  a  leaf 
'while  Fanny  was  ipeakifig,  novr  fixed  her  eyes 
mn  the  phyfician}.  liftening  with  all  her  attcntieny 
Md  hardly  yeoturing  to  breathe,  left  ihe  (houkt 
Xiojt  perfe^Uy  underftand  what  he  waa  going 
to  (ay« 

A  man  muft  have  been  ftupid  not  to  have 
gue0ed  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Da  Bollbn  got 
up,  felt  the  pulfe  of  the  patient,  and  iaid  ^^  Hene 
is  neither  intoxication  nor  fever  i  the  puUe  pro- 
mifes  well/'  Clara  rofe  up  in  a  moment,  and, 
addreiHog  the  do^r  with  the  utmoft  impatienoe, 
would  have  interrogated  him  more  particularly, 
but  her  fpeech  failed  her.  <<  HoW}  Sir !  (faid  ihe) 
— xhe  pulfe  1  the  fever !"  She  could  (ay  no  more ; 
but  her  eyes  fparkled  with  impatience,  imd  not  a 
mufcle  in  her  face  but  indicated  the  moil  diii}uiet« 
ing  curiofity. 

The  do^r,  however,  made  no  anfwer,  but 
took  up  the  patient's  hand  %^in,  examined  her 
eyes  and  her  tongu?,  and  having  ftood  iilenta 
while,  faid,  ^^  I  underftand  you,  fiadam  ;  but  it  is 
impoffible  for  me  to  iay.  any  thing  pofitively  ^t 
prefent,  only  this,  that  if  the  patient  is  in  the 


fMM'fidiaefOii  tt  ^li  hoiit  f^oHMrfdW^  ntonring,  I 
Will  kiPkfwtif  for  her  lik:**  TMtrwmfe  had^fcarce 
*©pp^  from  *is  «p^  before  Clara,  tvtfhtttg  fef- 
wiard  qui^k  a^  Ughtfiing,  <:^ertUrfted  two  chairs 
and  alftioft  the  table  to  get  at  him,  *wh€»n  fte 
hvtng  remind  his  neck;  arid  kified  htm  an  hundred 
tHfies,  fobbing,  and  bathing  hts  face  with  her 
teat-s.  With  the  fame  impetaofity  flie  tobk  a 
ringof  valiie  from  her  finger,  and  put  It  forcibly 
on  his,  crying  out,  as  well  as  fhe  could,  quite  out 
of  breath,  "  O,  Sir  \  if  you  do  but  rcftore  her  to 
us,  it  is  not  one  life  only  you  will  be  fo  happy 
aa  to  fave.** 

Eloifa  faw  and  heard  this,  which  greatly  at 
feSed  her ;  looking  at  her  friend,  therefore,  0)e 
thus  broke  out,  m  a  forrowful  and  moving  tone : 
*'  Cruel  Clara !  how  you  make  me  rcgrrt  the 
krfs  of  life  !  Are  you  refolved  to  make  me  die  in 
defpairf  muft  you  be  a  fecond  time  prepared  ?** 
Thefe  few  words  were  like  a  clap  of  thunder; 
they  immediately  extinguiflied  her  tranfports,  but 
could  ncrt  quite  ftifle  her  rekindled  hopes. 

The  dolor's  reply  to  Mrs.  Orbe  was  immedi- 
ately known  throughout  the  houfe,  and  the  honeft 
dorneftics  already  conceived  their  miftrefs  half 
reftored.  They  unanlmoufly  refolved,  therefore, 
to  make  the  do<£!or  a  prefent  on  her  recovery,  to 
which  each  contributed  three  months  wages,  and 
the  money  was  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of 
Fanny;  fome    borrowing  of  the    others   what 


lef  wa^it^ tacnkfi  uptHdr ^uota of  ^b&fiMit 
'his.|ig;jnenl€a^  warinade^withfo.QnictiiSiigei^ 
z&  and  faafte^  that  Eloiiaf  (mrd  i[n  her  bei  the 
3ife.pf  their.  acclaoMtions*  Think«  my  ftienidy 
batiUi.eSe^l  this  nxift  have.bad  011  tbebe^rt 
*  a  woman,  who  feit  htr&lf  dying.  She  made 
fign.tot  me  to  come  near,  and  whifjoered  la 
y  ear,  ^^  See  how  they  make  me  dridk  to  the 
rry  bottom^  that  bitter,  yet  fweet  cup  of  feoi 
)ility." 

When  it  was  time  to  retire,  Mrs.  Orbs,  who 

11  paittook  of  her  coufm^s  bed,  called  her  woman, 

fit  up  that  night  to  relieve  Fanny )  the  latter^ 

»wever,  obje&ed  to  that  propofal,  and  feemingly 

Ith  greater  earneftnefs  than  fhe  would  have 

ne,  had  not  her  hufband  been  come,     Mrs* 

rbe  perfifted,  notwithftanding,  in  herdefign, 

i  both  of  them  pafied  the  night  together  in  the 

fet.     I  {at  up  in  the  next  chamber,  but  the 

7es  which  the  domeftics  entertained  had  ib  am<> 

ted  their  zeal,  that  neither  perfuafions  nor 

eats  could  prevail  on  one  of  them  to  go  to  bed 

t  night.     Thus  the  whole  houfe  fat  up  all 

ht  under  fo  much  impatience,. that  there  was 

one  of  the  family  who  would  not  have  gladly 

m  a  whole  year  of  his  life  to  h^ve  bad  it  nine 

xrk  in  the  morning. 

frequently  heard  thei^  walking  in  her  cbam- 
during  the  night,  which  did .  not  difturb  me  ; 
toward  the  morning,  when  things  feemed 


2^4  SI.0.8AI 

aaore  quiet  and  ftill^  I  was  abynned  at  a  low,  in* 
<liftind:  noife  that,  feemed  to  come  from  Eloila's 
room.  I  liftened,  and  thought  I  could  now  dif- 
tinguiih  the  groans  of  a  peribn  in  extremity.  I 
ran  into  the  room,  threw  open  the  curtain,  and 

there ^O  St,P«ux!  there  I  iaw  thsB^both, 

thofe  amiable  friends,  motionleis,  locked  in  each 
other's  embrace,  the  one  fainted  away,  and  the 
other  expiring.  I  cried  out,  and  haftened  to  pre* 
vent  or  receive  her  laft  figh :  but  it  was  too  late ! 
Eloiia  was  no  mor^e ! 

I  can  give  you  no  account  of  what  paflEsd  for 
fome  hours  afterwards,  being  ignorant  of  what 
befel  myfelf  during  that  time.  As  foon  as  I  was 
a  little  recovered  from  my  firfl  furprife,  I  in- 
quired after  Mrs.  Orbe;  and  learned  that  the 
fervants  were  obliged  to  carry  hqr  into  her  own 
chamber,  w^ere  at  laft  they  were  forced  to  con- 
fine her,  to  prevent  her  returning  into  that  of 
Eloiia ;  which  ihe  had  feveral  times  done,  throw- 
ing herfelf  on  the  body,  embracing,  chafing,  and 
ki£ng  it  in  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  and  exclaiming 
aloud  in. a  thoufand  paffionate expreffions  of  a 
fruitle&  de^air.. 

On  entering  her  apartment,  I  found  her  abfo- 
lutely  frantic,  neither  feeing  nor  minding  any 
thing,  knowing  nobody,,  hut  running  about  the 
room,  and  wringing  her  hands,  fometimes  mut- 
tering in  a  hollow  voice  ibme  extravagant  words, 
and  at  othens,  fending  forth  fuch  terrible  fhrlekf 


»  make  me  (huikter  witk  horror,  Oa  the 
>f  the  bed  fiit  her  w^ooiaA,  frightened  out  of 
iritt,  hot  daring  to  breathe  or  ftir^  but  ieek- 
to  hide  berfelf,  and  trembling  every  limb. 
iStj  the  convttlfions  which  at  tbia  time  agU 
the  unhappy  Clara  had  fon^thiag  in  them 
terrifying.  I  made  a  fign  that  her  woman 
d  retire  i  fearing  left  a  fingle  word  of  con* 
bn^  untimely  offered,  might  have  put  her  ish* 
adhial  fury. 

id  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  fpeak  to  her  i 
;  could  neither  have  lifte^ied  to,  or  uiuler- 
me;  but  obferving,  after  (bmetioie,  that 
rrength  was  quite  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  I 
i  her  on  a  fettee  -,  then  (Itting  down  by  her, 
olding  her  hands,  I  ordered  the  children  to 
Migh  t  in,,  and  caUed  them  round  ken     Un« 
!y,  the  firft  (he  took  notice  of,  was  him 
vas  the  innocent  caufe  of  iier  friend's  death* 
ight  of  him,  I  could  fee,  made  her  tremble  , 
^untenaace  cbangisd,  ihe  turned  away  her 
from  him  in  a  kind  of  horror,  and  ftrug* 
y  get  her  hands  loofe,  to  puik  him  from  her« 
id  him  then  to  me.     "  Unfortunate  boy 
.)',  for  having  been  top  dear  to  the  one, 
re  become  hsileful  to  the  other :  it  is  plain 
hearts  were  not  in  ^very  tfadag  alike," 
as  extittnely  adgry  at  >  what  I  faidy-and  re^  , 
it  feverely;  ft  had  nevecthekfe  its  effe<%  in 
L.  IV.  M 
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the  imprcffion  it  tnade  on  jicr.  For  flic  unmedi- 
ately  took  the  child  np  in  her  arms,  and  atteaipt- 
ed  to  jcifs  hjm,  but  could  not,  and  fet,him  down 
again  immediately.  She  did  not  cycn  loojc  upoa 
him  with  the  fame  picafure  as  on  the  other,  aiid 
I  am  very  glad  it  is  not  this  boy  which  is  intend- 
ed for  her  daughter. 

Ye  fufceptible  minds !  what  would  you  have 
done  in  this  fituation  ?  Ye  would  have  aded.likc 
Mrs.  Orbe.  After  having  taken  care  of  the' 
children^  and  of  Clara,  and  given  the  necefiary 
orders  about  the  funeral,  it  was  neceflary  for  me 
to  take  my  horfe,  and  be  the  forrowful  mcflengcr 
of  the  heavy  tidings  to  an  unhappy  father.  I 
found  him  ftill  in  pain  from  his  hurt,  as  well  as 
greatly  uneafy  and  troubled  about  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  his  daughter.  I  left  him 
overwhelmed  with  forrow  j  with  the  forrow  of 
the  aged,  which  breaks  not  out  into  external  ap- 
pearances, which  excites  neither  traniport  nor 
exclamations,  but  preys  inwardly  and  fetally  on 
the  heart.  That  he  will  never  overcome  his 
grief  I  am  certain,  and  I  can  plainly  forefce  the 
laft  ftroke  that  is  wantmg  to  complete  the  roif- 
fortunes  of  his  friend,  ^he  next  day  I  made  all 
poiSble  hafte,  in  order^o  be  at  home  early,  and 
pay  the  laft  honours  to  the  worthieft  of  women: 
but  all  was  not  yet  over.  She  muft  be  made  to 
revive,  to  affli£l  me  with  the  lois  of  her  a  fecond 
time. 
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5  1  drew  near  my  hofafe,  1  faw  one  of  my 
le  Come  running  out  to  meet  me,  wjio  cried 
"rom  as  far  as  he  could  be  heard;  "  Sir,  fir, 
2  haftej  make  hafte,  my  miftrefs  is  not  dead!" 
uld  not  comprehend  what  he  meant;  but 
:  all  the  hafte  I  could,  and  found  the  court- 
full  of  people,  crying  for  joy,  and  calling 
aloud  for  blefSngs  on  Mrs.  Wolmar.      I 
1  the  reafon  of  all  this  ?  Every  one  was  tranf- 
ed  with  joy,  but  nobody  could  give  me  a 
enable  anfwer ;  for  as  to  my  own  people, 
r  heads  were  abfolutely  turned.     I  made  the 
of  my  way,  therefore,  to  Eloifa*s  apartment, 
Te  Ifound  more  than  twenty  perfons  on  their 
2S  round  the  bed,  with  their  eyes  attentively 
i  on  the  corpfe,  which,  to  my  great  furprife, 
w  dreffed  out,  and  lying  on  the  bed :  my  heart 
:ered,    and   I  examined   into  her  fituation. 
,  alas  ]  {he  was  dead  and  cold  !    This  moment 
dfe  hope,  fo  foon  and  fo  cruelly  extinguiflied, 
the  moft  afflifting  moment  of  my  whole  life, 
m  not  apt  to  be  choleric,  but  I  found  myfelf 
this  occafion  extremely  angry,  and  refolved  to 
le  at  the  bottom  of  this  extravagant  fccne. 
all  was  fo  difguifed,  fo^  altered,  fo  changed, 
:  I  had  the  greateft  dtfficuhy  in  the  world  to 
le  at  the  truth.     At  length,  however,  I  *urt- 
slled  the  myftery,  and   thus  it  was : — My  fa- 
r-in-law,  being  alarmed  at  the  accident  he  had 
M2 
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hBtr<!>  ft&4(  thinking  h9  ^ouM  4w^  l>is,va]et4e- 
ehambre,  hs^d  feoti^im  ]pefore  my  a4irival,^(o  learn 
the  gtuatiop  of  .his  djMlghter.  Tbi$  old  ferraat 
being  fatigued  wit^  riding  on  hor(e4»ck,.  had 
taken  a  bout,  wd^  <:^9fllng  t^e  lakd^  ia  tb^  nig^t, 
arrived  at  Glarens  the  very  mprj^ing  of  the  day 
m  which  I  retur;ned«  On  his  arrival  he  ikw  the 
univeirial  confternatloa  the  houfe  wasin;  aod^ 
learning  the  caufo^  w^nt  fol^bing  u|>  to  Eloiia's 
apartment ;  wKere^  throwing  himfeilf  on  his  knees 
by  the  bcd-fide,  he  wept  and  ccmtenaplated  the 
featured  of  his  departed  miftrefs.  Then  giving 
vent  to  his  forrows,  he  cried  out,  "  Ah !  roy 
good  miftrefs  1  ah !  why  did  it  not  pleafe  God  to 
take  me,  inftead  of  you  I  Me,  that  am  old,  that 
have  no  connexions^  that  can  be  of  no  more  fer- 
vice  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1  but  to  take  you,  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  the  pride  of  your. family,  the 
bleffing  of  your  houfe,  the  hope  of  the  unforto- 
aat«>  alas !  was  I  pr^fent  at  youi;  birth,  thus  Co 
behold  you  dead!" — 

In  tt^  midft  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  exclama- 
lions,  which  flowed  from  the  goodnefs  and  fince- 
fity  of  his  heart,  the  weak  old  man,  who  kept 
bis  eyes  ftill  fixed  on  the  corpfe,  imagined  he  faw 
it  oiove :  having  once  taken  this  into  h  is  head»  he 
jflMigioed  further  that  Elolfa  turned  her  eye% 
looked  at  him,  and  made  a  £gn  to  him.  with  her 
head«.  Upon  thi$  he  rofe  up  in  a  great  tranfport, 
and  ran  up  and  dowa  the  houfe,  crying  out  his 


efs  was  not  dead,  that  (he  kntr«^  hittt,  ami 
he  was  fure  fee  was  living,  and  would  rc- 
\  This  was  fujfKcient  to  call  every  body 
;her ;,  the  fervants^  th*  neighbours,  and  the 
,  who  before  made  the  air  refociiid  with  their 
ntations,^  now  all  as  loudly  cried  out  in  tranf^ 
,  «  She  is  not  dead  !  fhe  Kvifes !  Ihe  lives  !'* 

noife  fpread  and  increafed;  the  common 
le,  all  fond  of  the  marvellous,  readily  pfopa- 
i  the  news  :  every  one  eafity  believed  what 
vifhed  might  be  true^  and  fought  to  give 
rs  pkafure,  by  coUnteh^ciftg  the  general 
ulity.     So  that,  in  a  Qiott  time,  the  deceafed 

reported  not  only  to  hAve  made  a  mofiioa 
I  her  head,  but  tt>  have  wAlkcd  about,  to  have 
^erfed,  &c.  more  than  twenty  witnefles  hav- 
had  otular  pro6fs  of  eir<iurt^ftattces  that  never 
3enea  or  exilted/  No'fdofter  were  they  pot 
d  with  the  notion  6f  her  being  Alive,  b\it  a 
ifand  efforts  were  made  to  reftore  her ;  they 
Ted  in  crowds  about  her  bed,  ^oke  to  her,. 
jw  fpirits  in  her  face,  felt  for  her  pulfe,  and  did 
ry  thing  their  foolifh  apprehenftons  fuggefted 
ecover  her  5  till  her  woman,  juftly  offended 
being  the  body  of  their  mfftrefefurrounded  h^ 
lumber  of  men,  got  every  body  tamed  out  of 

room,  and  loon  convinced  thenifehres  how 
egioufly  they  had  been  deceived.  IncsgipM^^ 
vever,  of  refolving  to  put  an  end  to  fo  agree- 
M3  ,    — 
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able  an  error,  or  perhaps  ftill  hpping  for  fome 
miraculous  eyeutt,  they  clothed  the  body  wit(i 
care,  and  though  her  wardrobe  was  left  to 
them,  they  did  not  fpare  the  ricl>eft  apparel. 
After  which,  laying  her  out  on  the  bed,  and 
leaving  the  curtains  open,  they  returned  to  their 
tears  amidft  the  public  rejoicings  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

I  arrived  in  the  height  of  this  phrenzy,  but 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  the  caufe,  found 
it  impoiEble  to  bring  the  crowd  to  reafon  -,  and 
that  if  I  had  ihut  up  my  doors,  and  had  ordered 
the  immediate  burial  of  the  corpfe,  it  might 
have  occafioned  fome  difturbancej  or  that  I 
fhould  have  pafled,  at  leaf):,  for  a  parricide  of 
a  hufband,  who  had  buried  his  wife  alive,  and 
(hould  have  been  held  in  deteftatioa  by  the 
whole  country.  I  refolved,  therefore,  to  defer 
the  funeral.  After  fix  and  thirty  hours,  how- 
ever, I  found,  by  the ,  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  coxpfe  began  to  change,  and,  though 
the  face  preferved  its  features  and  fweetnefs, 
there  feemed  even  there  fome  ligns  of  alteration. 
I  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Orbe,  who  fat  in  a  con- 
tinued ftupor  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Not  that 
fhe  was  fo  happy  as  to  be  the  dupe  of  fo  grofs  a 
delufion,  but  fhe  pretended  to  be  fo,  that  fhe 
might  continue  in  the  chamber,  and  indulge  her 
for  rows. 

She  undeiflood  my  defign,  and  filehtly  with« 
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cJ*-cw.    In  a  moment  after,  however,  flie  return- 
ed) ^bringing  in  her  hand   that  veil  of  gold  tiiTue 
embroidered  with  pearls,  which  you  brought  her 
fjroov  the  Indies*  :  when,  coming  up  to  her  bed, 
Hie  kiffed  the  veil,  and  fpreading  it  over  the  face 
of  her  detcafcd  friend,  ihe  cried  out  with  a  fhrill 
>^oice,     *'  Accurfed   .be  that    facrilegious    hand 
-v^hich  ftiall  prefuftie  to  lift  up  this  veil !  accurfed 
l>2  that  impious  eye  which  ihall  dare  to  look  on 
this  disfigured  face  ! 

This  a6lion  and  imprecation  had  fuch  an  efTetSl 
on  the  fpe6tators,  that,  as  if  by  a  fudden  infpira- 
tion,  it  was  repeated  by  one  and  all  from  every 
quarter.  Such  an  impreffion,  indeed,  did  it  make 
on  our  fervants,  and  the  people  in  general,  that 
the  deceafed  being  put  into  the  coffin,  drefied  as 
ihe  was,  and  with  the  greateft  caution,  was  car* 
ried  away,  and  buried  in  the  fame  attire,  without 
any  perfon  daring  to  touch  the  veil  that  covered 
her  facef . 

•  It  is  clearly  to  be  feen  that  the  dream  of  St.  Preux,  of 
Tvhlch  Mrs.  Orbe^s  imagination  was  conilantly  fuU,  fug- 
gefted  the  expedient  of  the  veil.  I  conceive  alfo  that*  if 
^e  examine  into  matters  of  this  kind  ftri£lly>  we  (hall  find 
the  fame  relation  between  many  predictions  and  their  ac- 
compliihment.  Events  are  not  always  prediCled  becaufe- 
they  are  to  happen  j  but  they  happen  becaufe  they  were 
predi6led. 

f  The  people  of  this  country,  though  Proteftants,  are 
•xtremely  fuperftitious. 
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Tliofe  arc  certainly  the  moft  unhappy^  who, 
l^iide  the  fijpporring  their  own  forrows,  ar-e  un- 
der the  neccfflty  of  confoling  others.  Yet  this  is 
my  tafk  with  my  father-in-law,  with  Mrs.  Orbc, 
with  friends,  with  relations,  with  my  neighbours, 
and  with  my  own  houfliold.  I  could  yet  fup- 
port  it  well  enough  with  all  but  my  old  friend 
and  Mrs.  Orbe  :  but  you  muft  be  a  witneft  to  the 
affliction  of  the  latter,  to  judge  how  much  it  adds 
to  mine.  So  far  from  taking  my  endeavours  to 
comfort  her  in  good  part,  (he  even  reproaches 
me  for  them  j  my  folicitude  offends  her,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  my  affliftion  but  aggravates  hers  5  flie, 
would -have  my  grief  be  as  bitter  and  extravagant 
i%  hers;  her  barbarou$  affli<SHon  would  gladly 
fee  the  whole  world  in  defpair.  Every  thing  (he  • 
ftys,  every  thing  flie  does,  looks  like  madnefe  j 
I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  put  up  with  every 
Aing,  and  am  refolved  not  to  be  (tended.  In 
ferving  her  who  was  beloved  by  £loi&,  I  con- 
ceive I  do  a  greater  honour  to  her  memory,  than 
by  fruitlefs  tears  and  lamentations. 

You  will  be  able  to  Judge,  from  one  inflance,. 
of  the  reft  of  her  behaviour.  I  thought  I  had 
gained  my  point,,  by  engaging  her  to  take  care  of 
herfelf,  m  order  to  be  able  to  difcharge  thofe  du- 
ties which  her  dying  friend  had  impofed  on  her. 
Reduced  very  low  by  convulfions,  abftinence, 
and  want  of  reft,  fhe  feemed  at  length  refolved 
to  attempt  her  ufual  method  of  living,  and  to. 


^^me  to  table  in  the  ■dining'srQdm*  The  firflr 
ime,  however,  I  ordered  the  children  to  dine  ift 
tAe  nurfery,  being,  unwilling  to  riin  the  hftzard 
of  this  efliy  in  their  prefence  ^  violent  paffions  of 
every  kind  being  one  o£  the  naoft  dangerous  ob- 
jects that  can  be  ihewn  to  children.  For  the  pafc^ 
iions,  when  exceffiv«,.  hav^  alv^ay^  fomething: 
puerile  and  diverting  to  y^ung  mii>ds>  by  whicb 
tiiey  are  fcdueed.  to  admire  what  .they  ought  t(^ 
dread. 

On  entering  the  dining^roonA).,{he  caft  her  eyes^ 
on  the  table^  and  faw  Covers  laid  for  two  perfon^ 
only  ',  at  which  ihe  flung  herfelf  into  the  firft 
chair  that  ftood  next  her^  refufing  to  come  to  ta^ 
ble.  I  inugined  £  loiew  the  reafoO)  and  order-* 
ed  a  third  plate  to  be  feton  the  table^  at  the  place 
where  her  couGn  ufed  generally  to  flt.  Sb? 
dien  permitted  me  to  lead  her  to  her  feat  without 
jpelu^nce,  placing  he^felf.  with  great  caution^, 
and  difpofiag.  hf  c  ^^nfi&iffbe  was  afraid  to  in-* 
commode  the  empfty  chair,  Qji^puaiQg  the  firft 
fpoonful  of  foup  to  her  mouth,.  howeyer>  ihe^ 
witbdr^V'  it,  |ind  ^ft;e4$.wit^.  a  ^eeyiih  air^^what 
biufu^^efe  chat  p^te  bad  tberey  when  nobody  mad^ 
ufe  of  it  ?  I.  anfvy^ei'i^d^  &&  was  in  the  right,  ztii 
bad  it  taken  away^  She  then'  fboye  to  eat,  but 
could' get  nothing  down^  bf;  de|;rees  her  ftomach 
fweUed,  her  breath  gr&w  (hort^  and  all  at  once 
fl)l»  ftarted  up,  and-  returned  to  he^  pwn  chamber,. 
.    V  Ms  .       .  . 
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without  (aying  a  word,  or  hearing  any  thing. that 
I  faid  to  her,  obftinately-refuftng  every  thing  but 
tea  all  that  day.     • 

The  next  day  I  had  the  fiidie  talk  to  begin  a* 
gain.  I  now  conceived  the  heft  way  to  bring  her 
to  her  reatbn  was  to  humour  her,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  foften  her  defpair  by  more  tender  fenti- 
mentff.  You  know  ho^  much  her  daughter 
jrefembles  Mrs.  Wolmar ;  that  (he  took  a  plearure 
in  heightening  that  refeniblance,  by  dreffing  her 
in  the  fame  manner,  having  brought  fome  clothes 
for  her  from  Geneva,  in  which  (he  ufed  to  drpfe 
her  like  £loi(a.  I  ordered  Harriet,  therefore,  to 
:be  dre(red  as  mu<^h  in  imitation  of  Eloifa  as  pof^ 
^btej  and,  after  having  give  her  her  lefTon,  placed 
her  at  table  where  Eloifa  u(ed  to  (it ;  three  co- 
vers being  laid,  as  the  day  before. 

Clara  immediately  comprehended  my  defign, 
and  wasafiefted^  giving  me  a  tender  and  obliging 
look.  This  was  the  firft  time  (he  (eemed  fenfi- 
Ue  of  my  afliduity^,  and  I  promifed  myfeif  iucce6 
horn  the  expedient. 

Harriet,  proud  to  reprefent  her  little  mamma, 
^hyed  her  part  extremely  well ;  (b  well,  indeed, 
that  I  obferved  the  (ervantsin  waiting  (bed  tears. 
She  neverthele6  always  gf^ve  the  name  of  mamma 
to  her  mother,  and  adcirefled  her  with  proper  re(> 
ped.  At  length,  Encouraged  by  fuccefs  and  my 
approbation,  (he- ventured  to  putiher.  hand  t^  the 
fcup  fpoon,  and  crkd^^^'CIaray  my  dfar^  do  you 
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cha^fany  of  this  /'*   The  geftore,  tone,  and  roan- 

riei-  to'whkhfhefpoke  this,  were  fo  cxaftly  like 

thofe  of  Eloifa,  that  it  made  her  mother  tremble, 

A  m6Tftbifr  aft^r,  however,  (he  burft  into  a  fit  of 

laughter,  and  offering  her  plate,  replied  ;  **  Yes, 

child,  give  me  a  Kttle,  you  are  a  charming  crea^ 

ture/'     She  then  began  to  eat  with  an  eagernefs 

that  furprifed  tne.     Looking  at  her  with  fome 

attention,  I  farw  fomething  wild  in  her  eyes,  and 

a   greater  impatience  in  her  action  and  manner 

than  ufoal.     I  prevented    her   therefore  from 

eating  any  more,  and  it  was  well  I  did  fo ;  for  an 

hour  after  fhe  was  taken  extremely  ill  with  k 

violent  furfeit,  which,  had  ihe  continued  to  eart 

more,  might  have  been  £atal.     From  this  timel 

refolved  to  try  no  more  projeAs  of  this  kind,  as 

they  might  affe&  her  imaginatio^a  too  muchr. 

Sorrow  is   more  eafily  cured  than  madnefs;  I 

thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  let  her  &ffer  under 

the  one  a  little  longer,  than  run  the  hazard  of 

driving  her  into  the  oth^r.  > 

This  is  the  iituation,  my  friend,  in  which  wfe 

are  at  prefent.    Shice  the  Baron's  return,  indeed, 

Clara  goes  up  every  moraing  to  his  apartment, 

whether  I  am  at  home  or  abroad;  where  they 

generally  pafe  an  hour  or  two  together.     Siafe 

begins^alfo^  to  take  a  little  more  notice  ofthie 

children.     One  of  thjem  has  been  fick ;  this  abci- 

dent  has  made  her  fenfible  that  ihe  has  ftill  kva^ 

.  M  6-      ... 


thing  t&  Icfify  wad  has  smimated.  Ii6r  seal  to  tKc 
difchi|^g«  of  h«f  Aity»     Yet,  with  alt  this,  &e  i» 
noc  ye^  fuffiQtentl'y  fi>rrowful^  her  tears  have 
f^ot  yet  ^gua  to  tew  j  we  wait  ft>r  jkju  to  draw 
thein  fortfck,,  for  you  to  dry  th«n  up  again*     You 
C9^n4H)t  b(^  uftderftand  me.    Think  of  the  laft 
iwlvice  oCEJoifa  V  it  was  indeed  feril  fuggefted  hy 
in«>  aad  I  now  think  it  more  than  ever  prudent 
a«d  vffufuL    Come  and  be  veumttd  to  all  that 
i^mains  of  £k>Ua.    Her  &thery  her  friend,  her 
h^ibaiyi,.  her  ehiUren,  all  expei^  you^  all  defire 
yotir  company,  whieli  c^Uftnot  £»il  of  being  uoi' 
verfaUy  ufefu]» 

In  a  word,  without  fortfaer  es^Ianations,  come,. 
partake  and  cure  us  of  our  forrows  ;  I  fiudl,  per- 
baps,  be  more  oMig(^  to  joa  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  world. 


BETTER   CLXIL 

FROM  EL0ISA» 

This  letter  was  enclosed  in  the  preceding-^ 

Ouit  proje^  are  at  an  end !  Circumftances,  my 
good  friend,  are  dianged:  let  us  bear  it  without 
murmuring  ^  it  is  the  will  of  confiimnuite  Wit 
dora.  We  pleaftd  ourfelves  with  the  thoughts  of 
being  reunited  >  fuch  a  reunion  was  not  good  for 
us.  The  goodiiefe  of  Providence  has  prevented 
it,  without  doubt  tO  prevent  our  mifery. 


Long  hsff/e  I  indulged  my&lf  in  the  (alutar}r 

^eluiion,  that  my  paffion  was  extinguifbed ;;  th?: 

^lufion  19  now'vaniflied,,wheait  can  be  no  Ion* 

gjer  ufefuL     You  imagined  me  cured  of  my  love ;; 

X  thought  To  too*.    Let  u&  thank  Heavea  that  the 

deception  hath  lafted  a&  long  as  it  could  be  oi 

iervice-  to  us..    In  vain^  alas  !  I  endeavoured  to 

%fie  that  paffion  which  infpired'me  with  life  1  it 

"was  impofEble :  it  was  interwoven  with  my  heart? 

ftrings*.    It  now  expands  itfelf^.  when  it  is  no^ 

longer  to  be  dreaded ;,  it  fupports  me  now  my 

ftrength  fails  me;  it  cheers  my  foul  even  in. 

death.    O  my  ffiend  ?  I  can  now  make  this  con-  / 

feffion  without  kzr  or  fhame :.  this  involuntary^ 

fentiment  has  been  of  no  prejudice  to  my  virtue,, 

it  has  never  fuUied  my^  innocence :  I  have  done 

my  djagr  in  all  things  that  wese  in  my  power. 

If  my  heart  was  yours^  it  was  my  punifhment, 

and  not  my  crime.     My  virtue  is  unblemiflied,, 

and  my  love  has  left  behind  it  norgjoaprfp. 

I  glory  in  my  paft  life  i  but  who  could  have 
anfwered  for  my  future  years  ?  Perhaps,  were  I 
to..live  another  day,  I  ihould  be  culpable ;  what 
then  might  I  not  have  been  during  whole  years 
ipent  in  your  company  ?  what  dangers  have  I  not 
run  without  knowing  it?  and  to  how  much 
greater  was  I  going  to  be  expofed  I'  Every  trial 
has  indeed  been  made,  but  trials  may  be  too  often 
repeated.  Have  I  not  lived  long  enough  to  be 
happy  and  virtuous  ?  In  taking  me  hence  Hea^^ 
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yen  deprives  me  of  nothing  which  I  ought  to 
regret.  I  go,  my  friend,  at  a  moft  favoarable 
moment :  fatisfied  with  you  and  myfelf,  I  depart 
in  peace, 

I  forefee,  I  feel  your*affliftion :  I  know  too 
well  you  will  be  left  to  mourn ;  the  thoughts  of 
your  forrow  caufe  my  greateft  uneafinefe  :  but 
rcfled  on  the'  confolation  I  leave  with  you.  The 
obligations  left  you  to  difcharge,  on  the  part  of 
her  who  was  fo  dear  to  you,  ought  to  make  it 
your  duty  to  take  care  of  yourfelf  for  her  fake. 
You  are  left  in  charge  with  her  better  half.  You 
will  iofe  no  more  of  Eloifa  than  you  have  long 
been  deprived  of.  Her  better  part  remains  with 
you.  Come  and  join  her  family,  in  the  midft  ol 
whom  Eloifa's  heart  will  ftill  be  found.  Let 
every  one  that  was  dear  to  her  unite  to  give  hei* 
a  new  being.  Your  bufmefs,  your  pleafure, 
your  frienfliip,  fhall  be  her  own  work.  'The 
bonds  of  your  union  fliall  give  her  new  life, 
nor  will  (he  totally  expire  but  with  the  laft  of 
her  friends. 

Think  there  remains  for  you  another  Eloi&, 
and  forget  not  what  you  owe  her.  You  art 
both  going  to  Iofe  the  half  of  yourfelves ;  unite,' 
therefore,  to  preferve  the  other.  The  only  me- 
thod that  remains  for  you  to  furvive  me,  is  to 
fupply  my  place  in  my  family,  and  with  my 
children.  Oh  I  that  I  could  but  invent  ftill 
firdnger  bonds  to  uhite  thbfe  who  are  fo  dear  to 
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me  !  but  refle<9:  how  much  you  are  indebted  to 
each  other^  and  let  that  refleftion  ftrengthen  your 
mutual  attachment.  Your  former  objeftions 
againft  entering  into  fuch  an  engagement  will 
now  beqome  arguments  for  it.  How  can  either  of 
you  ever  fpeak  of  me  without  melting  into  ten- 
dernefs?  No,  Eloifa  and  Clara  fliall  for  the  fu- 
ture be  fo  united  together  in  your  thoughts,  that 
it  fiiall  not  be  in  the  power  of  your  heart  to  fepa- 
rate  them.  Her's  will  fhare  in  every  thing  yours, 
has  felt  for  her  friend ;  (he  will  become  both  the 
confident  and  obje£l  of  your  paffion.  You  will 
be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  Eloifa  who 
dirvives,  without  being  unfaithful  to  her  you 
fhsAl  haveloft  j  and  after  fomany  difappointments 
and  misfortunes^  (hall,  before  the  age  of  life  and 
love  ispaft,  burn  with  a  lawful  flame,  and  poffefs 
the  happineis  of  an  innocent  pafiion. 

Secured  by  this  c4ia&£UUlli£Ui»  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  coiploy  your  thoughts  entfrelj  on  the 
difcharge  of  thoie  duties  which  I  have  recom- 
mended >  after  which  you  need  never  be  at  s^ 
lofs  to  account  for  the  good  you  have  done  on 
earth.  You  know  tbers  exifts  alfo  a  man  worthy 
of  an  honour  to  which  he  durft  not  afpire:  yot| 
kidow  him  to,  have  been  your  deliverer,  as  well 
a3  the  hiUband  of  your  friend.  Left  alooe,  with- 
out connexions  in  this  life,  without  expe<5^ation8 
from  futurity,.,  without  joy,  without  comfort^ 
'Withvut  ho^pe,  he  will  foqo  be  the  fhoft  unfort(f- 


nateof  meti*    You  owe  to  hitn  the  fame  paihsi 
he  has   taken  with    you,  and  you  know   the* 
way  to  render  them  fuccefsful.     Remember  the- 
inftru6lions  of  my  former  letter.,     Pafs   your 
days  with  himt     Let  no  one  that  lored  me  for- 
fake  htm-    A»  he  reftorcd  your  tafle  for  virtue^ 
fo  (how  him  the  obje(3  and  the  value  of  it.     Be 
you  truly  a  Chrifti^m,  to  engage  him  to  i)e  one* 
too  I  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  is  more  probable 
than  perhaps  you:  imagine.     Re  has  done  his 
duty^;  I  ^ill  do  mine  'y  and  you  muft  hereafter  do* 
yours..    God  is  juft,  and  my  confidence  in  him> 
will  not  deceive  mci 

I  have  but  a  i^ord  or  two  more  to  fay,  con- 
cerning my  children..  I  know  the  trouble  their 
education  will  coft  you ;.  but  at  tlte  fame  time,  I 
know  yoo;  will  not  repine.^  In  the  moft  £iitiguing 
moments  of  fiich  employment,,  reftedl  that  ihcj> 
are  the  children  of  £loffa,.and  every  thing  will  be 
eafy.  M.  Woknar  will  put  into  your  hands  the 
remarks  I  have  made  on  your  efTayj  and  oi»  the 
disradsr  of  my  tvvco  fons.  They  are,^  howeVer,, 
unfiniflied,  and  I  leave  them  to>yoa,.n0tas  rules 
for  your  condudy.  hut  fubmic  thew  a»  hints  tG» 
/  your  judgment..  Strive  noit  to  mzkft  ugf  Qfail.drety 
'  ibholars,  but  benevolent  and  hanck.  oieit^  Speak 
to  diem  ibmetimes  of  their  mother-^yo«»  know 
how  dear  they  were  to  her — tell  MarceiUn  I  itc 
willingly,  as  I  faved  his  life.     TcU  .his  brother  it 
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was  for  him  I  could  have  wiibed  to  live.  Tell 
thrir— but  I  fuid  myfelf  fatigued— I  mufl:  put  an 
end  to  this  letter.  In  leaving  my  children  with 
you,  I  part  with  you  with  lefs  regret  ^  for  in  them 
I  ftill  continue  with  you. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend  !  once  more  farewell. 
My  life  ends,  alas  !  as  it  began.  Perhaps  I  have 
iaid  too  much,  at  a  time  ^hen  the  heart  diiguifes^ 

nothing ah !  why  fhould  I  be  afraid  to  expreis 

all  I  feel  ?  It  is  no  longer  I  that  fpeak  ;  I  am  aU 
ready  in  the  arms  of  death.  Before  you  read 
this  letter,  the  worms  will  be  preying  on  the^. 
features  of  your  friend,  and  will  take  poffeffion  of 
a  heart  where  your  imag^  will  be  found  no  more... 
But  can  my  foul  exift  without  you  ?  Without 
you  what  happineis  can  I  enjoy  ?  No,  we  will 
not  part— I  go  but  to  expe<a  you.  That  virtue^ 
which  feparated.  us  on  earth,  will  unite  us  for 
ever  In  the  manfions  of  the  blefled.  I  die  in  that 
peaceful  hype  i  too  h^pjr  to  purchafc  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  my  life  the  privilege  of  loving  you  with-* 
•ut  a  crime,,  and  of  telling  you  fo  once  more. 

\,    ,.     I.  ,  1— ^ 


L  E  T  T  E   R    CLXIII. 

FBOM   MRS*    OBBE. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  that  you  begin  to  be  fa  weU. 
recovered  as  to  give  us  hopes  of  feeing  you  fooa 
here«    You  muft,  my  friend,,  endeavour  to>  get 


the  better  of  your  weaknefs;  and  try  to  pafs  the 
mountains  before  the  winter  prevents  you.  The 
air  of  this  country  will  agree  with  youj  you  will 
fee  here  nothing  but  lorrow ;  and  perhaps  our 
common  afflidlion  will  be  the  means  of  fbothing 
yours.  Mine  ftands  greatly  in  need  of  your  af* 
fiftance  j  for  I  can  neither  weep,  nor  fpeak,  nor 
make  myfelf  underftood.  M.  Wolmar,  indeed, 
underftands  me,  but  he  makes  me  no  anfwer. 
The  affliftion  of  an  unfortunate  father  alfo  is 
buried  within  himfdf ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
conceived  more  cruelly  tormenting :  he  neither 
hears,  fees,  nor  underftands  any  thing.  Age  has 
no  vent  for  its  griefs.  My  children  alFeft  me, 
without  knowing  how  to  be  aiFe£ied  themfelves. 
I  am  folitary  in  the  midft  of  company;  a  mourn- 
ful filence  prevails  around  me ;  and  in  the  ftupU 
dity  of  my  affliction,  I  fpeak  to  nobody,  having 
but  juft  life  enough  in  me  to  feel  the  horrors  of 
death.  O  come,  you  who  partake  of  my  lofe, 
come  and  partake  of  my  griefs.  Come,  cher ifli 
my  heart  with  your  forrow.  This  is  the  only 
confolation  I  can  hope  for;  the  only  pleafure  I  can 
tafte. 

But  before  you  arrive,  and  inform  me  of  your 
intentions  relative  to  a  projeft  which  I  know 
has  been  mentioned  to  you,  it  is  proper  I  fliould 
inform  you  firft  of  mine.  I  am  frank  and  inge- 
nuous,  and  therefore  will  diffemble  nothing. 
That  I  have  loved  you  I  confcfs,  nay,  perhaps  I 
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Ipve  you  ftill}  and  fhall  always  do  (b :  but  this  I 
know  not,  nor  defire  to  know.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  it  is  fufpedled,  which  I  do  not  concern 
xpyfelf  about.  But  what  I  have  to  fay,  and  what 
you  ought  to  obferve  is  this:  that  a  man  who 
was  beloved  by  Eloifa,  and  could  refolve  to  marry 
another  woman,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fo 
bafe  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that  I  fhould  think 
it  a  diihonour  to  call  fuch  a  one  my  friend« 
And  with  refpedt  to  myfelf,  I  proteft  to  you,  that 
the  man,  whoever  he  be,  who  (hall  prefume  to 
t^lk  of  love  hereafter  tG  me,  fhall  never  have  a 
fjbcond  opportunity  as  long  a§  he  lives. 

Think  then  only  on  the  employment  that 
awaits  you,  on  the  duties  impofed  on  you,  and  on 
her  to  whom  you  engaged  to  difcharge  them* 
Her  children  are  growing  up  apace,  her  father  is 
infenfibly  wading,  her  hufband  is  in  contiual  agi- 
tation of  mind :  in  vain  he  drives  to  think  her 
annihilated;  his  heart  rebels  againft  his  reafon. 
He  fpeaks  of  her,  he  fpeaks  to  her,  and  (ighs. 
Methinks  I  fee  already  the  repeated  wiflies  of 
Eloifa  half  accompUflied,  and  that  you  may  put  a 
linifliing  hand  to  fo  great  a  work.  What  a  mo- 
tive is  here  to  induce  both  you  and  Lord  B to 

repair  hither.  It  is  becoming  his  noble  mind 
that  our  misfortunes  have  not  made  him  change 
his  rcfolution. 

Come  then,  dear  and  refpeftable  friends,  come 
and  rejoin  all  that  is  left  of  Eloifa*    Let  us  aflem- 
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ble  all  that  was  dear  to  her :  let  her  fpirit  animate 
us  J  let  her  heart  unite  oursj  let  us  live  conti- 
nually under  her  eye»  I  take  a  delight  in  con- 
ceiving that  her  amiable  and  fufceptible  fpirit 
will  leave  its  peaceful  manfions  to  revifit  ours ;. 
that  it  ^ill  take  a  pleafure  in  feeing  its  friends 
imitate  her  virtues,  in  hearing  herfelf  honoured 
by  their  acknowledgments^  in  feeing  them  kifs 
her  tomby  and  figh  at  the  repetition  of  her  name^ 
No,  (he  has  not  yet  forfakcn  thofe  haunts  which 
(he  ufed  to  make  fo  delightful.  They  are  ffiU 
full  of  her,  I  fee  her  in  every  objeft^  I  perceive 
her  at  every  ftep ;  every  hour  of  the  day  I  hear 
her  well-known  voic6.  It  was  here  fhe  Hvedy 
here  died,  and  here  repofe  her  afltes. — As^  I  go,, 
twice  a  week,  to  the  church,  I  caft  my  eye  on 

the  fad,  revered  fpot O  beauty !  is  fuch  thy 

laft  afylum  ! ^Sincerity  ?  friendfhip  1  virtue ! 

pleafure !  innocence !  all  lie  buried  in  her  grave 
-^I  feel  myfelf  drawn  as  it  were  involuntarily  to- 

her  tomb 1  fliudder  as  I  approach 1  dread 

to  violate  the  hallowed  earth— — I  imagine  that 

I  feel  it  (hake  and  tremble  under  my  feet that 

I  hear  a  plaintive  voice  call  me  from  the  hollovr 
tomb— Glara*  !  where  art  thoa?  Clara!  why- 

*  After  having  read  thefc  letters  feveml^times  over,  I 
think  I  have  difcovered  the  reafon  why  the  intereft  whichA 
I  imagine  every  well-difpofed  reader  will  take  in  them, 
though  perhaps  not  very  greats  is  yet  agreeable :  and  this- 
is,  becaufe,,  little  as  it  may  prove>  it  Is  not  excited. by  vil# 
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doft  thou  not  come  to  thy  friend  ? Alas  [  her 

grave  hath  yet  but  half  her  afhes it  is  impa- 
tient for  the  remainder  of  its  prey yet  a  little 

while  and  it  fhall  be  fatisiied ! 

lanies  or  crimes^  nor  mixed  with  the  difagreeable  Vitia- 
tions of  hatred.  I  cannot  conceive  what  pleafure  it  can 
give  a  writer,  to  imagine  and  defcribe  the  chara6ler  of  a 
villain  j  to  ][>ut  hicnfeif  in  his  Situation  as  often  as  he  re- 
prefents  his  anions,  or  to  fet  them  in  the  moft  flattering 
point  of  view.  For  my  part,  I  greatly  pity  the  authors  of 
many  of  our  tragedies  fo  full  of  wickednefs  and  horror, 
who  fpend  their  lives  in  making  charaflers  a£i  and  fpeak, 
which  one  cannot  fee  or  hear  without  fliuddering.  It 
would  be  to  me  a  terrible  misfortune  to  be  condemned  to 
fuch  labour ;  nor  can  I  think  but  that  thofe  who  do  it  for 
amufement,  muft  be  violently  zealous  for  the  amufement 
of  the  public.  I  admire  their  genius  and  talents :  but  I 
thank  <7od9  that  he  has  not  belbowed  fuch  talents  upoh 
snt. 

I 
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ADVENTURES 

LORD   B — -. 

The  romantic  adventures  of  Lord  B ,  at 

Romie,  iovtU  not  be  joined  with  thofe  of  Eloifr^ 
without  deftroying  the  fimplicity  of  the  latter. 
Such  a  (uccinft  account  of  them  is  here  given  as 
may  explain  the  few  letters  in  which  they  are 
aihided  to. 

.  Lord  E ,  in  the  courfe  of  his  excurfions  in 

Italy,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  Neapolitan 
woman  of  quality,  of  whom  he  ibon  grew  ena*  ' 
moured  in  a  high  deeree ;  and  (he  on  her  (ide 
conceived  apaffion  for  him,  no  lefs  violent,  which 
preyed  upon  her  fpirits,  and  ihortened  her  ex- 
iftence. 

She  knew  the  rigid  virtue  of  the  ftem  noble- 
man, which  (he  was  fenilble  would  never  allow 
him  to  gratify  a  criminal  paffion ;  but  (he  knew 
alfo  that  his  heart  was  no  Ie&  vehement  than  (in- 
cere  in  all  its  aflfefltons. .  Great  and  extreme  in 
every  thing,  (he  fa'w  that  he  wzs  incapable  of 
feeling,  and  experienced  that  he  did  not  hil  to 
linfpire  any  other   than  a  violent  attachment. 

Ehe  Ic verity  of  his  virtue,  therefore,  alarmed. 
It  did  not  difcourage  her,  and  prompted  her  to 
pt  the  only  expedient  which  could  promote  a 
Vot,  IV,  .  c  N     •   • 
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gratification  of  thelc  mutualpftSon:  Ste  risfol^' 
to  pafs  for  a  widow^  during  the  abfe^e  of  het  iut^ 
band)  which  was  ho  difl^calt  matter,  for  (he  and 
I^rd  B—— were  both  ftraifgeff»tn'Rodi^,  and 
the  Marquis  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  fervice 
of  the  empenor^      -  *         -    .        ■ 

In  this  belief  liord  E-^-^-*  w4fi>  notflqw  to 
pro{K>fe  marriage ;:  but  the  H^rxibiMcfr^  amedgtatg 
the  difference  of  religioii,  and  e^ftfr  ^«l^rxtS)  at 
aa  obftacle  to  a  matrioioniad  unioRi.  2^  canamni 
was  formed  without  its  fandion,^  whidi'  4^- 
continued  to  indulge  wiU^.e^m^  rapturo  aiB4  de- 
ligjbtj  till  Locd  B^-^  djfcovefeddaat  tfeef  htffttiid 
of  his  miftreft  was  ftill  Uvtaig.  F)n4ii%^hi«ifctf 
the  invaluAtarf  inftrumeat  df  a  crin^,  which  bis 
great  ibul  held  ta  abhorreacei.  he  WA$  fifced  whh 
rage,  axid  loaded  thf  Ma«»:bipiteft  wkb  the  bitv 
tereft  reproaches- 

The  Man:hiooe($,  loft  to  sdlienfe^of  pftneiple, 
tbougjbt  onli'  of  the  fiiture  {ra^oaCiovof  :ber  pat- 
fipn,  and  left  no,  means  uacriedt^  ibethrand 
preferve  her  lover.  Equally  fovmidaUebyher 
wickedne&i,  her  ingenuity,  and^h^f  cbsutma,  Ar 
at  laft  in  part  iiiccee^ed.  ^  Ati'.that  was  crtrafmi 
in  their  intcrcpurieccafc^;!^  every  other  re- 
fpeA  the  intimacy  C9ntinued4  Uiiwortfajr  aa  (he 
wa$  to  love,,  fixe  fisjlt  the  full  fierce  of  that  ^nno^ 
bling^foifion.  Maddening  with  ^ire^  (he  was 
yet  reduced  to  the  neceftty  of  feeing  and'  femng 
only,  the  man  (he  adowl^  whom  ihe  ceuU  pre- 


ferve  Im M-otber fMns s^  aad thiconieVtHit vo«^ 
hiottqr  fidMmiftl  of  Lord  B--~,  bf  irritating 
the  >  defines  of  both,  made  thetp  more  ungovern- 
able  bf  oinftraifit.v  The  Marchionefi^  tried 
evccy  means  to  mal^e  her  lover  «bftakM§  refeiu- 
tion;  but  her  charms,  her  carefTes,  andfheraits^ 

were,  equally  fruitle&.     Lord  B HUa^lb^d 

firm,  talus purpoferhiag4r9at  foul  v^s  tnftcte^ 
fible  to  guUt*  The  lo^re  of  virtu^e- wtls  the* 
greasi^.of  his  affiidions-i-he  wduld*  have  ikcrf«- 
ficed  his  life  tg  Ms  aaiftreTfi,  but  he  co«ld^  not  pre- 
finr  btt. nqftrefs  iohh^tfw  Once^rwbeit  tbe^ 
ten^^atfon  became*  €00^^  power fu!^  the  tnean»  he 
was  om  tfce  point  of  taking  to  overcome  it  efteek'^* 
ed  th&MarchianefS).  andibowed  her  the  hreffiwr 
cac)^  of  her  attempcs*  The^  tyranny  in  which  we 
are  bekl  bjr  dir  ienies,  js  not  owing  to  our  origi-- 
nal  weaknefs,  but  to  our  habitual  depravit/i* 
Wboevev  abhors  gnik  more  than  he  feairs  deitb^ 
will  never  be  gui^agaioft  bis. will.  -  -     - 

AMODug  the  feweoej^ii:  huU  that  exert  an 
irrefiftthie  dominion  over  .others^  and  raife  them' 
to  their  own  inhere,,  was  to  be  Hfumbered  Lord* 
B — ^i-'s.     The  Marcbioncfe  hoped  in*  time  ta' 
prod^oe  upoh.him  the  akeraition ihe  defined^  but* 
the  ooljr  chaise  that  <ook  placo  wits  in  her  own  * 
fentimeafis.     While  tiie  pi^cfccpts  of  virtue  dropt  - 
ffioflOf  his  lips  in.^  the  language  cf-fove,  ft^  was 
mwaVflve-wa)  melted  even  to  tears:  thtiacred 
N  2 
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fl^me  ttajthtd  her  grovelling  heart,  which  for  the 
teri£  time  felt  that  judrce  and^tionbar  havtf  pbWer 
to  charm ;  flic  begati  td'havfc  ^rtS'&^i  vfrtke* 
tf  fo6t<M  depNyit^-)to<Yld'#avd^to'to^a^^^^ 
Mirdta66ef9'  mlghr  IhlVe '^eHeiitdd^&H'i'f el 
6>riii«ik>ni  'v'^'  '-  '"-  *•  '^  '^'-''-  v*"-  •'  *•'•  ^''^''^  ^' 
Il^m  aldnepl^JitSteS'thti^tth 

CAflbe  Bi^e  generdfas :  -  wtth  a  ci%vfttitiASbii  i>(P^fiiiel 
jfttAin  a  ^dialilte  where  the  ienfe^^ t«d^ll^fixffic| 

of  ^r  lovc^}  fl!n4,'  ^  (he  cbtrld  hot^  (ttrt^^iaftt 
teemi  nlTolted  «£c  leaft  tha»t  ht  should  bwi^^ym 
ib^hni^aKmet  Thi8  was  the  ftvoaraUe'lnterp^ 
tttk)n:ftegsiv€(ti>ankflfiirt  which^  t6  tlkiTeHfrlio 
iendiw-bfer  cWaAeri  Mid3ier.ltno#ledg6  ^ftkai 
Bs^^i^%  toighr^);ipear  onFy  td  hsive  beetles  teiEfi6^ 
mem  dffedudion.        •  ^  '  ^  •    .- ' 

niSbe  ^arcfd neith^  trouble  non^xp«nteiii*lfie 
refearches  (h^  caufed  tobe  made  all-dvkr^ftxnK 
ftft .  4  ]fOuhg '  p(iHM»  docile  and  fiSt&iulV  &(^  a 
€ite  wisfoaad' ^itii  l^di^eul«}ri  biiei^ 
ilig^^  ifter  a  tdhkififtmh' faid^  thkn;  dfita!^^ 
MrS^piff^nt^herto^I^^B-^: '  ^''ZJU^ 
4^  4JeX  •  tt^d  (he.  With  a'fmtlb^^aei  Wrfai^  the 
tik^eftofrnT'  b^»  btitia  ilJat >a^itiBirbkliers 
ildnel  >le  i>lendtigh  fb^rrie,<ifliiifr'idhs^ 
tiki«^yakey6tlldniik  Of^tlie  dl^  <toirhdtai7dtt 
dwt  the cwjoymelit^ortltei^;'*^  '^fofc  tQictirc; 


/  . ; :' ;  -  '  :  i  f : 


Lord  Brr*^  fpaughi  hald  of  Be? ,-  *^f  Stop  I  (^M 
he)  if  you  thiak^  ^c  contemptible  enough  to 
mvatl  ovjrfiblf  of  your  olFer  in  your^vvtn  houfcf  the 
facrifice  you  majs^  is.  qf  little  vzhxCfZaiycm  Ipye 
is  thrown  away  upona  moft  unworthy;^^ ^i^^^. 
— ^  Since  you  cannot  he  mine  {bid  Ac-fi/btctfia* 
oefe),  Uioujgh  I  would  notwillmgiy  feeywani^^ 
thefts  i  yet,  if  love  muft  refign  his .  rigl^  aUo^ 
him  at  leaft  to  befto w  them*  Let  xi^t  faf  Bre^ 
fenft  h|B  unacceptable^tfxyoii..  ^  Are  yocr  afraid 9f 
becoming  ungp^eftiir';<;Shl;  then  obliged  him  tA 
take  Laura's  addrefse(rq  tfacrgtri  wa&ctdl^ j^.  afi4 
iiiadeiiii9i,fwe»r,he  would  renomice  ibr 
other .  connexions.  It  wai^  impoSblf^t  t(f  hr 
moved;  and. hp  was.greaily.fe^  lU,{tiafidM 
more.difficult  .to,  reftrain  ^s^jgiratttude  dUin.il^ 
paffion;  and  this  was  the  ioiMy  fiikre  the  lA^ 
chbnef^  evM.Ud.  ^^  h^J^i'  ¥^  whidir^'  vtM\  in 
real-diager.  . .  ^     :•.  .  ^  /   '  .  '.  ..   '-::'''^ 

This  ladjT^  wIk),  like  her  tovvr^dU^noj^iilghf 
halyeSy.nnide  Laura  fup  with  her«as:if'tO*c4^1^nM: 
with  ijTeater  pomp  thentoft^aful  fiKsrifio^r  thaft 
love,  ever  made..   Lord  ft^-<^ga^  fcapttit^ 

the  tranfports. which  infpired  him;  eyerj}o(^ 
was  animated  i  eV^  g^ftare  exprefled  the  mo^ 
eiQcjuifite,  fenfibilicjr;  every  word  hreathedtb^ 
mpft  .ardent  j>affion,  Kotwithftanding.Laitr^lS: 
charn9Svhefcarx:;dy  loc^  Slie.wif^^( 

9)ikc  indiffirrent ;  j(he  lookcd|  and  faw  m  the  true 
N3 
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pi^urepf jQ¥e,aii  objof):  :to  which  &€  was  faitheito 

•4^  A^^?f>A'RPf&;^l^^/^?"^*^*^^^^,^^^^^^^  Laura, 
d^i  cfjg^in^d^oiie.wUb  her  lover*  She.  had 
{o1(tk^n  the  ,4ai)ger  tjiat  afialM^hltn  ia  the  jpre- 
li^  /gi^^a-z^/^ji  ud  ffl.%  ^h^r  hopes  were  lea- 
lW^rni>^y)^f^.\0^  fWfPfi^  he  wouid  :fiak 
y^dcr  Ji^  (Jie^jdcfjciyed  Aetfelfi  all  licr  eSbrU 
ejpdc'i^  ia,]>jjakii|g  t^^  triumph  c^.  virtue  more 
«}Qi:idus  tp  ^oi^  ^and  more  ^painful  tp  both.  -  The 
^d^p^ff^  ;,!S^bi^  of  hi$ 

irknd^^J^xnr^^  fn  xu^c  of  >his  Jettcrs,  xcftfs  ta 

-J  -frPS^rJ^TTT^V??*  ^^^®!^  >  }^^^  ^  ^'^  ajaan. 
]^e|jp^^ll^^al]^^Jie,iins^^  of  true  ho- 

9^h.f^^'W^f  <^S^¥^M^^  Wi^  tbofe  fi&aious 
o^)jv^^  jybi|^  4th^,WQtid  have  fcibftitutcdin 
j;p  jgl^c^^rapd;  fepnf :  ta.v^Uie  ibV^fibly.  After 
ibme  days  paifed  with  the  Marchioneis  kiruiw 
^vajH^^i^i«|gI^.hp  found  the  -  danger 'iixcreafe^ 
}9.d|^r^9  Qi^  jii^Jt^p^xg  d^im^  refiil;«sed  jra^ier 
t^p  Ha  9f^fds)&  delicac}^  ^n  yirt^e•^iIe  weat  ta 
fe.elrattrji,  •     .  ,     J      ■  }     .7  * 

Itrl^^A^I'^f'r^^^^^fis'^i^f^?^-  perceiving  her 
*  iverwhelm^  witjh  me]aQcboly,  he  fet  himfelf  to 

^l^pi^.tQ  xtf  laad,  (Ud.  W'jtxiagine  that  he  ihould 
'  haveix^ch  trouJbk.in.fmjceedi^  He. was  mit 
'  takeixr-ltis  ian^ge^diipkafed  her — His  carcffes 

y^(j/,e.wp^:fejecejyed^an}l  fiis  offers  feje«fted  with 


an.arrthat  taught  *tm  the  refaM  was  "hot  meant 
to 'enhance  the  value  of  a  future  favour.  '  ** 

So  ftrange  a  reception  ftimdlat'efl  ind  fiirprifecf 
him.  Was  he  to  (how  a  girl  of  this  defcrlption 
the  fame  deference  as  a  i^roman  x^  honour-?  fife 
caccrted  ^is  prmlcge  wrthout -fcraple.  'oAurk, 
finding  her  cries,  her  tiarsf,  Wt  rMiffiance,'ajfl8F 
inef{el£hia)y  iiiade a1aft'effbrt,'ferubg  toHhc  dthbr 
coctremity-rfthe  Toom^-and  ipxbkimefl  With  a  pe- 
culiar antmatidn*of  voices  •  *XiH  nrc^'-rtieniyoti 
ihall^never  effeft  your  purpofe  otherwife.**  Her 
cotiiftehance)  her'gefttii'esj''her'^tftude9  fliowed 
rhc^fiicfcrityttfaier  expreifeon:'  "I^rd'fe-^'hl 
mtzte  ^dmfhitieiitj'tBbk  her  oy  the  hahd^ihadb 


cscplahatiofl 

•  -•*SheTe?nuiiftcdf*lci!t,ffei-ptn|  licf  ey^liieSSMi 
the  grounds  the  ouicknefs  of  her  relpirationi '<he 
flifbBhkig  ^  ief  Wjii*^1»-  WHW^>ap^itattce, 
cVincea  ^ik'^eOizm' dJgkiti6n/^li^ 
laft  breaking  filence,  "S(ise^''Mr^^hat  was  fife 
meaning  of  «  fccne  fo  extraordinary  ?  **  Have  I 
made  a  miftirfce  (faid  he)  I  You  are  not,  peAiapVy 
Lnuretta  Pifena."— i-^'AKf  would  to  Mcaveh  I 
were  not,'*  (foid  fee^  with  a  tremiflous  voice).— 
•♦  What !  (repliea  he,  witSi  an  infuhingifhrilefyott 
have  then,  I  fnppdfe,  rertotrntjed  your  former  prt>* 
fcffion-*'— «  No  (faidfhe),  I  am  ftHlthefame^ 
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\gcfaofe  who  have  beeV  tince  what  I  aoi^  are  nevei: 

X^frfjD^  ttt^"-  Tbfefe4vor€^  aSff  tfie'^tolfe^n 

^^Mki^  jthsji  9mre^p»#iKAiftc^-  sTpp^re^d  tb  ^ihi 

:J5)  ppUaordfantEjS  *iti&*  Wgkft  to  tbfiilttlie  gjri 

.  haai  loft  JtB-  fiHifcs^- -♦^'^Birt^'hy  thcri,  iliaVmlng 

:  j^ra^|oaBti»aeil  1i^)'  ani  1  t^  ofil/  exduded 

peribn  ?. .  How  have  I  iricpafei  your  hatred?**-— * 

;  ^^.  M(f  \axpei  I  ^criedvloiie^'  iiHth  filil  greater  viva- 

CittX)  tlunkyQMl'lpvedthbfe'.I.admitted?    You, 

wdyoii^iie,  I -c^  ileter  fuffer  to  approach 

:  :,*«.Bttf  wh]?,  Lfojwi? ';cxplain  ybdrfelf:  1  60, 
i^Ui9f^erS^iyo\i.**-*^^Atd  do  ydo  think  I  im^ 
^^i^i^d  fDjrftlfl  All  I  kiibw  l^vthat  you  fiiatl 
jMv^c  fseme  near  lifer^ii^o  1  (ieitclaimdl  (be,  wi^h 
«%9Eiids)  Never  I  'Were!  1:0  find  myrelf  in 
jNMlir  arns^  f  AbuM^^  i;bc(fl(bB^^^  enclrcli;^ 
japaott^ote^i  and  f  ftc^l  dfe  of  grief  and  vex- 

:.  jler  idefe^M  difl^te^  Wfh^  IflblLe }  but  her 
^;qfmjeippeff<^nhe  flefpadr  an^;^  dT  her 

<j|ear^nflAichNe«ltliOTd  B — ^'tbthe  /oUh  Avoid- 
&%^1*  ATre^^t,  h^^idSthn^d  ah  air  6f  tendemefs 
Mfl  .aittaRtiti^.'  Sh^hM^Tifer  ^ce,  flie  was  afraid 
lodmeet'his  eyeS.  He  tbok  her  aff^dioniately  by 
|^4iat)d«  As  fi^nas the'ielt liis  hand, flic  hung 
tladerly^ver  ityUndprdflini^  it  eagerly  to  her  lips, 
jpfkedur^ith  her  tears,  ibbbing.  as  if  ^her  heart 
taidid  brei»k/ '  •'■"'"■     .  ""'  *r'    .• 

l>3ritfe  fengtaagi^^  thouglv'|u&athtIy  imprcfSve, 


Mode^^fa  long  ^BXtinguiftediiv  her  bMB^  ^* 
tdrned  with  JovC)  .aa4^Lftum:?1nd  tievdicfdlf^fo 
fiiuch^JObaiBe  Ja  proftituting  JKar.perfbiiy  is  ^MFdKd 
novK  io.con&ffiagJicrl^v^.^- - '  *  :  •"     • -ji>5<: 

Th«  faoie  monioiit  p^odttCffd  and  ^tottffiktii 
thi^extrapridii)ar}r  {Mi^ib'«  .l^axicawi^  UreffMd 
pbcQrfM^9  with  cban|i$  j9n«^  [tQJfi^e<:sCrPaft^ 
tadbment,  and  fenfibiHty  enough  to- retufh^H. 
Bat  fiild  b^  unworthy  'pacttfts  iir  har  ^Ifa^lieft 
youfh,  libertimfm  had  fi»Hicd  thebrig&cne6ttt?M¥ 
chamis.  .Hurried  dow<^  th«  ftrtotn  of degi^dO% 
pleafure^  love  fled  behy^jier  i  the  fwecdhrt 
ipoUers ,  of  female  inMcence  are  tMce^  'mosLpMt 
4o'f  jTeelmg  er  'iBfykivag*4\x^  §cttiArtMiri  pafflMC 
THe .  nK>ft  combuftiblj&  bodt^  \  do  notiMiise  tf 
themfeives  i  let  but  a  fpark  approach^  and  aroat»- 
flagiratjonfeH^WS^  Sim:)i  wis  tb^e^eft  lofUMc 
tran^prtfr  ofLordB---7^  j^iids^l^  Mafx:hk^^ 
c^'the  heait  4f Z^aurat  At»J«ngMageffi><n«w^ 
befj  her  heart  thrHM  williath(m6ifid'deU|^i|lfyi 
emotions  i  Jicr  cara  devoured  ^^every  imfd,  9ier 
^es.  every  gefture.  The:  humid  ftilne -111811 
(parj^ed'in;  the  loy<;rt  eyesdartpd  -^otigh  kaf^ 
ind  .pierced  her  very  vitidfi  s  her  bl^od.  tan;  tmteM 
liuous  through  her  visips:;  at  aypry  ^aeceik-Ani 

fell  froinliord  B^ yher  whole  franp^liieinbMf 

in  uQtfon  1^  thjeepAOtiox^^ibc^WA  ia^^Uft 'Cn^ergr  ^eC* 


vibrated  4>a  th«[  be^f  ^Nf  Lattnu    Thus  the  &A 

9fffamiibe'i«|w?k<.  Ha«lf^B«:>«*^tee&GQklto 

felt  thepaffion  for  Lo]?d  ^B*!-^  which  txxifoned 
hfir.' 

Tins,  tuomitpf  the  ienfe$ywfai^  far  this  firft 
tuBibe«had«KpcrbfKa9d^.wii»tfiir  fram  fukfidtag 
oa  her  xet4irivJMsii9^ :  XbeiH^  fim^atioD&Qf  a  lifing 
poffion  are  irsefiftaUy  dcli^MhiLh  for  -a  moment 
ibe  gave  into  tb&lull  eojoyiwnt  of  apkitfure  £> 
mw  «»hers  that  Aapsoot^pafied^btrfitiiitioa 
flaibed  i^poa  h«r  'Wi^  all.its.httrroflai^  for  the 
firft  tifldeoiter  life  flie«fek  wbstf  ihe  wasyaiid  the 
cmri^iQi^  ^^rwi^jtoedJsev  Vftitb  difnuij*  All 
die  coafolalieQSxif  ^(Qmi^  all  the  iacentivsiiof  dck 
fire,  which  i«ai»4o9fe'afliMDeii:ietkears,&rved  but 
taeactAnguifib  bee's  iivde^if«  JHer  pxv^ptSt  siras 
^n^adfal.  2a  the  pfofi^ffion  4f  d«  jmm  &e  loved^ 
Si^^Awtii^igpomir^Pi  aa  ak^Q  and  vile  Kbing 
luMied.  at  onise  With  car^^  and  eostfcmpt  ^  in  the 
gil|tifipatiianvof/thepaffian»>ihe'ffIt  all.the  pangp 
^M  inbmf  of  meipeaar jr  proAitutim.  Har  own 
Mfe«  wero  her  greateft  tormcats ;  the  eaf j  ^nu 
titoMni0f  d^Ptt  iacrea&d  the:  horror  of  her  iiiu* 
itwii  without  hoooujTy  witi¥>ut  hepoy  without 
ififie»wref>ibehecaH»e  aeqUs^iated  wkh  Jbve,  only 
tp^f  «$vf  t  the  Jmpaffihiliity  of  coj^jsiog  i<;s  deligiitt. 
Thus  began  her  fufFenngs^.  which  were  to  laft 


the  ckiUhtftft  ttionwitt;' 

TEhe'  teal  pafton  iJiat:  lo(iin»ed  her  in  iier  ^qmA- 
eftimationyraiftdheriQ  thatof  Lc^^Bh'-^^  h^ 
tks&mng  a^'beatt MM^lptiUe  of  love,.flie«eafed  to 
he  4isSfiakkt^  But  what  confolatioa  ha<|  iie  t» 
giveh^i  Wlmt faadfae  to bsAow  onfaer,  excepr 
tikofe  vmriniMnDtioiiS:d«itTi£tkia^m  heart,, 
iaapdted  byittioiw^faritqgsiofiB^ 
a!bo«iee  comenipty  yet  ^nfy  encitiiig  pky,.aiid 
b«»eft 'Of  every  {muiamatei  honour^  but  ^  muck 
39^  was  4ieeaffiuy  to  ftel  k»  own^ftame  f 

ffii  did  mbflit  <he  4soulid,  hoyivver,  tooimfiilr 
her^  and  iw^aMfeiLjio  ooin^  4U|;ain  to  iite  her.  He 
forbore  to  me^ion  her  wxy  of  life,  even  ao^Aoit 
kertoqiiitit*.  To  aahat  fnttpoie  ifaouU.  heki-^ 
coeafe  her  faorxor  of  it,  feemgafaat  vecj  honioc 
tiaa  alieaify  dealing  bee  to  daipeiatbiif  £very 
•woid  on  iiicfa  a  ^ib^eS  jmuft  ibem  ao^hairea  ^lu 
ticukr  iatentfon,  mi&  tem  to  lefiea  the  diftane^ 
bettweenftheni)  ahd  sender fxifiUe  an  event  mhkh 
could  nefiertadBe  pbm.  Thegreat^imisfofiiiine 
of  pr6fiitution  is,.^tkit  eveain  qikittlng  it,,  ka  iiu 
finny  attends  its  unhappr  vifiita*. 

After  a,  fecodd^ifit,  Lord  It*..  ^ -^  wt«h  j  mud. 
affficeiKse  pecuiiair  to-his^oauntrymen^  fent  htm. 
japamiiedmbiaet,iand*«  hiimberxlf  rleh-fingiifla 
trinkets.'  She  aeQ]^«ndifhe  iti^lies  with  thk  bili^ 
let:  <(Ifa&veiaRidierig^t0f  fl^i^aqgapreieni^ 
yet  I  have  the  prefumption  to  fend  back  youi's^ 
N6 
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of  your  contempts   Jf  yau.ftaiLttT*  Jbami  time^ 

gj^peFoTil^  i«youjr':$P\  ,.  >, .;  -  :  ;  -  .  .  1 
1^.0^0: — 7  w^  ftrMk  witdim  biUety  difiafeod 
a$:oncr  ^  humility  ^od  pride* :  Witboiit  fiaomiiig: 
to,  GOfsba^  tb^mfonQ^  utOkokledi  to  hor  p^fi^fioo, 
J^wa  ;di(pUyed,a  kMd  Q(:4lgi»ttt:uml»r  it^  She 
^iJmioft  .0^0^  hc^.  .ignMtiity  ibjn  Jaee^coaftioiifiMfe 
ofi^,  H€jiAde«Aledtad^xiieyl«»sww 
^tM9^.  keu  He  ,ctMi|iAued  li^o,  vifitv  ber»  but 
fl^ei  wouBdfd. bet  leeiiogs^y}  Unt  offer  of  anotber. 
e«fil|d9lit|.9nd*tboiighihe^^0ttld.iioit^  of  Ibe 

.IK^A;ibe.£eIttfar'bim».  beomldiiot /bdpbeiiig 

s.  Hfi  .did  4K>t  (^nofi^  jbk.iufitsifoiii  jfebe  MaichiiK 
7ie&>  Muks  tbat  Nbe.  Jiad.no.  reafon,  it  woold' 
havis  beea  an  a&  of  ingiatitlide.^  do  Sos  Sho 
wiibcd  tO'  be  acquainted  witb  every  cincttaiflance 
of  tbofe  vifiis.  HetfwQce  ftbat  the  laft  familiari- 
ties  bad  never  pafied  between  btm.  and  LaicoL 
^This^uiftiincetof  fe}f«-.deniaLJiad  an.efieft  quite 
the  reverfe.of  wiwit  be  me^eBtsA^  ^iWbat  1  (cx^ 
jdiiimed  the  MancfaionefS)  in  a  rage)  yon  vifit 
Jbaitr^  .aadr  tbe-Jaft  fiusUjarittes:  have  not  pafled 
;hetw<efo  yoi^  i  Wbat  budneement  then  have  yoii 
to  fm,k%$^^  ?  ■':  Hence  loofe  Jiii  infiecBai .  jeakwfy  in 
4he  iBtnd  of  the  Marditonefs,  .which  produced 
jnai^attei^spts.cm  the  tiveaof  Losd  B--«-^^ud 


imtami  J^aad^giMirtd  the  'befttt^lisit  kitBbured  *it, 
tiUiit  •ftfsviciiilgitiflieil  in  death; .  (  - 

tbia  itngoyernable  paffion  to  its  greateft'  heigfal^ 
.and  iiHute' idi6  MatfcMoiMfd  4gfttti  a£Hh  hor  true 
fdianiffen  Lord  B^-^^ — ^^,  ia  the  unftudied  firdBiiy 
of  bis  bout}  Wftt  21  ftfsingier  jto  dc^ieacy.  He  pfe<i> 
feAted  to  the  Marchionefs  the  cabinet  aad  jewth 
^iliisiiLaufanhad' refuftd^  and  fhe  accepted -bis 
7»ftnt, .  not  oat  of  avs^rke,  bitt  becauie  thelt  ki- 
timacjr  warranted  anr  interchange  of  that  nature^ 
mnafatcbjto  own;  the  truths  theMarcbionefi  vm 
yiio  lofei:.  Unfoitunatriyfte  difcovered  the  fiift 
ibfttnation  pf  tfats^piefaat^  and  bow  it  happened 
to!  come  to  ber.  In  a  moment/ the  cabinet  aiod 
its;  c^ntentswwsre.  thn>irti-oat  of  the  wtnd6w ; 
Her.breaft;  now  aoaddened^witfa  all  the  rage  of 
iKghtcd  love,  now  fweUed  with  all  the  pride  of  in^ 
iulted  rank*  ^-.^  / 

.  .  Stilly,  tbe .  move.  Laura  felt,  her  ibame,  the  lefi 
flieeadeavoundtofliake  it  off:  ibefefigned  bti#* 
ftlfto  it  thoough  defpatr,  and  the  ^difdain' With 
which  (he  viewed  herfelf  reached  the  pitAigat^ 
•who  courted  ber  fiivours*  :  Sbe  -w^  not  prdtid^^ 
what  right  had  (he  to  bbib!  Bata()r()f<iund'fehie 
.cfigaoaMoyt  wbtcb* it  was  iaipoiBbie  to^  cdde^iil 
««-4lieQielaiiciiolyiOf  ifaame,  4br  eVex  prefect  ^ 
ilfeli^.  thoagb  iQS[  ewsr  flamned^tte  pa»g»  ^M 
(hivirtthJtt  fiads^itfelf  wi6rtbf  of  rdpdaj^y^rtd. 
^ere^^withr  istfamy— aU  diefe  embittered  the  en^ 
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pleafures  into  atigaifii  mi  ii{ggSL"*A'*t6BpmBt 

them  iteHnquifii  the  <«ianneis  of  iebortfaiftd ;  an 
mToImitary  emotioft  ayajitd  tiieir  tta^pottJ^. 
%ai,  odnpoAmatiiig.  t|ie  iiilt  lof  ^llieiff  viAuiH. 
they  tetired  ivee^flg  Ak-  iicty.  and  tiufliing  fiw 

[ft  contiouai  pl^ej  to  tiie  ntadanehpty  vdMk 
,  confcmed  iier^  flie  (MfMtfsn  afliftiiu>  Lovd- 
B »  *  ■  *»  whofe  frffinoHhip fiir  itteimniMfed  ev«rf 
iof ,  Aid  everjr  thifi^  ia  Ms  pawnr  to^  adl^viate  -iier 
ferrows.  His  fcefence  idtd.aMioh  towaffdijcon* 
IbliisigiBt-^htti^nverfattDiiJdfdtiKm  it  nxnotal 
bjrd^reeir  heriAi^r..  Ti?fae  gmtf am:  »d  Jfclo* 
TatioEi  of htt  lenfiiAratftiBdfiBd  as;ftrj«ii9^  iofio  bet 
fcu},  snd  ieftor«d  it^  kmg  faftwigDur.  Wiiftt 
cfiefis  flsigltt  not  be<pitxrfMtd^inB^i«dbi»  drii* 
vered  by  an  adored  lover,  upon  a  heart  txpofdl 
bjr  fafiii  tp  mfiuny,  fadt  tfenntd  fay  oatacse^ftir  vir- 
tue i  In  Tuch  a' heait  ahe.  feed^'OmeCiwa  urere 
Heen  to  bring  ftartb  Auit  an  Jsundnd  deldi 

Sy  his  fauftianc  JOcerHons,  he  bflMght  bar  at 
length  to  think  better  of  heyfelf,  ^  If  tiie«e  be 
no  in&Rvy  triUy  indelfbli^  hut  that  i«4iidi  atuehes 
■ponaihial  depravity,  i  feet  ^ithiA/m^Mf  the 
nMm4>f  e(&Mi>ig«iyfliameJ  I  oan-ncvin'  eCrape 
the  vrorld's  ict>m,  but  Ilfaall  i:A(k  to  merit  4t| 
I  4iaU  ceafe  to  de^ife'  ^Ryfelf.  HKvJiag  t^Hn^ 
yuOwd  iiKfi«aiae4f  itrit^^fiMeraf'taDteiapC 


tuwfilfol  ^^tH  "whil&I  poff^^  th^  eftoQfn^f 

hv».  OV7P  ba$ids  wUti  tho'copvlauEeiipy  of  del^t^ 
thst^akuie  will  makeme  junegd^*£^.^^€fX  ibing^ 
Xboiigb  hoi^our  fhouU  gfiki  ;fi9lMag:by  itt  loim 
w iU.  Yas,  I  let  ine  ^ke  io  tH9  k99xt  he  infpif«s 
fentiments  inore  worthy  of  him*  Deilighlfut 
emption  !  I^ver  wiRiis^ii  pJS^fm^  thy  tstaa- 
lpoirt3.  Ha^f^tiM&  ift  phced  for  eirer  >beyoiul  fvq^ 
reach*  I  J^new  if*  Bj^t,  fiiiols  to  .receive  the  ca« 
refi<^  of  love  woi^ld  be  id  yri^ane.ibeiii,  never 
iviti  I  adnut  luiy  lo^hec/' 

Her  agitation  waji  loo  violent  ^  laft  Iimi§  ;  fast 
itiubfided  iitfo^4»itn  4<terimaatkMiu  W4ie&Ihe 
eodeavourjsd^tfuit  the  wny  of  li£»  that  oaufcdk, 
ajthott&nd  unforofeen  nhftarhw  prefented  theoi- 
felves.  Shf  perceivo4  dttit  tho  woman  wIk>  has 
abdii^ated  her  right  to  b^v.  owa  peitfoE^  isaarndt 
recover,  it  when  flie)W^U«ad  that  rqwtation.  ia.a 
ktnd  of  le^l  banuer^  the  removal  of  which^  kavaa 
the  perfon  whohaa  loft  it  aknoft  wilhaiit  <defaiae. 
She  bad  but  one  way  to.  avoid  tpexHoattiony  whkb 
was^  to  hurry  into  a  oonvent^  and  abandon  her . 
boufe  in  fe«ie: iODt  jto  (plUags ;  for  flte  lived  in 
that  opulence  Jb  comflM^n  among  thole  of  hear  pro* 
feffion,  Q^NMiaUy  in  Italy,  while  they  hove  the 
do«kUe  a4 vs^itige  of  yfM»di  and  beauty.    She  Jiad 

laid  nothiog^of  her  intenliQn.to  Liord  B ,  co»«. 

eoivtf^  jihtt  «lo  i$ik  lot  k  iiefojr&ita  eiseciitnii^ 


rtathe^tHet  afyiuni,  ^c  informed  Km '^liln^i 

fMi^cHbl  (ief foM,  iftteFeftwiin  fhe  codimisi^cc 
of  her '  '|f>YfifilHglidy,'  wh6  mi|hl  talce  dflfence  at  Tjcr 
.mreaf.  Hef'iiltoHtly'repaifcd  tahir'^dufe,  and 
€amb  in  fiiti^  «>fevehef  Vfi«fls.'  "Aivopulcnt'iict 
lkm^)'Veiki^bte'%  #oftB'andre^^  by 
Kiiik,  pi^difig^illvforc^thiB  ciuTe  of  Tirtue^  loon 
IbMd' '  ifi  Rome, '  ft6(igh  /  ftrariger,  fufficienc 
fioweir  ttr  plPet^Artef  hi  i  convent,-  and  even  to 
ftcure  to*  "ber  whe»  ihtu  iM  paj^ment,  of  an^^n^ 
nuity  left  her  by  the  c^ilinkl'  to  w£om  fier 
Wrttcheipiireills  had  Ibtd  bef. 
Mlie  went  ta  fee  tor.  She  wasifeauttfuV  pei 
okent,  and  in  U»re :  to  tifiii  iheowedaT!  ]^  was' 
•-^:dl  *{bc  ^Blight  afterwards  be.  What  powerfiif  ' 
datots  upon  a  heart  Nke  hbl  He  oime  full  of 
tiiofe  fentimencs  which  {^rotilpt  virtuous  minds  to 
libtootfs  sidfons,  and  waiited  only  that  one  Which* 
Was  necelEiry  to  her.  happing,  and  which'  it  waa 
*l^t  in  his  poller  to  fe^L  Never  did' Hope  fiatter 
ker  fo  fbongty  ;  in  the  tranfports  of  her  joy  ihe 
iSltherfelf  already  inthatOate  to  which  thofe 
whb  have  once  fallen  from  i^  ftIdomVe*afcend. 
<'^'Yes  (Tdid  file)  1  am  no  longer  vfle;  a  virtuous 
rtiin  makes  me  th^  objeA  of  Ms  cares.  Love, 
I^q  longer  regret  the  tears  you  make  me  fhed^ 
the  figtis  you  draw^  froni  me;  you  have  already- 
overpaid  me  alL .  To  yoB  I  owe  my  ftrengjtb  $  to 


firfi  andi.  greateft  of  them«„  Wha^tjui  cs^a^.^ 
happinefs  is  refcMrv.ed  ib^.  qic;  !  KiStiqye  ih^^^li^ 
yates  and  iaJpireBm^ej^lov^  thatj'c;fcHj^,ip^/i;p^ 
tnfanij  anfl^  ^ilt  i  My^, can.  tbfit  diy'^e  jp^ifi^ 
^ii|t  my  hearty  while.  yiflQi|q^?«!»^$  io.at- ,  lflq|» 

Lord  B — ^  if  eve|.I^I^ojfn^-^Yil<n>  |.™ft4^ft 
ce^i^tQlpvcyoHi*'  ,;  ,    ,  .,   .,,..  ,.  \  -,.■: 

'Thi5circumftjw^ces.of>^r^^ctr«?it  ijfor^^iip^^ 
abroad.  Pegenera$e/oi^9i;  W^o  jsiijfi.  of  ^^i^J^ 
by  tbwijfcly^,  co9l(ii^pt  i9l{)ftii2S  ri>i4;Jt^l»»f||ift 
of  tqrd  B— ^  ifi  tfei^  maucr,,  ya^l^ropigt^^ 
t^o  i^pulfe^  of  virtU5.i|Jjj(»  .  ^.fm^  fJ^WWW 

«cite^^j.iirious  fu^iji^^.It  fi:^  c^jl«5,$o,.);%lll 
iparsof  thc^^wh«w>pfs^^y?Jw.^  i^i^icyijiy 
^h?r«,.    Her  bof(w. /^^?Mj»d^  an^,«|, 

the  madncfs  of  hsf  ^Iq^^f^pJ^mlB^A  bw  ^y^ 
intrigue.  .T?^.\9K^rf  Sf  krejtched  tbe  I^afjj^^^ 
at  Vienna,  and  brought  W(rittp  Rppaejll^  (911^^7. 
ing  winter,  to  receivcuin  tjbe^^inf.ftf  a  fyy;p^^t^. 
reparation  of  wounded  honour.  .  \    . , 

,Thus  arofe  a  doulple  cpqjiexvphx  whicdij^  >^<^< 
country  like  Italy,  expofed  Lord  B--: — 7  tp  qu» , 
tnerous  dangers,  fometimes  on  the  par^  of  aQ.  ifl^ 
jured  foldier,  fierce  in  the  avengipg  of  hjs  wronf^^^ 
^fometimes  on  that  of  a^  Jealous  and  vindictive 
womah^  furious  from  th^  di£ip|>ointinent  pf  h^ 
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iMlotti  ber  lo((  ^ad  maii4aneii  to  riiger  A  coa^ 
MpHon  £ng«laivfy<  firstfige,^  vrl^ch .  eDt^pvAfetins 
k$  ^aiigeFS''^  no  gnGtifcMim,  .divickKl  hiin  he- 

true^  but  the  iacuriike  was  ta  ^^  "fi^iiiOHs^  1i^^ 
iriffjrttij^jF  ^oeuM  ^mfft  ^l#a  liei««s  fd^  ti^|id^ 

t»!h'6t:k«r.  •bliigiliiQg'thiit  4he%fld^eh'l^ 
ftWa'ntfll  (Mitfiieh  ai4^'t^l)  dil^rMieaK 
beiMitetoflieri^rttdietit'^diec^ 

iatneats,'careffi»,  aiR  her  arts  >pMic^%d  ts^eftsdi 
]l»ard  B-  '^'"  *ftoiii  fe  MiwQiKUiy  ^aa  trfajcft^^  Us 
imxreourfe  Wifii  iriioin, 'file  ccMiU  iiclrerbdUeve 
his  beast  ha4  no  fhare^  he  Jremamed  fitm^— he  had 
inade-a  prontife..  Laura  bad  limrted  her  hopes 
.^ftdher  happine&to  ^e -plesBfure  df  (being  bitn 
<  fomethnes,  Sicr  virtue^  yet  in  its  ihfancy,  had 
oQcifion  for  ibppost^  autd  thefoftering  rare  df him 
Whofe  wof  k  it  was,  was;  netdEny  to  brmg  it  to 
tnaturitf.    Ttis  was  fats  exciife  tahii»fei£>  in 


vrbicb,  ptthzpsl  Be%rt#fllili^ '  oveilooked  feme 
part  ofthe  trath.  *  Wlt^rfc  is  \}te  rfitei  -  fo  Tigi*y 
ferere,  a»t6<be,  ikiflaov^,  the  bcswtybf^cWw-ifti 
ieng  (Ajjciky  inAt)  re^ficAig  only  tHc  indalgencts  of 

which  the  tears  of  two  bright  eyes  will  no<*c*tort 
«e' ilhigglttig  figh?'i*H|irhyie/thfe  fcenevofent  ' 
Mddf  %bofe>ir^u6us^tlit&Ic#e%r'ii«fc  ^(ffiea  ^ 
A«  fi^  i^f'dieh&^iMds  'irt>eftav^s?  -He 'hal 
floule  Laura  4^o  ainiiM^  fo~  BsA  mtHmg^  tnort 
ib^  (fft^dhi  wrtlcf*    XTie  wferdSciiTrfSj  %alntti 
In  aliiht^  d(t#jMiipt&  to' «iti^*%i«M 
gitV  boaifiie  iwKoll^Y  Ae*  doncetvcia  'a  WAd^ 
korrdr  S*  ifini,  yet  teW  hot  Ibe -courage  to^b'afii 
cbnbimi.  "Wli^ti  Hi^  'CtirMge '2ipprozctic&y  Iht 
fluiddeitMttt  4^'fi^t  ;r ■  wtienihe^heafd  -Ills  foot- 
fifcpsoti  tiie^ftalr8,4ker  irhole  frame  Hiook  *mt!i 
rageiRiid«em>rv  •  Hi%  pt*&km^^^€W  her  ^irMD'4 
p$arcBcyXm*,xJP  ic&ttMi$ift%  ^aA9As:«i9#af'w^s 
txsnnenitlngto-herl  lii5*d€^dri<Hire^re#rmft  ber 
diefnoft  ^reMiiH  '4m>r<e«tMMisf;  <it^?ng  hb  ab<^ 
fence^ilie  ^aBgntOi  oik  'lier'  lieart  1)afll  ^%r{h  in 
tears  9{  refentbient,'  khd  (ke  taH^H^  jfMbHig 
but  Tcngeance.    'Her  iarfgu  {»ary  temper  ^prompls- 
ed'berto  means  ^f  t^eveng^  worthy  oF  herfBlfl 
She  hired  aia^s^who^ttifcked  Lofd-B-: — HM: 
diifierent  times  as  be'can«e  •out-oFLaura^S'tenreiit'. 
She  laid  feveral  fnares  for  Z^aura  herfelf,  to  entlte 
hot  to  CQfat  alvcftd»  thM  ^  might  hai^  her  xar« 
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riei  <tf»  ::1BlM  ]^^  B—^'^dk  hot"  curodf^ 
WkSipiRjg'fma^het  bi'avoes<]fv«er']:ii|;ht,  be  return-; 
id:-to  hdr-  the  next  fliomthg  Tby  ^is  chimerical 
pfO)e^<$f  nlifii^lier  to  tiniie,  he  c^iMJtahgered ii'^^ 
o4vb)  and'augfBented  hr$  weakW^  hy  indulging 

The  Mar^itte,  ill  cuted  0f  his  wound,  died  m 
Qeritmnjri  perhaps  of' grief  for  his'wi&^s  had 
fsondiift.    Tbil  e^rieiit;  which  &ouId  have  re- 
moved the  harrier  between  iLord  B-^ — and  the 
MaK^n^i  threw  newobiUcteS  in  the  wa^  of 
liMnrimidfi.    Her  idtgferiieft  to  avai]  berftlf  oiT 
-the  i^eeoyery  of  her  liberty  appalled  him.  '  Tho 
hare  doubt  wh^th^  the  Marquis's  deaith  migKt 
n^  have  been  ocd&<toned  by  bis  wound^  fepr^ 
pti  At  wilfaes  of  bis  bda^t,  atid  checked  all  Its  de* 
Ott^    The  rights  of  a  buiband^lie  would^]^  to 
hialkfi^fs  die  wi^  him  wi{h  regard  to  e^ry/one. 
jBXcept  bis  murderery.agaioft  wfaoin  they  rife  irqiii 
tbe  ^grave^  antf  ftaVe  hiofi  Ifi^ihe  face. .  Thbugb.. 
blimahit|r»^th6i(igb  vlriu^,  tbbugh  the  laws  wer^ 
fStntit  ckitVii  )^n%  W^uld  not  reafori  abree^teacH, 
,  us,  that  buman*^  t>lbQd  llhoisld  not  be.  the  price  of  * 
the  p^'eafiii^es'att^chdd  to  {he  perpetuation  pfthc^ 
hbbtkh  race  j  otherwise  t^c  fource  of  life  woul^ . 
Ix^me"  die  btftr lidaeht  of  de^tb,  |and  mankind « 

me  pkffetf  iaxtif  yeafs  W  th&^mknner,  dMdcd 


5ii>liV  to  i:cnb,ui?cc,citber  V'J^^  by;rcfifpn|,Jbtit 
laipclied  l>y  l,t\Q^n^uoxff  Jl!^yJ^fQ^f^,rfiot^  'Cnn 
chamed  by  eyct^x  cttbrjt  lij.ftip4ff5^ii>bri^fe.bis  fet* 
ttrsftr  '  No^  the  ilave  of  paffion,-agam  fw^y^i  hjL 
duty,  he  ^ccatne/^i5fi(,jj:g>|l{pg  9(H}ftandy.f^ 
toailp^  to  RomeV  Vn4  .frpm  Rqqiib.*  to  Lpp4«cl^ 
^ill  arclenV,.'  <^%cr)  imp^Sionpdp  aj^wfys  HVl^JT^^ 
ari^  Vever '  guilty,  h^  oiy^4,  Jtp.tti|R.gre^€*.  <ilMfc 
6eft  of  lie^rts  th^t  ^rmnefs.  wb^  he  ioi^^Hi^/ 
was^  the  work  of  reafon  alone*  ..Still  me^italfpg^ 
IbUIes,  ftiil;  rejediing  the  felly  he  medium  ht^^ 
wsis  ever  ready,  but  never  ^ble  to  brea|$  hjii  m^ 
worthy  chains.  It  was  in  the  firft  iqorof ii|s  <^ 
uneafme^  that,  he  was  n^r  uttadiing  hio^ieif  to> 
Eloiik;  and  it  jippears  certain  ^e  wooM  h^vr 
done  fd^  if  he.  had  not  found  iiimfelf  anti^ir 

pited.'     ......     .  .'r.  ■  •   •    »  •  ^''- 

Laura  gamed,  everj^  day,  }ij  her  yirtuges,  ^thcf 
ground  wbicjti  tl^e  Marchion^&<  wasr  every  day. 
l<^g  by  bervicfeis.    A^ith  .;s<|»a^  perii;VfF^^ 
t^eir  merits  were  une^uaL  .  The  Marchipn^fe,  . 
funk  in  the  degradatiojpi  of  habkual  vice|4iad  xef . 
courfi;  to  tboie  fubilitutes  for  tbogratific^tioa  qf^* 
her  bopeIe&  paffion,  which,  the  pi^r^  daoie^  of 
Laura  had  rendered  her  unable  to.eodurc* .  JE^ry 
time  Lord  B — —  returned  to  Italy^  be  'found', 
new  perfedtions  .in  vL9tttra.,.,Sb(&.bad;rkarne!di 
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bad  recomaicnriicd  JKg  to.  cmi  j  flmha4'«Kqptf0d 
every  kixid  ofkoowiedgethc  feemod  t».valiie;  k 
was  h«i:  lioiaftsuitendeavpiMr'to.iliotilitaeciaiit.M 
hisi  and  wiM  rea«»aK4  of-  ttteiorigkiftl  fttMaiit^ 
wa^Jia  di%/QiGe.Ca.tbe  oipdel*    Sberwfts.  sit  thai 
time  of  itfe  w]Mftevefy;y«ati  gives-kiftrB  tft  Wavk 
ty  t •  the charmft o£ theMadcUo^.b^ag  paft tJis 
petaodofincfcafei  were  iitfiisrukga  radusaldeca^; 
and  though  Air  ftill  prdbcvedan  air  of  fenfibilitjK 
^faich  pteafe%  «o4  penetrates  i  tkottgh  Bh  fpdke 
the  world's  laAgimgeCifbumanitf^  fideliQr>  ud 
virtue,  her difiTourfe.was  a  ridieidbus.  contrafi ta 
bav  condtt^^  her  reputation  belkd  her.  -words. 
Lord  Bh'^^^'B  c^oa  were  at.  laft  opened,  «nd  he 
ceafed  to  entectaiii  any'&rdier  hope  of  her.    He 
«)deavoured  to  difeogage  htmfrif  by  degrees,  but 
was  nevisr  aUe>  ta  do  b  entirely ;  aiid,  .thoQgk  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  eftrangement,  he  heyerafr' 
tateed  conplelfir:  indiflterbacid     His  bean  con- 
ftiainedbiartar  tteMaDcbionefii  he  was  tarried 
t».  her.  hoiife  by*  an  iiiyotUntary  power.    No  efe> 
forts  casteralbifirom  a  fading  heart  the  iinpEeC> 
{ion'ofa^tiiiieRt  tbatrnxe  conftttutedits  happii*' 
ne<k .  Hon  iatriguigs^beg  plot%  and  inachinBttaM^ 
at>  lift  decked'  bis*  entiee  cqai$mjp!t  *,  but  ia  d&* 
fpiAogi  he  ooBldaot  ceafe  topil^ her ;  ^nd  he 
was,  newr  able .  to.  fbrget^  how  he  had  bved,  or 
what  he  had  fek  for  bet  charau* 


inupif^:..  fit 

tfao:  ties  tl|9bt  eo^bajj^  ^ka .  t9  S^^rm^     The^ 

to  become  a  hufband  suidr^£ftth9l!>^b«|9«e^  a^ir 
ft^le  upon  him.  Sometimes  heaccufed  himfelf, 
not  only  of  injuftice^  but  ingratitude,  towards  the 
£dArcfaione&,  and  imputed  to  her  paffion  the  vices 
of  her  nature.  Sometimes  he  forgot  Laura's  iirft, 
way  of  life,  and  his.  heart,  involuntarily  over- 
leaped the  barrier  which  honour  interpofed.  Still 
afcribing  to  reafonthe  allurements  of  inclination, 
he  juftified  his  ]aft  journey  to  Rome  by  the  defire 
of  confirming  the  cure  of  his  friend,  while  he  exw 
pofed  himfelf  to  a  trial,  to  which,  but  for  the 
fupport  of  that  friend,  he  would  have  fallen  a 
viSim. 

The  fate  of  this  enterprife,  and  the  defcripti^n 
of  its  relative  fcenes,  are  to  be  found  at  large  in 
letters  CXLVIII  and  CLIII  of  this  edition, 
which,  added  to  the  preceding  fhort  narrative, 
complete  the  ftory.  Lord  B-- — ,  beloved  by 
two  miftrefTes  without  poiTeffing  either,  appears  at 
iirfl  fight  a  ludicrous  character.  But  his  virtue 
gave  him,  within  himfelf,  a  gratif^g^tign  mnri*  de« 
lightful  thM  tbr^jofmeiirdf %fcaVty*^a  gfatifi. 
cation  without  meafure  as  without  end.  More 
happy,  in  abflaining  from  pleafiires  than  in  ex- 
haufting  them,  he  loved  longer,  continued  fi^e. 


^12  t£4iu6L  dr 

ahd  enjoyed  life  more  than  the  vt>!upti»i7  who 
waftes  it.     Blind  mortals,  we  lofe  an  extftence 
in  thepurfuit  of  tfaimeras,  andrefufe  to  fee,  that,' 
of  all  the  illtifions  of  humanity,  thofe  of  the  joft 
man  alone  lead  to  happtneft. 


TRE   END. 
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